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oausedliy ^ ^ IM?^ «iMl th* 

Tt^ of tlKOir n^outl^f ^ 

t^iortl;^ ilie sippeii^ce of the Bepoit of tho i^omio 
r nramiy irtfe^ tlOUtribum a of arHokl^ tm the ftOtholo- 

and tn^atment of this peculiar typo of fhWn* in 
the *!p|||few fiefd, but we had then no oppoiiunities of testing 
the correctness of the statements of Baboo Begumbur Mitter. 
Moreover the cold shouldor offered to iliem by the eminent 
medical members of the Committee, contributed in no small 
degree, w« must admit, to divert our attention from them. 
SubscHiucntly, however, when we hod rciK*nted tocasion to visit 
patients labouring under malarious fevers in the villages suf¬ 
fering from tlie epidemic visitation, we remaiked the extreme 
dampness of their soil, \\ hieli, according to Uie inhabitants of 
those tillages, w.is a phenomenon of recent origin. The soil 
might have been alwavs soraeuhut dtitiip, but its humidity never 
or seldom ajiproached any thing that was now observed. It 
struck us for the tiist time that there might be mon* truth 
m uhat Baboo Begumbiir said tJian had I't'cn adinitU'd. Further 
expenenco and iiiciuiiy only strenglbonod this impression, for we 
could trace, in evciy instance that ha<l fallen under our observa¬ 
tion, the dampness of the soil to local obstruction offered to the 
dniinage. And in noticing the official pap<'rs on the subject, pub¬ 
lished oari\ in 1 S(J^, we uiuh^rtook to defend the views of Bab<K> 
Dt‘gumbur Mitter in our issues of March and April of that year. 
At last our growing conviction liaving, now, bw*ome a confirmed 
belief, we have a\ailed of the oj)portunity afforded us by the new 
administration to recur once more to thcsubjwt with a view ha 
invite to it the atioiition of the Bight Hon’ble the Govemh* 
tpeneral in Council, and to call for a fresh inquiry for 

^Iternose of finally settling the question if possible. < ^ 

^onse- 

-It is an established fact in sanitary science that febrile e,y inter- 
and epidemics of the intemiiitcnt typo are invariably fi Bengal 
with excessive dampness of soil. Bengal itself iumishes^Qver they 
illustration of the fact. In this coimtiy, fevers of t|nt they are 
type laigely prevail about the close of the rains, whie,liavc already 
bially heavy here. These fevei's, we have po donl^^ villages over 
the dampness of the soil induced by the heavy r.yjgilde signs of 
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undeniable fact that wben thelfountry is covered with wat 
tlie height of the rains, fevers of this virulent tyj>e do not app 
but, at or about the close of the rains, when the waters, which 
covered the soil retire and when the tropical sxui once more begins 
to dart its j)owerful rays from an unclouded sty upon the satu¬ 
rated soil, cases of fever of tlic malarious ty])e become more numer¬ 
ous, frequent, virulent and fatal. lienee this period of the year 
is siguiiieantly called the M'hich means “ the period 

when the eight doors of DeatVs mansion arc open.” Tlie fever 
of the epidemic districts is only an intensihed type of this old 
disease and not entirely a new one. We must scot therefore for 
a cause identical with that wliiiJ* causes the ordinary malarious 
fevers of Yomdslahi, butoceiirriiig only in greater iutensily. 

That humid soils, under the inlluence of high temjieraturo, 
generate intermittent fehrile epidemics and endernic.s, is further 
proved by the fact that wbeuever and wherever this humidity is 
removed by ctTicieni drainage, .epidemics and endemics invariably 
disappear. It w'ould take more sj>ace, tlian we could aflbrd, to 
cite the numerous proofs, in sup])ort of this statement, which 
scientific research has brought to light in various parts of the 
world. It will be enough to reter to the following well known 
facts. Along the eastern coast of England, in }>urts of Kent, 
Essex, Carahridgosbire, Norfolk, Lincolnshire and the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, there are marshes, or tens, or low gnuinds, and the 
lands are occasionally overtlowcd with water. A\'hat drainage has 
'lone for these j)laces in England during the last lifty years, is a 
natter of history. The marshes have been brought under oultiva- 
\m, and the intermittent levers, which infested these regions, 
^*•0 become rare. The almost uninhabitable and deadly swamps 
Igiera, infested formerly by pestilential levers and raos(juitoe.s 
li made life intolerable, are now transformed into smiling and 
ted plains, busy and thriving villages and towns, the inha- 
Ipf which enjoy the average health of the most favoured 
Europe. An cflicient system of drainage, by removing 
humidity which cliaracterized the soil there, has don^ 
t an extremely damp soil has done in other countries, 
8, is being done in the epidemic districts of Ben- 
otliing to be wondered at. Unfortunately while 
^Algiers art b^ eradicated the generating cause 
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««piaeinic levcw; m Ben^yftl it has coatributed to convert once 
iTiealthy tomis and villafjcs into abodes of febrile endemics and of 
squalid poverty and disease. In Appendix I. to the lleport of 
the Kpidomic Committee, B.ihoo Degpiiubcr Mitter sa 3 ''s : 

** CihooQaklmlly, B]iaut|).'ua{ CosHimLHUur, Kalkitpoie, Baniaughatta and 
FimesUdauga were i»itnati‘d uu a cune of tin* llivet Hoogldy, until a 
stiviight cut was made souic sixty j ears since fonniiig the clionl of the 
curve. ihuB changing the coinse of the river and throwing those places 
inland. This engimviing o])eintiou wjus closely followed by the breaking 
out of an epidemic m all those pLices, which, in its V)rulenei‘ and morUh- 
ty, was uu].iarallelcd by aii) ]>ebli]eijtial Msihition in Bengal, s<i\iug ]>cilia{>s, 
that which dcpopulaitsl Goui, (the ancient c.ipital of Bengal.)” * * * * * 
This fe\ci still cotitiuiies thcie to the juvsent tune, shewing tliat its causes 
are still in n<tne ojieration Tn other lespicts C’.ussiniba/ar does not at all 
differ from any he.dthy town in Bengal Its waters, vegetation, hoiist's, 
and the mode of life of its nihahitants ate exactly alike; but no mau 
sojourning there for a day can help being stiuck with the ejtrenxe duntp 
iie<<s which is full dining even the hottest months of the jear.” 

That similar excess of damp does exist, in vi'luit an* now called 
the epidi'tnic localities of Lower lleiifyal, no hinly has attemjited 
to d<*ny. nie ])oint, if need he, may, h>r the s-ike of g^realer 
certainty, attain he inquired into. On thin point, however, there 
is no diflcreiiee of opinion. Opinions differ only as to the cause 
or causes of such extraordinary moisture heiiig* retained in recent 
times in plat'cs subject to the epidemic vibitatioii under notii*e. 
That the moi<.ture is excessive and of recent orijfin is universally 
admitted. Hut how has this tfretdly inereitsi'd hiiniidity uribcn ’( 
The question is suscejitihle only of one answer, namely, f»bsinictiou 
either jiartial or total to the natural drarna^c of the epideinie 
villafijes. Tlio vvliole question, then, is, at la.st, reduced to th^ 
simple query, ih., what has caused this olist met ion, or slopp'^® 
of drainatye? Baboo Deffumher Mitter is of opinion that 
been caused, in some instances, by railways, and in others h*^^***^” 
feeders, and other new roads, as well as new embankment'/ 
up water-ways and outlets to tlic main rivers. Dr. M* Bengal 
others, as stated above, maintain on the contrary they 
drainage of a considerable tract of c mntiy has bet*-*^^ 
by the rising of the beds of the rivers’,” and tlu already 
lh«‘ir mouths. ‘VVe have, however, on more occq<* villages over 
declared our concurrence in opinion with Baboo signs of 
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In our issue of March we said that ** artificial ohstmotionB to ISI 
tural drainage are more likely to be followed, and are more oft* 
followed by, outbreaks of fever, than are obstructions which slowl 
arise from the operations of nature herself. In other words, we 
Kigard the natural obstructions to drainage in the light of remote 
or predisposing, ap'id the artificial obstructions, in that of imme¬ 
diate or exciting causes, as it were, of malarious epidemics.^' We 
are now more than ever convinced of this. Neither the gradual 
rising of the beds of the rivers, nor the slow silting up of their 
mouths, can reasonably account for the sudden local increase of 
moisture which we have re|)eatcdly observed in our professional 
visits to the epidemic village.s. This increase is a local phenome¬ 
non giving rise only to a limited localization of the febrile epidemic. 
While one villag’e or a group of villages on c>ne side of a road, 
embankment or^khal is found to suffer dreadfidly from the epidemic 
visitation; another villagt* or group of villages on the othi*r side 
of the same, is found to be altogether free from it. A general 
cause such as the alleged rising of the bods of rivers and silting 
up of their mouths would create increased dampness and eonsecpient 
unhealthiness of whole tracts of country of which they arc the 
channels of drainage. Nor can such a cause aecoiint. for the out¬ 
break of the epidemic having suddenly a])]ioared only about ten 
years ago with scareely any or no premonitory warnings what¬ 
ever. The riverbeds must have been gradually rising and their 
months must have been silting up for a long series of years, 
'fhey cannot have, all of a sudden, f)ceurred only previous to the 
outbreak of the present epidemic, so as to offer any reasonable 
3unds for connecting them with the latter as cause and effect, 
his minute on the subject, {)ublished in the Calcutta Gazette 
the 1st April ISUS, His Excellency Sir John Lawrence very 
*oWrvcd “ that the report of the Commission docs not 
jjetorily account for the fact, that all the causes of disease, 
id by the Commission, Imve been for years in work in 
‘ces, which, until lately, Imvo never suffered, and are 
•""tion in many places yet free from sickness.” Is not 
ion as much applieahlQ to the theory of the silting 
hs of the rivers and tifee slow and gradual rising 
■cached by Dr. Mouat and othere, as to the minor 
by the Cojimiissiou in their rejwrt to which tlie 
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wc^-tSovornor-Gencral intended to apply hie remark? lie con¬ 
tinues, with C(|ual pertinency and sagacity“ The only new 
cause suggested by the native member of the Commiibiion, Babu 
Pogiimber Mitteif, as probably incrca-.ing the dampness which 
the Commission considered to be the main source of the disease, 
was the obstruction to drainage by railways pd roads and the 
shutting up of outlets to rivers.” This cause'alone is of recent 
origin as is llie epidemic itself, tlie railways, their feeders and 
many roads and oinbankments having come only lately into exis¬ 
tent'. Wo cluilleiige Uie mosl searching inquiry on the subject 
and we have no doubt that tlic result will only confirm what the 
Baboo says in bi'« Statement and Alemorandum attached to the 
Epidemic Committee’s lleport. For tlie bake of ready reference 
we gi\(‘below tlie more striking and important passages, to be 
found in those documents, )>earing upon the (picstion under dis- 


cUbSion : 

“ TIm' drainage of all the villages in the Epidemic districts, 
us cKewliere in Lower Bengal, is ellectcd hy tlic water firet run¬ 
ning out int*) the nearcbt j)atldy,//(//^/« lying in the direction of 
tlieir shqM', tlienee it colloets in the /W.v, from which it rushes 
thnnigli ///f/As into largt'v htreams, which again comnmnieaic with 
iia\igable riv(Ts. An obbtnieii<»n aecordingly in any one of tbcs(! 
conduits must interfere with the drainage, and its etU'cts are felt 
more or less a('eording to the j)ro\iniity or remoteness of the 
ohbtruetioii from the scene of its influenec. Accordingly it lias 
been Ibund ^ ^ that tlu‘ stoppage of the mouths 

of the different streams has not been productive of such seri¬ 
ous eonse(pieu<'c.s to tiro villages within thsir influence as when 
the same occurred more in the vicinity of these villages.” At 
the conchisuni of his Memorandum the Baboo adds “ that flic 


face of the country being perfeolly flat the drainage over the 
whole ‘surface is towards the direction of its slope, and cons<;- 
quoiilly roads running transversely to it must of necessity inter- 
cejit the drainage. Both the l]ast Indian and -Eastern Bengal 
llailwav s are providotl with capacious viaducts whenever they 
cro^d what apjwared to the eye as rvatercourscs; are 

in reality khals and other large btreams, which, as I have already 
observed, received Uie drainage in its flow from the villages over 
pad{/^ ftelih and Beel^. The latter exihibit no visiUe siflms iSt. 
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their being water ways, and could not be known as such unless 
narrowly watched during the rains, though a road crossing them 
would more effectually shut out the drainage, and the evil con¬ 
sequences resulting therefrom would be much sooner felt than 
when it crossed distant channels.” 

Had Ijieuteiiant Hills paid sufficient attention to this last 
passage he would never assert that the Easteni Bengal Railway 
had not affected the drainage.” Will any one dare deny that it 
obstruett^ the drainage of HalUshehur, Kanchrapara, Chakduw 
&c. in its flow to Beel Burrotee and other outlets exactly in 
the way described in the extract quoted above, viz, by the line 
of railway passing through paddy fields over whi(;h the drainage 
of all those places flowed in its passage to the Bools—and was 
not the proximity of the obstruction attended wdlh the breaking 
out of the Epidemic fever immediately after the oonstmetion of 
the Railway ? Again had not the feeder, winch w'as run on from 
Pandooa to Cuiwa, been attended wdtli the same fatal conse¬ 
quences to all the villag*es which lie to the cast of it, viz, Bulla- 
gurh, Shomm, Goopteepara, Culiia, &c., th(; drainage of which 
it lias intercepted in its flow westward ? W'c can multiply many 
more instances in support of our position. Suffice it to say that 
wo have not yet met ivith in the course of our professional visits, 
any epidemic village the drainage of which has not been inter¬ 
fered with in some way or other as sot forth in the Api>eiidix. 

As to jungle and rank vegetation, the Lieutenant Governor 
though he fully admits the vciy unsaii.sfactory sanitary condition 
of the Bengalee villages, emphatically remarks that hitherto no 
valid grounds have been shown for concluding either that the 
affected villages are more overgrmvii wdth jungle and rank vege¬ 
tation than was formerly the ease, or that the outbreaks of the 
epidemic were, in any wMy, connected with the cause.” Thus 
we find that the head of the local, as wcU as tliat of supreme 
Governments, are alike disposed to reject the conclusions of the 
Commission, and consequently to favor those of Baboo Degumber 
Mitter. 

A striking and direct proof of the truth of the Baboons con- 
||)|l^ns is to be found in the report of Mr. Montressor, at the 
|n||||V Commissioner of Burdiran, on the village of Dwarbashini. 
||^^yiy[iUage the epidemic totally disappeared on removal of the 
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local obstruction to its draixuige. On ibe other liand, the saui* 
tary measures, based upon the theory of rank vegetation, stag¬ 
nant pools and neglected tanks, have hitherto proved everywhere 
unsuccessful and worse than useless. The Lieutenant-Governor 
justly cKpresBCs his eonviotiou tliat any hasty and indiscrimmate 
cflbrte on the part of thd Government otficers to enforce such 
measures will bring them into total conflict wi^li the feelings and 
wishes of the population, and will lead to a positive opposition 
on their part to all sanitary improvements. 

In conclusion we would beg to observe iliat up to tliis hour, 
nothing has transpired to bring into question tlic conclusions ar¬ 
rived at by 13abof> Degiimber Mi tier. On the contrary every thing 
lends to show, if not their absolute somidness, at least their great 
reasonahleuess. They have been shown by us to be in accordance 
with well established facts in science, with widely accepted doc¬ 
trines of sanitation, with our own ex])erience, and with - local eir- 
fiinistanees and physical meteorogieal phenoinena of Lower Bengal. 
At any rate we believe we have succeeded in showing that they 
deserve more consideration than has yet been vouclisafed to them. 
And, as their tnith or falsehood may he tested without much 
difliculty, trouble or expense, wo beg humbly to insist upon a 
fresh inquiry with experiments on a small scale being iiistitut(?d 
by Goveninient with as little loss of time as possible. Wc are 
of opinion that a bettor opj)ortunity will hardly oiler itself to the 
new Viceroy of winning popularity and the blessings of the 
milliojis whose destiny has been entrusted to his keeping. 
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BR. REITH AND HIS COLLEAGUES; OR THE 
PROGRESS OF HOMCEOPATHY. 

Ou,E readere will remenibcr tJic allusion we made in a previous r 
number to the papers published by Dr. Reith in the 
Edinburgh Medieal Journal (February and April, 18G8), and 
showed that the doctrinal points maintained therein were strictly 
homceopathic. In fact, we ventured to say that with the ex¬ 
ception of the vexed question of infinitesimals. Dr. Reith seems 
to be as through-going a homooopath as any of the bigoted 
followers of Hahnemann.^' We therefore wondered at the fact 
of an orthodox organ having admitted papers which contained 
such startling views. And we accounted for this want of oppo¬ 
sition to Dr. Reith, if not a tacit acquicseence with his 
teachings, “ by the fact of his denouncing Hahnemann and 
horaiBopathy in the same brcatli tliat he admits a germ of truth 
in tlic teachings and the systi‘m of that distinguished man, and 
in the fact of his giving out that he has arrived at the homoeo¬ 
pathic law by independent reasoning and not from any suggestion 
derived from Hahnemann's Organon or any other professed homoeo¬ 
pathic work.” 

At the time tliat nre wrote the article in question commenting 
upon Dr. Reith's views, wo ventured to think, though we did not 
venture to express, that it would be strange if a man of such 
acuteness 'and ability, having come unaided almost to the very 
threshold of the temple, ivould fail to enter it and behold the 
truth, ho has been seeking, in its full gloiy. Our readers will be 
glad to learn tliat Dr. Reith bu? lately had the moral courage and 
the honesty to avow that his homoeopathy and Hahnemann’s arc 
indcntical. 

“ In proof,” says he, “of the total misconception which prevails in the pro- 
fesaional mindregsirding Homoeopathy, I may state that on the publication of 
my views, 1 received sevend communications from Allopathic medical men 
agreeing with my conclusions. They said in effect, your views are similar 
to our own, and are the ti'uo explanation of the complexity of drug action. 
To which I replied—If you agree with me then you must face Homoeo¬ 
pathy, for my views are ucilher more nor loss tlian a physiolngiiaJ explana¬ 
tion of the law of similars. ‘Oh ! but,’ said they, ‘yowr homoeoijathy is 
ratiMMd and intelligible, quite different from Hahnemann’s aijsurd system.’ 
My rojdy ^ in effect, this—My homoeopathy and HahUemauu’s are ideuti- 
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cal; I have not given a eiugle opinion, with the exception of Uie physiological 
basis, which Avas not held by Hahnemann long before. You assent to 
Homoeopathy as I present it; you abhor it as Hahnemann presents it— 
they are both the same minm the speculations and absurdities of the latter, 
which are now exploded. You thus take in six, b\it reject half-anioKra. 
Your ideas of Hahnemann’s qrstem arc, themfore, those of misconeeptiou 
and ignorance, for what you now assert your belief in has been the doctrine 
iuid practice of Xlahnemanu and his followers for more tllan half a century.” 

The circumstances which have led to tiie confession of Dr. 
Bcith and his consequent expulsion from the Infirmary are briefly 
stated as follows:—Dr. Roitih having to go on a tour to the 
Continent leaves liis wards in charge of his colleagues, Drs. 
Harvey and Smith. Drs. Harvey and Smith find that Dr. 
Ileith’s patients were taking strange medicines not even men¬ 
tioned by tiame in the British Pharinacop^ia, and ordinary 
medicines in strangely minute doses. The strange medicines 
were evidently those in common use amongst homeopaths, and 
the strangely minute doses were an approach to the infinitesimal 
doses, the greatest bugbear of the profession. Nothing could be 
more plain, therefore, than that Dr. Reith was using homoeopathic 
drugs, and ordinary drugs in homoBopaihic doses, in other words 
that he was, in fact, a homoeopath. No furtlier inquiry was 
instituted nor was deemed necessary. It was enough for Drs. 
Harvey and Smith to remember that the profession, the legiti¬ 
mate profession, had fixed its ban upon the heretic system. Dr. 
Reith was evidently countenancing the condemned system, and 
must, therefore, sufler condemnation himself. Of what use would 
it bo to avail themselves of the opportunity thus presented by 
Dr. Reith’s use of liommopathic medicines ter see for Diemsclvcs 
if the much abused system deserved the abuse heaped upon it ? 
Of what use would it be to see if Dr. Keith’s patients were 
fictiially deriving any benefit from the novel plan of treatment in 
which they were placed ? The profession, that is, a few members 
thereof, have decided the question for them, and as true and loyal 
members themselves, they ought to remain satisfied with the verdict, 
though it is an acknowledged fact that these so-callcd judges have 
passed their sentence of condemnation without any examination 
of the evidence at all. 

Dr. Reith on his return finds liimsclf at once confronted by his 
colleagues in open battle. Instead of a friendly conference on 
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DB. KEITH AND HIS COLLEAGUES; OR THE 
PROGRESS OF HOM(EOPATHY. 

Oun readers will remember tlic allusion we made in a previous 
number to the papers published by Dr. Reith in tlie 
Edinburgh Medical Journal (February and April, 1868), and 
showed that the doctrinal points maintained therein were strictly 
homoeopathic. In fact, we ventured to say that “ with the ex¬ 
ception of the vexed question of infinitesimals, Dr. Reith seems 
to be os tlirough-goinfj a homoeopath as any of the bigoted 
followers of Hahnemann.” We therefore wondered at the fa<*t 
of an orthodox organ having admitted papers which contained 
such startling views. And wo accounted for this want of oppo¬ 
sition to Dr. Reith, if not a tacit acquiescence with his 
teachings, “by the fact of his denouncing Hahnemann and 
homoeopathy in the same broatli tliat he admits a germ of truth 
in the teachings and the system of that distinguished man, and 
in the fact of his giving out tliat he has arrived at the homoeo¬ 
pathic law by indeiicndont reasoning and not from any suggestion 
derived from Hahnemann^s Organon or any other professed homoeo¬ 
pathic work.” 

At the time that we wrote the article in question commenting 
upon Dr. Reith^s views, wo ventured to think, though we did not 
venture to express, that it would bo strange if a man of such 
acuteness [and ability, having come unaided almost to the very 
threshold of the temple, would fail to enter it and behold the 
truth, he has been seeking, in its full glory. Our readers mil be 
glad to Icjirn that Dr. Reitli has lately had the moral courage and 
the honesty to avow that his homoeopathy and Hahnemann’s arc 
indontical. 

“ In proof/' says ho, “of the total misconception wliich prevails in Uie pro¬ 
fessional mind legarding Homoeopathy, I may state that on the publication of 
my views, I received severjii communications from Alloiiathic morlical men 
agreeing with my conclusions. Tliey said in effect, your views ai*e similar 
to our own, and arc tlie true explanation of the complexity of drug action. 
To winch I replied—If you agree with me then yon must face Homoeo¬ 
pathy, for my views are neither more nor less than a physiological explana¬ 
tion of the law of similars. ‘ Oh ! but,' said they, ‘ yoiw homoeopjitliy is 
ratieftal and intelligihle, quite different from Hahnemann's absurd system.' 
My reply is, m effect, this—^My homoeopathy and Hahnemann’s are identi- 
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cal; I have not given a. single opinion;, wii^ the exception of thophyElelog^cid 
basis, winch was not held by Hahnemann long b^ore. You assent to 
Homoeopathy as 1 present it; you abhor it as Halmemann presents it— 
they are both tlie same Minm the speculations and absurdities of the latter, 
which are now exploded. You thus take in six, but reject half-a<dozen. 
Your ideas of Halmcmann’s system are, therefore, those of misconception 
and ignorance, for what you now assert your belief in has been the doctrine 
and practice of Hahnemann and his followers for more tRan half a century.*^ 

The circumstances which have led to the confession of Dr. 
Rcith and his consequent cxptilsion from the Infirmary are briefly 
stated as follows:—Dr. Reith having to go on a tour to the 
Continent leaves his wards in charge of his colleagues, Drs. 
Harvey and Smith. Drs. Haivcy and Smith find that Dr. 
Rcith^s patients were taking strange medicines not even men¬ 
tioned by name in the British Pliarmacop^ia, and ordinary 
medicines in strangely minute doses. The strange medioincs 
were evidently those in common use amongst homoeopaths, and 
the strangely minute doses were an approach to the infinitesimal 
doses, the greatest bugbear of the profession. Nothing could be 
more plain, therefore, ilian that Dr, Rcith was using homooopatlnc 
drugs, and ordinary drugs in homoeopathic doses, in other words 
that he was, in fact, a liomceopath. No further inquiry was 
instituted nor was deemed necessary. It was enough for Drs. 
Harvey and Smith to remember that the profession, the legiti¬ 
mate profession, had fixed its ban upon the heretic system. Dr. 
Reith evidently coiuitenancing the condemned system, and 
must, therefore, sulfer condemnation himself. Of what use would 
it be to avail themselves of the opportunity thus presented by 
Dr. Keith’s use of homoeopathic medicines to* see for tliemselves 
if the much abused system deserved the abuse heaped upon it ? 
Of what use would it Ije to see if Dr. Keith’s patients were 
actually deriving any benefit'from the novel plan of treatment in 
which they were placed ? The profession, tliat is, a few members 
thereof, have decided the question for them, and as true and loyal 
members themselves, they ought to remain satisfied with the verdict, 
though it is an acknowledged fact that these so-called judges have 
passed tlieir sentence of condemnation without any examination 
of . the evidence at all. 

Dr. Reith on his return finds himself at once confronted by his 
colleagues in open battle. Instead of a friendly conference on 
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the subject, which Dr. JReith well have expected, consider¬ 

ing the friendship that existed between them, Drs. Harvey and 
Smith address him dcmi-ofBcially protesting against his use in 
the Infirmary of acknowledged homoeopathic medicines and pre¬ 
parations and also against his using extraordinarily minute doses 
of the officinal preparations. He is asked to reconsider his 
views for the 8ai:e of his own professional status, as well as of 
the delicate position, they thought, they were themselves placed in. 
It is strange that they should admit that they have been com¬ 
pelled to address Dr. Rciili with great reluctance, “as,” say 
tliey, we know that yon are imbued with a great zeal for science, 
and that you have a thorough love for your profession.” Dr. 
Keith finding that his zeal for science and love of his profession 
do not save him* from being condemned unheard, asks his pro¬ 
testing colleagues to “ kindly state on what they object to ho¬ 
moeopathic medicines and small doses of officinal preparations.” 
This surprises Drs. Harvey and Smith. Arc tliey singular in their 
disapproval of Ilommopathy ? Have not its pretensions to be con¬ 
sidered either a rational or a sound system of treatment been often 
and ably refuted? They therefore decline tore-open tlie discus¬ 
sion, and hope that on this friendly rcr,ionstrance Dr. Keith might 
be induced to forego the practice of Honiccopathy in the Infirma¬ 
ry, or else they will be bound to bring the matter to the notice 
of the Managers. “ If the Managers shall sanction your proceed¬ 
ings,” they add, “ well and good. We at least as physicians 
to this Hospital shall have acquitted ourselves of our official 
responsibility to the Managers, the public, and the profession.” 
Our readers will here remember, these gentlemen say nothing 
about their resigning in case Dr. Keith is allowed to have his 
own. 

It is necessary to bear in mind the principle involved in this 
letter in order that we may judge Dr. Keith fairly. Dr. Keith 
in his reply has certainly made use of language which, though 
not unparliamentary, was certainly not civil. The provocation 
was great; the liberty of private judgment was entrenched 
upon to a degree which could not fail to inritate the coolest brain. 
Nevertheless wo must say Dr. Keith would have done w'cll to have 
abstained from tart language. He should have remembered 
that ihe cause of truth has not only never been served, 
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but very often has been thwarted by passion &n3 want'' of 
presence of mind. Apart however from this flaw, there is 
nothing in the whole conduct of Dr. Bcith to find fliult ivith. 

Now considering the form the lettem of Drs. Harvey and 
Smith assumed namely, '^the form of a three-fold protest— 
against homoeopathy, against small doses of au^iorized prepara¬ 
tions, and against his published therapeutic opinions generally,” 
virtually, therefore, against the liberty of private judgment, we 
must say that Dr. Reith was bound to do as he has done, only 
he might and should have softened the language he used. Emi¬ 
nent autliorities were ajipealed to. Dr. lleith shows that these 
authorities, being admittedly divided among themselves, could not 
over-ride liflvatG judgment. Reference was' made to the judg¬ 
ment passed by the pi-ofession on homteopalhy as an inert and a 
negative system which has been often and ably refuted. Dr. 
Reith shows that the judgment which the profession, the heads 
of it, have passed upon the reigning system, is more condemnatory 
than that upon homccopathy, declaring the former to be not only’ 
negative and inert but positively mischievous. As for the abhs 
and oft-rept^ated refutation of homoeopathy. Dr. Reith very pro¬ 
perly places it in the same category with the refutation of the 
statements of Galileo and of the diattoverics of Harvey and of 
Jenner. And he further shows that far from the whole profes¬ 
sion having absolutely condemned it, “ such eminent Allopaths 
as Liston, Broussais, Fletcher, Combe, Brera, M^Naughton, hive 
all spoken of Ilommopathy in terms of respect and advocated 
not merely toleration but a fair hearing to its. adherents, and an 
impartial examination of its elniras at the bedside.” Well 
might he therefore exclaim, “ It is reserved for lesser minds to 
act on tlie Inquisitorial principle.” 

Dr. Reith was remonstrated with on the point of the dose 
and was referred to the British Pharmacopeia, " a work compiled 
by the most eminent authoritij's on Therapeutics, and Materia 
Medica in Great Britain,^^ and therefore any departure from its in¬ 
dicated doses must he looked upon as heterodox and worthy of the 
severest censure. Unfortunately for Drs. Harvey and Smith tbe 
compilers of the Phanuacopoeia distinctly say that the indicated 
doses " are not authoritatively enjoined^^ and that the piactitiOner 
is left to "iely on bis own judgment and act on bis own responsi- 
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biliiy in g^raduating^ the doses of any therapeutic agents he may 
wish to administer to his patients." 

As f4g|lr. BeitVs views on the action of .medicines, tl>ey are 
shown to l>e in accordance with those of the best experimental 
pathologists of the day, such as Brown-Se()[uard, Claude Bem.nrd, 
&c; and it was t|;»erefore nothing but ignorance on the part of Drs. 
Harvey and Smith, ignorance of the recent advances made in this 
direction, which could prompt them to declare these views as being 
opposed to the teachings oi’ the foremost men in the profes¬ 
sion. Moreover as they liavo heen long before the jirofession, it is 
somewhat singular on their part to have come forward so late in 
the day to brand them as heretic. 

Drs. Harvey and Smith having intimated to him that tlie 
whole (correspondence shall he sent to the Managers, Dr. Keith 
asks them in honor to answer the following questions, before 
they commit themselves so far:— 

1. Have you carelully studied the subject of lioimeopatby, so 
as to be well acquainted with its principle and mode of a])plication ? 

3. After such a careful study, Ijave you jmt the system to a 
lengthened, impartial, systematic, practical trial, so as to he able 
to form an opinion on its merits ?” 

If the first letter of Dr. Keith surj^rised Drs. Haiwcy and 
Smith, the second sur[)viscs them more; they look upon it as no 
moi’C than a long diatribe on homtcoiiathy," and '' a reckless 
atta<!k upon the profession, calenluted to blacken and discredit it ." 
Seeing, therefore, no end that can be served by replying to Dr. 
Keith's queries, they arc now determined to leave the matter 
in the hands of the Committee of Management of the Infirm.ary, 
to whom Dr. Keith is directed to address any reply he may deem 
tit to make to this their last letter. 

Failing to move bis collegues to state the grounds of their oj)- 
position to him and being thus threatened with condemnation un¬ 
heard, which was likely to affect seriously his “ position and pros- 
jx'cts," he next addresses the Managere wiUi explanations, but 
deeming these insufficient, he publishes a pamphlet on ** Momwo- 
paihy, its nature and relative value” in which he attempts to 
enter into further explanations of his rcas<m for the partial adop¬ 
tion of that system in his practice, and wliich he places in their 
hands, in the hope that they may weigh well and consider before 
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they commit themselves to a rash step. We are sorry our spaoe 
presses. The views embodied in tlie pam})hlet are too important 
and the whole of the proceedings which led to the expHIMon of 
Dr. Reith are too significant to he passed over with a oursoty 
remark. We shall therefore review the subject in our next. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION HONORED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 

The medical profession all over tlie world is the most neglec- 
'ted, the least remunerated, and the mostiin-honored, and no where 
is it more so than in England and this country. Tlie reason 
of this is probably to be found in the fact of the existence of 
a huge concjcit, more or less a disease, in laymen that they 
understand medical subjects as well as, if not better than, those 
who devote their lives to their study and cultivation. This con¬ 
ceit is at the bottom of the want of ap])reciation of the difficul¬ 
ties attendant upon medical research, and consequently of the 
universal ascription of greater uncertainty to medical science, 
and greater shortoomiiig's to the medical profession, than there 
really exist. 

We are glad, therefore, whenever the profession meets with 
appreciation at the hands of the public, and recognition at those 
of the ruling powers; not because we think that it ought to crave 
after other rewards than those of an approving conscience, but 
because we lofik upon such appreciation and such recognition as 
healthfpl signs of the times, as indications of love of life. 

R(‘cently England has made some comjiensation for its past 
negl(H!t of the profession by making baronets of W)me of the dis¬ 
tinguished medical men of the ^y. And it wsems the Govern¬ 
ment of India has some desire to imitate this liberal disposi¬ 
tion on a small scale. We offer our sincere congratulations to 
Dr. Joseph Fayrer, Bdbu Edm Narayn Dds, and Moulvic Tdmiz 
Khdn for the honors they have respectively received at the hands 
of Government. There cannot be the slighest question in the 
mind of any one that these honors have been well and fully 
deserved. Nay- we go so far as to say that much more were 

c 
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deserved. The First Surgeon in and of India, Dr. Fayrer com¬ 
bines in himself rare talents. With solid attainments, and con- 
versant|||||[|th the daily advancing literature of the Healing Art 
in all its branches, he has an enthusiastic love of his profession, 
and a largeness of heart under cover of an apparently blunt 
if not rough ca^ierior, which can scarcely fail to command the 
admiration of any one who has had the opportunity, we had al¬ 
most said, the privilege, of knowing him intimatel 3 \ It would liave 
given us sincere pleasure to see Dr. Fayrer made a knight instead 
of a mere Companion, Bfibu Riiin Ndrayiin D^, by his bold and 
successful operations, especially that of lithotomy, has won laurels 
which an European surgeon might well env}'. And Moulvie 
Tdmiz Khiln has, by his acquirements and his enthusiastic devo¬ 
tion as a teacher in the Medical College, earned for himself 
a name which will live long. 

While we are greatly rejoiced at the honors thus bestowed 
upon these three deserving members of our profession, we cannot 
help observing that there were others, both amongst Europeans 
and Natives, who are no less deserving of similar roeognition, and 
whom therefore a tacit and perliaps unconscious injustice has been 
done by neglect. We would cite only one name, and that from 
amongst the European section of the profession, and ask the 
public to pronounce upon the justice of our observation. Could 
Government, we would ask, select, from amidst the ranks of its 
medical officers, a better man than Dr, Fred. J. Mouat for the 
bestowal of honors ? In whatever light we may view him, whether 
as a medical officer in the eonscientions discharge of his varied 
duties, or as a genuine patriot who is anxious to maintain the digni¬ 
ty and tlie honor of England in India, or as a philanthropist who 
has at heart the amelioration of the cojidition of the ]»eo})le of 
this country, we must all admit that he deserves well of his 
Government. We refmin from nientioning any^’name from amongst 
the Native section of the ])rofession, but there cannot be the 
slighest doubt that there are many on whom state hoh&s would 
sit with grace. * 
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ON THE COBRA POISON. 

B// Leopold SaheVy M. B, 

In liavinof alluded to Camphor and Arsenic as to be respeetivor 
ly in more or less antidotieal rapjjort to vegetable and animal 
I>()i.soiis, it was less our intention to suggest the n^i>pUcatipn of the 
latter in a cobra-accident as a reliable life-saver, than to show 
how mile we have to expect in this respect from any single sub¬ 
stance, be it however pTominently endowed with general antidotic 
virtues, as soon as the ground of chemical neutralization has 
given way. I^V although camphor undeniably holds a promi- 
mnit antidotic rapport to most of the vegetable poisons, it will 
nev(*rthcless be found uiiKt, in the toxicological sense of the 
word, for most of them. 11 loses, if we may say so, in depth, 
in the ])roportioii of its acting at large j it will, as far expe¬ 
rience goes, moderate the physiologicjil action of vegetable drugs 
when one of them has been taken by a hcjilthy })ersoii for proving^ 
sake j it will disturb their medicinal action, when the same have 
])oen taken in such doses as are generally prescribed by the allo¬ 
pathic physician ; but it will, in most cases, fail to antidote when 
poisoning rpiantities have been taken. 

Tjet us be understood. Every drug will not less act, in a cer¬ 
tain measure, aiitidotically to that pre^'iously tak(*n in such 
doses as described above;, since the result of two different actions 
upon the same body must, on simple mechanical grounds, be 
ditTi;rent from that liable tf) be produced by each of them sejm- 
ratcly. But since, on the other hand, our body docs not represent 
an indivisible, mathematical point, but a complex of different 
structures and organs, two such different drugs acting on the 
same individual will usuallv divide their differcot effects between 
themselves, each of them playing on that organ to which* it holds 
the most affinity, so that their mutual neutralization resolves itself 
into a kind of physiological compromise. It is not within our 
present pur|)Ose to investigate how far this physiological compro¬ 
mise be real or apparent only, permanent or vanishing; suffice it 
to state that the prac:tico of polypharmacy, so intimately connected 
with that of allopathy, partly springs from that ground, and tlmt, 
dpnphor by contrast, would, iu the above case, not undergo any 
compromise with, but gradually extinguish the total action of its 
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preceding, vegetable drag. We need hardly say that something 
similar will occur in the case of camphor being from the very 
beginning mixed with any of those drugs, to which it holds such 
an antidotie virtue. 

From the above we may analogically judge, how little we 
have toi^expcct, from arsenic in cobra accidents, by virtue of its 
being admitted as holding a general antidotie rapport to animal 
poisons. This class of poisons being besides by far rarer than 
those of the vegetable kingdom, wc stand even in want of a suffi¬ 
cient number of facts to maintain the generality of the assertion. 
It is tnio, in poisoning resulting from decayed animal matter or 
from diseased animals, there is hardly an agent more apt to meet 
the morbid cause and effect than arsemic. Hut if, as it seems, 
the general notions of hommopaths in tliis respect be solely deriv- 
«m 1 from such oases, the basis of the experience would e\ddently 
be too narrow as to support the upper stnioturc of a general 
assertion. We are besides in the position, as might be seen here¬ 
after, to account on quite other grounds for the remedial ^'irtue of 
arsenic in cases arising from putrid animal poisons. We must 
however confess to have seen excellent results from the adminis¬ 
tration of arsenious acid in hydro])hobia; and this not only 
when no outbreak of rage succeeded tlie accident—the mad dog 
might then have made a fool of the doctor—^Init even when hydro- 
phobic symptoms had made their appearance in the course of time, 
they were, under the preventive treatment of ai’scnic, soon subdued 
by the further application of appropriate remedies. But then this 
proves only the proplf^laetic virtue of arsenic agaiust animal poi¬ 
sons I After all, the application of that so often mentioned drug in 
course of experiments on animals with (sobra, may not quite be a 
vain trial, were it only in order to learn how far that mineral sub¬ 
stance dlBserves the reputation it enjoys amongst homoeopaths. 

We leave the subject of general antidotes with no regret, know¬ 
ing as we did before, that there is nothing of imx)ortance to expect 
from that quarter, and turn with the more zeal to our proposed re¬ 
searches about a specific cobra-antidote on daynamical grounds. 

A specijic antidote on dummical grounds I Here are two words, 
which, we are afraid, udll require a score of words for explanation. 
We know full well what to think by a specific chemical antidote; 
'we flatter ourselves to understand even what we meant by a 
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general autidoie lo vegetable or animal poisons; it is this : those 
conditions, which preside over the grouping of atoms in vegotaWe 
or animal molecules and their conservation as such when already 
fonned, become altered in the presence of certam sulsfanccs (cam¬ 
phor, arsenic*) whereby a partial disintegration takes place within 

* Dr. Orauvogel lately made the fwllowing pxperimcntfc TTc Ko<1kod several 
ernmbs of corn-broad and pot thoin in a moist place. Alter a few dayiS all of * 
them wore covered with a crowd of vegetation, the penicilUura glaucum. lie 
then poured upon the first piece a concentrated solution ofJunar caustic, upon 
the second ono of mcrourius corrosives, the third was similarly treated with 
kali causticum, the fourth with chloride of calcium, the fifth with sulphate of cop¬ 
per, the sixth with ferrum hydrochloricum, and the seventh with spirit of cam¬ 
phor. Of all the above mentioned solutions the greater part flowed over the 
mould without iiijuruig it; only on those places where a mechanical obstruction 
prevented their flow and allowed them a long lasting action, some of them partly 
caused injury to the mould. Camphor was the ouly exception ; it destroyed 
all the fungi brought into conbict with, changing them into an amorphous mass. 
Of the piece.s of bread, thus treated and put again in the same moist place, 
those over which the spt. camphor had been poured, did nut shew the slightest 
indication of a renewed growth of penicillii, whereas on all the other pieces 
mould c|.me forth again in its usual abundance. 

Christison in his treatise on poisons, article Arsenic, after having shewn by 
various facts the remarkable property of that substance, now to prompt, now to 
withhold the process of putrefaction in the bodies of those poisoned by it, or to 
sot into rapid decomposition a poisoned carcase, while some parts of it have 
withstood decomposition for months in the midst of the general decay, says : 
"If the preservation of the bodies is not occasioned by some accidental collateral 
cause (a mode of accounting for the phenomena which seems inadmissible) this 
property of arsenic must depend on its causing, by some operation on the living 
body a different disposition and affinity among the ultimate elements of organized 
matter and so altering the operation of physical laws on it. There appears no 
sound reason for rejecting this supposition, especially as’it is necessary to admit 
an analogous change of affinities as the only mode of accounting for a still more 
inoomprehensible violation of the ordinary laws of nature,—the spontaneous 
combustion, or preternatural combustibility of the human body.’* 

It is highly probable to us that the solution of that contradiction lies in two 
opposite actions of arsenic on animal matter, depending upon the magnitude of 
the quantity. Christison himself states that arsenic is a good preservative 
of animal textures when it is directly applied to them in quantities. 

"Hence,” he says, "if in a case of poisoning the arsenic be not discharged'by 
vomiting, and the patient die soon, it will act as an antiseptic on the stomach at 
least, perhaps on the intestines also.” It would then appear that large doses of 
arsenic produce preservation and mummification, whereas small doses, such as 
comes into contact vith the tissues by absorption promote decomposition of 
animal structure. We have, thanks to the progress of modern science, survived 
that period, when the bomceopath stood isolated with his theory, that different 
dosea of the same drug exbiUt physiological actions, not only different in degree, 
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those molecnles, in consequence of which their ixnsonousncss 
—if they happen to be naturally endowed with that virtue—^l)e- 
comes, as an inherent molecular (luality, more or less extinguished 
h)o. Hut what are we to understand by a specific dynamical 
antiflotc ?—An antidoU* which operates, not by altering the capa¬ 
city of the poison, but b}'altering the capacify of the system, 
.so iis to render the same firm against the assailing power of the 
destructive substance. Do we ojierate on another principle in na¬ 
tural diseases ? Here is a cholera ]>atient before us, tormented 
with all those agonizing* sufferings, common to that violent disease. 
What is the matter with him ? A ])(nsonous principle, which for 
want of a more appropriate name, we sinijdy call cholera-poison” 
has assailed our siithTer. llight or wrtmg in ()nr x>rcsumi)tion, we 
act accordingly and ]»roeeed to treatment. Have wo ever seen 
that hy|)othetk*.al poison? have wc ever ascertained its nature, 
or even its existence by ehetnieal analysis ?—No. Never mind, 
we say; the chief commandants of two belligerent armies need 
not necessarily have a ^lersonal accpiaintance, in order to light; 
one Icnows the action and the tendency of action of the other, atid 

f/ 

this is enough for the ])urpose of either of them. AVe know the 
inorbiiie enemy by liis deleterious etleets, and that is suflieient for ' 
our therapeutic purpose, h’or what do we ultimately know more 
about any being, than the mode and nat ure of its atfeeting us ? 

In attempting dynamically to cure a disease by any drug 
whatever, wo tacitly admit that there is a law governing the 
morbific principle on one side, and the drug’s at'tion on the other. 

but often ililTerent and oven opposite in a character. All modern physiologists iio^^ 
agree to tliat. The preventive treatment of Hydrophobia with arsenic mentioned 
in the text wa.s eoudueted with so called hoinneopathic doses (3rd dec. dilution 
applied to the fresh wound and a higher dilution internally) and we venture 
to doubt if massive dose-s could effect the .same good results. The proposed ex¬ 
periments on animals with arsenic against cobra bite, might for an analogous 
reason perhaps be best conducted on the same prinriple. 

Those who think themselves so completely convinced that the use of the 3rd 
dilution would never result in any sensible effects, had only to try on themselves, 
when in good health, the effects of arsenic not only of the third, but if they like, 
oven of the sixth dilution, equal to a millionth of a drop of the original drug. 
Let them take one drop of that dilution in a tablcspoonful of water, two op 
three times a day, and they will soon find themselves affected with diarrheeaie 
stools. Similar trials with the 30th and even 60th dilution are reported to 
have produced the opposite effect of constipation. 
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The mode of making- the best use of the latter in order to remove 
the deleterious consequences of the former, as a matter of thera¬ 
peutic system,” may be, and has been dilferently, and even 
oppositely constructed by the various Schools of Medicine; but to 
deny the very existence of tlioso above mentioned laws, is, to say 
the least, incompatible with any medical system. In fact, patho¬ 
logy teaches us, to a certain extent, the law and fiature of various 
morbific principles, in so tar as they afiect our organism, their ten¬ 
dency, their course, &c. Toxicology, on the other baud, makes us 
acquainted with those principles embodied in drugs as far as we 
arc concerned in them. To oj)pose to a given jnorbific force tliat 
ttjxicological force which would be the best match for it, is the 
task of Medicine; the drug by the instrumentality of which sucli 
a task has been fulfilled, has become a remedial agent and will for 
ever remain so, unless Nature alters lier luialtcrablc laws ; it has 
become a specific remedy. A specific ibr what ? For that morbi¬ 
fic force, or for that morbific effect, for the removal of which it 
has hoeu successfully applied; and it will not be Nature^s fault, 
indeed, if she proves herself strictly consistent in the inaintonance 
of her order, leaving any morbific force unneutralized, any mor¬ 
bid effect untouched, in a word, leaving any disease uncured, in 
regard to which she has never proved herself otherwise from the 
beginning of time. 

The atomic condition of any given drug being at all times the 
same, all that would be required, in order to establish a set of 
specifics for different diseases, is tliat the pathological condition 
of any given disease he aiw.-iys the same too,, in order lliat the 
same result should he attained from the ai)plicatiou of tlu! one to 
the other. Pathology however tcacbcs us that the last sup 2 )osition 
is not true. Wc know that otic funthirncntul nujrbid state is 
liable to arise from various derangements of the system. 
Tubtjrcular meningitis, for instance, may be attended with effusion 
of scrum into the ventricles, with serous infiltration of the suh- 
stanee of the brain itself, with gelatinous softening of the stomach, 
with a deposition of miliary tubercles into many organs, as the 
lungs, spleen, kidneys &c., which on their hand must again pro¬ 
duce derangements iieculiar to their spluire of vitai and organic 
action. It matU.‘r,s little for our healing (uirpose, if these dilferent 
species of tlie same q)athologiciil type be produced by as many 
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originally different revulsive forces, or if in all varieties the same 
morbific force underlie the typical character of the disease, the 
varieties being merely produced by a corresponding variety of 
conditions; since the conditions under which two forces meet, are 
as essential to a desired result as the nature of those two forces it¬ 
self. There can then be (and clinical experiences corroborate that 
statement) no specific for meningitis in general; but there may 
be a specific for every form of that pathological state : there may 
be a group of speeijius for it. The same may be said of cholera 
with its varieties, classified under the pathological names of 
cholera Asiatica, cholera morbus, cholera sicca, &c., and in fact of 
any other disease, whether we have a particular pathological name 
for its varieties or not. How else could it be that the king of the 
BO called specifics, duininc, does not always cure intermittent fever? 
Is it not the same drug which has removed the periodic fever 
attacks of four patients ? why will it not cure the same, fifth case ? 
—Simply because tlie fifth case is not the same as the four others; 
although it looks apparently as such; there must be a siHseific 
condition underlying that fifth case for which quinine is no 
match, has never been a match. Quinine is then no specific for 
intermittent fever, but a specific for a certain species of intermit¬ 
tent fever, just as arsenic is a specific for anotlier species of the 
same disease.* Paradox as it may sound, it is nevertheless true, 
there is no specific for any disease, because there are man^. 
Every pathological case constitutes an individuality for itself and 
must be treated as such. 

But while this is—theoretically at least—^more or less recog¬ 
nized by the profession, and the hunt after specifics in a therapeu¬ 
tical respect has given way to the more reasonable, and therefore, 
in its results, more successful task of individualizing, the idea of 
specifies has not been allowed totally to die out. Abandoned, dis¬ 
carded by therapeutists, it has retired to the camp of the toxicolo¬ 
gists, where it figures under the old, time-honored name of a specific 
anlidok in ^11 glory. There is undeniably more real and more ap¬ 
parent ground for its flourishing in this quarter. Chemical antidotes 

* That qoinine cures four-fifths of intermittent fever cases docs not prove that 
it is a specific the degree of at least four-fifths, but that a certain intermit¬ 
tent fever species occurs four times amongst five cases; other conditions maj 
arise and other drugs may temporarily enjoy the honor of being an anti- 
fhbriie specific. * 
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arc true fspccifics and have, no doiiht, much contributed to 
kee])iu5 up the rcs|>ect of that more doubtful clasps of antidotes— 
the dj^uamieal ones. On the other hand, It must be jjraiited that 
the latter have a stronjjf pretension to existeiiec, even when the 
evisteuee <)f sjieeitic remedies are strictly denied, or declared as a 
matter of impossibility. In fact, if it be true that a i*emody which 
oiKre cured a g;ivcn disease must always do the same, provided all 
the other circumstances be th(‘ same, we hav(i in this very fact the 
best warranty for the admissibility of specific antidotes, since this 
(;lass of a.f'^eiits have, unlike the I’ernedial atp'nls in natural diseases, 
the advania;>v ol‘dealing; in a j^-iven ease, with a well defined poison, 
unalterable in its nature and permanent, in its eliaraeter. When 
ijuinine docs not ituve all sorts of inti'i’initliMit fevi'rs, we are free to 
think that, there arc ditfiU’ent species of fever-miasm, emhody- 
iinr uecordin^ly ditferent inorbitic pr;uei]*les, and that therefore, 
bciiii;' always cijual to itself, could not jirove eijually a 
s])ecitie towards mor))itic ])riiici])les of a ditferent nature. Hut 
su])])()se now, a man in jjfood healtli had be(*u poisoned hy (jehiine^ 
sn]>pose a (lrni»' had heon administered, and removed tlic disastrous 
Cduseipionees, have we hencefort.li not the be.st reason t<i look upon 
that. dvujLif as n sjjecLtii* (juiuine-autubite V Have we not the vij^ht 
to say : unlchs iSialure be inconstant, unle.ss (jn'iuiiH’ ceases to 
be (jnmiiie. or that dru:;’ which proved itself once antidotic ceases 
to be that dru^-/^ the result must be the same V 

vSuch seems aetually to be the way of rensonino- of some Toxieo- 
li>i>ists; we believe liowever we are in a ])osiilon to sliow, that, the 
idea of sjua-ilic dynamical antidote is not le.ss erroneous, as that of 
a therapeutic sjicciiic. 


(To be continued.) 
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2V/e Principles and Pructire of Medidne in Brnt/nli. IJy (ruji<ya 

Persatid MookcTjcu, jM. H., Vol. I. Ba])tibt jSUssion Pr(‘ss, 

Calciittiij ls(5(). 

We buv(*j wlifiiovcr o]>})ovliini(K‘s prosontod, attoinpted to vindi¬ 
cate the flaiiMS of' llio yTsidii.ates of llio Medical ("ollci»-tM»f Benii^al 
in (lovori'nioit si-v\!<•»•, l'> i.rUer coiisidcrntiou than i.hey have 
hitherto met with. AVc do thisetn principle, with a two-fold ohjoet, 
—not nnnrly to st'O just ici* done to a most n<;o-!oeted <;1jiss of pub¬ 
lic servants, but likewise to pivve»it deterioralion of the eflleieiu'y 
of the sc'rviec iiself. Tlie <jmdity of the ai‘ti( lo ver\ t>rten <le- 
pends upon the })riee people are williuo- to set upon it. As the 
demand so the supply. And this is apjdieablo not merely to j^ross 
material articles, but oven to siudi articles as luuuau ehai'acter 
and Immau tpuilitication. 

Now as we confessed the other day, our ]>h‘adin^ in the cause 
of the Sub-assistant Surifeous has hitherto been in vain : we have* 
well niifh failed to L»et the ears of tbe])owers that be. We there¬ 
fore beofin pleadino- in the reverse way. Wo uro-e u]iou our 
(dieuts to render the ju.diee of their cause too ])alpable to be over¬ 
looked. We uro*e tbeui to set a new ])rineiple of ])olitieal econo¬ 
my in motion, 'fhe artieh' tlu'v have hitlierto l>een setlinjr forth 
has not heeii able to fetch the price it deserves. Instead of lower¬ 
ing its abstdute value, let them improve it, and we can almost 
assure them, they will command, nay, compel better rates. This 
is our conviction, at li‘asi, this is the only remedy. Persistent 
good work cannot fail to he appreciated. Intellectual aud moral 
qmiUties will always force attention and eoraniand respect. We go 
go far as to assert, this is the only way r>f maintaming our indivi¬ 
duality as a nation. Physically wcj are perhaj)s the weakest na¬ 
tion on the face of the globe. But psychically we are not, and 

we may vet ret rieve our lost name. If wo do not, it will be on- 

•• <■ 

tirelv our own fault. 
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AVe therefore hail with particular pleasure any the slifthtcsi 
effort at inteneetual improvement, iiiasmiicii Jis such things servo 
to keep hope alive, the hope, namely, that the preservation of 
our nationality is still in our hands; or, if we chose other modes of 
expression, that we can yet take a most important j)art in the affairs 
of the world; that de;»raded and down-trodden t^s we have been 
and still are, wo need not make our exit irom the stage of active 
existence. 

It is a conceit of ours, how far Knp])orte(l hy cvidi'uco, we cannot 
stop to discuss,—it is a conceit which is daily gaining ground as 
a settled conviction, that originality in any de])arlment of know- 
ledg(.*, even in tho.se which dejnuid upon piirii olnervation and 
ex])eriment, can only be attauusl by cultivating it through the 
nn'diiiin of the vernacular. relaiiousbip between thought 

and laTUi'ua«:c has vet to he made out., lint this much is cer- 
tain, that languag(i is at once the vehicle and the instrument ot 
tluuight. Thought, therefore, is so tliorouglily int<>rwov(m with, 
anid dependent upon, language, that for the rapidity of its flow 
and the fuliuiss of its development, it is necessary that the in¬ 
strument and the vehicle sht)uhl be that to which the mind is most 
used, which is ingrained as it were with it since the dawn of its 
functional activity. 

Aloreovcr it is an acknowledged fact, which our Universities have 
just begun to act ujjon, that the inflss of the pi'oplclcari only be 
r(‘acbed through the medium of the vernacular, 'fo succeed in oficcl- 


inganv reform it isnoccssarv that the reformer should thoroughly 
sympathise with Ihosi* among whom it is iiitcmlcd to introduce 
till* refonn. And this sympathy is only possible by thinking and 
feeling with them as well as by making them feel and think with 
us, which can only be done through tlioir natural language. 
Whatever value the doctrine of incarnation may have in the 
field ol' theology and religion, we eamioi liolf» remarking, it em- 
bodi<*s a ])rinciple co-exteniive with human nature*. To sym- 
patbiizc with man it was necc,ssary for Uod himself to bend llis 
awful Alajesty down b) liis hnvly eouditioji. In tlic whob* range 
of philoso])hy, we venture to say, it w«>uld ho impossible to find 
u proposition, a <logma, or a hypothesis, if you will, which so 
probes human nature to its ultimate dejdlis. And it would be 
for the weal of our race, if conquerors, rulers, reformers, all of 
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wliich mig'ht to Ijc synonymous terms, should always remember 
the spirit of ibis dofyma, wliieli could only Iiave Injcn conceived 
by the mind at, its sublimest flin-bt. 

The above observations mi^dit be looked upoiifjs an unwarrant¬ 
able dij 4 ‘ressioTj on our part while about to review a work on 
medicine in Bengali. Wc <lo not think so ourselves. We Ixilicve 
a better opportunity could not have presenied it.st'lf for layinir 
those observations before the j)ublic. .Additions to the A’erna- 
cular literature are, as mipfht now be und<'r.siood, of the j^reatest 
iinportanee. Each addition of real merit is a step in advamn*, 
which helps the cause, of the country forward. The work before 
‘us is one of (*onsid('i’abl(‘ merit. Jud^'ed by the measure of 
available opportunities for wrifin”* such a work, w(‘ do not h(‘sitate 
to sav, it (iouKl not liave been bett(‘r. We do not mean to say that- 
a bettor work on ryedieiiie could not have l)een written in Ben^l^ali; 
but could not have been under the circumstances as it is called. 


There is nothinep in the work that, may b(‘ said to liave the faint¬ 
est odour of orij^'inality. It. is, in fact, nothini.;* more or better 
than a. translation. It i,s, how(‘ver, not a literal tran,sla.tion; and 
this is oTec.t deal; this is layin<; t!u* foundation of future ufirnfjdn 
at least to originality. 

The work befon* ns atlords a satisfactory proof that proL»TCs.s is 
always a sIoav and cumulativi' proec.s.^. Pn'vioiis efllets must not 
only never be despi'ied, but should always be tahen ;;dvantao'e of. 
We are often led to the <‘(;nlijics of in'w truths hy tlu' lu'lp of tlic 
shadows thrown ]>v tiie errors of the pa.st. B'c are <>lad, therefore, 
to sec that Dr. (innj^‘;i Persand IMookerjee acknowledp s, in his 
modest preface, the services rendered to Inaif^ali Aledical Liter¬ 
ature by bis predeccssor.s in authorsliip. 

The work i,s iwoposed to he eom]de1ed in two volumes, of 
which the iirst, is now given to the pul)Iie. The getting* uj) 
of the present vohum* is excellent, ha^^ng• Imx'ii printed in one of the 
best Printing Ilmises in Calcutta, 11 :* Ikjptl.^t ^Mission Press. TIjo 
volume consists of 71^ pages Octavo, of wliicb, as the author bdls 
us in the preface, “ more than 200 pages liave Ix'cn devoted to 
the consideration of Ccneral Pathology, and with the description 
of individual diKea.se.s their sjieciul ]>alhology has been dwelt upon. 
For the emivcnicuee of the jiractitioner, the Diagnosis and the 
Treatment of individual disi'ases have been given rather at length, 
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eonsiflerin" the rikc of the IkwIc. Tn tliosJe eases, wliere tlui diajj;- 
uo.sis is »lilB(?ult and most needlul, llie special syniptonis have been 
compared in two etdarans. With regard to trealniont,” ho eoiitinuos, 
'^tho anli-sjK)liative inode of jmx'coding, adopted by the most 
a])proved and successful praclltionors, has been followed, and where 
delinite rules can p(»ssiblv be laid down, the medipinos have been 
mentioned in the shape of ])reseriptions/’ 

Tt should be renieinbered that th(' therapenties of the work is 
purely allopathie, and it is so far satisfactory that the spoliative 
antiphlogistic mode of treatment has Ikvmi csehewid. It would 
have given us much pleasiin^ if we could say that the author has 
kept his eye o)i(>n. upon the j)rogress that has been made in this 
direction even in his own school. For instane(^, under treatment 
of JntlainIllation, while the author has some judicious remarks on 
the dangers of the <.!d antiphlogistic mode, we do not meet with 
a word about a drug which is now being largely used, and 
lauded as a most ]>o\verrul anli))hlogi>tie, by some of the eminent 
allopathic physicians (d* the day, we mean. Aconite. We arc al¬ 
most disinclined to heiiove, that Dr. ]\look<*rjee should h(* igno¬ 
rant of Dr. lleilh’s ])a])ers on the suhje-et that apjieared in the 
El'mhartjh Mnlical Iurniiif, for I'l'bruary and A]iril, IStiS, and 
Dr. Samuel Wilks’s arliele lluit a])pe.ire(l in the PmcliHouer for 
Deee.mher, i StlS. Is he afraid, then, or asliameil, to allude to this 
drug, from its being intimately associated with I lonaeojKithy and its 
fouudci'. For, it. was llahinMuann who first discovered the admir¬ 
able antiphlogistic virtues of this precirais ]>lan1. Ifad he done 
nothing else, we maki* no hesitation to say, his naim* would by 
this tim<' have been imniortalizijd as of tme <d' the greatest 
henefactors of mankind. He has been eeli])sr<l, so to say, by his 
own glory. 

It is not only in thera]>enlics, hut in other matters, also, we arc 
.sorrv to hud, the author sirems to take no iiolieo ol' recent ideas. 
Thus for iii.stanee, in sja.'aking of the origin of malaria, he alludes 
only to the two ordinary tlumries, the theory of its being' a pro¬ 
duct of vegetable decomposition, and tla' tlu'ory of its being a 
gaseous eniaiiatioii from marsliy or ilamp soils, lie lakes no 
notice of the theory advanced by Dr. J’allas of the French Array in 
Algeria, aee<ntling to wlii(*h, marshe-, both in tlieir geographical 
constitution and in the ctftcts w'hi<*h they produce upon the cco- 
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nomy, present tlic f?rcutcst analogy to the jfalvanic pile, and there¬ 
fore, intermittent fevers are due to the electrical emanations of 
the marshy pile, and not to miasmata which have been never met 
with; nor of the microscopic researches of Dr. Salisbury of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, which seem to prove that the so-callcd malarious Inter- 
mittents result H'c infection of the system with peculiar 

species of cryptoj^iiinic plants, the germs of which appear to 
enUir the circulation through tl»e air-cells of tlie lungs. Nor does 
the author take notice «)f th<‘ fact which we have been so strongly 
insisting upon in onr images, r.nd which seems to being gradually 
rccogni/cd by the [)rofession, as evidenced by Dr. Cntclille^s 
recent observations, tlu* fact, namely, of malarious e])idemics 
invariably breaking out in hwalilics of which the natural drainage 
has been too smldenly checked cither by natur.il, f)r as ap]>ears more 
jn'obable, by artiticial means. 

Again, we had wislied to see adopted in the work the nomen¬ 
clature of diseases lately promulgated by the lloyal College of 
Physicians of Lomloii, and whi(*!i is iu)w suju'rseding that, by 
Dr. Farr. Wo trust tliis will be done in a second edition, which wo 
have no doubt nill soon be eilh'd for. 


We must refniin bowe\er from being t()0 critical for obvious 
re.'isons. As u lirst attempt, the work before us is admirable. 
The coinj»ilation is elaborate; the desc-riptions are full aiid bj the 
point; the diction clear, simjde, aiul chaste. The author lias 
very judiciously attached greater imjiortaneo to diseases most pre¬ 
valent in India, ha\ing treated, for example, malarious fevers, 
diarrluca, dysentery, cholera, rheumatism, ici;., at much greater 
length than yellow fever, tophus fever, diphtheria, &:c. Tlie 
work, we must admit, displays great zeal, industry, and learning 
on the })art of its author, and we sineert'ly hope, the sense of 
solemn res]ionsibility of his calling will s.ooii induceJlum to 
shake olf the jn-tjudiees of his .school, and lead him to inquire 
into the principles and practice of a systian that lia.s already effect¬ 
ed sfich a revolution in theivipeuties;—a system which, as the 
authors mind has so justly a])]>re( iatcd the dangers of the old 
s{H>liativc mode of tre.atment, ought to command his most serious 
attent ion, inasmuch a^ it religiously “ u>hv<Is crenj ihiny in the 
stlghieat degree enfeehling, and as imieh as pos.sil>le every cwitatioii 
of pain, for pain also diminishes the strength.” 
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On the PhysioltMjical Ad,ioiir and Thempentic Uses of Colocynih.*' 

By Alfred C. Pope, Esq., of Ixjo. 

Amoug tho oldost amstitnents of tbo MMtt'vlii jMi'.iIuvi, auil in the early 
history of medicine, one of the iiioKt comnion of ivimidies jwvRcril'Mjd in a 
great varietjj of discaapfl ami in eomhiuation with an equally couaiderahle 
mimher of other drugs, mloci/nth iii .at ihejinaieutdiiyemployetlbyallo- 
jjatliic ])raj;titioiU‘i's only ;is all ingfudU-nt of an ii]>erieiit pill. IVior to the 
linn* of Hahn'kjiaxn its sadogieal action was unhMown ; the dLscaj^es 
which alone it could aiil in curing wore unrecognised. The aceumto iii- 
fomiatiou we posse,ss of its j)hysiological projunties and of its therajicutic 
uses w'c owe, in tht' firnt hist.'iuoe, to II.vtinkm.w.n’.s <ievc]opmcut of the 
method of ascertainiug tlio medicinal virtues of dm,g.s, to his clear enun¬ 
ciation of the ])ruic,ijile iipmi which rcincdios ouglit to be stdccted ; and 
snviidfy, to the skill, cnoj'gv and courage dLsplaicd by some of Ids disciples 
in suluuitting tlicuisclvcs to much volnnt.'irv siificring, in order to obtidii 
a corrt'ct insight into its phisioh'gical action, II is iinjiossiblc to sl.udy tlie 
c\'j»eriuif*iit.s of (J<*i".stet, .flati.sjii.inn, I’otli.ni.sol, \V;il/kc, Wurinb and others 
without being .struck by the iacstiiuablc \aliie of investigations of this 
kind; ami, equally so, without admiring the self-ih:n\iiig y.e;d with which 
their ])aiufnl labours wciv eomlucted. 

The eolocyuth or bittei' cueniulier belongs to the n.aturai order of tho 
Cucurbit.ais'ie. The ]»art of the plant usi’d in medicine is the fridt, wliich 
is imported from 8uurn:i in a jHielcd slate, and is known in comnuiree us 
'I’urki.sh eoloeynth. The pulp i.s (d a whitish yellow colour, inodorous, 
light, spongy, ])ovous, tough, and uauscoiisly bitter. The seeds are j»:de in 
colour ami iulcn.si*]y bitter. In the linti-sf) I'hnnnacopma jiu extract is 
the only offidmd prep:uation, A tineture made from tho ]mlp, after the 
seeds have boon removed, i.s the foiru in which it is generally u.sed by 
honueopathio j)ractitioner.s. A trituration is, however, also made ; and 
that it retains the active jiropcrtics of the dmg, important provings 

undertaken with it fully attest. For the spetimeus of fruit and tiudure 
1 have W'ilh me, f am under obligatiou.s to Mr. Isaac Thompson, of tho 
firm of Thompson and (,’ap[)cr, of Liierpool. The tincture has heen jire- 
jiared according to the instructions of the J'hann.-icofHeia tJommittce of the 
British llomrropatldc Society. 

The resiuold derived from a w'atery oNti’ai.t, and l,(?rmed (vlocynlhin^ is 
but little used. .Some very oliaraeterisfic; provings made with ft by the 
Vienna Society, evidently slj.^w that it is a p)i,*]>aratiou deserving more 
attention tlnui that hitherto accorded to it. 

The .sources frem which we ilerive our knowledge of the physiological 
action of colorynth are the following, Firnt^ Br. Wjitzke lias collected a 

* Head before the Members of the Northern IloiiMjeopathic Medical Associa¬ 
tion at Bradford, October 9tb, 18GS. 
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fomnderable numltor of oiisea where the eating erf colocjnth tuples, or 
drinking conaiclerabic quantities of decoctions made from them, have in some 
instances placed life in imminent dangm*, and in others proved fatal. 
iSecondlif, we have the provings made by Hubuemoun and under his super¬ 
vision. Tliese, with the exceptiou of those of liis son Frederick and Of 
Dr. llombui'g, are singularly meagre. Thirdli/, Professor Martin of Jena 
and l)i-. Heclienberger have uoutributed some personal ex^jerimeuts, but 
tlicy do not add much to the infomiation obtained by prcntipi observers. 
Lastlff, and dhictiy, are we indebted to the mend lors of the Society 
established in Vienna for the pui-ja^se of proving drugs. Seventeen persons 
wtae eugogetl in the jawing of coloci/nthf and they ivcord fifty different 
sets .of experiuwsits. Dr, Wtitzkos jnonograpli containing the details of 
tlieae experiments l«w l)ecn translated by Dr. Metcalf of New York, and 
is {mblislied in the Ajqnaidix to the first volume of the AVM Atnerican 
Jovmal of Jlomenopatki/. 

In proceeding from a study of the oxj>erimHnts tims brought together 
to j)re8ent you w'ith sm account of the physiologiud action and therajxiutic 
uses of cdocfilth I pro|>osc—/’iVa/, to give a of tho^ Hyinjjturas or 

signs of disonlore*! healtli which follow its use, I slmll examine 

tlm oonditions under which those symjitoms most commonly present them¬ 
selves; Thirdly I shall point out the tissues to which sucji synijitoms are 
referable. Fourthh^, fi-oni these facts I shall endeavour tt> shew to what 
forms of di.sease this medicine stands in n hommopathie relation ; txnUjimdlf 
shall draw )rour atteutiou to some of the i)riudj»ii.l medicines presenting an 
aoidogous physiologuad jwtion. 

The intensity witli which coUvijidh mils, luui the area over which its influ¬ 
ence is felt, !irt> directly proportioned to the (juantity «)f the drug token, lii 
the cjaaes of pftiaoaiug—oases where one or more aj»ploa liave been token— 
intense pain, desaa-ibed as unutterable colic, together witli gwiat heat and 
tenderness on jwessure, are fidt in the cqiigastric region. Vomiting, which 
gives no relief, and, in some instances, vertigo, fainting and convulsions 
ensue. Tlie ixiiu, cutting and twisting, rajiidly extends, until K involves 
tho whole abdomen. Copious jmd frequent fluid, ami thin feculent evacu¬ 
ations follow, and then comes violent tenesmus of the lowest jxirtion of the 
bowel, attended with considerable discharges of blood mixe.d with shreds of 
false membrane. 

The post-mortem examinations of two cases revealed n congested ap- 
pewwnce of tlie whole, and ei-osions of portions of the raucous membrane 
of the stomach. Similar appearances were met with in that of the small 
ahd large intestines, gra<iually diminishing in degree as the lower jiortioifls 
of the bowel were apjiroached* dn one, death ensued in a few hours ; in- 
the other, the victim survuved the consequences of his fcdly three days. 

By those who submitted thmnselves to the influence of this drug for the 
purpose of nscertaiuing tlie nature of its action, it was taken in quantities 
varying from 1(» to 100 di’iips at a dose. Dr. Ametli and one or two others 
nlso iHSvde exjiorimente with tlie-let, 2nd, ftrd and 4th dihdaoaki In 
instaaice, symptoms citaracteristic of odtiffnik -ware obtained* and in 
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Dr. Aznetli’B cbm, mow M ihm when he ww experimenting With totembly 
laige doses of the pure tinctme* 

Wheress in the cmcs of pcnsooing 1 hnve a&uded to^ the severe epigsstnc 
pain followed immediately on swa]h)wing the potion, several hours 
elapsed in the case of the Vienna provers ere the presence of the drag mode 
itself felt. 

The following ^etch of its effects ocnftams those symptoms wbidi re« 
peatedly occurred to different provers. The first abnsnnal sensations‘rso 
marked are bitter taste, eructations with nausea ; burning on the amterior 
part of the tongue ; burning, scraping and diyness in the pharynx ; burn¬ 
ing with tenderness on pressure in the epigastrium ; twisting and griping 
p^Lin in the umbilical and hyjKigastric regions, intensely severe in its charac¬ 
ter ; flatulent distension of the abdomen, and presently violent rectal 
tenesmus, with urgmit calls to stool, followed by gushes of thin l>appy evacu- 
ationa The intensity of the tenesmus was especially marked >111 Dr. 
Bausmann, and was such as on three occasions to paralyse tihe sphincter 
ani. The urinary secretion is largely inci'ea&ed ; the calls to evacuate the 
bladder are both frequent and urgent, and tlie passage of urine is attended 
with burning in the urethra. 

At the same time that the action of this drug is being felt in the abdo¬ 
men, effects no less characteristic are cxfieneuced in the face and the ex¬ 
tremities. In tine former, pain is felt in the left frontal and temporal re¬ 
gions, and gradually extends over the left side of the face. It is dull and 
aching, or burning and cutting in character. Dr. Geratel’s account of his 
symptoms is one of the best. After taking sixty drops of the tincture 
he felt a dulnoss in the left side of the head, with pressing and burning 
pains in the orbit, temple, side and dorsum of the nose, and in the upper 
teeth of the same side. Later in the same day there were dulness in the 
forehead with constrictive and pressing pains in the left malar beme, ex¬ 
tending thence into the left ear. On another occasion, a dose of eighty 
drops was followed by a pressing and dull throbbing in the left temple, 
gradually becoming acute and cutting ; toothache on the left ride, drawing 
in the lower incisors, and a twitching pain in the lower molars ; exceeding¬ 
ly painful sticking and burning in the edge of upper eyelid ; roaring and 
feeling of obstruction in the left ear. When the pain in the face was most 
eevere, he felt as thoxigh the nose and eye were swelling. That these symp¬ 
toms are the pure effects of cdocyntk, their frequent repetition in the same 
prover during his other experiments, and the occurrence, in a greater or less 
degree, of precisely similar pains in those of ilausmann, Bothansel, Wujmb, 
Watrice and others abundantly testify. No less constant, and generally 
simnltaneous with the symptoms 1 have detailed, were others indicating a 
dhmrdered state of the extremities ; the lower being more affected than the 
tipper, the right ride more frequently than the left. 

In the zuqpe of tite neck we find heat, tearing pain, stiffiress, and a senM 
of wei|^t and pressure. 

la the shoulder, am, foream sad hand, presriag, tearing and drawing 
pMiM are d pefiy remariced. They appear suddenly, and for the most part 
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quit^ly pass away. lu the shoulUer, yrriet, and in the jointe of the thumb 
tuid little finger, they are of most constant occurrence, and most acute in 
their diaracter, leaving behind them a sense of tenderness and stifihesa, 
especially in the hand. 

In thd thigh, the, pains drawing, twitching and throbbing, apparently 
starting from the neighbourhood of the hip-joint, course down its inner and 
posterior surfaces. (Vamp in tlie inner nde of the thigh. Drawing and 
sense of tension in Ahe patella. Sticking and cramp-ltke pains and stiffness 
in tlie knee-joint, witli, in one instance, hot and painful swelling of the 
patella. In the calf of the leg, cramp-like drawing and tearing pains. 
Qerstel desmbes a feeling of numbness along the exteimal side of the right 
calf, 08 though in the track of a nerve. The morbid sensation increases as 
if the nerve were swollen in its periphery ; it iKUwes gradually into a dull 
pressing couHtrictive sensation, and slowly diaap})oar8. 

In the ankle-joint, ami tlmiughout the coiu}>lieated mechanism of the 
foot, eolofli/iith produces considerable disturbance. The character of the 
pains, varies gi-eatly. Tearing, darting and throbbing, pressive and ci'amp- 
like, they occupy diiefly the internal malleoli, the centre of the foot, and the 
joints of all the toes, but most frequently those of the great toe. In the 
case of Dr. Weinke, the effects of colocynth upon the extremities were very 
powerfully nuirked, and made themselves felt long after he liad ceased 
dosing himself with it. He thus sums up the sym})tonis he remarked in his 
feet: “A constant dull-iiresaing cramp-like pmii, as if in the periosteum on 
the dorsum of the right fotJt, in the sc:i]>hoid and internal cuneiform bones ; 
a swelling on the right edge of the tarsus, soft, pale, {aiiuless, cleai-ly circum¬ 
scribed, and as lai'ge as a pigeon’s egg, ajjpearing Kkc a common lymphatic 
tumoiir. The same pains were felt in tlie left foot sis in the right, and itt 
the same 8 |) 0 t (sometimes also in tlie second joint of the gre:it toe,) but leas 
severe, and accompanied by no swelling.” .Both in the arm and in the leg, 
motion aggravated the pain, which was also increased towards evening. 

Such are the chief, the most uniform, and therefore the most reliable, of 
the signs of disordered health which follow a daily and determined dosing of 
oneself with ccioct/nth. 

I now proceed to examine the conditions under whidi these symptoms 
were prominently marked. 

Daring the whole jiroving we meet with but comparatively few observa¬ 
tions sliewing that the desire for food or the power to digest it is interfered 
with. In some cases, indeed, the appetite is noted as increased. In the 
cases of |K>isouing refened to, all mention of the appetite is of course omit¬ 
ted. In these the indications of a morbid process, rapidly tending to de¬ 
struction of the texture of the stomach, are sufficiently well marked to render 
any allusions to subordinate symptoms as unnecessary as they are imposribift 
But in provings with iiertOThative doses merely, riie appetite is as a rtde 
norxnal and the tongue clean. 

But though the desire for food is not diminished, taking it at once rouses 

irritation noticed in the umbilical and facial regions. 

. " of abdominal pain followed both alvine and urinary ersicnationa. 
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Puling whole proving there is but one exception to this rule. The pain 
appealed to reach its acme immediately before an evacuation, the teneBmua > 
which attended it being severe, and declined with tlie completion of the dw- 
charge ; returning as a sense of an approaching stool again came on. Some 
abatement of the abdominal pains also followed a bending ofi^ho^body lor* 
ward, relaxing the muscular structures ; while any movement, ee|MBcildiy 
walking, as certainly increased it. To this, howevei*, t^ere were some not- 
alde exceptions, where the colic was chiolly felt when resting. Tlie facial 
pains, too, were must marked wlicu jtlie body was at rest; those in the 
extremities were genei-ally worae during motion. A degree of periodicity 
was distinctly marked, most so in the facial {>ain—^the exacerbation being in 
the evening. Col-ocifiith sliows also a well-defined preference for the left side 
of the body in the face, iind fur the right in the cxti'emitics. I do not here 
M'ish it to be underetood that the symptoms I have detailed nerw occurred 
on tlie o])posite side, but that they did so only rarely and then comparative¬ 
ly slightly. 

It is not unworthy of notice that experimenters of a sanguine temper¬ 
ament were both more readily and more powerfully affected by the colocynth 
than those of a phlegiuatie disiwsition. Viewed in this connection, tempera¬ 
ment may l>e regarded as somewhat of a guide in dictating the choice of a 
suitable dose in a case to which a lemedy is homeopathic. Tliis is one 
among many points of interest and information lost to us in Hahnemann’s 
provings, from the journals of the provera not having been put within our 
reach. 

It is not a little striking to note, as it is in no small degree conducive to a 
right pathological inteqiretation of tlie disordei-s cofocynfA excites, that amid 
all this pain thei-e is no increase of the circulation, there is no real febrile 
excitement; while, on the other hand, there is evidence of the circulation 
being depressed. Thus, there is an increased sensibility to atmospheric 
changes of a depressing character. Each group of pmus was increased by 
exposure to ci>ld or damp air. Frequently the abnormal senaations are 
descrilied by the phrase “ as if after cold and being accompanied by 
“a chilly feeling over the whole liody.” Shivering and increase of pain on 
going into the air ore generally remarked. The mucous surfaces exposed to 
Uie air were in several provei's, and in different experiments by the same 
prover, the scats of an inflammatory action of a catarrhal character. Thus 
we find conjunctivitis, irritation of the nasid and tliroat passages very well 
marked, and occurring too often to render them liable to be regarded as 
accideutaJL Neither is it at all improbable tliat a drug ca]>able of exciting 
chilline8s^ shivering, and a general increase in tlie susceptibility of the 
surface to be influenced by cold and damp, should give rise to a more 
complete develc^pment of such sensibility in tissues peculiarly prone, by 
reason of their situation, to exhibit sneh results. 

, , Again, as also indicating a depressed condition of the circulation, ^d at 
/tW/.Bame time of nervous p(»rer, ^ find all the proyers who carried their 
^|d(||^enraent8>to any satisfactmy length) referring to a sense of lasstt^e and 
weariness, of niiimtitade for mental and y^wncal exertion. 
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BftTing now passed in rerisv the symptoms that presented themselveB in 
these provings^ and the conditions in ftnd nnder which they chiefly occur, 

1 pass on to point out the tissues m which they originate. In doing so 
th^ is an obvious convenience in first directing our attention to the 
aljKiomen. fEere colocynth displaye a much deeper action than it doee in the 
hice and extremities. In the stomach, after poisonous dcMes, we have abun* 
dant evidence of in^ammatory action taking place in its mucous membrane. 
A true gastritis occurs, and that of a severely painful character. Irrita¬ 
bility of the same tissue, after doses short of producing destruction of tex¬ 
ture, is also observable in the pain, the burning in the tongue, the heat aaxd 
sersping in the pharynx. But it is in the umbilical and byi)ogastric regiems 
that the pain of coUcynth is most marked. It does not take any distinct 
line, but rather radiates from a centra, gradually extending itself over the 
whole abdomen. Such pain, unattended as it is, when only perturbative 
doses are taken, by any evidence of an inflammation, unaccompanied by 
any increase in the circulation—pain of a burning, twisting, and griping 
character, readily excited by taking food, relieved by relaxation of the 
abdominal walls—would seem to point to an irritation of the large ganglia 
situated beneath the points at which it is first felt, vi7», the epigastric or 
solar plexus, and the hypogastric, with their several ofisets. The eingastric 
pain proceeds from the coeliac plexus, the intense umbilical pain from the 
superior mesenteric, the increase m the urinary secretion seems due to this 
irritation, caused by excitement of the red'll plexus, the pain and swelliDg of 
the testicle remarked by Ameib and Gerstel appear due to irritation caused 
in the spemuitic plexus ; while it is to irritation of the hj'pogastric plexus, 
with its o^ta to the roctum, that we trace the severity of die jiaiu in the 
lowest port of the abdomen and the tenesmus, which constitutes so promi¬ 
nent a feature in the action of the drug. 

But cdoci/nth produces more than mere pain in the abdomen. We have 
evidence that the lower part of the intestine can be pretty extensively con¬ 
gested by it; and not only so but actually inflamed, as is proved by the 
passage of blood in the first instance, and by that of shreds of false mem¬ 
brane in the second. Tins I take to be an ex{unple of infiammatoxy action in 
a mucus tissue arising from perverted innervation. For though it be true 
that nerve tissues ore never continuous with any other tissues in any part of 
their course, nevertheless, as Professor BoUeston remarked in his recent 
Addrm in Physiclogy^ “ it must be recollected that such intervals as may 
be demonstrated will be, if not insensible, at all events infinitesimid, and 
nerve force may well be suflident to act across such gaps as these.” 1 ocm* 
elude, therefore, that the action of colocynth upon tlie intestinal canal takes 
place through the ganglionic masses of the abdomen ; tl^ where it deve- 
lopes something in excess of the ordinary signs of merely perverted innerva¬ 
tion, the resulting congestion and inflammation arise through the nerves and 
not 'through the blood, In the iaqe, the course takenby the pains is that tit 
flro maory taranches of the fifth pair. We can ti«ieB4t aldig'^ qstibsl- 
mic diijl^on with its bnumhes to the orbit, the fttrehead and tin nose ; ale«g> 
tka^l^ll^erior maxillary, which sapidiee the int^gumeBt on the side of the* 
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heady ^ aide of the ttoa^ and the upper lip, the upper teeth, and thredgh 
the vidian branch <tf the sjdteno-palatiae ganglion, in oonnecthlai vriih ^e 
ear. Hence arise the pain, roaring, and aense of obstruction in this (wgan 
whidi are so generally associated vrith the facial puns of coZoeiynM. 

The pains in the nape of the neck and m the upper extremity, mudi less 
frequently observed than similar pains in the lower extremity, appear to be 
traceable to the lower oemcal, to the circumflex, the median, and ulnar 
nerves. The character of the pain is in* all respects similar to that felttn 
the lower extremitaes, save that it is less severe and more transitory. 

In the lower extremities the whole of the symptoms point, in a most 
decided manner, to the sciatic nerve and its branches as the parts prhnatily 
affected by odocjfnXk. In the thigh, the great sciatic, the lesser sebtic, the 
middle cutaneous, the muscular branches supplied to the thigh, the internal 
and external pophteai; in the leg the pains follow the course of these two 
last-mentioned nerves, which thei'e become the posterior tibial and peroneal, 
the short or external saphenous, and the two plantar nervea Its action, 
well marked as it is m the posterior part of the thigh, is yet mure strikingly 
so in the tarsal and metatarsal joints. 

Tracing the symptoms in their anatomical course, comparing them with 
the general action of the drug, I think we may conclude, first, that it is upon 
certain neivous masses and tracts that the influence of eolocynth is pri¬ 
marily exerted ; and, secondly, that this influence proceeds from the centra 
rather than from the peripheiy, while capable of being moved by the 
application of an irritant to the periphery of nerves whose centre has already 
been excited by it 

Further, from the almost entire absence of any indication of paralysis, 
or of any interference with motor power, wc gather that it is chiefly, if not 
exclusively, the sensory filaments of tlie affected nerves which uw morbidly 
excited. The only instance of motor nerves being perverted is in the 
tenesmus of the rectum ; and in this portion of the bowel we find the plexus 
of tiie sympathetic (which I have regarded as the source of the pain) to be 
connected with spinal branches from the second, third, and fourth sacral 
nerves, and consequently rich in motor filaments which the presence of 
irritating excretions in the rectum would be likely to call into action. 

Celteynth, then, we may infer, creates what Bomberg terms a neurosis 
of secudbiltty. This sensibility is excesdve, and is therefore denominated 
hypere^hraia. We have no instance of the opposite of this condition, 
antesthesia being the result of its action. 

I turn now to deduce, under the guidance of the law of similars, from 
the evidence I have laid b^ore you, the forms of disease whidi we may ra- 
tknudly hope to oora by means of eoiacyt^. 

Commencing with diseases of a seriotis character, we may, I think, expect 
benefit ftom ooloeyntk in smue cases of gastritis, or rather of gastro-enteritu. 
Gases where the amount of pain isproportionaldiy mudh greater than any 
the drcfolatiSii which may lie prasmit, would permit^us to 
aa<|BDdBsiv«br dependent upon ittflammation tit the tfitoues { where 

pain is bunrit^ and twisting; whera H extends mora or less over the 
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4 ^hole abdomen, and is accompanied by loose yellowish eTacuati<»is, when 
the cause of the ailment appears to be fotind in some error in diet or expo¬ 
sure to cold and damp. 

To some forma of dysentery it is homoeopathic. They are cases quite 
Yuaconnected with intesLlnal ulceration, and rather such .'is are dependent 
upon congestion of the lower bowel, and where the pain, the twisting, 
burning pain, aiiderecUd tenesmus, are more remarkable than the dysenteric 
character of the evacuations, and vrhere relief of jiain follows the disichargea. 
In such cases it is an admirable remedy. Watzke doubts its similarity to 
dysentery ; but to make good his doubts he must rely solely upon the 
provings of the Vienna Society, and ignore those cases of poisoning which 
te has so carefully collected from various trustworthy soui'ces. In these 
nases we have all the chief features of dysentery pi’csonted to us ; and if we 
do not meet with them when small doses have been experimented with, 
the inference we may diaw, I think, is, that the dose of colocpuh necessary 
to cure dysentery is relatively to that rcquh’ed in other disorders the like of 
which it will more easily provoke—a large one. 

It is in umbilical colic —a rctvl hyjjerajsihesia of the suiierior mesenteric 
—and also in fammorrhoidai colic, proceeding from a siinihiT abnormal state 
of Ihe hypogastric plexus, tlmt cdonpith is so generally indicated. The 
iduuracteristics of the colic to which this dnig is homa'opathic, are violently 
twisting, catting, and griping pains, radiating from the centiu of the 
abdomen ; flatulent distention of the bowel ; tenesmus of the rectum, 
attended with urgent, calls to stool, followed by gushes of tliin, yellowish, 
pappy evacuations : increased secretion of urine ; great restlessness ; where 
the pain is inentased by any movement of the body ; where some relief follows 
bending forwards, and the eY’acmition of the bowel and bladder ; where, at 
the same time, the circulation is undisturbed, and the desire for food not 
materially impaired ; where the attivck has followed some error in diet or 
.exposure to cold ;—in such oases of colic we shall find cclocynth our 
principal remedy. 

In neuralgia of the testicle we may, I think, expect some benefit from 
this remedy. In Dr. Ameth’s proving, as also in that of Dr. Gerstel, 
with the second decimal dilution of the resiuoid, this action of 
cdocynth is clear ; while Wataske, who was suifering from such an affection, 
induced, as he believed, by his huYing been engaged in a proving of conunon 
Htlt, was speedily relieved of the pain and swelling, which occupied the 
lij^ spermatic cord and testicle, by taking the thiid decimal of the 
fesinoid. He did so at the suggestion of Gerstel, who was induced to 
advise it ftom his having suffered from similar pains in consequenoe of 
dosing himself with colocynth. 

The only two female provers who have tested adocpU/i felt “ repeated, 
isolated, deep stitches, sometimes in the right sometimes in the left, flank, 
S^pinxently connected with the ovaries." Though these igrmptoms require 
‘^n^firmation before we can extend our confid^ioe to them, still we are not 
iioSpeiently rich in medicines proved to influence the ovaries to be abb to 
t^em over witirout notbe, and without indulging a hope that ioL some 
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cases of ovarian eaidtem^t of a nervoua character coloeytuk may {trove 
uaefttl to aa 

llie affection of the nerves of the face in which appears to ba 

indicated as a remedy is that known as neural.It is a .neumlgia of a 
pup^y functional character, (hie where tlie irritation giving rise to tiain 
proceeds from the brain to the peripheiy ; not theiofore in that form of the 
disease, where the source of irritation w found at one of the terminal 
filaments. In the neuralgia to which cdoa/nth is Uonueoiiathic no mnsenhur 
twitching occurs—the motor branch of the fifth is hardly at all affected by 
this drag. It is in a case of simple pnlu, burni^, tearing, aching, and 
throbbing pain, aluug the course ui the two superior branches, aggravated 
towards night, and worse when at rest; excited by dietetic e^ors, or b^ 
exjjosute to cold and danif)—that we may expect to cure facial neuralgia 
with colocynth. ... • 

In both upper and lower extremities the pain felt is likewise of the type 
known as neuralgic. Theie is hardly any indication of muscnlar pain, no. 
bruised feelliog, no tvritclung or stifthess of muscle. The c^racter of the 

E arn is precisely similar to that met with in the face. Tlius in the ih%h we 
ave clear indications for its use in sciatica. The sciatica of <x>looj/nth is, 
however, a simple form of irritation of the nerve. There is notliing to lead 
us to suppose that there is any effusion into its sheath. Neither can we 
hope to cure with colocynth those painful affections of the sciatic nerve which 
are so fi'equently met with in organic disease of the hip joint. Mere (sympr 
tom covering, and that, surely, of a very imperfect character, led Stapf to 
assert that coloctputh would prove curative in'morbus coxarius! At idle 
same time, though no such disease as this has ever been cured bv colocynth, 
it certainly relieves in a very decided manner the irritability at the aciaiie 
which often, and especialiv at night, adds so much to the sufferings of tire 
{tatient. Br. Drury, at tne annual meeting of the Jirituih Hotnosopathia 
Societtf last summer, re>'id the details of a most interesting case, which had 
been \mder his care in the hospital, in whicli this effect of cdoeynth was very 
clearly marked. It is useful here as an intercurrent remedy, as a palliative, 
and as its success does away with tlie necessity for opiates, its value is very 
great. 

Neuralgias of the calf of the leg call also fco* colocifnth. In the joints of 
the hand and foot the pains are well marked, much more so than in the 
course of the nerves supplying them. Hence, in pain in these joints, we may 
frequently find colocynth do us good service. T cannot think that we have 
any reason to suppose from the provings iJiat it is a remedy of primary 
importance in gout. Certainly it is not so in chute gout, when there ia 
considerable pyrexia, swelling, heat, and redness of the joints. But to 
neuralgia of a gouty or rheumatic-gouty type, it is clearly homoeopathic, 
and has often given much relief to the very ^vere pains attending this form 
of neuralgia. 

In the face, in the neck, and upper extremity, as well as in-the thigh, 
leg, and foot, the form of neuralgia simulated by colocifnth appears to me to 
be thkt of the rheumatic or gouty-rheumatic diathesis. Tiie character of 
the pain, the fact that the joints are ail prominently affected, that in the 
ex^mities motion so genermly increases the suffering, that aggravation of 
it is 80 readily induced by cold and damp, all seem to indicate a dyacrasia of 
this nature. To the neuralgias which arise in the course, or as the r^nilt of 
atimmia, syphilis, or malana, I do not think , that colocynth is indicated, 
or that it is likely to reUeve. 

We find, then, that this medicine w a remedy in colie, in dyse^ti^, in 
IjsisgitOThoidal adic, possibly in neuralgia of the m'aries and tesrflcl^, in 
of the two upper , dhisiona cl the fifth pair on the left s^ds, and 
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Itt % aimilar (rf diseaoe df certain nerves in tbe upper and lower ezttw* 
nntie% wlkesi; wHSdng from exposure t« cold or damp, w called into being by 
* rheumatic ^stflgouty-Theumatic condition of the constitntion. 

t tbmk if we bear these conditions in mind, we ehall not have much 
difficulty in selecting coioiyntk from among other remedies also called for 
in those diseasea 

Of all the well-proved medicines in our possession, cdoc^nth bears, I think, 
most analogy to ttaphym^ria and citnictfuya; verlxMcum also produces a 
neuralgia ot the fl£th, bearing a re^tomblauce to that of rolocynth. In order 
to form a correct estimate of the nature of the action of these drugs, we need 
thetu^ers' diaries, and these we have not. 

Tim facial neumlgia of staphyaagria differs from that of cdocynth in pro¬ 
ceeding from the periphery to the centre. Thus we have the svmptom. 
** pressure and beating extending from the teeth to the eyea** Almost all 
the facial pains appear to start from the teeth and gums, upon which ataphy- 
has a very decided action. 

The pains in the leg and thigh which ataphyaagria induces, are more 
muBcul^ than nervoua When pains of a clearly nervous character are 
remarked, they point to the anterior crural, rather than to the sciatic as 
their source. 

The fecial neuralgia of verhaamm is in many points similar to that of colo~ 
but in the former the pain is most severely ftdt at the articulations 

^e temporal bone with the malar and inferior maxillary. It is a meclicme 
which I should presume would prove useful in facial neuralgia, resulting 
from Gyphilis. It presents little analogy to eolocynth in any15ther part of its 
action. « 

Cvmieifuga presents resemblimce eolocynth in inducing slight facial neu¬ 
ralgia, but on the right side ; in giving rise to colic, much less painful, how¬ 
ever, than that of colocyntk / and also on its influence in the bciatic nerve. 
Hare its resemblance to eolocynth. is closest. 

In the treatment of colic we have many remedies besides eolocynth from 
whidi to select. The (Uffarenoes ai-e, however, marked with tolerable di»> 
tinctness. 

The colic to which chamormUa is homoeopathic is one arising from atony of 
the mucus membrane and glands of the stonuicli and intestines. Digestion is 
at a standstill. Great flatulent distention results, and colic-like pain, follows. 
The neuralgia here is peripheral, nut centric in its origin, as in the case of c|d2(>- 
eynth. Pulaatilla is another medicine inducing colic under drcumstances Siai* 
lar to chamomilla. So also does lycopodium ; and here we have another very 
well marked distinction in the constipated condition of the bowels it producer. 
So, too, ill the colic of pfwnbum, the motor nerves are the parts chiefly disor¬ 
dered ; hoi*e also is well marked constipation, no flatulence of any importance, 
and a retracted, rather than, os in color>/nth j a distended condition of the abdo¬ 
men. The colic to which belladonna is homoeopathic is dependent primarily 
upon a congested condition of the intestines ; there is moi'ked disturbance of 
the circulation, no relief follows the evacuations. It is rather a form of 
enteritis than of outeralGua that we can cure with belladonna. 

'ITie colic of podophyllum is a severe and painful disorder. It takds its 
origin in a depraved and excessive secretion of bile. The derangement of 
the ganglionic nerves of the abdomen is secondary to this excess ci func¬ 
tioned action of the liven In the eolocynth colic, as we have risen, the first 
impression is made on the abdominal nerves.— Monthly Homoeopathic Review^ 
Nov. & Dec., 1808. 
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De. reith and ms colleagues; or the pro¬ 
gress OF I10M(E0PATHY. 

We left ofif relating the homoeopathic controversy in the Aber¬ 
deen Ro) al Infirmary, at the point wbere the contending parties 
appeal to the Managers for decision upon the question at issue— 
Drs. Harvey and Sipith figuring asplttintifis, representing autho¬ 
rity and orthodoxy, Dr. Reith as detendant, representing reason 
and progress. We cannot help remarking, vi limine^ that no¬ 
thing can be more painful and humiliating to the i)rofes8ion than 
to be obliged to refer professional matters to pther than j)rof 0 s- 
sional men. The qualifications necessary to pass an impartial 
verdict on eases like the present can be nothing short of a thorough 
acquaintance, theoretical and practical, ivith medical science in 
all its branches—and homoeopathy having originated in the pro¬ 
fession and lieiiig followed by many professional men, is necessa¬ 
rily included in it. It is height of folly to expect this know¬ 
ledge of laymen. How can we expect them then to pass opinion 
and judgment upon sulpgects which they know only by name, 
and perhaps not even that, when tho^ who have made these 
.subjects the study of their lives, are unable to arrive at any 
eoniclusion respecting them ? In the present case the whole W- 
of dra^^ng the profossioti before the puMic and of 
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bringing disgrace upon it lies upon the shoulders of Brs. Harvey 
and Smith. 

To give the proceedings in connection with the expulsion oi' 
Dr. Reith in detail it is necessary to o])scrve that the affairs of the 
Infirmary arc managed by a Committee who hold monthly meet¬ 
ings, as well as by the (leiieral Board of iMauagers which holds 
quarterly courts. Special courts are aLo held on special occa¬ 
sions. At each annual court, the whole staff is re-elected, a prac¬ 
tice which does not seem to obtain out of Aberdeen. Drs. 
Harvey and Smith inform the Monthly Committee of the posi¬ 
tion of Dr. Reith in the Infirmary. Dr. H. and S. having 
declined to hear again from Dr. Reith, the latter addresses the 
Committee to shew that his colleagues could never have studied 
homoBOpathy nor put it to a practical trial; conse(|uently they 
only condemn him unheard and presume fo disapprove of princi¬ 
ples and practices which, confessedly, they are in complete igno¬ 
rance of. The Committee in their difficulty hand ov€t the en¬ 
tire correspondence to the consulting physicians of the Infirmary', 
Drs. Dyce and Kilgour, and ask their opinion and advice upon 
the subject. According to these gentlemen— 

“ There can lie no objection made to any medical man following an> 
mode of treatment he may choose to adopt with Ins private patients, or 
sudi as may come voluntarily under his chaige, yot, as homoeopathy 
is not accepted us sound and rational treatment by the medical profeasinn 
nor by the public, it is certain that an hospital in wliich such is practised 
would not possess the confidence of the one party or the other. Those 
for whom its benefits are in^nded would not likely be recommended 
to it by medical men or others ; and withiu its walls theio could lie no 
harmonious co-operation, or such a thing as joint consultation on cases, 
howevw obscure or dangerous. 

It is lor the Managers, therefore, more th.an for us, to consider how 
far snch a state of mattei^ would impair the usefulness of the institu¬ 
tion, and along with that the contributions of the public to its funds, 
or what infiuence homcsopotliy might have on the Medical School of 
Aberdeen, of which the Infirmary is so very important a part.” 

The Cmamitteci of Manag<ement did not think th^ were much 
cnli^tened by the above i^temeuts of their coBBalting pht'si- 
cums. Tliey therefore not deem themselvea comf^etent to pro- 
nounee upon a subject of such grave importance. They wisely 
referred the matter to the Gtfner^ Board of Managers, to whom 
they submitted the entire correspondence along with the report ^ 
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Drs. Dyce and Kilgour. A special court of tlie Managers being’ 
about to be held, and J[earing lest the insinuations of Drs. Dyce 
and Kilgour have an injurious effect upon the minds of the Mana¬ 
gers, Dr. Keith publishes and circulates among them a' pam¬ 
phlet containing his views of hommopathy, and th6 opinions 
entei’tained by many eminent physicians who •do not entirely 
approve of it, that they may have an opportunity of judging 
how far it is consistent with tlic interests of the institution to 
exclude from it the use of homceopathic medicines, or to con¬ 
demn the practice of hom<Bopathy by the medical officers when 
they shall consider it for the benefit of their patients to em¬ 
ploy it.” In this pamphlet he arranges the proofs in favor of 
the truth and immense superiority of homcnopathy over all other 
modes of treatment under three heads:—1. its prevalence, 2. its 
statistics, 8. the testimony of its opponents, and shows they are 
ovenvhelming. Hence : The crowning sin of the medical pro¬ 
fession in this matter is the absolute refusal to look into tht< 
subject. Tliey will not make a single experiment. They may 
have read a few books, but the practical test .has never been 
applied. Their notions of homteopathy are those of total mis¬ 
conception and ignorance. They believe it to be one thing while 
it is perhaps the opposite. In these circumstances, how intelli¬ 
gent men should set themselves in determined, wilful opposition* 
to a system which they have never tried nor candidly investiga¬ 
ted, is beyond comprehension. It brings us back to the days of 
Galileo, when all the learned of the time argued to their own 
satisfaction against the great astronomer^s statements, would 
not look through the telesteope. Those who simply^looked were 
<*onvinced; as are those who examine homceopathy.” Dr. Keith 
admits there is a great deal of nonsense, in homoeopathic writ¬ 
ings, but “ the errors of Hahnemann, and particularly of his 
, followers, do not wan*ant a wilful rejection of the truth which i« 
enveloped under them. To carry out this principle would compel 
iis to dispense with medical literature altogether; for, how much 
rubbish appear* weekly in the carthodox medical journals 1” 
Another reason which has deterred its advance is the extravagant 
laudations of it by some o^ its advocates. But'' it is not to be 
wOTidered at that those, and there are many such, who have been 
rescued from jjeath^s door by homoeopathy should l>e loud m its 
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jtfaues. This is both natural and proper/' Human nature is in¬ 
herently just. Qlie contrast between the two systms is so great lhat 
those who have bad personal opportunities of observing it, are im¬ 
pelled to proclaim it, and impelled the more, by the very injustic'e 
which the better system suffers at the hmids of the profession. 

A special cou^^t of the Managers sat on the lOihNov. 186S, 
the Lord Provost in the chair. The attendance was veiy full 
and the debate was a very warm one. The first speaker, Mr. 
Neil Smith, moved that the Managers of the Infirmary were not 
sufilioicntly advised in regard to the matter in dispute to ppve 
at present an intelligent decision upon it, that therefore the sub¬ 
ject 1)6 remitted back to the Monthly Committee for further in¬ 
quiry and consideration. lie would deprecate any resolutions 
that might be passed that day which w’ould commit the Managers 
any definite course upon a subject on which they wore little 
advised. He could not consider the matter of such extreme ur¬ 
gency as to necessitate its being decided uj)on in hurry and 
haste. On the contrary there were circumstances which peremp¬ 
torily demand ample time and information to enable them to 
come to a conclusion. He called attention of the Managers to 
the fact that Dr. Reith delivered, about two years ago, in con¬ 
nection with one of the oompkiners, Dr. Smith, a wiirso of 
lectures in which the very views now under dispute were enun¬ 
ciated, without any complaint having been made by his fellow- 
lecturer at the time. Again, referring to Dr. Reith's jiamphlet, 
he said that there were statements of facts there which would 
stagger any one to pronounce a sentence of condemnation upon 
that system and more particularly upon the modified principle 
on which Dr. Reith has adopted it. He would be afraid of open¬ 
ing the door of repentance and loading his conscience wiHi the 
feeling that he hod done scrimp justice both to an honorable man 
and what may turn out to be a true and scientific principle. 
He knew that the statements have been denied by some medicid 
gentlemen; he. has called them statements of facts because 
he believes they are given by honorable men;<«nd the very fact 
of medical men having^^gone so far as to deny them was, surely 
in bis opinion, a ground for inquiry on the port of the Managers 
of the infirmary. If these are statements of facts, said he, X 
defy any one here openly and fairly to say that a system which 
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has issued in such results is undeserving of a hearing. And 
that, my Lord Provost, is all I am asking Court to oottunlt 
themselves today-^to give Dr. Keith a hearing.^* 

The Rev. Mr. Macphail in seconding the resolutions would wish 
with the Managers to keep in mind that they had to deal with 
no less a subject than the freedom of medical •practice in the 
hospital, lie reminded the meeting that Dr. Keith was admit* 
ted by the very gentlemen who have made the complaint against 
him to be a man imbued with a great zeal for science, and 
a man who has a thorough love of hib profession.” lie therefore 
feared it would be " a very seriims 'thing for the institution in 
any circumstances to lay an authoritative arrest upon tlie free 
exercise of his judgment by a man of science like this—^a man 
BO highly educated as Dr. Keith is on every hand acknowledged 
to be.” In looking at the reiKirt of the consulting physicians 
he found that they laid considerable stress upon this, that con¬ 
sultation might be lefuscd, cbpeeially in obs<*uve and dangerous 
oases. That he thought was unreasonable, " because avowedly 
men were entirely at fault in regal’d to these cases, and they were 
the very cases with regard to which they should be ready to wel¬ 
come light even from an opponent, if an opponent could cast any 
ligl.l upon it. This ho thought was the effect of professional 
prejudice, and he l)elio\ed that the proclamation by the Managers 
of the Infirmary of freedom of practice would be one of the like¬ 
liest ways to break down the prejudice.'^ Reference, he said, 
has been made to the public. He as one of ihem was convinced 
that the public have confidence in men, not in medicines, about 
which they generally know nothing. Give them a thoroughly 
educated man w'ho knows disease and drugs, and who is conscien¬ 
tious in the discharge of his pi'ofession, and they will accept that 
man, and trust themselves in his bands 4io be cured. 

The Kev. Dr. Pirie delivered himself of a speech of ** character¬ 
istic volubility and vehemence.” He could not agree with Mr. 
Smith in thinking tiiat the matter under consideration was not 
an urgent one. He tiiought the very reverse. He believed it 
mvolved an important principle and had not both the gentle¬ 
men that had gone before him pleaded the question on false princi¬ 
ples, he would not have cared much Ibr it in the present instance. 
'Som if the matter were sent back to the "monthly committee w 
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any committee, what was it th^ would have to inquiie into. 
Mr. Smith has not told them that, and he was not snrprised, as it 
was next to impossible to do so. As far as he (Dr. Pirie) could 
see, there "were only two points that it was possible to inquire 
into. Tlie hrst was an examination of their medical men as to 
the respective merits of hommopathy and the orthodox system. 
That he said was impossible. They were no judf^es. There was 
only another thing they could possibly inquire into, and that was, 
whether the profession at large, or the legally-constituted medi¬ 
cal courts df the Kingdom, considered this system one of quack¬ 
ery or not. There was no dilTerence of opinion on that point, 
and Dr. Keith himself has told them that. Thus the whole ques¬ 
tion happened to be within a mil-shell. On what conditions 
wore the medical men a])pointed in the institution ? They were 
no doubt elected by virtue of their holding degrees or diplomas 
from the regular Colleges or Halls of the Medical Profession, 
and they were certainly exjKJcted to practise in conformity with 
the views of these legally constituted medical courts; and un¬ 
questionably they ns Managers could not sanction their doing 
otherwise, for he w'as sure that any medical man who would ex¬ 
press views in opposition to those of these coui'ts at their final 
examination would surely be rejected. Dr. Keith disclaiming 
the title of a pure homoeopathist and avowing himself an eclectic 
was, in the opinion of this Kev. gentleman, tantamount to being 
bound by no rules whatever, doing just as one liked, and this 
view appeared to him to render all medical education unnecessa¬ 
ry. He therefore objected to any medical gentleman being in¬ 
troduced who would make use of the lufirmary for making ex¬ 
periments. They would be rendering themselves responsible for 
the consequences of malpractice if tm; do. "The Kev. gentle¬ 
man then attempted a Kttle intimidation, and threatened the 
Managers with the resignation of their entire staff if they did 
not pay off Dr. Keith and turn him adrift at once.” 

liie Rev. Mr. Stephens spoke in support of Dr. Keith, admir¬ 
ing hts boldness and ingenuousness in coming forward in de¬ 
fence of a system whielf he but partially adopted. He Hierefore 
urged a delay of ten days, to which Dr. Pirie had no objection, 
although one Mr. Lumsden said there was no necessity what¬ 
ever for ddav. 
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Dr. G. 6. Browitj a surgeon retired from servioe of the 
late n, E. I. C, said, in reference to what Dr. Krie had told 
about established colleges, that “ if it were as he (Dr. P. ) de¬ 
scribed, the medical profession would be tied down hopelessly by 
certain rules and regulations, so that if the thing had gone on 
sufficiently long, medical science now uould have been no iur- 
tlier advanced than in the dajs of Hippocrates." 

Mr. Webster, advocate, thought the jarring and dissension 
among their medical officers as very unfortunate, nevertheless he 
had decided objections to dismissiDg Dr. Beith. Nothing has 
been said in regard to Dr. lleitli, either in the con'espondence or 
at the meeting that day which should induce them to inflict 
such a stigma and such a penalty upon him. He was satisfied 
from reading Dr. llcith\ ])amphlet that there was a good deal of 
misconception abroad on the matter. Though Dr. Keith holds 
views with regard to treatment different from the m^ority of his 
colleagues and brethren, he was not an extreme homoeopa- 
thist. Dr. Keith's position appeared to Mr. Webster to be this, 
that he holds the theory (of hommopathy) to be right but in¬ 
applicable in a great number of im^iortant cases; that in every 
case coming before him, as a medical man, ho adopts the 
course tliat his own experience and judgment independently 
suggest. The course of dismissing him therefore would be to 
blindly shut the d<x)r to improvement. There was nothing in 
the charter binding them, as Dr. Pine had,said, to appoint men 
holding particular views, though, of course, they would only 
appoint those who possessed the necessary diploma. He was not 
aware that the mi'dical halls had ever pronounced any such judg¬ 
ment against homoeopathy as Dr. Pirie has said they have. Dr. 
Beith stains his diploma which in that case he would lose. If 
any body should tell them that on the modified way in which he 
teaches homoeopathy, Dr> Keith must submit to emdh a jud^m^ent, 
he (Mr. Webster) should listen with unfeigned respect to the 
judgment. But there was no such statement before them, and 
thejre^was no injury alleged to patient^ from the trestment ado||t- 
ed by Dr. Keith. Wt;& these remarha he begged to move— 

“That the meeting, while xegitettffig the uufertanate divinonil trlfich 
exuii among tilt medioat officeini^ m ^bdosM by ffie (hirespoadenoe beffire 
then, do wot Ihiak it necessary to pronetmee an opinion atfmnsnt upon 
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the ptvfeBraonal queatiana. thereiu involved, leaving it to the QtUMrterIjr 
Court, when the staff falls to be elected, to deal with the whole matter, 
ff it then appear advisable/' 

After some further remarks, the motion was unanimously; 
carried. 

The time intervening between the meeting that was thus over 
and the meeting of the Quart)'.rly Court, which was iUso the annual 
meeting, when the stail* falls to be elected, was not idly spent by 
the parties. Dr. Eeith's pamphlet having appeared staggering to 
xnany and shaken their faith in orthodoxy. Dr. Harvey publishes 
as an antidote and a counter-irritant his Four Zefters on Uomoso- 
patjkj/ to which Dr. Eeith loses no time in administering a vigor¬ 
ous reply. The Four Letters being found unavailing, and the 
strength of Dr. Reith, as the day of re-election approached, in¬ 
creasing unmistakably in spite of them, his colleagues have now 
recourse to a most dastardly and shameful course to prevent his re- 
election. They hand over to the Provost a letter which has been 
well described as a strike and a medical stamp-out. It is im¬ 
possible to conceive a more convincing proof of conscious weakness 
tlian this. 

The Quarterly Court met on the 14th Dccerabor 1868. Tlie 
Provost in oj)ening the proceedings said, that after the opinion 
they had received from their consulting physicians they were 
hound to acquiesce in it and to accept it as a just and proper 
decision for them to go by. lie would therefore move the follow¬ 
ing Eesolution:— 

''‘The Managers having had under consideration the correspondence 
between Dm. Horvej, Smith, and Reith, and also the report of the two 
consulting physicians thereon, consider it to be for the best interests 
of this institution to be guided by tluit Report, and not to permit the use 
of homoeopathic mediciaes,in the Infinnary. Fiirthar, having regard to 
the correspondence, and various publications which have been furnished by 
these medical gentlemen to the Managers, as well as to the almost una- 
oiiDotudy expressed opiakm of the medical men of the city and district 
which is entirely adverse to thte practice of homoeopathy, they do not conu- 
4sr it advisable to give^coimteuance to it in the institution." , „ 

. In lefei^ce to the letter whieh be has received frmia the col¬ 
leagues of Dr. Keith that morning he said, “ He did not know if he 
Iriiould give expression to the opinion of the.medical men as that had 
\lMieB lapTessed. He would however take it upon him to..doso~~not 
i^t gave him permission to do ao (1) but a document 
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was put into his hands (foi* what purjioso?). They did hot wish 

pf a 

threat, but ho might tell the raeelingf that day,, that if they allow¬ 
ed the }>ractice of homoeopathy, the modieal men of the lustitu- 
tion would instnnlly lender their resig-nutions. He iherefoii5 
tlioui^ht il. belter that the Manag-evd should onto? ujum the dis¬ 
cussion wdth their ey(‘s ojjoii to the c»>:'..iecjue]ices. If this was not 
a threat, what Avas it ? The letter was then read, and it was os 
follows 

“ Abcrt-leen, 12tli December, 1808. 

“ To the Prm'ffait and Mamffers of th ’ Ahcrdi'm ftv/al Inffrm iry. 

“ Gentlemen,-—WlierejiH lioiineopaUiy Ima not vec<*ived the sanction of 
tlie modieal profo.s.sian, and wlioroa-^ it is, in ouv «»i)iniijn, l>oth nuSound 
and in*alioii:d, we, the undoi'.ii'iued, with- all respoot to iwquaint you 
wiLli ouv conviction timt it would not he lioiieut in us to reuiain connected 
with an institutiou in wliich that system is ivi:ojjiiiac<l. 

“ We have no right, nor have we any desire to dictate to yon in regard 
to the clioicc of auy of your medical officer.^. If it be your jdeasure, on 
Monday next, to re-clect !)v. IJcith, well and good. 1 hit in that case we 
conaidtT thai you will ilu-reh'j vlivuiiily gixe your .‘nuctiou to the iutroduiB- 
tion of homo*.'jKilhy into ycuiv ii:'tllutioii. 

‘*Tlii‘iv/ore, in l!i s■ evi-ui, .-usd i.) llj' cvvuit also of our owm re-eloction, 
there would ho huL ou ' co-,ir..,<j lo ui, namely, that of resignation. 

“Tliankiijg y>. i f r the \‘ »jj'i'hr."*ii)U you have always shown us, and for 
the conSdooco you h';ve lii.hcrto pi cod i'l us, 

“We have llie li'iU'uir t.> lie, (hMitoiuen, 

“ Yoiu' most ohedv-nt .“dervauts, 

“Eo. Di'cr, “Davi0 Fiddrs, 

“An. Kiloour, “ Alex. Hakvht, 

“Wm. Krirn, “ J. W. F. SMire, 

“ WiLn.vsf l*naE, “ Albx. Ogstok.” 

“David Kerb, 

In seconding the Pi'ovost^s resolution Mr. Hugh Ross said that 
he had liKikcd at the matter in a practical liglit, apart altogether 
from the merit or assumed inerit of honicpopathy^on the one hand 
or of allopathy on the other, and that kicking in that light he wa« 
of opinion that it was essential to the prosperity amd the efficient 
alike of the institution that its tnedical officers shotiM have 
sympathy with each other^s views and opinions, without'fidiich 
harmony and co-operation wonld' lie impossible; thid therefore 
he Was decide^y of opinion thcEt the diwiples pf tho'two* medicai 
siffiools never he g^t ^ act hr concert, m which ease they 
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would be ihut up to tiie alternative of makixtg- the institution 
either iilto{>ether homceopathic or altogether allopathic^ for it 
could not he both, ai^ this, said he, accorded with fact, not 
onlyjjn Great Britain, hut all over the world. In the event of 
their identifying themselves with homoDopathy, not only have they 
to look to the eonsequenccs to the institution as a hospital, but as 
a medical school likewise. It was a fact (a notorious one he should 
have said) that all Government appointments were shut to the 
disciples of homceopathy. Now students came there wHth the view 
of either entering the navy or the army, or of taking some other 
appointment under GovernThent, and it was not to be supposed 
that the parents and guardians of young men would send them 
to this quarter when Edinburgh and other places wore open to 
them. He could not believe that what they proposed, if carried 
out, would put an end to progress, lor as medical sciciu'-e pro¬ 
gressed (how can it nil dor such arbitrary conditirins ?) ntw and 
better modes of treatment would he sanctioned by tlie medical 
profession, and he thought it was high lime for gontlemon in the 
position of Managers of the Inlirmiiry to ailoj)t these when sanc- 
tioUed by the Medical Faculty. 

Mr. Advocate Webster was prepared to have moved a different 
resolution from that of the Lord Frovost, but the intimidation 
by tlie medical ofiicci-s has brought matters to a stand-still. 
When at last meeting he made a motion he sup})().sed one of three 
thitigs might happen, either that the allegation be made and 
supported, of want of skill, maltreatment, or Avant of attention 
on the part of Dr. Keith; or that his colleagues might refuse to 
consult with him; or that the j)ublic generally might express 
distrust, dissatisfaction, or w'ant of confidem'O in his treatment, 
or in the Infirmary generally, while he remained in it. The 
first and third views have been disixised of. llie public have 
certainly expressed no dissatisfaction, on the contrary the sym> 
'j^athyof the public seemed towith Dr. Keith. Again the medf- 
^ ofEteers themselves, fhr from bringing against him any chaige 
of unskilfiilness, testify to his zeal and ability and devotion to 
duty. He was therefore surprized to find them unanimous in re¬ 
fusing to consult with him. To insist upon Dr. Keith's re-»election 
would it appears involve total disorganization of the Infirmary, 
it'Wh those who were prepiured upon the merits could ncH; possibly 
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think of hrlng^ng nbont. It should he distinctly und^ntood'there¬ 
fore where the cause of this resolution emanated fTQin« that the 
onus of Dr.. Keith's dismissal lay upon his coUea^ee* He would 
let the Provost's motion pass, if, in the interests of &ir play, 
an opportunity were afforded those who dissent from the resolu¬ 
tion of expressing- that dissent fiiirly and temperately upon the 
records of the institution. • ^ 

Mr. Neil Smith most deejdy reg;retted the circumstances in 
which the Managers found themselves placed that day. He was 
quite unprepared for the announcement made by the medical 
ofRcers, he could not sympathize w'ith it, especially as it has 
been made before the result of that daj’-'s proceedings, he there¬ 
fore deprecated and deplored it beyond measure, as putting aside 
all amelioration of medical science. He miglrt be 'ivrong, but 
that was the view lie took of it, and he must be allowed,to ex¬ 
press it; he did not think that any geiillemau in the teeth of 
the resolution come to that day would readily adopt any plan 
however seemingly favourable in the way of curing disease dif¬ 
ferent in the slightest degree from the established way. It was 
not true that tlie poor came there to he treated allopathically; 
when they come to hospital they trust themselves in the hands 
of men who had been appointed as fully qualified. He joined 
cordially in the disst-nt of Mr. Webster. 

Dr. Pirie said that if the medical gentlemen had given their 
opinion offer the proceedings of the meeting thiy would Ijave 
plunged them into confusion and disorder, and would thus have 
done a thh»g dishonorable to themselves and, ^pernicious to the 
interests of the patients in the Infirmary. Again, homoeopathy 
having been already investigated, and the whole medical pro¬ 
fession having been unanimous in declaring it to be unsound, 
delusive and unfounded, ho could not agree with Mr. Smith that 
to discountenance its practice in the Infirmary would be to check 
all improvement in medical science. He was prepared to read 
the opinion, if necessajy> not only of the Medical Society of 
Paris, but also of the Royal Colleges of London and Edinburgh 
(as if these bodies were the depositories of absolute truth in medi¬ 
cine and as if they have never denounced theories and fiujts which 
are now leeo^ized as established in spite of those denunciatiosts 
<ff hyegof^ days}. Mr. Webster would lay the onns on the modi- 
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cal gen1;lemen. He (Dr. P.) wouM like to know upon whom-was‘it 
to hb laidj if not upon them, and not otily upon them, hut upon 
cvei*y lecrally constituted medical court in the Kingdom. He waste 
convinced (it must have been by euperiiataral evidence) of homoeo¬ 
pathy being opposed to a regular system of eoicnce, that he would 
not change his even if Dr. Kilgour—among the oldest 

and most valued of his friendiff—had advocated it. 

Dr. Ogilvie defended the st?p taken by the medical men, first, 
on the ground that consullaiion wtndd bo arrc.stod^ and secondly, 
because it was natural that, the gentlemen coinujcted with the 
medical school should feel naturally sensitive for tlie honor of that 
school. The principle of homccopathy was false, being a law of 
similars, a dogmatic law, demanding that all inquiry should pro¬ 
ceed under it, whereas tlie rational inode laid down no bounds 
to the progress of science. Accto'ding to this vimv, then, the dis¬ 
covery of a law of nature would be fatal to all progress. 

Rev. J. Stei»hcn hojH'd it to be uuderstwd by the juiblic, that 
they (the Managers) were deprived of the liberty ol express¬ 
ing their minds, their mouths lualug hoeu slopped by the medi¬ 
cal men. lie did not ht'lievo that homu'ojjalhy was considered 
false unanimously by the medic:!! Profession, as Dr. Pirie would 
have it. 

Principal Campbell went so far as h) congratulate them ujwn 
the resolution tliey were about to arrive at. He thought the 
step taken by the medical men u wise and honorable one j for to 
allow the various gentlemen to be committed to a course of 
action, and their speeches to appear in the pa])crs, aiul.thcn when 
victory was hanging in the halanee, and probably (we would say 
ccrtainlt/) had been gained by the party favourable to homoeo¬ 
pathy, they had then pnxluecd their resignations, the conclusion 
would have been something tlnit Aberdeen would have had rea¬ 
son to be ashamed of, as if Aberdeen has not now more reasons 
to be 60 . It W!is extremely difficult for laymen like him to express 
any opinion upon the merits or demerits of homoeopathy, yet 
he thought (!) reasons could be shown why those who practised 
homoeopathy should be excommunicated. One reason wns in 
the conduct of hCmoeopatby itself; its founder rushed at once^to 
a fixed principle, and by this principle or hypothesis, for ft was 
liothiQg more, barred the door to all induction and • axpmnie&t. 
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thereibro toseientifl&iniprovexneiit* In addilion 'to ^bwi^ whese 
men * 00 x 1 women iire found who .know nothin$ 2 f ?ihout the human 
frame goin^ about tlispensing those medicines, it could not but be 
that a strong feeling should exist in the medical mind. -Does 
PrineifKil Campl)oIl mean to say tliat amateur and domestic 
medication is c()nrmed to boniccopatby ? • 

Dr. O. G. Brown said “ the discussion has been closed by 
the very successful operation of a strike of the general body of 
the medical men. lie regret led that such » course should haye 
been adopted, although he should be the last person in the world 
to <*ncroaeh on the privileges of the medical profession. He 
could not admire the conduct of thost! gentlemen who had come 
forward and shut (heir mouths on this subject by saying they 
would ri'sigrt. lie was neither a hoinaio])athist nor ail allopa- 
this!, but he thought it right to. eultivatt^ scicnec freely; ‘and it 
was in vain to tell people that investigation in any particular 
branch of science w-as to be advanced by thrusting men out of 
the ])ositiou in which they were, anti Unit by so doing they were 
not injuring the profession and the w'holc domain of science 
gtmerally.^^ 

Mr. Bruee (one of the working men’s representatives) depre¬ 
cated the threat held out by the medical men. He protested 
against Dr. Birie’s ealling Dr. lleith an experimenter (Dr. P. 
strangely enough denied having said so, .‘iwallowing his own 
words). He enutiiiucd telJiug (!iat t!ie last gentleman (Principal 
Campbell) who sjw)ke indicated that if it h:ul ut)t been for this 
letter there might have been a majority in. jfavor of re-electing 
Dr. Keith (hen* Principal C. cried out —1 never indicated any 
thing of the kind, and the Provost—1 tliink Mr. Bruce you are 
going too far)', but Mr. Bruce continued undaunted—“ I think what 
Principal Campbell said was, that it would have created great bon- 
fusion if, after the matter had been allowed to go to the vrjte, in 
which case, it might have gone in favor of the hcsmceoimthists, 
'and the division lists appeared in the jiajicrs, the medical men 
bad resigned. Tliat was admitting that Dr. Beith might have 
had a majority. He. would not have said all tliishad he not be¬ 
lieved tiiat he came there as representing the opinion of the 
pubUo.. Some gentlemen- seemed to laugh at that remark. *'.To 
' Some geatkffiep pnblic.opinioii might not be of much importance. 
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who preferred the side of exclusiveness and bigotry^^btit wh^ih^ 
ii was ri^hi or wrong, it generally tended rather to. the side of 
toleration than of bigotry and intolerance, and in this case they 
had a clear issue before them, and mere dogmatism and sectarian 
intolerance ought not to be tolerated.” 

The following, is amusing and interesting:— 

‘‘Sheriff Thoinson—Would you have any objections, my Lord, to add to 
your motion reference to the medical geutleiueu’s letter? 

The Pruvoat —Well, 1 wcuild rather not. 

The Sheriff—It is of some little consequence that you should say yea 
or no. 

The Provost—Then T <lecl)ne to do so. I especially framed my motion 
that it might not commit the medical men.'’ 

Major Tnjios of Learnuy expressed regret and surprise that 
the question hod hoeu at all brought beibre them, and having 
been brought was argued witl> so much lieat and partizanship, 
whieh as Aranagers they weri* bound to consider with the greatest 
possible t*>mperanee ainl discretion. Whatever might have hcen 
the motives of the medical men they deserved thanks for relieving 
the Managers of the necessity of discussing tlie quesf ion for wliieh 
they were not eoin])eient—the .snhjeet of lionueo'pathie treatment. 
He would ask the Lord Provost to eliminate from the terms of his 
motion any thing that iniglit seem to compromise the question. 
The terms used committed the Managers to saying that homoeopa¬ 
thic medicines could not he permitted to be used in the Inlirmary. 
The wliole (pu\stion could he sidthal withoul that by a resolution 
simply 1o the clleet that the praetiee of luimoo')})alhic treatment 
in the Infinnary was md eonsistent with the practical working 
of the institution. ‘ Ilis motion however was not even seconded. 

The allem)>t failed also even to get a chmse inserted in the 
resolution milkin'; refereliee to the medie,al meii^s letter as one 
reason for the decision come to by the meeting. The Provost^s 
resolution was therefore carried, and the physicians and surgeons 
of the Infirmary were then re-elected without Dr. lieith. 

Thus once again a signal instance of the triumph of conserva¬ 
tism over progress, of authority over reason, has to be recorded xb 
dismal characters iA the pages of the world’s lusiory. The Aber- 
dtefen doctors did indeed obtain victory^ over a colleague who had 
dared to think out of his profession, but the way in which 
the victory was obtained will ever remtun memorable as the xhost 
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sbooii^fbl titat maid bo coaceived. la an age jm^-etninentljr 
diaiaeterized bjr freedom of inquiiy in all the branekm of know¬ 
ledge^ and in a pmibssion the most responsible on eart^, the 
attempt sncceeds to smother tlio spirit of Iroe inquiry, to atifie 
the voice of conscience, and succeeds by llio use of means adii<^ 
the meanest artizan would now be ashamed of using. For men 
pretending to belong to tin? fraternity of seionec, to raako iiw, of 
the tlireat of a strike to crush a colleaguo, by their own admission 
*^a man imbued with u great zeal ft)r science, and a man who has 
a thorough love of his jirofcssion,’^ simjdy because of difference of 
opinion, is the lowest sort of trades-unumism imaginable, and 
a strange phenomenon in the nineteenth century* . Nevertheless 
in the wisdom of one medical iVe(*kly of England, the Jirifhh 
Med}ciil JovruaJ, this Avas^^a firm, clear and jiwlicioua course, 
which has satisfactorily settled the question raised by thy iutro- 
ductidn of houKcopatliic ])raetiee into the Iiifinunry of another, 
the “ a w iso ami just course, lakeix witii a. view t4) pre¬ 

vent the Infirmary from being utterly disovg.un'zecl by the re* 
signal ion of the eul ire stall?* Ami most singular enough, tins 
vary Journal (the KfVinhunjh Mx'd'nuif) which did not lu^sitate 
to publiNh Dr. lleilh’a jiap(‘rs, lauds his colleagues as having 
“done a noble did v, and saved the' reputation of their medi¬ 
cal school from irnminxnt ])eril.^’ The J^ditor of lliy Mnllcul 
Ttues and (Inirlla is more just, lie “ can only regrets iliat men 
who are well qnalideJ to advance the professl«xn of legitimate 
medicine should be S(‘due<!d by sueli dogmatic ami mythical 
nonsense as liomicopatiiy.” For our part n‘(‘ onlv regret that 
Editors, wise in their own conceit, should not think it necessary 
to re-consider their opinion about honiU5oi)ath3’’ when they find 
it advocated, after an impai'tial and only fair, because practical 
investigation, by men admitUsd to be well <[ualifiod to advance 
legitimate medicine. 

But the Managers of the Infirmary ean no more he exonerated 
from the sin of sacrificing Ixuth and an honorable man than the 
medieal officers. They had a clear case before them. One of 
their' medical officers was charged by his e'Jleagucs with, be it re¬ 
membered, not mali>ractice, want of knowledge and skill, or of 
devotion to his duties, but during from them in opinioit, as 
if they VOS agreed adth each other in all points. 
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If there was any Joubt in the minds of tlie Managers as to.tha 
necessity of toleration in matters malieal, after the ]%raBaIof 
©r. Beith^s pamphlet, it slionkl have been removed by tKb peru¬ 
sal of Dr. Harvey's. Tliero is a strange inconsisteney in the 
very preface itself. Dr. 11 >.Tey wish('S it to be nmlerstood tliat 
his pamphlet, ok. as lu; calls it tlils piiRsago of arms, is to,be one 
decisive battle between him and Dr. lioilh. If he is slain in 
the combat, Ibero will bo an (md of him and it. Should he sur¬ 
vive, and should he live to fight anotlier day, it will not be again 
on this field; and although Dr. Keith might (hallengc him to 
it, he would not at*ee}>t' t;u* challenge—unless indeed his lionor 
were touched. And yet what have we in the next jKiragraph? 
‘'Let us have a stand-up fight, Dr. Keith; but let there be fair 
play on both sides." In the Ixuly of the pamphlet we have most 
carious specimens of s('ic.itif!(. reasoning-. 

In the first letter, Dr. Ilarvev defends llio intolerance of 
the profession towards lK>nia*oparuy with a barer:ieedu<*ss which 
is equalled only by the ipulity of the arganneJiiaticn. Tt is 
enough to say that ho brings i:i the C(*eleshis!.ie.d element to help 
him in the matter. The I’rofession is lilcened unto the ehureh, 
and though “there are 1:0 ^riiirt.y-nine Articles in medieine, 
thei'e are among us," sayS he, “ aeecpted beliefs and eommon 
usages,” and boastingly adds, “ and there is this also among us, 
a thoi’ough repiignauec to hoimroj^athy, as one of the most 
offensive, because most pretentious, forms of eha rlatanism." “ IIo- 
mceopathy is to us, in fact, what Kitualism or Soeinianism 
is to the clmreh, and it is not, and nnrr n'iH iubtraiei hj tts^ 
Are we to be charged with intoleraud* on that account?" 

The second letts'r of Dr. Harvey is occupied with the consider¬ 
ation of the law of similars. Wo have Imre an amount of iarno- 
rance displayed which is ast'inishing. Tliei-e is a total luisconeep- 
tion of the terms Mature and fan's of' nut arc. Dr. Harvey, can 
onl^ understand u law of Xature as a “ law by which yainre her. 
self works in the production of certain I'esults, or. the mainten¬ 
ance of certain arrangements. All other laws,, .therefore, by 
which Nature hersdj does not work, are not to be regarded as 
Uws of nature. The hydrodynamic laws bv which steam is 
^verned are not laws of natures, because Nature is no where seen 
to work by steam-engines. The laws of diectricity whidr^lmve 
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Wa taken a^yantage of to pfodnce one of l^e ilAbist nrond^xful 
inventions for man^s benefit cannot be called laws of natiircj be¬ 
cause Nature is no where seen to send messages by the telegraph, 
llie laws of light as displayed in photography are not laws'df 
nature, beennso Nature hemlf\m& never been seen to take pie* 
tiires of her objects by the photograi)hie j>roce88» "What aftef'ldd 
is this Nature ? Is man out of her domain ? Whenever man 
discovers her lawe^ the principles or ways by which she worh^, 
and thus takes advantage of his knowlalge of those laws for the 
production of certain results, he never takes credit to himself 
as having created those results. AH that he does and can do is to 
eoWoeate or ^/w-loeate, to put things together or asunder, Natuiv 
in every instance works the rest. Dr, Harvey evidently labours 
under a confusion. He takes nature in two senses and con¬ 
founds them. Sometimes nature is the whole of the Universe, 
some times it is the vis w.edicairiji', the inherent power in all 
living organisms by which their equilibrium is restored whenever 
lost. Referring to nature in this latter sense, Dr. Harvey 
enimciatcs “ the accepted orthodox dogma” of therapeutics into 
the formula S<t/iaf, Mediens curat — inarhos. “ In this 

dogma, Nature is OTedit<‘d, substantially, with the work of heal¬ 
ing ; the pliysician with the w'ork of nursing and aiding,” Whit 
dt)es this aiding and nursing moan ? If it means more than at¬ 
tending to the dietetic and hygienic measures, if it includes the 
administration of remedies, then the orthodox physician fares 
no better than the horamopath. Drugs are administered with 
some object, with some intention. W^hat is this, and how is it 
learnt ? Is it gathered from attending to the natural history of 
disease? In some cases wo can, but not in all. It cannot be 
said that there are provisions in nature for the spontaneous 
decline and ^vorahle termination of atl diseases. It is notori¬ 
ous that this vis medieatrix “ cannot bring together the gaping 
lips of a wound and by their union effect a cure; cannot put a 
ligature on a wounded artejy, but in its eneig-y causes the patient 
to bleed to death; does not understand how to reduce a dislo¬ 
cated shoulder but by the swelling it occasions round about it 
soon juresents an obstacle to reduction; in older to remove'll 
body from the cornea^ destroys the whole eye by sup¬ 
puration I its efforts eah only liberate a strangulated 
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h^ia by gangrenes of the bowel and death; and by the metas^ 
taees it produces in dynamic diseases, often renders them much 
worse than they originally were.” We should cai-efully study 
the natural history of disease not that we may blindly imitate 
all the proceedings of nature, but that we may l>e enabled to 
judge how far slie can be trusted with her owu^ resources, and 
when we should step in either to assist her healing or tliwrart her 
destructive purjioscs. 

But the most curious, aiul what Dr. Harvey perhaps thinks, 
the strongest argument against lionueojiathy is c(vntaiue<i in 
his third letter. lie <*annot admit the cfGcacy of homa?opathie 
medicines in the cure of disease, because their administration is 
followed only by f^ubsidenco of the disease, and by no sensible 
manifestatiniiB or p<?rtiirbatious of the system. “ With us, as 
with the hoimeopaths,” says he, “ the ufiima rufio often is simply, 
in the Hnal result—the subsidoneo of tlu‘ disease. Jhit then as 
to this, there is this ditforenec between the hoiiueopaths and us 
—^to wit, that in all, or in almost all eases, they have no other 
(•ritcrion to judge by ; wliUe we, exhibiting drugs in larger doses, 
have for the most part xm-silh matnjcnfitfiovfi of their action, 
that, is, cHjrtain overt phenomena iitfcrreiiinij between the applica¬ 
tion of the remedy and the subsidence of tlie diserise—-phenomcmi 
that enable us, more or loss eoutideutly, as the casi* may bi‘, to 
connect the two as standing to each other in the relation of camr 
and ejfect.** Not to s|>eak of the absurd logic hiTO disydayed, the 
Professor of Materia Mediea lias convicted bimstdf of tlie gros- 
Kcst ignorance cA-en in his own province. W hat becomes in his 
lumds of the large class of alterative medicines, he alone t!an tell 

We must here terminal? our narration of the homreopathie 
controversy in Aberdeeiy. It has already (Xjcupied so much of our 
space that we cannot allow it to occupy more, not witiistanding 
that w'e are conscious that we have not been able to review all the 
points brought to light by the controversy. We must however in 
yiassing notice two opinions which have l>een expressed in connee-. 
tiem with this subject. One is by Prof. Henderson, who holds 
that a ph^'sician to a public hospital, on becoming convinced tliat 
jhc^mopathv is true, is bound forthwith to resign his office, first 
because existing public Infirmaries are allojpafAie, and secondly 
l^ecause iu bornaopathic hospitals no allopathic y>hysiciHn would 
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be allowed to practise. The other is tiie opinion passed bjr the 
Editor of the Monthlg lIommpalMe Rmim oh ti^is opinion of 
jIt. Henderson. According to theKeviewer “eachreason (as ad¬ 
vanced by Dr. H.) involves a fallat^\ Public Infirmaries were 
founded not to illustrate any special mode of treatment, but sim¬ 
ply to euro disease in the manner the appointcd^inedical officers 
deem fiic best, in that which their study and experience hayc 
proved to them is the best. Managers and Boards of Governors 
have no right to criticise treatment, unless, indeed, it be found 
to be exceptionally fatal. It is with results that tlicy have to 
deal, not with the mode of (detaining them. If Dr. Henderson^s 
views were correct, every improvement in tborapeutics would be 
admissible in a public institution save one, and that one the most 
important in the whole history of medicine—^lionuropathy. 2nd. 
llomojoputhie liospitals arc special hospitals—special therapeutic 
hospitals, established to illustrate and teach a si)ecial mode of 
cure. They are the necessities of the narrow-minded spirit whicih 
operates among the govermu-s and medical staffs of our large 
hospitals, preventing the light of homa'opathy from being felt 
in these institutions. They arc stip]>lementary to the general 
infirmaries.” (Monihlg Hum. Jter., Jan. ISOl).^ 

We must cfmfess we ha ve Ix-en sadly <lisapjK>iiited by this piece of 
reasoning. The first argument eoutradiets the second. We do not 
think Dr. Henderson is right to enjoin physicians of public hospi¬ 
tals on becoming convinced of the truth of homooopathy forthwith 
to resign, because then consistently every physician so circum¬ 
stanced ought to resign, whenever he would become convinced of 
the superior efficacy of any new method of treatment otlicr than 
that pursued in the institution to which he belongs, as for instance 
acupressure in stopping bleeding vessels. And so long as physici¬ 
ans do not do this we do not believe any one is bound to resign th<t 
moment he becomes convinced of the superiority of hr>mQeopathi<; 
over ordinary treatment. Wc do not understand however on the 
other hand whv hom(Bopathic hospitals should be special hospi¬ 
tals, why they s\iouid be looked u|K)h in the light of supplement¬ 
ary hospitals. In special hospitals cases are selected. Do the 
hospitals tliat pass by the name of bomccopathic select f.ase$f or do 
they admit all eases ? If cases are selected, we have no objection to 
their btnng spn-ud lu>spitals. But if all cfuies are admittM, wlrieli 
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w« believe ie Uie case^ then th^ can by no means beealied 
apeoiaJ liospitals. To say that homoeopathic hospitals am i^ecxajl 
hospitals, supplementary to the general hospitals, is to admit 
that hom(en]>athy is not suOicient to tlie treatment of all cases, 
that cases not amenable to homoeopathic treatment must he treated 
after the orthodox system. Now who is to decide what cases are 
best treated homa>o}>athically, and what best treated allopathically? 
\ man who has received no other than allopathic training can¬ 
not decide this, but neither can one who has received no othn* 
than hommeo])uihto training, ifsueh an one there be, at least in 
Great Britain. An allupatliic physician cannot l>e appointed to a 
hoinceopathi(‘ hospital, or rather a hospital which recf^izcs 
homceopathy as the bc^t of the existing systems of treatment in 
the majority of cases, for the simple reason of his ignorance of 
that system. And in the prestmt state of medicine, hospitals 
ought neither to be t*xe]nsivel\ allopathic nor exulusiv^ely homoeo¬ 
pathic. In an aIlo]Mithie hospital every improvement in thera¬ 
peutics would be admissible sa\e one. In a ])urely homoeopathic 
hospital all improvement in ihera|»outics i« shut out, save one. 
If thereibre the intslioal olliit*ra of an ullopathie hospital ought 
not to be tied down to a particular line ot‘ treatment, much less 
ought the medi<*al officers of a homa'o]»atliie one. There is some 
excuse, the exonso of igiioraJice, in the one ease ; then' is none in 
the other. For men who have thenisclNCs with much difficulty 
and at much saenlice cmergt'd from igiiorance, prejudice, and 
bigotry, to bind themselves and recjuire othci*s to Imj Imund to 
any sjslem of theraiH'ulics, however superior it may lx*, as far as 
the present state oi' knowhdge goes, would be to take the last 
plunge into the slough of ignorance, prejudice, and bigotry, worse 
than they had eniergetl from, and never to rise again. 


THE CIVIL MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Government of India luis at lufst found it necessary to turn 
its attention to the administration of the Civil Medical Depart^ 
mcnl xinder each Local Go\ eminent. Tliis is evident from the 
Home Department Resolution on the^duties of local Sanitary Com¬ 
missioners, which was published in the GnzvUe (f India of 17th 
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(!MxAieithtst<, The 1ameisth0r«f<H« eome to ciTer oertain sa^gi^^ 
tioii« HI teferenoe (» ihia ijttestioH. Of all the ]^ab)ic depart* 
menhi useder the Brifaeh Government in India, the Civi] ]!lMi<» 
oal Department, that ia to say*, the De^rtment whi(^ is to 
tafe#care of the health of the civil {wjmlation, has tiU hste- 
ly been most nej^eeted. Lord Dalhousie with l)^s eharaeteris^ 
discernment, had perceived the manifold evils of allowing (me 
Department to be presided over by several individuals, when, 
on the eve of his departure from India, ho recommended the 
abolition of the old Medical Board, along with some othefr 
Boards. But he failed to perceive the impolicy of continuing 
the Civil Medical Departinemt under the supervision of an officer, 
whose chief concern is with the army, and to whoso Depu¬ 
ties the same remark is no less applicable in an equal degree. 
True it is that the suporvising staff of the Indian Medical 
Department was some three years ago relieved of its duties in 
connexion with tlie Ihiropean troops, and that it how devotes 
more time and attention io its civil duties having reference chiefly 
to tlie Government of Bengal. But little substantial good seems 
to have flowed as \ et from this ineusure. The supervision has 
been at the best little more than nominal. This result might 
be partly attributed to the principle of seniority which appears 
mainly to guide the Government in the selection of the head of 
tlie department as well as that of his deputies—a principle which 
is elsewhere more honored in the breach than the observance. 
But, whatever might he the cause, it is becoming patent day by 
day that this supervising staff is not adequate JLo meet the pre¬ 
sent demands of the several Local (Joveniments. 

We have above alluded to the defects in the supervising staflp of 
the Civil Medical Department. To understand this subject 
thoroughly it is necessary to enter into details, to take a broad 
view of the organization of the Department. But the internal 
arrangements and tl»c exact workings of the Civil Medical De¬ 
partment are not well known to the outside public. Neither 
h^ the Indian, Government taken any steps as yet to obtain and 
supply tbe information to that public; If the Government had 
b^n wise enough to take tl^s step, we make no doubt but that 
it would have received material assistance from public discussionli 
in coming to a^aatisfectory solution of the present difficulty. 
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Instead <>i' this, however, it has followed its policy' of reticenoe, 
in the settlement of so general a qaestion as the present, and is 
almost sure to commit some gross blunders as it is kno^ to have 
done in several cases under precisely similar circumstances. 

The chief duties of the Civil Medical Department eml4|ac^ 
prisons, vaccine^ operations, hospitals and dispensaries, insane 
asylums, medical colleges and schools, duti^ which have been 
lately entrusted to the Sanitary Commissioners, and question.^ 
of a general nature, involving a knowledge of the medical 
sciences, which fretiucntly come before the Local Governments for 
solution. 

As regards jails or prisons, there is an Inspector General in 
every province in British India (Oudh alone excepted, where the 
duties in question are performed by the Sanitary Commissioner), 
who is responsible for tlie proper management ()f the jails un¬ 
der his charge, and is the adviser ol’ the Local Goverument in 
matters of prison discipline.” Tlien again there is a Superin¬ 
tendent for each central and district jail with a proper staff of 
estahlishmeuts under him; and generally .sptfaking, both the 
medteaJ and administrative charges are entrusted to hin>, in im¬ 
mediate subordination to the Inspeet^u’ General of the Province. 
Thus the whole fiwm as it were a sc])arate Department of each 
Government or administration, and the occasional visits of inspec¬ 
tion paid by the district authorities to jails within their jurisdic¬ 
tion, exercise a beneficial check iip^ni the ollicers in charge. To 
complete the efficient wtirking of this Department, the Home De¬ 
partment of the (lovornincnt of India has recently undertaken to 
prepare a general report on jails and jail discijdine in 'which a 
comparative view is given of the workings of jails in all British 
India. As this review is made by an Under Secretary, it 
embraces notice of the administrative charges only, and i» 
generally characterized by an absence of the critical spirit, in 
consequence, of which the comparative efficiency of the Depart¬ 
ment, under each administration, is not clearly exhibited, so that 
virtually little real cheek is imposed upon the Local Inapecffeor 
Generals. As regai'ds the medical charges of jails, the laboui^ 
of the Department do not pass under the review of any public 
limeiionary, and yet these duties^rc no less imjK)r.taiit than 
tile others. 
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Then again^ as resipects the vaccine ojH'rationiii, the above re¬ 
marks apply with perhaps greater force. To carry out vaccina¬ 
tion properly, each Province has been divided into a certain num¬ 
ber of circles, and each circle has been placed under the guperin^ 
ten^ence of a medical officer. But as there is no functionary 
whose B})ecial duty it is to exercise a general %uper\nBion over 
these medical officers, no uniform plan is pursued in carrying* 
out the vaccine operations, and the statistical information 
which are published every yesir, can in constKpicnce hardly admit 
being compared, with tlie view of drawing general conclusions as 
regards the entire country. Neither are the operations attended 
witli uniform sueeess every wliere. Tiiere is also some reason 
to doubt whetlier all the \'a(.*cine Superintendents are thoroughly 
conversant with their duties. True it is that, the Inspector Gene¬ 
ral of Hospitals has to draw up s(«nethiug like a report on the 
subject as regards each Province, but his reviews are more clerical 
than scientiiic, and are hardly calculated to be of any material 
service to the causes of vaeciiiatiou. 

llie hospitals and di.sj>cnsarics arc still worse eared for. It 
is of course the duty of the Deputy Inspector.^ General of Hospi¬ 
tals to pay pcri(Klical visits to tlu'in within their respective cir¬ 
cles. But s(»ine how or other this duty is not properly discharged, 
as is amply shewn by the half-yearly report.s on hospitals and 
dispensaries of each Jj<K*al Govenmicnt, which are }>ublished 
every year. Thou again there are more circles of insp(;etion 
than one under each Local (lovernment, so that there exists the 
necessity of having one olfu;er to inspect the whftlc. 'Hiis necessi¬ 
ty is partially I’ccogni/.ed. In Oudh, the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner is at present also cjr-ojicio Inspector of Jails and Dispen¬ 
saries including Hospitals. In the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces, the In.specdors General of Prisons are also Inspectors 
General of Dispensaries. In Bengal there is no Inspector General 
of Disiiensaries, and the duties of the office are at present dis¬ 
charged ml)st indifferently by the head the Medical Department 
with Bie assistance of his Depiitie.*?. 

The Government of India has wisely come to the determination 
not to encumber the Sanitary Commissioners with any extra duties 
as regards Bengal, the Punjab aiid the North-Western Provinces. 
The present arrsfU^ements as regards prisons and vaccine opera- 
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tioDB need not be distntbed. These have been jndunonsly placed 
under responsible officers, and if the attention of these officers be 
not diverted to other tjuestioiis, their usefulness in their respective 
char^yes will soon increase con uderably. The defects pointed out 
above in reference to these must however be remedied. The insti-* 
tutions for impartinif hiihIu il education are not adequate to 
the demands of the diffi‘reni Province*-, hut this question requires 
separate noliee. The duties for which suitable provisions are 
wantiupf are the in«ipeetion of ho'jpitals and dispensaries and the 
general medical siijicrvision of the Provinces. These duties are 
very inadequately discharged under the present system, and re¬ 
quire the evelusivc attention of an officer of supenor capacity 
and large experience. It is indeed a question whether the inspec- 
. tion of hospitals and dispensaries is not enough, if proper¬ 
ly execut»*d, to engage one inaii^s whole attention. An inti¬ 
mate local knowledge of the provinei, exteuding over many 
years is indi'^pensable. We are therefore of opinion that these 
duties might be provided by a eorresponiling reduction of th6 
Deputy Insjieetors General of Hospitals of the Indian ISIeilieal 
Department. We further think that these officers might be made 
ex-oj/ich Under Secretaries of the liocal (Government. As such 
they will act as Mciheal Adi isers of those Governments, as the 
latter arc constantly in need of such assistani e m the settlement of 
v.irious questions. In tlie last named eiqiacit \, tln‘se officers can 
further watch over the food supplies of the eoiintrv, and organize 
<1 System of registration of huths, deaths and marriages. Above 
all they will havT to prejiare a general medical report of the Pro¬ 
vinces, from the reports of the Sanitary Commisioners and the 
other officers in charge of other Departments. One great object 
which we liave in vnew in the proposal we have made is that the 
Inspector General of Dispenshries should keep a careful watch over 
the various modes of treatment which might be adopted in the 
different civil hospitals, and to prepare a careful annual report of 
them, shewing the comparative efficaey of each mode. 
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ON THE COBRA POISON. 

By Dr. Leopold Salzer. 

When speaking in our last article about tho dynamic curatiTe 
power of drugs and the impossibility of singling out one of them 
as a specific for all the different forms attending «ny pathologi¬ 
cal state, we said: It matters little for our healing purpose, if 
these different species of the same pathological type be ])rodiieed 
by as many originally different revulsive forces, or if in all varie¬ 
ties the same morbific force underlie the typical character of the 
disease, the vj|rietics being merely produced by a oorresponding 
variety of cortditions; sinee ihe coHdilions vnder wJiich tmo 
forces mqetf are as essential to a desired remit as the nature of 
those Ifoo forces itself —The respective sameness of a drug and 
its antidote, or would-be antidote, is therefore no sufficient war¬ 
ranty for tho sameness of their mutual action in two different 
eases, unless we had secured for them in both cases tho same con¬ 
ditions, the same ground on which they are to meet each other. 

Now that ground, the human organism—if we choose to res¬ 
trict our investigation to one species of the animal kingdom—is 
certainly to a gnuit extent uniform in its conformation; but wbat 
an iinmcTise (liffcrcnce Ijctween the uniformity of two g^^ains 
of arsenic and two human beings! Leaving aside those peculiar 
anomalies, known by the name of idiosyncrasies, what amount of 
divergence between man and man, wiih regard to age, constitu¬ 
tion, ttunpor, disposition, etc., without tlieir deviating therefore in 
any way from the generality!—Let us add to these natural varia¬ 
tions, tho.se springing from differences of climate, of occupations, 
of habits; from contract<id vices, or even virtues, if the exercise 
of any one-sided, or falsely understood virtue may ever be called 
by that name. All these various causes tend to unhinge the har¬ 
mony of the different oigans; to throw too much work on the one 
while depriving the other of its due fimctional shore, lljereby 
deranging that equilibrium so necessary to the preservation of 
health, and laying the ground of what we usually call a morbid 
disposition. Should we then wonder at the same poison not pro¬ 
ducing the same train of sjmiptoms in individuals so different¬ 
ly constituted? Is it not moreover natural, that that part oi 
the organism is most frail, should feel the first and the 
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*kveve»t ^ock iroxn its coAtacH; with a destriictii'^ sabstance^ tvitale 
otJier parts primarily holdiiig an ess^tial relation to tke drag^s 
action, may still be strong enough to withstand the assailing 
destruction ?—The perusal of any work on toxicology ‘^11 soon 
impress us with the idea tliat the pharmacodynamic effects of 
drugs represeqjti a reflex of natural diseases and resemble them 
in so far that both give rise to a more or less defined patho¬ 
logical state, attended with such other derangements as corres¬ 
pond to the individuality of the patient in one case, and to 
that of the poisoned victim, or the physiological prover, in the 
other. To individualize a given case of poisoning before proceed¬ 
ing to apply the dynamical antidote, will therefore he and al¬ 
ways remain, an act of the utmost importance, lie who seeks, in 
that largely projyagatcd wholesale spirit, after an antidote against 
all cases of poisoning by any given substance, is not much bet¬ 
ter oil* than he who would try to trace an invariable line of 
treatment in all cases of Meningitis, l>e they of a simple inflam¬ 
matory character or of a tul>ercular nature, or the man who 
would make himself and others believe, he possesses a remedy 
against all skin diseases, or against all spleen diseases, etc., etc. 

Let us take as on example one of those vegetable poisons, 
the physiological action of which has been pretty clearly studied 
of late years —Conimi Macnlaium. Depression of the motor 
function, terminating in a gradual obliteration of all muscular 
movement derived from the cerehro-spinal motor tract, is 
the prin6ipal effect of hemlock. Such, says Dr. Harley, is 
its general and constant effect, and he very judiciously observe® 
in this respect that the operation of hemlock in tlie same indivi¬ 
dual vm^s in degree, according to his motor activity. Thus, 
those leading a sedentary, inactive life are more readily affected 
by Con. than those of active iiahits. An active, restless child, he 
(vintinucs, will often take, with scarcely any appi’cciahle effect, a 
dose of coniuxn sufficient to paralyze an adult of indolent haMts, 
and stioh as would reduce a poweifful, muscular man to a 
tottering condition and force him to resume the Ifeeumhent 
politiou axui retain it a quarter of an hour or more. The 
particular parts acted upon by Con. are, besides the reflex 
iimotionB of the cord> the motor oculi, the irypc^rlossai and 
.fiihehrum itself. as well as on the vaseniar fibre the 
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bfoin it ez^is a skailar acticm of dqnession, 001181119 <m tiie onto 
aide parslysis and oomaj and on the other a most intenae pajaaive 
stagnation and venous congestion of the blood about the head 
and brain. 

Chn. Mac. opens then'in the poisoned victim three different 
gates to death; asphj'zia is the name of one, paral^'sis of the ner> 
vouB centres of the other, and apoplexy of the third. Toxicologi> 
cal records show this pretty dearly.- Platons memorable account 
of the death of Soomtes represents tlie first mode of action of 
Con. Mac. Shortly after having taken the poison his lege 
were beginning to grow heavy and he lay down; at the same 
time the raait who had given him the poison, examined his 
feet and lo#?®> touching them at intervals. - At length he press¬ 
ed violently upon his foot and asked if he felt it. To which 
Socrates mpUed tliiit he did not. The man then pressed his 
legs, showing us (his disciples) that ho was becoming cold and 
stiff. And Socrates feeling it himself, assured us, that when 
the effects had ascended to his heart, he should be gone. And 
now the middle of his body growing cold, he threw aside his 
clothes and spoke for the last time. * Crito, we owe the sacrifice 
of a cock to iEsculapius j discharge this and neglect it not .’—' It 
shall be done, said Crito, have you anything else to say V —He 
made no reply, but a moment after moved, and his eyes became 
fixed.” Here death was caused by asphyxia from paralysis of 
the muscles of respiration. Suppose a medical man called to 
a man in the above condition; ‘the best, to our knowledge, 
he could advise in order to palliate the threatening asphyxia, 
would be the administration of Nux Foniica, the same being, 
as regard its physiological action on the muscular system, the 
very antagonist of Con^:, in causing muscular excitement. Sup¬ 
posing now, many patients of the above description had been 
actually saved by the timely use of N. J'om., would it be reason¬ 
able to jump therefrom directly to the conclusion, that N. Vom. is 
the specific antidote of hemlock ?—Halt, my dear Doctor, pray, not 
so hasty in your conclusion! There is another case before you 
related by Christison as met with by a French physician, Dr. 
Haaf. The subject of it, a soldier, had piij?taken> along mth, 
several comrades, of a soup oontaamng hemlock leaves. . In the 
course of .im hourThey became alarmed on being all taken jU with 
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gkldiness and headadie, and the Surgeon of the r^ment was 
pent for. He found the soldier^ who had fallen asleep in a state of 
insensibility, from which however he could be roused for a few 
moments. His countenance was bloated, the pulse only thirty, and 
the extremities cold. The insensibility rapidly increased until he 
died, three ho^jrs after eatinff the soup.—And in two other cases 
described by Dr. Watson in the “ Philosophical Transactions'' 
the subjects of which w'ere two Dutch soldiers, who took broth 
made with hemlock leaves, ^ddiness, coma and convulsions were 
the principal symptoms. Would it bo advisable to proscribe 
W. Vmn. in these bust mentioned cases ?—From what we know 
about the physiological action of the last mentioned drii^?, 
it causes active congestion of (i. e., attraction of blood to) the 
head, and would consequeutly be (|nile out of place in ilie cases 
described above. Venesection would here undoubtely be more ap¬ 
propriate. 

When the dose is not sufficient to prove fattil, says Orfila, 
there is sometimes paralysis, attended with slight convulsions. 
More commonly however there is frantic delirium.* Matthiol 
has related an instance of this last description, occurring in the 
case of a vino dresser and his wife, who mistook the roots for 
parsnip. Both of them hecame in the course of the night so 
delirious that they ran about the liouse, knocking themselves 
against every object which came in their way. Kiroher, as quo¬ 
ted by Wibmer, tells a parallel story of two monks. Here neither 
Nftio, Tom, nor venesection would bo of anv use; Slramonium or 
any of its analogues would rather be indicated. 

Whoever earnestly studies the pharmacodynamic action of 
any drug will ultimately come to a similar conelnsion with regard 
to its possible dynamical antidotes. We could easily cite many 
otJier examples, tending to the stune n^iiilt that \ve arrived at with 
resjiect to Con. Mac.y were it not that the subject would lead us 
far beyond the limits of the present paper, and that, on the other 
hand, we know, that the best way of convincing otliers is, to let 
them convince themselves. We for our part cannot help see¬ 
ing in that antiquated idea of specific d}naamical antidotes, the 
greatest drawback to a sucecssful disoovery of what is so eagerly 
sought. There are undoubtedly many spemfic antidotes to every 
* Christison, Treatise on Poboas, page 867. .4, - 
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pcasonoos substance, bat the proper place tb^ appUcatipn .bas 
not been' assigned yet, and this will to all {^obability Ust as 
long as we shall not have succeeded in freeing us froin that erro¬ 
neous conception, which has for thousands of years so much re¬ 
tarded the prc^ess of our therapeutics, 

. Let those zealous searchers after a single ppeciiic antidote 
remember a piece of their daily practice. When called to prescribe 
for a mercurial disease, will it be in all and every case the samf 
remedy they would prescribe with the purpose of antidoting the 
mercury ? There is one sufferiiig from salivation; the oilier from 
nightly bone pains; tbe iliird from exhausting night sweats; 
in the fourth it has been the liver where the metal has engraved 
its destructive action; u fifth is tormented by dysenteric stools; 
are we to treat tbewi five patients in tlie same way, after one and 
the same plan ?—And yet u’heu it comes to antidote Cobra poison 
we hear of nothing less than a sjiecific antidote, irrespective of 
its variety within the uniformity of its action. ♦ 

There is another, and a very important circumstance, which 
forces upon us the necessity, not to rely upon any single agent 
during the course of a treutmciit in accidents of poisoning: it 
is the succession of toxicological symjitoms, different from those 
preceding them, not only in degree, but in quality. For poisons 
are also in so far related, with resjiect to their deleterious tendency, 
to natural diseases, that they pass through diffei'ent stages, during 
their fatal progress, not seldom closing the scene of life under 
different forms than those manifesting themselves at the begin¬ 
ning. Arsenic may induce at first inflammation of the alim^i- 
tary canal, and afterwards palsy or epilepsy; Nux. .Vom. may 
excite at first violent tetanus and afterwards inflammation of the 
stomach smd bowels; and Corrosive Sublimate after exciting in 
the first instance inflammation may prove fatal by inducing exces¬ 
sive ptyalism. ^ 

It is true, violent poisons, liable to carry off the 'victim in a 
prqiortionally short time, obser\'e, as a rule, more uniformity in 
their action, generating an unintemiptcd increase of symptoms 
ftom beginning to end; but this class of poisons, in order to be as 
prompt as uniform in their fatal action must be taken in pro¬ 
portionally large doses; otherwise the above described succession 
of symptoms mS’y be taken as tbe rule. Is it then not a folly 
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ter etgg^t such or eiicli an i^nt as the ttjniamioal' nntidote to a. 
given poieon, sinpe l^ftt given poison will never enable' the pio> 
fessional toxicolc^ist to foretell the whole course of its djznUnical 
action ? 

In fajctj when we examine the d 3 rnamic antidotes in gemsral, we 
find that they a.re few, very few in number indeed. All t(&i« 
cologists tell US pretty nigh the same; their statements in this 
respect may be resumed in the following: dynamical antidotes 
being supposed to control the deleterious action of the poison,' 
by exciting in the system an action contrary to that established 
by the same; it will be found exceedingly difficult to say, what 
the essence of a contrary is, and still more, how that counter¬ 
action is to be brought about. Discouraging as such a state¬ 
ment may be for itself, it becomes the more so, when we remem¬ 
ber that the same reasoning is, with not the less strength, 
applicable to natural diseases. Nevertheless we are bound to take 
facts as they are, and we shall not be the better off*, when we try 
to hide them from ourselves. 

We think not to be in error, nor in contradiction with those 
truths brought to light by physiological experiments, in pointing 
to anotlier difficulty standing in the way of our attempts dynami¬ 
cally to entidotc or to cure ndth the aid of the cmiraria eon- 
irari* principle. The difficulty consists in this, that those drugs 
so applied, be it for an antidutic or curative purpose, are most likely 
to develope in the patient all their pharmacodynamic actions, 
with the exception of that their administration was intended for. 
Det us return to our above example of poisoning with Co%. 
Muc^NvX: Vom., we said, would be the best known agent to 
antidote dynamically the threatening asphyxia caused by the 
poisonous hemlock. But just as well ^ as Con. M; according^ 
to Dr. Harley's experiment, act the more promptly and vigorously 
the more the motor fu]|ctions of the individual are already 
(constitutionally or accidentally) depressed, and tlierefore, as it 
were predisposed to the poison's depressing action; just so will 
Nm. Vom.f the dynamic action of which consists in an unnatural 
excitement of the muscular apparatus, manif(rat its promptest 

' jtetion in individuids of a (constitutional or accidental) muscular 

* ' 

^citement; and it would not be going too ffir to say on thc^ 

. mu^les of the same individual, happening to be predominantly 
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QKcited. This may appesur a vagus ^njsctare to those, who have 
not yet had the opport^ty of testing, with the same oecweacy and 
mmuteness the physiological aetion of AW. Vom. as it has been 
done with respect to Con. by Dr. Harley. All we can say in reply 
to that is, prove it, prove it on yourself and on others in good 
health and you will find that doubted conjecture ^nRrmed. 

Let us now examine the chances of a man, poisoned by hemlock 
and to be saved by Nux A'^om.—Unable to assume an erect 
position, he is forced to lie on his bed; bis legs have become 
paralyzed; paralysis advances fatally upwards, he can hardly 
breathe; his respiratory muscles are stricken with palsy. We 
administer Nux Vom. The antidote begins to act. On what 
part of the body ? On those palsied respiratory musoles ? Not 
at all! Are they not the least predisposed to the effects of the 
antidote ? There is all likelihood that it will first of all pro¬ 
duce all the mischief it is capable of, in those quarters its prede<- 
eesBor, Hemlock, has not reached. To that passive congestion 
in the veins of the head, caused, although supposedly ra a slight 
degree in the victim, by the foregoing poison, it will add its 
genuine share of active cerebral congestion; then it might produce 
a little lock-jaw; some tetanic spasms of the larynx and so on, 
TAen, pro\nded death has not yet closed the scene, Nux Vom. may 
descend to free tlie patient from his threatening asphynixa. 

We could easily apply an analogous reasoning should Con. 
be prescribed, with the purpose ^>f antidoting Nux Vom., or witli 
the therapeutical view, to relieve a patient of his cough caused by 
a morbid excitement of the respiratory muscles. * Feeling however 
that we have been already led too fsu* away from our prineipal 
subject, we shall devote our next article on “ cobra poison,” to 
such researches, as directly refer to -Uic same. 


f'To be continued) 
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A case of RemUtent Feuer with Jaundice and a peculiar eywptom, 
viz., severe vomiting after emxh draught of cold water. 

Under Care of M, L. Sircar. 

On the 11th Dec. 1868,1 was first called to see Baboo P. K; D, for 
a peculiar and a most disti’essing symjrtom, namely severe vomiting 
after drinking the smallest quantity of cold water. On inquiry I 
found that the gentleman was laid up with fever for the last 22 days. 
The fevei’ was at first of the intermittent character, but had latterly 
become remittent, and was day by tlay becoming more and more 
violent. I found him deeply jaundiced. There was some tenderness 
over the hepatic region. The alidomon was full and tympanitic; 
there was comsiderable grijong always ]>n!sent, and vcjy sevci-e grip¬ 
ing and tenesmus after stool for wliich he has to strain much. Passes 
fietid flatulence with relief. Skin hot, pulse 120. For the last 3 or 
4 days he was being troubled with the j)eculiar symptom mentioned 
above and which not yielding to any treatment I was sent for. Tlie 
patient described to me that on account of this distressing symptom 
he had n horror for water although he had a burning thirst. Ho 
could take liquid medicines, even the most disgusting mixtures, with¬ 
out feeling the slightest nausea or tendency to vomiting, he could 
take milk, and any thing else that is liquid, except cold water. 
Knowing that wo prescribe medicines in cold water he requested me 
not to do so in his case. I however assured him, he will not vomit 
again. I gave him Rupatorium Perfoliatum 3, | drop in a little cold 
water, to be taken every hour for two or three dosea 

12th. Called at about 11a. m. and had the satisfaction of hearing 
tliat the patient could retain water after taking 3 doses of the medicine. 
In fact he described to me that he felt an attnxetion for water after 
the 3rd dose, immediately after which he passed a stool consisting 
of fcecul matter and a large quantity of bile. The stool was hot and 
much flatus escaped with it 

Temperature of the skin almost normal; pulse between 104 and 
100. Has griping still of the bowels; has had no stool to-^y. 
Tongue still as bad as before, Ibeing thickly coated white and having 
tk® impressions of the teeth on the margins; the conical papill® 
If- unmh inflamed. Eyes jaundiced, perhaps slightly loss titan yesterday, 

^ .^l^tite has isipToved^|iomewbat after the stotd last night 
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The same taedicme was ordered to ho' contiiided. 

13th. No fever ; no vomiting; says has a very shaip a|>petite; the 
tongue however is not yet quite clean ; griping less but still oontinues ; 
has had no stool. Was ordered cha^atee (unleavened hand-mode 
bread) and gandal soup. To liave Eup. one dose. 

4 p. ni, ; could • not take chappatee; says he dees not seem to 
have much real appetite. No fever ; jaundice somewhat less. Tongue 
still continues white. Nux Voni. 6. 

14th. Bavenous ajtpeiite, must hoA’e rice. Had one good stool, 
consistent and contaiiiing much bUe; griping still continues. Bice was 
ordered. To continue Nux Vom. 

In a few days more he was perfectly well. Nux Vomica completed 
the cure. 

Remarkn. 

In this case the “ regular” practitioner with his powerful sedatives 
and anodynes and other uei-vines was left completely in tlie lurch. At 
the same time, therefore, that it proved the utter worthlessness of or¬ 
thodox medicine, it thoroughly established the immense superiority of 
ti*eatmcnt by the biAv of similai-s. The patient, a highly intelligent 
gentleman, av:us astonisiiod at the action of our medidnes. He is so 
convinced of tl»e vast difference botAveeii the two systems tliat he now 
always honors uie with ch.irge of cases that occur in Lis family. 

I liave.siutc hud an opportunity of testing the efficacy of Eup<Uor- 
ium in reference to the ])eculiar sym])tom noticed above. This was 
in a case of cholera, Avliere on the subsidence of the more urgent symp¬ 
toms, this sjTuptom developed itself and readily yielded to Ev/p. 6. 


A case of Comeussion of </t6 Brain. 

By TJnxoda Ciiubn Kastagibi. 

Osr the 2nd Instant a Hindoo weaver, named Ram Chunder, aged 
25 years, was brought to the chimty Hospital at 1 p. m, in an insensi' 
ble state. His friend.s stated that ho was severely beaten by Police 
constables with blows from fists, and kicks, pushed backwards and 
forwards, thrown on the ground, ifec., in order to get out some C 0 ufo»- 
sdon from him j that the patient is inscmsible from 9 or 10 o'clock 
last night . ; 

On admission patient was insensible and motionless, pinching or 
otherwise inflictiug«pain gave evidence of the patient’s feeling it 
Volimtaiy muscles evidently not parfdysed Respiration slow and 

£ 
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sighing, pulse smaU and firequent, and wsak at Ae irrist^ Phpiil 
contracted; eyes a little rad. * 

Patient's head and body covered with reddish marks and swBlliii)p; 
both the temples red and swollen. Ho cut any where; oiranlar 
eochymosed marks round the flexure of both elbows, jH'obably of rCpes, 
by which he wa| tied; no fractura or dislocation ai^ where. 

Head was ordei'ed to be sliaved. Oold wat^ applied' onoe, after¬ 
wards liquor ly tt» applied on the nape of the neck and back part 
of the head. Body to 1)6 covered with a blanket. 

5 p. m. Depression of the Systc m continues, Imwels confined. Ordered 
an enema of castor oil and turpentine. 

3rd. Feb.—7^ a m. Patient bad 3 stools, also passed a lai^e quanti* 
ty ( about \ a pound ) coagul.itcd venous blood; this was probably 
owing to a blow, or blows inflioied on the abdomen, which might 
have caused rupture of a bmull blood vessel of the intostmal mucous 
membrane. 

Patient starving since the night of the 1st instant; water put into 
the mouth is swallowed, showing that the patient ib not quite in¬ 
sensible. Beaotion is sotting in, pulso a little sti'onger but still fre¬ 
quent ; eyes red, patient turns on tlie bed, pulls the blanket on his 
body with his hands. 

Apply cold water on the head; dress the blister with simple oint¬ 
ment. 5 p. m.—^Patient has ojiened his eyes, speaks a little; asks for 
water, pulse strong, pupils natund, body warm. Redness on the vari¬ 
ous parts ci the body fading away, swelling less. 

4th. Feb. Improving, asks for some water. Give milk and sago. 
Continue cold to the head, dress the blister. 

5 jb m: Sits up on his bed, no sign of excessive reaction or return¬ 
ing depression. Continue milk and sago diet. 

6th. Feb.—Pretty well, can walk a little. Rice and milk diet 

7th Feb.—Discbai^ged from l^e Hospi^. 

Remarks, 

In this case the defence was mode on the ground, that the patient 
was shamming throughout, and that he was not beaten, <xr 
wise ill-used. This gave rise to the following medico-legal quostians:— 

Ist Could a man suffering from concession, come to his senara on 
the 3rd or 4th day 1 2nd. Could blows or falls on the head or feet, 
which have no maik of contusion externally on the 4th or 5th day,, 
be cause of concussioii of the brain f 3rd. Can a blow on 
$dkIom^ from a blunt body, which has caused bleedix^ from the 
be so, as to leave no mark <ff contusion extemfdly. 4th. Can 
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thort time, and be again inaensiblet -•" >• •^.>' 

• To the lat^ 2ii!d and 3xd. qvestiooflrmx anvwer inraa in the affiima* 
tim ■ ■ 

To the 4th, I qualified answer , in the negative by the state¬ 
ment tliat sttdi -cases of concussion are of the 3rd degree, and dasg<l^ 
ous in their results, being attended with lesion of the Inain and* msi|^ 
ing into compression, from extravasation of blood into the biwin after¬ 
wards. Or the symptoms might be acooimted for in'this way : the 1st 
'insensibility might have been feigned to frighten the assailants, then 
the man shows signs as if of returning sense, whenJie may be again 
attacked, and beaten, or thrown on the head, or feet, in a way to 
cause real concussion of the brain. 


On the Production of Reflex Spasms and Paralysis in Birds, by the Applica¬ 
tion of Cold to Definite Begiom of the Shin. By S. Wbie Mitchxi.l, 

M. D., Member of tlic National Academy of Sciences.* .. , - , 

On the 11th of Mftv, 186fi, Dr. B. W. Bichardsou, of London, who it 
seems had l)eeu occupied with precisely the same line of investigation as 
myself, published the first of a series of lectmes, in which hs iq^ted and 
thoroughly confirmed the results I had obtaiued, while, at the time, he 
added very valuable details, and a clear and careful examination of the in¬ 
fluence of extreme cold u}jon nerve tnu^—a subject on which I had not. 
touched. While diilering from this geutleman as to some of the conelusicina 
at which he arrives, especially concerning the function of> the cerebellum, * 
J find between his results and my own scarcely any discrepanciea which may 

* The chief point on which I differ from my friend. Dr. Bichardsos, is in re¬ 
gard to the inferences he makes from his experimenta and my own, as to the 
physiological balance of control between the oerebellum and the anterior ganglia 
of the brain. Accepting Aiagendie’s views tibtat the corpus striatum is endowed 
with a constant backward<-propelling eneigy, while in die oerebeUum re^des an 
opponent influence he states that freesing the cerebellum gives ovw the fngeou 
to the governaiice of the dorpus striatum, and so occasions retrogression; the 
reverse occurrence frUowing the abeyance of function in the ulterior centre, 
rhave always believed that these various phenomena of retrogression—lateral 
motion, mouvsmeut <fr metniyetAe., were difr'to excitation of parts, and UM 
te annihilatioU of function ; and this view is sustained by the &ct -that mere 
punctures^whichde not destroy. tiie centre^ are. compotoofe tw-oeoa^stt thd 
euforeed metlctss. . X»/ceestng, Dr. R. pbseovsd that tita first 4ddliiag (stsgs of 
preactiw:)) of Uw eeriMlnm often gavp rise..to forward^motUms. The rca$«ions, 
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not.,"be justly consider^ as due to the fact ih&t we employed diffetent agents 
to bring about the desired endi As to these differences I shall presently 
have to say a few words before attacking the subject of this present essay ; • 
but I should be ungracious were 1 not to seize the first occasion to thank 
Dr. Bichardsou for the courtesy with which he has seen fit to speak of my 
experiments, and for the generous care with which he has brought my re¬ 
sults before an Eti^liali audience. I may add, that without the aid of his 
own brilliant and useful method of causing local autesthesia, I should have 
been unable to pursue this line of study at alL 

Dr. Bichardsou describes local aninsthesia where ether is used as present¬ 
ing the folloaiug phenomena 

First stage : Teinjieiature 96“ F. ; sensibility perfect. 

Second stage; Preactiou ; reinovjd of nerve-force ; increjise of tempera¬ 
ture and of vascularity ; cxfJteil sensibility. 

Third stage : Inertia ; no nerve-foree ; temperature 16 “ F. ; j>erfect in¬ 
sensibility ; solidification of fluids of tiasiics ; no blood. 

Fourth stage: Beacliou ; return of \'nscularity of paralyzed vessels ; in¬ 
creased vjvscularity juid temperature; exalted sensibility; re-solution of 
finids of tissues ; innervation coutiiiueil. 

Fifth stage : Betum to natural state. 

AH of these stages probably exist in eveiy case of freezing of the tissues 
in warm-blooded animals; but when rbigolene is employed, the stage of 
preaction js so brief as almost to defy observation, ow'iug to the gre.at rapi¬ 
dity with which tliat fluid congeiiLs the jwjrt. It tliflbrs also from ctlier in 
that it freezes less dee})ly. The former liquid chills so large and deep a 
portion of ti.s8ue, tlxat when fivezing begins, there is little obstacle to the 

after deeper freo/ing, to backward activity. Now Flourcns has shown that irTita- 
tlon of the superficial layer of the ccrobelluin causes motion forward, and that 
deeper irritation produces retrogression. Is it not prohahlc that the first slight 
chilling only reached the outer layers, and so *;ave rise to the forward motion, 
whilst tlie reaction after deep freezing, nflecting a large and less superficial mass 
of the organ, caused retrogression. 

In another place Dr. R. seems to consider that retrogression, as I have men¬ 
tioned above, is due to temporaiy suspension of the cerebellar function. I myself 
have not seen this occurrence while the part was really frozen ; indeed, so sudden 
is the reaction, that you can scarcely bo sure, a moment after releasing the bird, 
that reaction has not begun. On the other hand, it was dear to me that the time 
of greatest retrogressive movement was tmineident with the period of profoundest 
reaction ; so that, whatever view we take, must accept a condition of cerebellar 
irritation as a part of the explanation of the backward tendencies. In corrnhora* 
tlon of these very hastily stated views, I may add, that oblariou of the cerebellum 
does uot produce those backward movement which can be obtained by irritation 
of limitod regions of this ganglion ; and that the experireei|^ of this present pa¬ 
per seem also to favor the view that, in enforced retrogression, forward motion 
or lateral raovoment, the principal element of their production is an irritation 
'‘•o wlach affects some moss or massea of gangHonic matter sMa to cause conrelsive 
■t* efforts which are fertiginoas in obaraeter. 
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witbrhigp^ie, tbp.eudkiesly oongesJ^ layer of akin a4a 
at once aaa> Imd conductor, and intekeres wifb the deeper a<!ition whkh «e 
dedre to obtain during the latter stages of the process. Dr. Bidiardson 
noticed cexiain phenomena during the i^ge of preaction, whilst 
the spine or brain, whfch I myself did not observe—possibly hecavse of 
the speed with which rhigolene acts. 

After reading his very interesting lectures, I repeated my expenmehtia, 
with the view of obtaining the very symptom of this preactive stage lio 
which he refers; and in this series of observations I was led to noUoe 
facts which in tliemselves are valuable, and which cast a curious light upon 
some of the most obscure pathological and therapeutical questions of the 
present day. 

If, as I first stated in my former paper, we tlirow a spray of ether or 
rhigolene anywhere ii]>ou the cervical spine from the skull to the fourteenl^ 
veitebm, the bird, on being released, runs forward as if . confused and 
alarmed ; then assumes his naLural motions ; and, after a varying interval, 
begins to have s]>eUs of backward movement, and even of somersaulta, 
dternaiing with fits of stupor. 

Below the fourteenth vertebra, this treatment gives rise, in the some way 
and time, to attacks of \mcertiiiuty of movement, loss of equilibrium, singular 
stamping motions of the feet, and partial palsy of the legs. All of these 
symptoms appear to me to belong to tlie sbige of reaction, in which thttre 
is excess of blood in the spine, and consequent in'itatiou of this orga^ 
1 was, indeed, fortunate cnongh to get like results by placing on the here 
coi-d a (h-op of tincture of capsicum, but the congestion and motor pheno¬ 
mena which resulted did not .appear for much longer {xuiod of time than 
under the former pnwess. With these facts as a basis, I began to study 
the Byini>ioms of Eichardson's stage of preaction. In it, as he states when 
speaking of freezing the cerebrum, the pigeon becomes excited, and at¬ 
tempts to fiy forwards or backwards, the stage of reaction being marked 
by like phenomena. The point which chiefly attracted my notice in Dr. 
Bichardson^s statement was this production of constrained movements so 
soon after the jet struck the skin. I felt doubtful, oh reflection, as to the 
possibility of the centi'es being thus early aifected by any direct influence 
of the cold. With this uncertainty in my mind, I sought a decision by the 
aid of the following ex}>eriment8, and these led me out ujmn a more interest’ 
ing track than that upon which I had at first entered. 


Expt, 1.—I threw a jet of rhigolene, fora few seconds, on the cervical region 
of a well-grown pigeon, long enough to freeze the skin very slightly. The sole 
effect, at first, was to canse deep and freqheat respiration. On rrieasing the 
bird it ran about nneasily, and in twenty-five seconds had backward mov em ent. 
Of coarse, this was due to reaction only, hot 1 was surprised that the ^ine 
should have been chilled enough to occasion a result so well marked. 

' Expt, 2.—1 cfatlled the skin with rhigolene in the same place without fraes' 
dug, agihi prodoeing laboitred brea^og.; Within batfa mhmte the, bird began 
to move backwarde»«' As I now felt sure that the spinal ^'entrep oonid not have 
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b«m renolied b; the cold^ I ceeured them froiii all possible ehaace of this |a tho 
folloving way ;— 

Safi. 8.—A fresh pigeoa was held by an assistant^ Pr. Witeon, while J 
ptok^ op and held between my thumb and finger a portion of the loose cerr 
yical skin. The part which projected abore my b^d was thus removed at 
least three-quarters of an inch from the spine, while I lightly froze it with the 
rliigolene jet Before releasing the biM, I carefully held the skin ontU it re¬ 
gained its natural wiinnth, when I set the pigeon at liberty. To my surprise, 
it showed, in two or three minutes, the utmost confusion of movement, with 
finally vibry perfect backward motions. 

^ another experiment, like the last in all other respects, T warmed the 
frozen skin before I let the bird go, but the result was nevertheless iden¬ 
tical I now preceived that the phenomena which could be caused by direct¬ 
ly dlilling the spine, were to be obtained in a less striking manner, but 
still very remarkably, by mei’ely chilling or feezing the skin of the back 
of the neck, aud that 1 had befui’e me one of the most beautiful illustrations 
of reflex pathological moveraeuts which had as yet Iwcn discovered. 

The next experiments it is needless tt) relate in full. They were directed 
towards ascertsiiuing the amount of cold which it was requisite to produce 
in order to occasion the retrograde actions. I found tliat while for their 
beat display it was well to freeze the skin, in many cases it was only necessa¬ 
ry to chill the surface very lightly to get the effect in a form quite sufficient¬ 
ly clear. The extent to w'hich it is desirable to chill or freeze seemed to be 
detemined solely by the individuality of the pigeou itself, since in some a 
single flush, so to speak, of the rliigolene would answer, while in others I 
obtained the retrogi’essive actions only by intensely freezing the skin, or 
even, in rare cases, not at all. It was also well worthy of note tliat in 
pigeons which did not at first yield the usu il movements, several repetitions 
would occasion them, aud that afterwards they became easy of pro- 
dnotion. Moreover, os a rule, each successive exhibition appeared to make 
the pigeon more readily liable to the motions referi’ed to, so that in some 
cases, which at first required firm freezing to cause the spiuuns, even the 
alightest chilling would suffice. 

When fully satisfied that the curious enforced movements above described 
were due moraly to reflex effects, and not to any direct chilling of the spine, 
I proceeded with care to determine the relation between the region of skin 
frozen or cooled and the form of the resultant phenomena. 

Head .—When the dkin of .the head over the cerebrum is seized betwe^ 
the fingers, and frozen and thawed before releasing it, there are sometinies 
seen, at the start, irregular and confused movements. These, as a inile, re¬ 
sult in stupor so deep that the bird, if carefully handled, may be laid on 
its back and left withont Stirling for many minutea In general,' it starts 
off alter the freezing, as though quite well, and m a few minutes fails for¬ 
ward in the stupor described, without other motca* t^^ptbms of any re- 
mMiUbble character. 

Back aad tides of Neck .—I have already pointed out that ehilBng 
\ ilreiiKziRg the skin of the posterior neck beoanoiM reitrogresaive acts. 



liiviio ctee did It gtv« rise to tiie violeliir sofansaalti * iidiieh' il>libw 
fteesing. Whrat the eddee of the neck are dhilled, the bivd^ tttnsnal 
In all cases, exhibits some disorder of the xwpiretoi^ mri^eDtS. 
i^eaa^, It is apt to move about uoe^jr fur a time, irith much ooi|ftision 
in its motioiia. lu other iustances no such symptoms aj^pear, but^ih 
aU soon or late, the pigeon is attacked at intervals with fits of enf(»*^ 
lateral walking, occasionally ending in a fall upon ihe|^e towards whioh 
it moves. Nothing more strange or abrupt than these paroxysms 
be conceived of. The bird walks about, plumes his feathers, or eats, 
and on a sudden, imder overwhelming sway of these morbid impulses, 
it walks staggoi'iug to left or right, iub the case may be. Stupor was far 
more rare than in the freezing of other regionB. 

Anterior Jf^eck, and Skin over the Crop, —Freezing of tiie former region 
in the middle line occasioned retnigrade motions. The latter proved to be 
excessively sensitive, and, owing to the stretching of the thin tissues over 
the full cro^j, was at times easily frozen by a single breath of rhigolene- 
vapour. Freezing the middle line of the crop means, of course, portioidui 
of skin on botlt sides of this line. It gave rise, as in other ciuies, ‘ either 
to no phenomena for a lime, or else to sudden forward motions, and to 
great confusions in the action of both the I js and the wings. Always^ 
however, the dnal result was sudden and violent retrogession, and even 
in rare instances, backward somersaults. 1 presume t^t as freez^in 
the middle line means, practically, fre^uug both sides at once, it is fair 
to consider that we have here a baliuicihg of the two lateral tendendieg ; 
but also there must be tbe third element of backward tendency and this 
must be due to the effect on parts near to the middle line of the body, 
because the latter movement—that is to siiy, retrogressiwi—does not 
follow, as a rule, the chilling of one side of the crop. Lateral freezing 
of this {>art occasions, usually, tlie most remarkable lateral motion towards 
the unfrozen sides. In rare instances, especially when I froze very far 
from the central line, and low down on the crop, I obtained with inotion 
to the opporite ride a marked weakness and dragging^of both the wing and 
the leg on the frozen side. 

Breast and Belly. —Freezing of the breast occasioned some iiregahu*, cem- 
fttsed motions, and gave rise, a little later, to great general feebl^ess, 
staggering forw'ard, and spells of sli^h^ stupor. Freezing of the legs caused 
a singular dancing movement alone. When the skin of the belly was cbil|ed, 
the phenomena of jwtrtial paralysis and forward falling were most 
conspicuous 

8pim hehw Cervieal Begim. —^Here the phenomeua were just such, as 
follow deep freezing of the dpxail or lumbar spine; tbat is to say, at first 
li^e^or no result, but finally smgtdar f^bleness of mdvemen^ with lnr^- 
lar lo^motion, riamping of the feet, am forward falls but no retre^f^O^on 
in any case. . . 

The general law observed in theW' v^ous cases of fre^ng ^ dmriwt 

MBiardsfln didaiotsociM^io.caB^ ^, 
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par^ at the surhice is capable of very simple statement. If we malce 
allowance for slight discrepandos, and consider the diSicalty of exactly 
looaliziug the cold, we 8h<all observe that th piysons the ckillin^of cMp 
region of ekin oceouioni just euch sgmptems m follow the apj^ieation of 
de^ cold to the spinal region uohkh lies bdow it. To this there is the 
aoeption of the lateral motions, which I have never caused by ddUing 
the spine, but whi|^i pei-haps I might produce, could we limit the cold to 
the sides of the bare spine. 

In observing these wonderful iustauces of reflex spasms, and in noticing 
the alternate or consequent stupors, I have been Jed to sua])ect that the 
wholo group of symptoms miglit be in their miture epileptiform. In fact, 
they strikingly recalled to me cases of epilepsy in which it was always 
poeaible, daring a series of iits, to detemiuc instantly a fresh attack by 
pmehing certain regions of the skin, or, as Brown-Sequard states, by gal¬ 
vanizing portions of tha integument. Upon TOflection, I reniambered that 
in quadrupeds the best type ul epilepsy wo can artificially induce is to be 
ocewoned by cutting o(f tlie sujiply of blood to thsf braiu. By this means 
I hope in the pigeon to produce, for sLiulj', the form of epilt'})8y to which 
the bird is liable, and so to be iible to compare it with the most violent of 
the convulsive motions caused by cold. 

4.—I tied suceossircly tlie vessels of the neck in a pigeon until I brought 
on sodden and violent eonvulsions. These consisted first in wild, irregular move¬ 
ments, and finally in backward so’Oc.'-cmUsjWliicli caused when 1 relaxed the 
ligatores, and began again when I tightened them anew. 

By repeated exiierimcnt'i of this uji-ttirc I aitisfied myself that the 
tendency of the pigeon during cpilcp’.y from auicmia is towards violent 
backward motion, so tliat, as far as i<his may ba lot)ked upon as evidence, 
there is at once made out a couspicnous resemblance between the jq)aam8 
from cold and those just described. 

As I have utterly failed to evolve like phcnomeim in quadrupeds, 1 
am not prepared to dwell upon some of the tonqttiug analogies between 
the facts above described and those with which human ])alhology fiumishes 
us. The most remarkable Wv)uld be the production of paraplegia or of 
tetanus in man by the appliciition »)f cold to the surface. Both liere and 
in the bu'd it is probable that a coiigestiou of the spinal centres has to do 
with the result, but in the bird thciv arc always, with the fcebleuess, larger 
evidences of irritation of these ganglia tiiau iu tlie cuaes of human pjura- 
plegia from chili of surface. I have great hopes that further research may 
determine the possibility of producing in quadrupeds like phenomena, 
and until then it were perhaps wiser to refrain fi-om further speculation. 

There yet remains one very puzzling question. I have been totally 
unable to occasion any of the phewomeua which I liave dwelt uj^n by 
ftbilKng or freezing the skin with ether. Why this sliould be, I cannot aay. 
Both Dr. Richardson and myself have obtained perfectly satisfactory back- 
- wsgd motionB by chilli ng the spine itself with this agent, but by no vaiia- 
. 'ticfi of treatment has ..been made to occasion like effects .when used on 
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the d»n idone. 1 troet tiut others may he more fortmiatB. I ah<nild s^d 
that Uifiteri&g the shki, the use of iligoIeDe kept from 
oiled silk plaoed over it, as ^oeHas nttmurous ether msihedaeffrr^^ 
have one and all failed to reproduoe tfr 0 < reralta whidi are i^aan hy the 
ihigolene jet. I do not think that any of the ethers to be obtained hete 
have so low a boiling point as those used 1:^ Dr. Bichaidson, and shMO^lt 
ie the pecnharily of ihigdene to freese or ohili very abroj^y, owing to its 
low boiling point, it may happen that transatlantic observers will be able 
to repeat my experiments with dhexs, which in this ree|>eot approach it in 
their mode of action, lam not aware that rhigolene has been used abroad, 
and on this vmy account I have been careful to exiUt my experiments to 
unmeroas physicians, among whom were Mr. Spencer Wells and Drs. Nioo« 
layeon, Loring, Keen, Mears, and Pany. I was ably assisted throughont 
these researches by Dr. John T. Wilson, of Maryland.-~>dmcruian JoutiuU 
of i/ie iledtoal Bcknim^ January 1668. 
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HOM(EOPATIIY IN GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 

TO Tns fiDlTOR OF THB CALCUTTA JOURNAL OF MEUICINB. 


Sir,—T here is in the February number of the M, Med, Oazette a corr(‘«?- 
pondence, headed “the Viceroy's Private Surgeon,” and written, according 
to the editor's statement, by a “gifted and valued correspondent,” in whieh 
mndi resentment is shewn with respect to the rumor, that aHoiuoco])ath 
has, or may have, been aj^inted to the Viceroy's medical staiF. 

gifted and valued correspondent, “spectator” by name, is candid 
enough to declare that smdi an ^poinlmeDt “if true, must have proved a 
somewhat nauseating little piQ to medbal Service of India.” 

1 have always coruddered AUopafbs little senmble of the nanseoumess of 
their pQls, or that they would at least be ocwsistent enough to swallow 
them under imperative circumstances without the distort grimace; to 
my astonishment I leam now that tibey do not desixe for themselves what 
they dmly advise to their poor and unfortuoate fellow-creatures. 


of our gifted “ spectator.” Whoever foils under aUopatiuo treatment, has t 9 
expect a maaslveneas of dose; his dose hi massive indeed. He goes oir 
“Should Hmnoeopathy ever gain offimleirtfonoe to government hooCe, the 
claims and dignity of legitimate Medicine must receive a rude shock. Oil, 
and water, ev^n in India (what an ing^ious parebtheds 0 4o not mix wdJ.' 
The inere iwnnloe bearing of the question interests ns as a body (aye, thci e' 
M the rub 0 It is de^y our duty to resent any tibuig that we belie^’e to Ik* 
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49(lcii]ated<7} to lowefr the medicnl profennon ia the egrea of the world. We» 
.<the benighted partizana ol a.qyeteiu autorico' to HahnemipaX iafiniteraapad 
^wiadora, cauaot ioxgeft that we are swom to evince a beeomi:^ and Itfe^loag 
reverence lor the reputaticnt of the college of Phyidmans of England and 
that we aolenmly pledged oncaelves in the counsel <diaiuber of the honor¬ 
able old company to of^se all false syst^Bui of medicine and to prove 
ouraelves the mKe^pies of any unworthy partneidiip betwemx what we judge 
to he truth and error.”—A fearful oath indeed ! 

. Between what we judge to be truth and errm* ”! There ia then still a hope 
for Homoeopathy from the moment m judge it to be truth. It is worth notice, 
that the animosity agaiust l^e new medical system does not repose upon 
the oath but up<m the judgement. If our “qiectator” would only remmn- 
ber rightly, he would dnd that every medical man, on entering into his 
fNrofessiunal career, has likewise to undergo an obligation, not less solemn 
than the. above cited, to the effect Uiat, he will at all times and under every 
drcuanftance do his best for his patient. Let it be said to “ spectator” and 
. JMa colleagues, that it is in the name of the last mentioned solenm obligation, 
Bpit thousands of physicians have discarded Allopathy and adopted 
J^omcBopathy. 

To return to the delicate point of the question. Earl Mayo has, as it 
seems, not undergone any of the above mentioned obligations and has, to all 
appearance, the capacity of a sound judgement too. Little as this judg- 
mmit may be wmili in the eyes of spectator” with respect to medical 
systems aud medicid jwactice in general, it must be admitted to be of not 
the leas value and importance to him who formed it for his own individual 
guide. But our “ gifted” correspondent takes the dignity of his {urofessional 
breUiren to heart! He sees in the Viceroy’s option of a private medical 
atdviser an act calculated to lower the medical profession !—In so far as this 
goes, it might perhaps be of some consolation to tiie IndL Medical Oasettds 
correspondent to take to heart what Sdiiller made say one of his tragical 
queens: “ One can treat.us low, but lower us—nevmr”. Men can never be 
lowered if they do not lower themselves, and there con be no more dis¬ 
grace to a professional.man or to a body of professional men, than to force 
upon any one, be he a king ora beggar, any medical advice against 
his own sound will and judgement. IVuth is a great boon to humanity^ 
but liberty, libmty of decision and actimi, is by far a greater boon. Let all 
truth die out of the wc^ld—libmty of thinking will regenerate it; let liberty 
die out and you mc^ be sure, truth wiU soon foUow her into the grave. 

Frooeedinga like those of the valued and gifted medical correspondent 
look like going a-begging (althot^h ia a h^ih and theref(»e more imper¬ 
tinent tone) for admission to {practice, and a man wlm does it, brings tiiame 
upon that profession the dignity of which he fears to see lowered. 

Let Homceopathy as wc^ aa. Allopathy stand or fall on their own rmpec- 
tive merits or demerits. If the former be a gross errors it will, it must 
die out without any swcnn animosity ; if it be true, it will. survive its 
older rival mstor, Allopathy, though all the kings and emperors in. the 
woi'ld decree Against it; for, truth is mightier than sceptres and crowns. 
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Those gentienuut ot the medical profea^ who hate.. Hemmop^itiby he> 
oanw they judge it as emmom^ aud: «ho judge h; as siudv hecausa 
.they hatett, had hettwstudy it before 'fipoelaimmg tludr judgaietiti Thqr . 
would sooii discover that most ot < tbthr reliable remedies 'axe homneo* 
pathic, tiliat is to say, sutdi as would poraduee a wmiUr pathiolo^« 
cal state when taken fo a healthy ocmditiom v I have not ^ ahghtsst 
wish to take spectator^ the l^d and to point o\;^ to him all ^ose 
cases and remedies with regard to which AMopaths prescribe hUilieeopatln* 
caHy, with more or less success according to the dose prescribed in leaser 
or greater qnantities->the list would be too long for this letter. I duiU 
therefore on this occammi restrict myself to only two casMi esses as they 
are exhibited in the very same numbw ol the ^ /nd. Jfedioal Oautte nadtr 
rile heading “Proffrm of the Medical and Collateral Bdenoes.” The first 
refers to Bromine as a prophylactic against Diphriieria,”—'"Mk Oxanon/* 
we are told as a novelty in mediad mienoe, proposes the emfdoymeiit of 
Bromine for this purpose. He givw it in 10 or 1'2 drops in i&u«liiirinn 
solution—mj of Bromine to grammes 8ft of solution.—(sic,) Me jdatea 
that he has tried this remedy in many cases with considierabler eUocem i 
he also recommends the inhalation of Bromine vapor in oases of croupi.” 
—Bromine in cases oi croup as a novelty of medicsl science? Tidee 
any homosopathic book in hand, if even ten years old, and you willed 
that marvellous novelty recommended recommended on homceopariiic 
grounds; note at the same time, that therioee recommended by Mr. CteBacni 
is well nigh an infinitesimal one, the ifthalatiott' of .riie vapor I-—Brouino 
prodnoesia healthy persons, inflammarimi of the mucous membtanes of 
the fauces, covered with ooagulable lynqih. Guided by this fact, Ho¬ 
moeopaths used it in Croup, and as it is semi with good results, since it has 
been found worthy to be recommended to the Ugitmaie profesrioa But 
that legitimate pro£eB8i<m, how has it come to hit upon Bronune as a 
croup remedy? Let "spectator “who takes the dignilyof his professional 
brethren so de^ly to heart, step forward and explain by what tegiti- 
mate title they took possession of that therapeutic ag^! Starting fooman 
allopathic print rif view, I should think a dmg which produces inflsmma- 
tion and exudation of coagulable lymjdi should be the least entitled to oemsi- 
deration in a disease like croup. Or was it aceidentwhich led Mr. Osanon 
to his happy discovery 7—Granted ; what do yon oondude, genriemen of 
the Old'School of Medidne, what do you conclude fitmi that Bcient^ 
accident?—"l^iatHoinceopathy is a logi^ nonsense and apraoriori hiun- 
bug”—^there is the answer of a body of professional men who have been 
trained in exact thinking from the time of their youth ! 

In rite same nutaber of the Ind. OoMette and under the same 
banHing there is another Httle article running as follows: 

^Erg^tide after omputaHoa .—we sre l^ believe some recent statements of 
Ufo. ^njeaufand we riiaU soon see we may firmly believe it) tbomortagty 

after sMputarion is ^dUirinUhed from 3 to Lhy the ahninistratien of a draught 
■contaii^ ergorine^ The plan has been the Hospital Srint Andre at 

Bordeavix with the results above given.’* 
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* “,lf am 4)0 believa t-naitd ire shall soon see we may linnly believe” !— 
Poes the Editor ef the Mtd. Ocmtta. Icnow that to believe state¬ 
ments aa exhibited in the quoted article, is to embrace at once the moat 
dangerous medical theory in the worid, the theory of Hrmieeopathy I 
Every novice in medical adenee knows the remaik^le history of ergot 
and ^ many ejndemiOs it Isroiight upon mankind at diffment periods. 
The first record ref^ to the year 1059, “ This was a pestilent year" writes 
Sigebert, “ ^peeially in the western parts of Zorraine, where many persons 
became putrid hi conseqooice of their inward pmts being cimBtuned by 
St. Antony’s fire, their Umbs became rottmi, black as coal. They either 
periahed miserably, or deprived of their putrid bands and feet, were le- 
served fur a more miserable life.” Since then repeated epidemics have 
broken psit at different times in different parts of Europe and were described 
l}y French authors under the name uf Gangrerums Ergotim, (See Christisou’s 
treatise on poisons.) And this is the drag, stated to have diminiriied the 
mortality i^r amputation ? And men who believe this, go on, on the other 
page of the some paper to cry down the inJmitstimxA wisdom of Hahnemann 
as the generator of a ^stem uf fully! I must again refer our wise col¬ 
leagues to the works on Homoeopatliy, they can find there, their "novelties 
in medical seimico” of an age as old as Homorapatliy. 

Let me close here, Mr. Editor, for the tims has evidmtly not come yet 
for the medical profeasiou at large to think independently, and I am not 
diqiosed to lose more words aa slaves—be they even scientific slaves - 
of theories and dogmas, 

I have tire honor to be 
Sir, 

Youris Ac., 

An Impartial Spictator. 
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A SKETCH OF THE TREATMENT OP CHOLERA. 

Wl propose to give, in brief, the treatment of the prevailing 
fliseaacs of this country, such as cholera, malarious fevers, 
dysentery, diarrhoea, &c., chiefly based upon our own experience. 
We begin with cholera as being the most deadly, and in the ihee 
of which orthodox therapeutics stands aghast in utter helplessnera 
and hopelessness. It is singular that the disease, which, in its 
nature, is of the most appalling acuteness and* gravity, which 
is pregnant with the most frightful mortality, and which is the 
most universal and the most destructive plague of the present 
day, should be the apostle as it were of the most glorious and the 
most beneficent reform in medicine. Yet such m the fact. 

We may with advantage consider the disease as consisting of 
five stages:— 

I. —^The First is tiie stage of incubatiim, of invasion, or of 

premonitory symptoms. 

II. —^The Second is the stage of full development. 

III. —^Tbe Third is the stage of collapse. 

IV. —^The Fourth is the stage of reaction. 

V. —^Tbe FiftlHs the stage of sequelaa. 
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In ihe most virulent'the ^cst etage may xi^rgeed i:a|xii-» 
ly into the second as not<to be distinguishable. In majority 
of cases^ however^ it is present, and should be a^led of to out 
short the. disease. In the milder varieties the fifth stage may be 
wanting, the fourth or the stage of reaction being follow^ by a 
return to heal^ The moi^ dangerous are the third and the fifth 
'stages, or the stages of, collapse and of sequelee. Death takes 
place in either of these stages. 

The symptoms oi‘ the disease at its full development are purging 
and vomiting of watery, or rice-watw stuff ; cramps; skin cold, 
clammy with perspxraticm; sunken eyes ; husky voice; feeble or no 
pulse; restiessness; anguish; insatiable thirst. The most oonstmit 
of ibese symptoms are the purging and vomiting. Other symptoms 
may be absent, and yet the disease be cholera. But it is extremely 
rarely that the purging and vomiting of cholera are absent. In 
cases where they are absent, the death has been so rapid that 
we may say that there had been no time for the evacuations to take 
place from the bowels or the stomach ,* or the paralysis of their 
muscular coats has been so profound as attogether to disable tliem 
from discharging their contents. The starting point of the disease 
we therefore believe to be in the alimentary canal, or rather in the 
portion of the nervous system, immediately concerned in . their 
regulation and government, the ganglionic system. 

The varieties of the disease arc constituted by the preponderance 
of some particular symptom. Thus with purging as a predc^nant 
symptom, we have dtanheemea; with vomiting, ^ 

gagtrica / with both purging and vomiting, ekolera 
ca; with cramps, akolem gpamudicM,. Authors also mske other 
varieties, as —Cholera riom, when purging and vomititig are dto-^ 
gether absent, but there is a sudden prostration df«»the vital 
energies, indicated by coldness and lividxty of the whole snrikee, 
fitihire of the pvdse, and haskiness of voice, added to which there is 
suppression of the urine. Cholera p which the patient 

feeh as if he were stuxuied, or has a sehsa^ipi of weight in tbe„ 
head, or,vertigo, oppression of the chast^ numbness of the arms 
and legs., Afterwards • there ,are romldiuga >in the intestines; 
h^ of the body, pulse n^id and feeble; nausea, retching, 
hunting; btlhwis or walexy diarrhoea; of uriim^ 

bgfiaMimioria, in whlioh pi ai|i4^on :t0 the fences, and 
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Ihsqaenoy of the polse^, there ir great-heat of the body, reddest 
of the eyes, &c. Hie last two varieties do t6 heof 

much importance. . . • '» ' 

The indispensable requisites in the treatment iih(dera^ as 
indeed of every disease, are a knowledge of its etiology^, or of its 
canses,. predisposing^ and exciting; a knowledge its pathol<^, 
or a right interpretation!^ its phenomena, in other words,-of 
symptoms objective and subjective; a knowledge of its natural 
history, or of its course when left to itself; and finally a know¬ 
ledge of the properties of drugs or of their physiological actions. 
When physicians will set about treating cholera charged with all 
this knowledge, we shall cease to hear of the treatment of cholera 
by astringents alone, by stimulants alone, by opium alone, by 
calomel alone, by camphor alone, and so on. We believe cholera is 
but the generic name for a variely of diseases. Its causes are not 
one, but manifold. Each case should be studied by itself. Each 
case will be found to have an individuality of its own resulting not 
only from the peculiarities of the individuiil, but Ekewise from 
the nature of the cause or causes'which have given it birth. And 
therefore while the physician sliould never lose sight of the 
essential general nature of the disease; he should always observantly 
and anxiously watch the peculiarities of each individual case. 

The therapeutics of cholera can be brought under the following 
heads;— 

]. Empirical, adopted not for any particular teason that can 
be shown, or because it has been found beneficial in previous 
cases. The exhibition of calomel by the Old School is illustrative 
of this mode of treatment in cholera.' 

2. Bational, because adopted with some reason, or, at least, 
some show of reason, and is either— 

(1.) Etiological. 

(£.) Pathological. 

(8.) Etiologieo-patbological. 

(1.) The etiological therapedtics is dhreoted towards the cause, 
and consequently varies according to the view taken of the cause. 

Hiose who. hold that cholera depends upon the preseuoe In the 
system of a poison which the system «endeavours to throw out by 
the evacuations, - advo<sate theHeliminativc freatn^t, by which 
« h* PfPposed’tO assist itttiwe in her expulsive or eliminative 
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efforts. Pai^iives aii<d emotios are accordingly the remedies 
employed these phyddans. 

Thobe however who while th^ believe that cholera is the restdt 
of some subtle pensoning of the system, look upon the evacuations 
as exhaustive discharges caused by the specific deleterious influ¬ 
ence of the person itself upon tl^ digestive tract, adopt the 
antidotic treatment. This may ba either— 

(i.) Antidotic of the poison itself; or 
{ii.) Of its effects; or 
(iii.) Both combined. 

[3.) Pathological therapeutics has reference only to the condi¬ 
tion of the System as an effect, without any reference to its cause, 
and therefore corresponds to the second head of antidotic treatment, 
without ostensibly being antidotic. 

(3.) It is ctiologico-pathological alone which takes cognizance 
of the cause as well as (ff the effect, and thus corresponds to the 
third head of antidotic trealment. 


I.—^Thc preliminary stage of the disease, we should conrader to 
coaso with tlie first appearance of the rice-water stool. It is of 
variable dtiration and severity. It generally occupies only a few 
hours, but it may occupy e^^en a few days. And fr(»n being a 
slight malaise barely distinguishable from health, it may exhibit 
profound prostration hardly distinguishable from the actual disease 
itself. About the end of it them is purging, or purging with 
vomiting or at least nausea; but it does not necessarily commence 
with these symptoms. It is however essentially characterized by 
disturbance of tlie digestive organs. Often at the hegiuning 
there is some constipation, and almost always an impaired 
ap]’)etite. However produced, these ought to serve as warnings, 
especially in seasons when the disease is raging. But unfortu¬ 
nately these warnings are too often disr^rded and the individual 
goes on with his usual vocation, and what is worse, his usual diet. 

I It is not simply l^e but tke quantity as well of the food 

that veiy o^n disposes to attaoksof cholera. The quantity 
being small, even bad quality of food may not he seriously 
injurious. As the most ftatile cSitise of the disease we may men- * 
tion the use, of course eke^ve, of raw, acid, or sub-acid fruits. 


, of |ipe fraits in a state df decomposition. In this country new 
is a very fivtjuent predisposing, and sometimes exciting, cause 
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of tW disease, espeeially pooler clpses.^ Kextin 

order we should mention greasy food, putrid anioal f<Md> iU-oook« 
ed food, fried food, food not suffieiedtly salted, or too nmoh isalied. 
Late hours, and excessive indulgent in aleohoUe' drinks, sapeei* 
ally the fermented beverages, do wy frequently, predispcee to 
the disease. ^ 

. The treatment of the disease 4n the preliminary stage is 
perhaps the most difficult of all On this treatment the suhseqnent 
character and course of the disease will in a great measure 
depend. We do not mean to say that the disease can in every 
instance altogether he-averted j hut our firm conviction is that it 
can l>e in a large number of cases, and that the mortality can be 
greatly lessened. . ^ 

The cases are very few in which we have not been ahle to trace 
the disease to some influence over which the individual- had 
control; and in the majority of instancea we could detect some 
error in diet previous to the attack. We do not question the 
general nature of the cause which predisposes to cholera, but we 
doubt if in any instance the immediate exciting cause is.not some 
deviation fi*om the ordinary course of living. We draw attention 
to this fact from a belief of. its impojctance. people should be 
made acquainted with the predisposing^and exciting causes of the 
disease, in order that they may avoid those which can be avoided. 
Besides, in homoeopathic tr^tment a knowledge of these causes is 
essential. In fact, the treatment of the preliminary stage should 
be chiefly directed to counteract ilieir deleterious influence upon 
the constitution. <» 

The first anxiety of the physician should, therefore, be to inquire 
into the previous history of thie patient, in order to ascertain the 
detemuning cause. This should neyer be neglected. The patient 
and his friends and relarions will almoat always tell us that nothing 
unusual has preceded tibe attack; and we may be charged with 
idle, if n(^ impertinent curiosity, for making such -minute 
inquiries. But we should be perfectly heedless of these remarks, 
and we should never bC' satisfied till we have succeeded , in 
di8oo\'ering the antecedent circumstances calculated to disturb 
tile digestive functions or at least cadiaast the tterv<n)s enei^es. 
Treatment direcied according to .these circumstance will mige 
successfal.. •'*. 


V 
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The< proximate cause olttlie disease 'is depression of the gu^Ii- 
onic system issn^ediate}/^ eoncemed in the functions of digestson 
and respirationy and some irritatiDn of alimentary mucous iaraeV 

What causes this unusual depression of the ganglionic system has • 
not been ascertained. By some it is eemsidered simply an electri¬ 
cal disturbance,of the atmosphere, by some it is looked upon as a 
deficiency of ozone, the great purifying agent. It is generally 
looked upon as a material poison, ibut medical philosophers are 
not agreed as to its true nature, genesis,, and mode of propagation. 

The object of treatment in the preliminary stage is to counter¬ 
act the general depression of the system and to remove the irrit¬ 
able condition of the digestive organs. Ordinary (allopathic) 
therapeutics effects this by a variety of modes, and generally by 
a combination of drugs. Opiiun is the drug mostly relied upon 
in this stage, and we think very justly. No drug is so calculated 
to Bootlie irritability and raise tlie vital energies as opium. It 
should not however be indiscriminately used. It is injurious in 
a loaded condition of the bowels, and here it is required to be 
prescribed in combination with other drugs, capable of assisting 
digestion, or of counteractii^ the injurious influence of undigest¬ 
ed food. It is generally ixsed combination with carbonate of 
soda and peppermint water; and not without good e^ts. 
When the depression of the. system is great, the opium is used 
with the aromatic spirits of %mmonia, or brandy, or both. Some¬ 
times a dose of ammonia or brandy has been effectual in warding 
off ai^ attack.of the disease, no doubt by keeping up the vitality. 
In this stage astringents are not w^ithout use; they are however 
useless when the choleraic stools are fairly established and the. 
depression is .great. 

The great drawback of the allopathic tresitment of cholera, as in 
fact, of all disease, is that it do^ not attack the very seat of the 
disease; and consequently the drugs being used in massive doses 


produce other effects than simply removing the symptoisus they 
are prescribed for. this by B,jliMciou9 hOmceopatbic 

treatment. We sayadvisedly, because our conviction is 


that even homceopatbio treatment when nob so will prove injurious. 
. ^e submit, itis a mijK^yous error to think that homoeopathic 
l^medies do no harm if they dorno good. Our experience has prov- 
reverse. Xncteed;, common sense suggests that if potent 
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for*g^ whoa rightly adoulni^sed, they loxist be»<foteat;f<n' evil 
when wrotigly administer ^; and ao. ws findi theta h> he. Ihe 
jiyurious effects <4 hemoeopaihio medunnes ejfteirishew^thotnselvea 
not merely in the of agj^vathmsi but also-in the develop¬ 
ment of other morbid conditions not present in the ease. Hence 
we cannot too strongly deprecate what is palled domestie 
physicking, when Bch&pLtk&o medical aid is available. 

In this stage the remedies that are used hom<BOpatliicfi^ly 
are the following:— 

Aconitum, wlmn there is nausea with sweat, at times preceding 
at times following the diarrhoea; when with the white stools, 
there is red urine; when the hypogastrium on being touchM 
feels ipinful and sensitive; when tho weakness of the 
bowels has resulted from the abuse of purgatives; when there is 
a sensation as of a warm liquid coming out of the anus. 
Aconite, in fact, is exceedingly useful when the alimentary irrita^' 
tion has culminated in acute congestion of the mucous 
membrane. 

Armiieum or China, when the disorder of the bowels can be 
traced to eating fruits. We prefer an. when there is 
distinbance of the stomach as well as of the lower bowels, 
especially where there is burning of the stomach; china when 
witli the stools the undigested foods make their appearance. 

Pulsatilla, when indulgence in fatty or greasy food has been 
the cause of the diarrhoea; when the diarrhoea has fbllowed an 
attack of measles; when the diarrhoea is chiefly nocturnal; when 
the stools look like stirred eggs; when the stools are first green, 
then consist chiefly of mueiia. Puls, is especially adapted ftwr 
females and persons of effeminate nature and reserved disposilabn. 

JV»iir vomica, when intemperate drinking with or without the 
use of rich food has preceded the attack, and when there is 
much acidity of the stomach, especially if the diarrhoea has follow¬ 
ed a constipated condition of the bowels. v. is useful in 

diarrhcea when it occurs early in. the morning, and after dinner; 
when the stools are fcelM and a-bilioas; when there is ineffectual 
urging to stool. It is adapted for persons of irrihable ^positiom. 

Phosphorus or Phosphorie Wifen ihe disease has ^peirven«l 
upon a clironic, (specialljr'-iadnless diarrh<na. 'We pre^ 
PhfispharvA when there is a gc^ deal of heat in the abddmen, .or 
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csnidnesi and 4t sa$4e if ; ogaio ia the^oase ‘of old 

people with £aitty: degeoetstion of the Hm» and oth^ lte|K>irtanib 
organs, we wooM givtf preferenee to pho9. We should' 
pho^ph. oe. when we hare reason to suspect there has been much 
sexual intemperance preceding the attadr. 

Carho ii^the patient had been exposed to great heat either 
of the sun Or of the fire. It is very useful for cooks, blacksmiths, 
masons> and to all those whose occupation .exposes them to the 
sun or the fire. Sometimes cholera is ushered in by hsemorrhage 
from the bowels j in these cases we have found carbo v. eminently 
servieeabte. Catho is useful in diarrhoea associated with 
fiatttlence. 

'ChawodniHa or Colaeynthf when the disease would seem^x) have 
arisen from fits of anger or chagrin. We would prefer eoloc. if 
anger and chagrin had been combined in producing the result.' 

Ipecaeuaniika when the-^ tongue is coated white, when there is 
continual nausea with or without vomiting, when the stomach 
abill continues loaded with heavy indigestible food, when ihe 
diarrhoea is accompanied with pain, griping, tenesmus, and when 
the stools are grass-green or lemon-colored, or have the appearance 
of being fermented, or when ihey are foetid or covered with bloody 
mucus. Ipecac, and chatiAl are . specially serviceable in the 
cholerine of children, the latter being particularly indicated wheti 
the diarrhoea is dependent upon teething. 

Camphor; Hahnemann recommends it*—^^^When the cholera 
first attacks, in the commencement in its fiirst stage (with tonic 
spasmodic (dikracter ); the strength of the patient suddenly sinks, 
be cannot stand npright> his expression is alter^, the eyes sunk 
in, the fiiee bluish and icy cold, as also the liands, with coldness 
of the rest of the body; hopeless discouragement and anxiety, 
with dread of sufTocalion, is visible in his looks; half-stupified 
and insensible, he moatns er cries in a hollow hoarse tone of Voice, 
without making any distinct complaints, except when asked; 
burning in the stomach a^d gullet, and cramp-like pain in v&e 
calves and other muscles ; on touching the precordial ragion, he 
cries out; he has no tkirett no nckneeej no wmiimg w purging** 

We have given Hahnemann’s indicarions of camphor in hm 
own words, inasmuch, there has prevailed great diversity of ' 
, * {.Mser SVan^fton; pp. 846-^. 
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opinion regarSiag tiie xm wnd 'elteaey ti that dre^ aboa hlH t&me« 
Whho Borne, Baoh ns Dir. hfKve g«^' bo -iBb *b 'to 

fllto^her deny tho homcsoiMahBoity oi otmpiM'isb l$lioh)tn In 
any sta^; others^ BtudiaB Dr. Boeeo Eubini of NaptoB, gone 
88 far in the opponte ihb kfar b^bnd tHo 

Master,->-88 to aesert that oamphor alone presents the tme bIdbI*. 
limum of dholera m ell its stageB. AoootdsBg to Dr. Enblni 
cholera is a duease of m exceedhagly iicnte and evaneecent 
character, and therefore must be met by a remedy whose action 
mast be analogoosly powerful and* evaneaoent, which, in hie 
opinion, Ib no other than camphor. We do not beHere that 4dM)leBa hr 
in every case a very transient disease. Even when left to itself> it 
oontmu|s for many days and even many weeks, of eonrse not in the 
shape in which it first manifests its^, but in the form of thesequBho 
whioh it gives rise to. We do not question the aoeura^ of Dr. 
Eubim's statement, that of 592 cases treated with camphor alone 
not one ended fatally. Dr. llubini himself admits timt he got to 
treat his own cases m Ihe very first stage and that very fow of the 
whole number were especially severe (in the Boyal Alms-house only 
15 in 200). This cannot justify the sweeping condusion that all 
the stages of the disease will yield camphor. Hahnemann 
is more cori*ect, though not quite so, in limiting the use of the 
drug to the stage when no sickness, no purging or vomiting have 
yet taken place. Diarrhoea, it appears, most be a very rare symptom 
of camphor; the tmolmtmy diarrhm noticed by Jahr must have 
been the eifect of an extreme dose.f Again the nausea and 
vomiting are not frequent effects of camphor; in*all the reported 
cases of poisoning these do not figure at all. But these symp« 
toms do. now appear. 1 observed them lately in a ohiM 

who bad taken a Urge quantity of the drug. From these facts 
it must be evident that ^camphor can be in homceopathic uapport 
to but a very few coses of cholera. Hence the reason of its 
failure when used indiscriminately. 

At the time Hahnemaiia wrote his now fanpeus directions for 

* Materia Medica, tod-lid,. iToL^ It, Art^ Camphor. 

t Our excellent CoUei^ae Dr. 9a1aa^ tette ae, he hod iarelaotar; atoel frinn 
camphor after haring used it (whettw hie nstlVS oonntry, AnaWia^ as* profdij^lac- 
tic agaiaat cholera for three or foor dfyt. > He got the hwolimiary atbd 
, twodayeaywjtett^yutcoatinned |3w«to<dtifaatMn,hutMaoib£iA 
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:'_l|k, it ih »' loom^': ^ie^; 

irepa^. As Air iMrl^ lEndwIed^' df i3t64Ae«wi irsiyi^ 

takably potiit to the df the laW ^^edNilfii 

by Mm. f^eed^tocordtug^ t(^ the indioati^ poibted' ^ixt Wh, 
camphor mH ^ve " rapid *ipetief,^ and patients be toisttored’to 
health, *'ae ^ by znag^ov^' liho nse of o^phor need na'ito 
toetrieted to cases where piiri^ng' and vomiting and even sickn^ 
, have not oommenced. We have seen it remarkably nsel^ 
.^Weh after the first few stools and fits of vomitiilg, bat it is general^ 
useless When these are fairly established, lf.it acts nsefidly in these 
^jCionditions, it is on other than the homoeorpathic principle, probably 
lias ah anti>miasmatic and a stimulant. As sudh, however, its action 
! ican only be in demand ibr a short time, beyond whiidi it willdxe 
\ ^positively injurious, which we have often seen it to be. ‘ The 
I |iom(Bopathic physician, when called upon to treat a case, in whidi 
t allopathic drugs havt been fruitlessly employed, may preface his 
treatment by the exhibition Of oamphor, be should be content, 
with a dose or twoM. 

II.—^The second stage or full development of the disease coni- 
mences with the establishment of the rtee-water stool and vomiting. 

this stage the prostration becomes serious, indicated by an 
exceedingly feeble pulse, snnken and pinched fcatines, hoarse 
voice, oefid, olamn^ skin. *^6 urine becomes totally snppresi^. 
These are the gen^l features of this stage, and constant in ^ 
toe forms met with. IKstinctive features arise, as we have said 
above, from toe preponderance or unusual development of some 
one or. more of tod symptoms. Thus in toedia^ya^jfi variaty 
we have toe downward evacuations from the twwdb extremely 
frequent and, profuse. ^ tlm varie ty^ we have toe 

irritability of toe stomadi, evidenew toe^ nausea, oontmual 
xetphihg and vomiting, astoe meet didtreesihg symptom. In toe 
eaStato ^entey c variet^we have both vondtoig nnd put|;mgin an 
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^beoiBime «i i^e lieiart^ kob |p^iera% 

OOtrOi^ |^pO]t)0&tOthA4eiViK}IWlto)^tllO«gh 

*i>«y fft Ki»<t%<lM>^.TftittAMtWn. Tn WtrO^ 

wQ Itave 1^ but eaeijl^ oomptessUijb ]paj^ bfifti* of 

Obdomen>^^ i^tiiiios M 9^741 BurfiKoe. In ivM is 
tih0 oettte vanetjr l^e 'gKs^i^on is quite out of piro{M»r^|(Ot;jto 
the evaeuatious, the oouuteiuuiGe at xmoe beoomes livid or blue, 
the pulse rapidly i^ils, tbo voioe becomes a whisperi the perspinb* 
tion beoomes profuse and dlammy B<ud seenis to take the place 

t|ie evacuations. In fha ^ ^riely this st age seems to be 
wanting, or rather is followed at oa<M Ibj the neat stage or 
cidlapse, before being manifest outwardly. 

The chief remedies in this stage are vefo^rum, ttrae»ie»m,^, 
'cuprumf aeeale cormtitm, and acomimi,. The diffmi^tial indioa-i< 
tions of these drugs are of course to be gathered freon their ^ 
pathogeneses. In general terms we can only say that in the 
diarrhoeaio variety we should prefer veraitnm; in the gastrio 
variety, arsenicum; in the gastro-enterio variety, araenicum, Qr>| 
araenicum in alternation with mrakvm; in the spasmodio variety, a 
cuprum, and aeealc in the dry and acute varieties, camphor, and after | 
it araemeum ; in the inflammatory variety, acfmiHra. 

Veratmm and Arsenicum are the two great remedies upon 
whioh homoeopathic physicians chiefly rely when thecholeenis 
fully developed. It is usual to give veratrum first and then to 
fedlow it up with arsenic if it && to arrest the progress of the 
disease. It is not easy to determine wluch drug is to be used in 
preference. Both the drugs have a great dea^ in common, espe¬ 
cially in reference to those symptoms which anabgise with those 
of cholera. There seems however this difference between them, 
that the piostaration of veratrum seems to be in direct proportion, 
to the alviue evacuatiomb whereas the prostraiiaon of arsemc is 
more profound, is a destructive effect of the dmg upon the very 
innermost recesses of life. The discharges eff vei^trum, both 
* by purging and vomiting, aare oopimiB and ftee, whneas those of ^ 
arsenic are scanty, and at^^nded with distressing uigiiig and retoh^ 
ing. Both the drugs are indicated iMhen there is violent, unqu^h- 
able, burning thinst,. especially for cold drinks; but veratrum 
should be gmn in cases where the {Mttient can take huge ^^ts 
wf water wfthout any ineunvenieoce, and arsenic should only be ‘ 
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'git^ wlten ^ |#ti^ g|g.«wAllow }>at li^iiiil# at.» ii&At 

aggravate^ /ill aymptoni^ j6£(|i«dAiHji^ the voti(03ig^ 
and the paxg^ng. S^dea, arseoie ia a |K>werftil aa^tadsite* 
of various miasinata whMi» veratrum is not. Va?atirtqaa therefore 
WQuld be more suitahle i n sporad ic eases, anomroSTSm easaa 
dun^ epidemic visitetions; "wbei^UU nSemc would he iadiepen* 
sable in times of epidetnio virulence, and in. aU cases in wiiioh 
proetiation precedes ^e <outbreak of the disease, and has prohablj 
resulted from miasmatic infection. In suoh eases it would in out 
opinion he simple waste of time to wt^hcdd the administration oi 
arsenic till veratrum has huled. 

When the cholera dedares itself at once in the spasmodic fom> 
the spasms being simultaneous with the first vomiting and purg« 
ing, and bemg as alarming as these and other symptoms, or 
when the spasms become developed in the course of the treatment 
and in spite of it, our chief reliance is on chtprum and secale. 

We prefer cuprum when any of the following symptoms are 
present:—^Whendrinldiig, the beverage descends into the oesopha¬ 
gus with a gurgling noise j r^en there is desire for warm food and 
dnnk rather than fiir cold; when with the nausea and vomiting 
there is the most violent, horpd cdBc in the abdomen; ^ben the 
vomiting is prevented by drinking ooH water; when tber^ is 
vomiting of water, after slight nausea anid'^clination to vomit, 
accompanied by profhse Uehrymation; when there is tingling in 
the rectum as of ascarides; when there is spasm in the throat 
which hinders speech; when there is suffocative arrest of 
breathing. 

We give cccaie when the spasms are not relieved or only par¬ 
tially relieved by cuprum,, and especially when they present the 
following distinctive fentur^; the extensors and abductors are 
more affected than the flexors and adductors, in consequence of 
which the toes and &igers are spread amuder and bent bachwmrd* \ 
the famal muscles are i^^eoially influenced, by which there takes 
place the mnst unpleps^ distcrtbn of the features, and the 
mouth is cpasmodioafly ^storied or elosed; the patient also 
quently bites )m tongue. Secale is preferred when any of the 
foUowing i^rmptoms are Ishewise presaxt oonsiderahle d^nesa of 
< the mouth and nose, not ^i^eved by drinking water; vomiting of 
lumbirci, or asetrides j vomiting affords reli^; vomiting 
mui^ effort. ' 
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miiiwt^ "«»ri«^ of tbe 4itMBa8«/i«ti kftv^ Bpolten ^ 

sl^izt fscpMende iv« bii4 ihe drag' lb 

believe it ie Hlfceljr to be ooiuslideraHe senn^ Ih" th^^<^Gber 
stages, l^iose wbo view (^oleim. in the %bt of fever* look i 2 $Nra 
aeonitr es the infimible speeifie in the disease. Wiijiont gdng tl^ 
length Vre may sajf'thttfc this remedy has been but very little thought 
of by the hOnKeopathic physician. It has pathogenetic efihdts 
which anftlogiBe strongly with the charaoteristio symptoms of 
cholera. It has inclination to vomiting, with violent diarrhoea; it * 
has vomiting and watery^diarrhoea; it has the hippocratic counten¬ 
ance so distinctive of cholera; it has bluish face with black lips; it 
'hniB (depression of terror and imbeoiliiy in the oonntenance; it has 
coldness of the extrmnities with blneness of the nails of the toes 
and fingers, coldness of the extremities with collapse of pulse. 

* '‘That which mgages our attention must in this disease is the speoifio poison 
whidu heoelerates the pulse, disturbs the VfaCle economy, tfritates (he nervotM 
system, and increases the contractions of the heart What readers the pnlse 
scarcely perceptvble at such times vre dp not Itpow. That the blood deprired of 
its water, circulates with more difficulty in the blood-vessels, during the last 
oontractions by their natural elasticity, which in consequence lessens the vitality, 
we have not denied. But the {nractioal idea Ve tnsh to estabBsh as the esseati^ 
feature of this disease, and the only one wd baoe to guide ns in onr treatment is 
the ^cfleration or the nvffmenUdum Kff the prdaaHUmt , in a word it is this wldcdi 
we ail characterise as laj^hvre That which we have advanced u not a hypoilM- 
sis} fbr we can well remecAw in the cholera cases we examined when nnder 
our supervision in the charity hosintal, in 1854, and in our private oHnlqueih 
1865, that the inorease of the pulse more or less ooineided with the degree of the 
disease, and not with the anguish or suffering ^ because thepplse fbeqaen% dis¬ 
appeared at this moment ”—]>r. Gramoityon Aconite in Ejddemio Choleva: 
IVanslated frotn the Bidletindela Soddte hEdd. Somosop. de t^ncejn the 
Korth Ammoan Jowrnal Oif Bommopatk^f Blay 1867. 



pk. SMITH’S ^KPOET m PiLGBtMXOB ^ 

Wa look^ upon^ sppomtaient oi Dr. sa^dury 

eommissionererhip of Beng^ as a most fortunate Ofuf 

knowledge of his abililjrand zeal we were cert^n be woi4d d^har^ 
his duties to ibe satisfaction of all. Our sanguine i|^[diiei|>^m^ 
have been morS than re^^^ed. With head and h^t he hfu|<been 
at work, and rfready we have fruits of his labours which are ample 
evidence of Ms devotion to the cause of science and of humani^. 
His views and sentiments are characterized by a breadth and 
liberality rarely met with in these days of bigotry and prgudice. 
There is an eam^teess about him, and a desire to arrive at trath, 
come from what quarter it may, that cannot. fad to command 
the admiration of even those who might not agree with Hm in 
aU the points he wishes to advance. 

The Report on Pilgrimage to Juggemath is a most exhaustive 
and philosophical one of its kind, written in the author's most 
felicitous style. Dr. Smit^ here shines out as the man, the medical 
philosopher, and the phd^thropist. Verily, we may say, " the 
wants and woes of Orissa" have found in him a most worthy and 
eloquent advocate. May we hope that his able pleadings will 
succeed in moving our rulers and our millionaires to resolve upon 
putting a stop to what is nothing else than a blot on the govern¬ 
ment and a disgrace to the national faith. 

The Report is divided into six parts:— 

1. Sanitary survey of Pooree j with suggestions regarding its 
sanitary requirements. 

2^, Narrative of a visit to the Temples of Juggemath, Bhohan- 
essore, and Jajipore; and of a tour through the province of Orissa. 

8, Regarding a Pooree Iiodging-house Bill. 

4. Remarks on the manner in which Pilgrims are treated by 

Priests and Pundahs. Binnarks as to the impossibility, of prcdii- 
biting Indian Pi^frmages. Remarks as to the advisability'-&f 
ievying a Pilgrim Saniiaty Tax. - , ^ 

5. Regarding chde:^ and inland quarantine, in tlw re^ous 

to pilgrimage. I ;,; . ^ 

Concluding Re^^ks; embodying sugg^ons ^ to iN^e 
best mode of providings finim<nally> for thw regidaition of pilgtfi|i- 
ag^^tbrougb'OrjiMk.,. , ' ' , ’ *V’, 



' '’^''jL,3^^.been uttl^'f'.tt) o^elnirted place 

tJiieXleKmd to be ipq|> 06 ttb^ ^ the dt^ ^bjr fCe^bt 

As I jpssaed'^ px^cij^^ stredr^be ^ttcra Pund—whicib is nead^^ l^dliBr 

lopg and brt>ad, I obsenredt chiefly at £ar end of many tbouaiii^ 
of pU^idbijB OB the ground, sleeping quietly ; theire no noilM'; fieib 
and ibnre « hwmJI mefc lamp was burning, wbich had. been Ut by one pf A 
party of mdhriduals lying huddled together, a little apart from the r^^lf 
the slumbering crowd. The scene was peculiarly impresrive. .Those number* 
less men and women, enjoying much needed c^khm, had come together 
frpm every point of the compass,—many of them from wmy distant planes,— 
all actuated 1^ the one burning desire to reach Juggemath. Here at last 
they had accompUshed their desire, and, wearied with the accumdlated 
fat^e of many marches, they lay in perfect stiUne^ on the bare ground. 
Not a sound was to be heard ; the stars yielded fiunt light, md before me 1 
saw, as if in a dream<land, an army of religious enthusiasts, who, in the 
ferrour of a fanatical creed, had completed a pilgrimage which, to the 
Hindu mind, is the surest maticum to a happier state of being.” 

result of the sanitary survey, of Pooree is given in the 
following graphic piotpre:— 

** I consider the city a very filthy one indeed. It is almost difflcult to say 
what is here most required, in a sanitary point of view. Indeed, it is scarce¬ 
ly too much to assert that every thing is xequired very uxgmtiy. The causes 
of insalubrity are many, and. they prevail ^widely. Throughout the whole 
place there is a sickening odour of hkman beings massed together. The 
houses are horribly overcrowded. Tbe iuterims reek with nauseous human 
exhalations. Ihere is no systematic oonseryancy, no drainage no deanliness, 
so far as I could observe, there is not such a thing as a pavemmt in Pooree. 
The sources of water supply have been polluted from time immemorial. 
For centuries every variety of nuisance has been committed throughout the 
.preemets of the place, and it is now, in many parts, loathsome from the 
. concentrated and persistent odour of fceeal mattm* in a sta^ of deemnposi- 
^ tion. The cloacal abominations discoverable m the gardens, intmuGed by 
heat imd moisture, are ahnost unapproadtable. The ghtters ate equdly of- 
fenrive. On aU rides the air is foiil to suflboaition, with emanariom! il^m garb- 
;ageand putrescent t^ris. There is a unhterwl dearth of oxygen. > Carbonic 
..arid, ammonia,r carbnretted and ealiditu*etW hydrogen abound ^ a poison¬ 
ous degree., Words fail me as I ni^vottr tp depict the whbie 

^ It is here that for agM milHons bf j^r^^bioken-down, creatures 

‘ ^^re, atCi^y>d|R^ times, 

dj^tszy have, everi^hmljflijj 'j^ many 

ihousatxb of pt^nms are still iahn'Mtmhet tn^faer ' j^u^Ddicalfy 
recurring intervals of time i here thahsknds will die, in the futurii, from 




the iufluence of of 

•ppaireat to the s^tariah at niap.y W^ons ql t]M ;^ear, is ^ 

amouut of siukneaa t^d hiie^, capable ot "'remoVid hy the 

money ; here bfoad'^Oait, 'fliira (Katmtlese^ permanent iilShleSi'd^^qQhi^^e 

of physical ahid moral <wntamioation 'and degxwlation } hstfit aiefloeiS^ 

perennial sources of human ‘wretchedness, in constant and posrdrftdit^pmn- 

tion ; here, during outbreaks of epidemic disease, 

which facilitate ^their rapid spread, favor their activity; he^ pestlliehctf 

finds a'obngenial resting-place, vice a'hot-bed, and death a borae; h'er^ the 

longer th^ evils I have psdhted exist, the greater and more imihinedt wfii 

be the danger to public hffldth and safety.” ; 

Dr, Smith therefore justly rmarks that ''the study of Poorw 
and the pilgrims tha'e ebdaprises a vast suhject j one mot anhi^ting 
Pboree alone, or even Orissa, but, indirectly, every part of 
The eitbject of pilgrimage has now other bearing than religious, 
moral, and social. Prom the fact of its intimate connection with 
the genesis and spread of some of the direst diseases It offers 
‘to the sanitarian a study of the deepest concern. In ancient 
times when the intercourEie bet\Veai the nations and peoples of 
the world were of the most meagre description, pilgrimages* must 
no doubt have served a mo^’*4ivilizing purpose. It is undoubted 
however that they are Ifecomilig anachronisms in the present 
age. Their utility in a rel^bus, moral',’ and social point of view 
has almost vanished j and'ttie only end with which they are nbw 
attended seems to be ^le muttiplicatioii of disease and destruction 
of human lives. But ought^e on that account to prohibit pilgri¬ 
mages by l^lslalive enactment ? This appears to Dr. Smithiim 
atrodous suggestion, and we heartily agree with him. " The tinith 
is,^^ says he, "plgrimage is a custom that can never be fully 
suppressed by any prohibirivb measures. It is an evil, the rbbt 
of which lies in great national ignorance. If it were aholithlid 
to-morrow, its spirit w^uld diill live; the cmly thing that cah^ 


root it being educarion and general enlightenment.” 

' Equally opposed is Dr. Smith to the levying of apd|p^ ^. 
for ^ canyihg out of did^tnxy meastltee. " 
l am of opfnion that no oi* toll should be leviediftcte'Ji%ri^< 3 \: 

do I think they shCnuM ^bedicenscd tb go on pilgritnS^ 
meiiimfes would, it appeigirb^to me, at once the 
into distinct relati(si irtethe shrin!m, •«nd^^tll 
jpersohs desirous *^of probaa^ng to theinif'. Dr. 

^,.to the imposition of^ a sanitary tax on pilgrims on/other and mb^' 



Ob io tOl 

]nte^ UMbSb of any ^rg«of 4eliciM9^ of 

or ei^ of tteaiwiBntailBBir '' Con luly ooe^ ** he 
" ]0i»k Bad ani^tBh IhoBe atteaoBt^d^ deetitato ereaturee on 
toiidi of OiitBa^ Bad yet lecominmd that they he taxed by Govemi- 
aMBf? I behave ihat any tax wOoM> directly or indirec%>^t^d 
to hejifgar them " ^ 

th. Smith'* sug^gestions regarding thesanitaiy requirements 
of Pooree are ehiedy based upon those recommended by Dr. Mouat 
in his ''Memorandum on Cholera among tiie Pilgrims at Jug- 
gemath." 

According to Dr. Mouat the Civil-Surgeoncy of Pooree should 
again be given to a European officer, who should he ese-offi^ 
Protector, or Sanitmy Inspector of Pilgrims, and should be arm¬ 
ed with ffill powers to enforce the regula^ons that might bb fimmed. 
Dr. Smith would have a special health officer who should be a 
general medical inspector of houses and their surroundings, of 
food supplies, of hosj^tals, and systems of medical relief; who 
should study and report upon all Ihe moot questions connected 
with the nature, cause, and laws of cholera and other ihtal diseases; 
who should make careful observations on temperature, rainffiU, 
barometric pressure^ humidity of q^mosphere, direction of wind, 
condition of soil, height of water in wells, and closely watching the 
relation of all these to the appearance and disappearance of cholera; 
^ho should pay particular attentioiji to tke disposal of the 
night soil the place, the condition of sur&ee drainage, the oemser- 

vanoy oi drinkixi^ water, the preventioa of nuisances, and all other 
mattms directly or mdirectly affecting public h^th; who should 
be continuaUy amongst the people, trymg to act on their gpod wiU,, 
in order, as far as possible, to persuade, rather than compel thmn to 
practice domestic and general (deanhness, and to live gen^csdly 
in accordance with the laws of health. Dr, ^mith would, very 
judiciously we think, withhold all magisterial powen from him. 
We are not disposed toqqastel as to the post (ff the Officer 

givsQ to a i^urop^. But we cannot h^p observing tiiiah 
wq do not see any thing in his dutiee which cannot be disdhgiged 
by a gmdttfite of the Medical College of 
IBhp pripdjles ^ and hygiene are simple in themselves, 

mid do notj^c^any reasoft why tju'y cannot be ma«!teicd ^ 
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native as well ae fey a Etifofpean. The peee&xi civil medical dffieev 
of Pooree is a native^ and one who is, we believe, dieehatgin^ hir 
ardoons duties to the satisfaction of all. He might be promoted 
to the post of Health Officer, and an ordinary sub-assistant surgeon 
might fill his post. Both T)ra. Mouat and Smith would have the 
sub-assistant surgeon of Pooree of a high caste Hindu. So long as 
he is a Hindu we do not see why he should be a high caste one. One 
of the peculiarities in Poorfee is, at least such is the boast of the’ 
priests, that there is no distinction of caste there. Now in this 
case there should be no objection to any one's entering a temple or 
other sacred place, provided only he is a Hindu. Besides, if caste 
distinctions were observed, the sub-assistant surgeon by virtue of 
having studied the European system of medicine, will be looked 
upon as having lost his csyste, and the caste to which he might 
belong would avail but little. 

The next suggestions are i|^th reference to the regulation of lodg¬ 
ing-houses, the sale of the mohaprcaad or the holy food, the 
establishment of hospitals and dispensaries along the high road 
through Orissa, the cleansing* and pnrifpng of towns, the deflec¬ 
tion of pilgrim routes, the, establishment of a special cholera 
hospital and temporary chcdernj sheds, &c. 

The Pooree lodg^g-houses when occupied are no better than 
black-boles. " In apartments containing 60 or 100 people," writes 
Dr. Smith, ** there is very little light, less pure air, and no ventila¬ 
tion." It is all right therefore that they should be under the 
simplest sanitary regulation as regards space, ventillation, 
drainage, water-supply, and conservancy. For this purpose Dr. 
Smith drafts a Pooree lodging-house bill, but with his charac¬ 
teristic anxiety points out the difficulty that lies in so working 
the bill that pilgrims sh^I not be rendered houseless, and that 
they shall not otherwise be subjected to serious hardships; for t^e 
pilgrims, if driven ^out of the houses by much interfereBoe, a^ 
likely to suffer much more from damp and exposure tfeaa from 
overcrowding. 

It mi»t be evident that the canying out of the above samtiti;y 
i^ttirements would involve a la^ expenditure. 'Where ui the 
money to come from? IjIc...S mith, as we have seen afepve^ 
exposed to the levying of a pilgrim sanitary tax. ilow 
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>51]!^ bas been , BOgge^bed-<~I. jadidow^T'^^^ 
gent)ipjoii«i> repairing tp Jnggenwth anddber inmch,|^uj^tedj|h^^ 
ahould be stimulated to make donations towards the mitigation oi^, the evits 
attending pilgrimage undertaken by thb poor; and voluntaiy itofai9cri|»i:^ena 
with a siroilar object mi^it, in other ways, be enoottraged. Fen* this pii^- 
pos^ a ** Pooree sknitary Fund" might be established. If a lodging'hotie 
bill dmuld come into c^ration, a omtain sum of money wiU be available 
iicc»^ source, and aonaething may also be derived firom fines imptwed 
for breach oi conservancy laws, although I ^ aware that it is not right to 
dq>end upon such fine8,->law8 being framed to be obeyed, not to be broken. 
Bttf'ovm* and above these possible sources of local mimicipal revenue, I 
cannot but think that the Qovemment should annually allot, from the 
pubHe treasmry, a large sum for the systematic sUteviaetion of the phyrieal 
miseries which are so painfully apparent tliroughout Orissa during the en< 
tii'e year, but particularly at stated periods, when people, from every part 
of India, crowd thither. This is a matter by no means affecting Fooree 
aJhne, or even Orissa, nor does it bear mkfily upon the comfort of {ul^ma 
It a a gnat quesium affecting the hecUth^intereats of the genercU pop^iJlMtiffn of 
India. If it is regarded in any narrower light than this, its true diaracter 
and bearings must be misunderstood. l 4 C^ing at the subject in its true 
and vastly compreliensive relations, 1 think it is not too mudh to say that 
Goyemmeut would act wisely in setting apart, from the imperial revenue, 
one lac of Kupees a year, fur the next thl-ee or four years at least, for tiie 
special object of inaugurating and enforcing all such measures as modem 
science teaches us are capable of mitigating jthe evils whi<di attend on those 
destructive outbreaks of epidemic diseas^Hvit ycai* alter year account for a 
vast deal of preventible mortality in Onssa. 

*< Some may say, this is not a directly reproductive woik. In such an c^ini- 
on I cannot but entirely disagree. Carried out fairlj;, it would, I believe, 
be found to be directly and largely reproductive —in life, in labour, abd in 
money; in the prosperity and happiness, of a people ; in their unspoken 
g^iatitude ; and in their attachment to a Oovemment wUling and anxious U> 
be to ritflTn as an active and useful friend,—not a mere passive and mdifihr- 
spectator of their many removable mudortunes.” 

^Theie is in the B^rt be&re us one other mstter of vital impor- 
fjbywt in tibe present age, namely, quarantine' aa a .preventive 

discusses the subject with gimt ability 
anl( e(Hudiinles that "the laws regalating the diffusion of cholera 
^ its influence; and it. is'iihdoubtedly a measure capable 

of rise to an infinite degi^ of personal inconvehlei^e, 

dSscdBii&rt, nnhappinessi and oppression.^' We are sorry ^ 

-in'-our present'number. , . 


UlSFIiKCTIONa WftA.*FUTU»l& HiaKHaiAN Ol^ ^ 

* '^^EDICIN®. * 

By l/B^U Sicker, iff. B* 

h H 

The (iitare historian of ^edicii^ or what maj he two<ih.iui<^ • 
dred years hence, of Homc^opatby, will have no small number^of 
contii^ctionB to balance, of intricacies to edvo^ befcoe puttings 
himi^ u^o the right positioii of laying befoia his readers a pro*< 
per judgment upon that branch of scinace and art, so insepa¬ 
rable from the weal and woe of mmikind, so highly important in 
nationf as well as to generations. 

It will he no insignificant puzzle for instance to our historian to 
find it recorded that, there has been centuries ago an antagonistie 
medical school, the partizans and practitioners of which stood 
in such high and general reputation that they did not deem it 
in the least ridiculous to style themselves the legitimate prac* 
titioners of medicine; that they fought the battle against the 
now generally adopted therapeutic i^stem, with the persistence 
of a Hon and the rage of a Bengal tiger. 

Why, he wUl ask himself^ t why that long lasting fight against 
a truth, the confinnataon of which our Doctors of 20fi9 daily esta* 
blish in every part of the globe thousands aild thousands of thoSes by 
thmr medical practice ? Did the Doctors of the nineteenth centu¬ 
ry, he will farther ask himself, make trials on the homsSopa'^ikr 
prino^le and find it wanting ? Is it posrible that the healings 
law of the present age is different .Here he wiH stop ^ 
of his thoughts and betake hpnself again to the perusal of some 
worm-eaten treatises on the principles of medicine, but* tioWlaWe'^ 
could be discover ao^dhing like a •regular system of praetleal' 
trials. Most won^|ftil, he will gramhlo to himself, 
wonderful for that age cf experiments 1 ss > 

they did not ri^tlj^pudemtand the 
nont system of me£cipft|; he recurs to thetwnediteal 
ture of bygone d^. , - •>» <* 

Was that the way, ^ha ipwimns^ after mm pertA thil« 
the way they stt^ me^cine? TJisy 


t&Aa eith^ Igr tfa^ q^gosoepe or by chemMwnal^ibnt 


I’SdS.] Ui/flonaw (f 

iliG)etti«ei4<nv«d wUlk» dietfitoe>pi«dttehi|^fAei^^; ii) thSt writ- 
iagft ikey often sp«akj mk very^ Ipsxnedly tw), abe^t eiBniia, 
tniaffinata, aymolac difieases, etc.; and yet, what a display of ridi- 
eulonstidss against any suppeeed ikstbn of honueopathio 
tesimalBl But these drug-infinitesimak, our authors stote, 
have been actually tried oO healt^^ persons, and^lo! the proW 
would not die, nor wotdd he &11 from the 30th dilution <x 
any of them. What a pity, thinks our future historian, what a 
pify, our learned autliorsdid not make themsdves acquainted wl^ 
th^ subject before delirering themsehws of so interesting 
a statement. Th^ would, by a little more study, have observ¬ 
ed, that massive poisonous doses aet, as a rule, uncondition¬ 
ally on every subject of whatever sex, agb, tmnperament and 
constitution he might hiqipen to be; whereas those invisible, imper¬ 
ceptible, so called infinitesimal poisons, although not less virulent 
in their eikets, act conditionally. In an atmosphere impregnated 
with oaibonio acid, every one, without exception, will be more or 
less threatened with a^yxia ; whereas mi atmosphere impregnat¬ 
ed with malarious feVer-pOison will alfbet'some, while others breath¬ 
ing the same air and leading the same mode of life, will enjoy 
good health as usual. The same is the case with those provings 
conducted with infinitesimal doses; iii^y those provers will rev^ 
dmg-symptoms who are constitutionally predisposed to the pecu¬ 
liarities of the proved action of thedrugs. A choleric tempera¬ 
ment is likely to be affected by JVuo’ Ymiea, and will not vainly 
make aerial with even a higher dilation, whereas a melancholic 
tamporament will as likely remain nnafifected by it; Ignatut 
Asmraf^ although of the strychnos fiimily, will, in the last case, be 
feimd nacre suihtiileto reveal its specific drug-symptomeu < So will 
tl^ Mg^r dilutions of Beitadonna be advantageously proved by 
undiriduak of a plethoric; Bryama Alha and Bins Toikeodendron 
by those of Aik^tnaUc; Biospibfw by those of a phthisic, where- 
M those of a nervous constitution, etc. Our 

PQoi(4|ifih^ seraa4(> hav<i>fit>rgotten lhat, in bider to make sup¬ 
posed scientific experiments, one must before all hate a oertain 
kSiewlsdlgie iff the subject. In tlieirif<ltigli and vague statements, 
man who wbulfi'^firiiily assert that there is Vo 
be neW g^ ftver in any 

of th3remii}l well syfnoCic etate *ef 



lots of a Ftf^ttre No* 5^ 

atmosphere breeding ee«r]«tinn> beoause he was <)tMk of 

those attacked by it at the time iiiken that epidemic prevailed, 
but no such thing as a cholera e^via, because he had not per** 
sonaliy experienced a cholera attack. 

Sltronge, murmurs our future historian, strange, how the logio 
of the times cjianges I Those drug-infinitesimdls whose predoim<»- 
nant mission it is to cure, have been put to test healriiy 
persons ; whereas those crude drugs, marked by their eminmitly 
poisonous qualities as the most dangerous agents to man’s health, 
have been for thousands of years exclusively tried on the sick 1 
Could there have been any other result thsm that the former would 
‘ as little kill the healthy, as tlie latter would euro the sick ? Or is 
it the very idea of like cures like" which made them so averse 
to the homoeopathic system, not having been able to conceive, 
how from the addition of one destructive force to another simi> 
larly destructive, health could ensue ? But then, the same dif* 
ficulty, and in a far higher degree, ought to have overcome 
them in the edahoration of their own cherished system of me¬ 
dicine, since they had to apply in all cases of sickness, direct¬ 
ly destructive and disease<*generating agents I For a bomoeo- 
pathic remedy, derived from a drug which would produce in 
massive doses a disease similar to that we attempt to cure, is 
evidently, in its pharmacodynamic action, by far less similar to 
that diseased state than the action of any massive drug; con¬ 
sidering that the same is capable and actually applied in quan¬ 
tities to produce disease; considering farther that, any two 
diseased states, however varied or even opposite to each other, 
are more similar than any diseased state to a non-diseased one. 

The repugnance they felt, or at least affected to &el, towards 
the present system of medicine, our future historian eontmues 
reasoning, codd not arise then from supposed illogical reasoning 
•ex^usively connected with Homceepathy; else they would not 
have adhwed with Bu<di tenacity to their own dogma. ^ ^ * 
In Gontinuing his pernsed, a pamphlet falls into his hand with 
the title ** Homoeopathy Expoum^ and £xpoeedL~*C!alenttai 
” More out -of curiosity than fiir instruotbn he goes on 
^ reading —** The following »>the account given by hmn^patbic 
* j^thors of the supposed discovery of this ^lebratcd law by Hr. 
pi^ernaim. In tht> year-lTSO wh3e et^eged in tnmslaring Cnl* 
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hift 'ttSoWed’t^^ hiiaas^; ke 4dok M otmcdderalilft 

dose of Feruviaai bark, and on "t^e some da^r seised 

with a violent attach of intenmttent ’fev^ aothor, tMks 

the ihtuie histomAj is here not quite ekaot in his^tatetnent^ the 
&et is, it was tiie statement made by Ctdien in his Materia Medmsi^ 
^t barkoorea the agne and that bark prodnoeS 'ague, wkieht 
aiiAsted the attention of Hahnematan and led hhn to the above tviah 
Tins would be, at first sight a very unmaterud inexacttiesB; bitt it 
grows in importance from the moment the anthor begms to ques¬ 
tion'the &ct of the fever-producing power of cinchona, in-so fiur as 
there is the authority of another medical observer stating the 
same fact. 


The author of Homceopathy Kxpotmded and Exposed” puts 
Homoeopaths and Spiritualists in tibe same class.' Hs^y 'frr 
him, our future historian is a non-splntnaiistic Homoec^athj ^se 
he woaid> no doubt, hove evoked the author’s- spmt, shewing him 
the facts bearing on this''point>‘ as compiled in the dfbis^/y 
Horn. Review fi>r Dec. 186fi, amoniiat nthem, that those-who 
work in quinine-manufactories are regularly, and on a krge e(»le^ 
attacked with the genuine simile'<df%gaepor, what miglit pro- 
baldy be more pleasing for the author’s spirit, he would have 
confronted him with the £q>irit8 of Trobeseau and Fidoux> -who had 
in'"'their 19b time made most remarkable statements to the same 
bifect. ’l^t many are daily taking quinine withont‘*being atta^^ 
ague, does not do away with the fact that, others have basn 
atfcadcedj nor less with the conohisivaiact that qmnine is eapaifle 
dl-prodnomg fever. That very crew of whom we-, read# who had 


ts3^ quinine eontinuoualy for one hundred and WitH^ 

i^t^a'is^le ease of^ fisver h^g produced by it,, migh^iia’welt 
iiave taken durii^ the same hundred and^'fiorty day^ t^piers, 
wilhmkt tf idagle nase- of iatakicatte^ing prodv^ 
bla^ti^^ore tu cehldiide timkliqqoKiwa noi more.^eapahlb of prq^ 


hittorbn dtfbdivnm stitifi:: proefr 
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ia jt wjli not «r 

Quophor k ia.feal^. ftdii4i«Bt$rBd^b^ 
dw)]«i^ ill the prmxmiUiTy sta^ of oholei% tO^which 
it is homoBoipiithiiQ indeed^ Agaiii: 

“ Many nuedicuea are oi^hle of coxing morbid oondld^Ot 1^K>dyt 
vhich are not cajpable of producing an^ snoh condition, m beatt^ penanua 
Thus preparatioiro of iron cure anssmia ; it the law Of similaani %Mie 
irdn given to a person in health would prodnoe aiia9tni% il'hidbk not dha 
case. Ipeoaouaidia given in large doBesMmres d^^sentery ; hut It ceiUstt 
produce djnMSIteiy in the healthy, iodide of potassiqm cures gm^ bttt 
Qinpuit prndnee it, <Hr anythmg hkc it” , ^ , 

Our wise author, thinks our not l^s wise future biltorkn, lies 
here evidently taken advantage of t|M supposed laity of his 
audienoe and reader. Iron cures anssima without producing it 
in a healthy person! Why not say at once: bread cures hungei^ 
ivithout producing it?—^Anasmia consists in a deficiency of the 
red oorpusdes of the blood, and of iron which forms their essen¬ 
tial element. Such a want can only be remedied by a propco^ sup¬ 
ply of what is wanting. No medical man luw ever pretended that 
fo^ was a medicine to a ma:|^audfering fi^om starvation; well, what 
food is to a man of the above condition, that is iroh to anothei* 
of impoverished blood. 

** Ipecacuanha given in lajrge doses cures dysenteiy^ but it can¬ 
not produce dysmitery m the healthy'^ 1 The author is here at least 
candid enough not to add,—''or any thing like it." He seemed to 
know, although he kept it to himedf, that Ipec. causes otittiai^ 
pains around the umbilicus with shuddering; cutting, tearing 
colic j pain as from soreness in the whole abdomen ; diarthcsa Hike 
fermented yeast: foetid stools, mtapu, streaked with blood stool 
entirely UMy. All this dooyprt^fy not constitute ^ wM^ 
of the symptoms pathognomsif^ dysentery, nor has" 3j|^ 
indiscriminately cared, at least^ fijlpne ^cuie4> dy^seifteiy 4^ 
generally as it is pretended by the n^^orj otherwise It wdtill 
have kwn, in oourfe of tiOne, S0)4|||^ ^Hmdoned ^an 
teric. Why our candid author i||aa ppsaed in 
aUopatiiS hwnng preser|bed|^as often BaCcessmUy, ^ gl^-doses 
Cf oalmael—« drug which avowedly produe^ dyscn||tetie 
a secret, whkh in the yn»r of ii069 cali|aa% niatter of coUni^ 
wnlybrbwmi^plicaTrau , . ’ „ VI * ^ 

^ Iodide of potsssiv^ cores gnit% nx^ p^uce 




Wade 

'iiad 

a^^i^on ia at ^ 

ccN^ftne^ to tbe fingers^ aft^rwarda^ ^^icdeafe and ii^- 

.w^da moBclas of ams a^ eveh tiia laniik. At 
time tkeie k exoesdve and rapidly increaaing vresksumt a 
anxiety and dnkingi. a total anapensioii. of tbe. :Bmction of 
gration/Taptd and exta*eine moacnkr emaciation, tendemy to faiiii|*,. 
lag, and 'vident eoniinaed palpitation, ace6mpaniei|^iMmetimea.. 
with absorption of the testiclea in man and of the'%i6HBm£9’'in' 
females. In tie mdst of tieee phenomena the ewraHter j^tmere 
of thep<^n over the dieeaaef&r which, it has, ehi^ heeh' ifsed, 
mamely goitre^ are developed. It has been remarked, in partictd^;' 
that the diminution of gmtre keeps pace with tiie diminutiot^ 
of the breasts." If in the face of such statements, onr anther 
had not hesitated to maintain that iodide of potassiom (a milder, 
but still similarly acting preparation^' enrei goitre, then he'might 
have been right to deny Homoeopathy, and he would have eertid^y 
acted more correctly, had he, at ^e nsame time, told his addi> 
ence, at what cost goitre* can be ctineS On the non-homoe<^8^ic 
principle. 

Our future historian beforO doiS^^ away with that pamphlet 
cannot lulp exehuming: but where are the proofe of the klkuy 
of siv^Uia simitibus cnranfuf ? Grantedhll that the author pretends 
tQ,]i)e time, to be exactly so, to what conclusion does it lead ? That 
tbhre are, cui^ edeOtcd without Homoeopathy. Bnt where is it 
aheam ly* the. aut|ioir that like does not cure like? Where is 
^drhg pointed out by him which would predominantly‘jareduoe 
or such a diseased, state in tiie healthy, without behi^cura* 
jl^.Wa jtimilar,^ disease? lu other wordsr^Homceopa- 

ibhy A ^ 1 anthor proves that B cuies C; 

tiitf5i^prOiA.eaim^ cure C ? ^eir schoi^ of logic in the yew^nf 
I;»een strai^ Ihd^ if a man cosdd on sueh gjKmnd^ 






««^6811 admit' ^ 

' notum ineieaii^ sttei^g^. AeGo^^n^ II#o# iiil^ 
#oiild puH a carriage better tba^ imd ; i&d^ ^ teg. of a h(M 
•hould exert more pcn#er than a whole regim^t Of 

Ottr Aitmie haBtoriaaltadtilytuirQs to the titie .page ; the anthoTj, 
he seea, Wat ta& M. D. of bygone times-^d he not 
conipreheiid, that the strei^th of a generally gpeaking, 
003|u#t» in tlm intenra itBpoiscmoas efl^te, vMdk eertaitdy 
moieae^ with the doee; but that the drag's hmlinjf cipsaS^ 
begins just where it has, on anthnni of ihe pxcportiond 

m&nteness of its quantity, totally ceased to be hnrthil ? Could 
he not percdve that in attributing strength to the part and to the 
whole, he altogether forget, that he referWd to two difiPerent chissee 
of strength, the one being tosdcologic, the other therapeutic; and 
that it would just as wdil be, to say, a kite cannot possibly have 
IIm of ascending in the air, since a ream of paper lacks 

that vtrmgik / 

Our future historian recurs to a pamphlet df a later date 
written by Dr. Harvey at ihe end of 1868. The principle of coa- 
eontrariia em’mtw' is here denied to be a guiding one of the 
Allopathic School. " The truth is, it is a dogma invented for Us, 
and thrust upon us, by the Homoeopaths, and hence mck-name 

us AUofidihA. It is one, however, which, as ja. law Qt^ffKiple, 
yre radiate and disown. . lijirhat there is of t^^h ^ it we acjpcipl^ 
as we accept also what there is of kuih in the dogma of 

Chraidur ” Our author of Aberdeen is e^den^y more 
liberal in his inew^ flam ;our author of Calcut^; he; ^i be 
mqi^ ttesonable too ? accepted orthodox dpg^ is-Hoh he^r t 

nei^er ofthow abbra mentipned, but, Netbira iM^icva eur^ 

$09; in ]@ngU, >Iatiire is the true healer, lut is hut hii^> 
maidl the physieiaEn'm but the humble servant and min^it(^ ^f No- 
Hate**^** aeoepted orthodox dog^ 1" ^A^oe^t^ b 
the bt^hbdc^ schtyd c^li^cinei "^o 
ed iob^ec^thii^-a a fi>aQ#.tion prWp^ ' 










])e9t 001 ( 9 » li^jm^. .A]!^ i«&nniig to 
i& o# yalu0! to oa sueb ai^tde caai be oxt«i^e4' 


Wge ^iiasB 0^ ^ to oEoeeee, it beoiomee' a ibexa^etitae 

OK a therapeutic 4ji^|i|ia. Sack wae '^e dogma of co&tratSti 

anckie that of Both oi them are rejected, aud what Bri 


Hei*^ pntsmtheir placed m that art (Me^mue]|Ale hut Hie 
haudmaid of nature”! has that handmaid to bchate, ut 
order to aerre nature? Th$ tkerapmtic dogma, accepted.bjr titi 
Kew-old Physic, is dumb with reiq;>ect to it, Hke a g^ye. - 
. But while tihe adopted dogma of the orthodox school. of Medi<f 
cine, such as it is held up by one of the heroes of the pH^essioi^ 
is utterly useless aud valueless in itself; ear author underside 
the art of makiag out of it a tremendous capital.,..' For he gbesy 
on that ground, to prove that there cannot possibly he oay latr 
of. cure. It Is -true his aj^ments axe chiefly ditoeted again^ the 
pmtended law of sirndars, but they hold just as W4dl against aay;at^ 
tempt towards establishing, any law cf pure. the reader jii%e 

for himself! ..... 


“Observe,” he says, “alaw of nature ja^a law by whuh JS^otwe 
worka in the production of certain result^ or the maintenance ,of certain 
arrangements. It is So in tlM case df ,gravitktiou. By means of it, , or rather 
ia acoordanoo with ft, Natve oonisierves the established order of things 
iu the faoaveaa Is it so in tlie case of the coordinate law of similars ? Is it 
in acomdSnoe with it^ that Nature herself works in the o£ diieisBet 
Pr. Beith admits tbe,power .of Ni^nretocure disease. What thisn jsthe 


law by Vkeh the operates? Is It the law..of similars? Tfsc^ 
woirk it ? I myself' form no idea. of it; and Di\ Keith is 
Sil^i about It (SnUfot 's be that Nature hasone Iawf(k . ^b^tUSlf 
and anoth^ taw foi‘ the pbjrsidAk It were the oddest ekmoidHbte* *tlu% 
i<wa law,sS^.ilcb«of, nniamiiKl applicadbnand yet to.ha tsa(fo^bco|y|fU^ 
.1h^ use' hCi^ Woriung after a. diderent ;lam’ 

<c^.<rf^ man and Na^ipe. Tln8;|ai^n^. 

id«stwm in thematt^; 


mere shddld'be. a law 


Use alone.''B tids;% w'Ui!sapprehefod^^ Wi Pr 


spidlcsaltiim 


1$2[ pf a Mm*e [VoL Hj Ifo* S» 

ottTM aickaeise. Is H In tke mme way iSaaii Katur0«ta!^ wkea left ex* 
^utiraij in her own hands ? If so, where doe^ she fgeih, midlhow dees she 
administer her Ipecaonsaha ? Is there diffimed every where through the aimoe- 
|lhere~8ayin ethereal lorm, infinitesimally attenuated the matenals of a 

natural Pharmacopeia).Any how, Eeithis boimd to ittfotinus, 

what he, or his school, holds as to the point under consideration, namely, 
how Nature worjpi out for herself, in the absenOe of the HomeeqfMith, her 
own wmeratil law of'sunilara*’ 

Grafted for a moment Dr. Harinej is quite correet in his argu* 
mtiM*; lloarwill he &ce with his own method?—What there 
is of truth in it (contraria cmttarm) we aecqit, as we aeoept 

also what there is of truth in the dogma of “ Smilia Sintillbxs.** 
I Suppose he had to deal urith a ease of syphilis ^ suppose he had. found 
that in this special class of disease, the similar, were cura< 

tive^ or to use words which suit Dt/^arvey^s dogma, assist 
Nature best in curing syphilis, (i^tymgh experience teaches 
that Nature left to itself, does not move a single step towaids 
curing that class of disease.) The patient is better, but alas, our 
Doctor is the worse off. Since that one patient has been freed of 
his malady by the aid of Mercury, there can be no earthly reason 
why another patient, equally constituted, equally diseased, should 
not derive the same benefit from the same metal, administered in 
equal quantities and at eqttsfi intervals. In fact there can be no 
earthly reason why we should not ext^d the same result 
to hundreds aud thousands of other patients, provided they 
be in every respect conditioned similarly to the first one. There 
must theu be a necessary relation between syphilitic men 
and mercury, which rasults in converting such diseased men into 
healthy persons. NoW the necessary following ci one definite 
phenomenon alter another, as w^l definite in its kind, we-^-^d 
Dr. Harvey no doubt with us *^11 a law. It is then in oonBe> 
jquenoe of a law of nature,Or, to state again agreeably to Dr« Harvey's 
notion, according to which, a law ^ Nature is a law by whidb Nalwe 
mrh in the piodnotion of certain results, in consequence of 
a law m Nature, that a definite class of men, affCctHl a de« 
finite venereal disease will be cured when Ih^take a de¬ 
finite quantify of Me^uiy at definite intervi^ Observe: they 
win be cured acootding to Dr. Harvey's when nn- 

^^Msieted Nstttxu (mma tmd sy]^lis left themskves) C(^d 
iqst, at least ludbsdly or i^eedily, ^eet 4 k} e^version 
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ef ^ sWr. a i»|0j^J|hj5j,i^a*..and^^ 

ftflfedted by it is trtxS act' di" an 

<^Tacter, bat nevt^eleBS 1^ same 
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■iw''''^e 


invan^bm^y^ ^d Vabdi^ & its own Smlt^ 

. law of ^^nwdbai^ mtihia ^ ^Ws. of tjbe imive^, .|Li^];;is 
see aiW tbiSr bow Dr. Harvey fares vptb his o^ 
tions, put before him in his own words, with only sudli dbanges 
as were repaired fear his own dogma. - 

Dr. Harvey . admits the power of Nature to cure ^phiU 0 . 
What is the law by which she operates ? Is it the law of Mere«~ 
rialim ? If so, how does she work it ? I can myself form no idea 
about it and 3r, Harvey is absolutely sUent about it. It cannot 
surely be that Nature has one law for herself and another, law fur 
the physician. It were the oddest conceivable thing for a law, 
said to be of gpeeijio application, and yet to be made only for the 
use of man—Nature herself working after a different law...,He 
tells us that it is in accordance with this ij^eafic law of Mm'curi- 
alim that Mercnry contributes to the cure of venereal diseaeei. Is it in 
the same way that Nature cures, .them, when left exclusively in 
her own hands. If so, where does she get, and how does she 
'minister her Mercury ? Is there di%8ed every where through the 
atmosphere>>-say in grain and scruple doses~-the materials of a 
natural phannacopeeiaAny l^w Dr. Harv^^is bound to in¬ 
form us what be nr his school holdf^ as to the. point under consi¬ 
deration, munely, how Nature works out for herself, in the absence 
of Dr, Harvey, her own specific law of Mercurisi^m. 

When tiie l^empeutic system of Homoeopathy was drst started 
by Hahnemann, tte good Old school of Medicine, then de^y and 
oxchisi^^ phxE^ed in the contraria contrariis principle, cried and 


laughed down its inventor and ,his disciples; the,J 
posology toore or,.^9p connected with that new syj 
den ov^ as tbSilblly of folHes. ^ that HomoeK^a^i 
, their (ff Medica^ is 


dosetas ive|lasthe piunmple., 

^ wdjjool^ 

- ' '.gesg. c*,.!)*#: 

to 


mature t^cu|e,wi]fli her ,o^;l 
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advice; nay, going even ,so far, to depiive j^insacnop^y oC |tor 
ibnndati(k pmiciple in'ti^femng it to a niedi^ 

^03tem, vduoli, when closely looked at, proves ^ ipbeordiag j^! 
the oonfe^ODi of ife adhc^ts, all hut a . . ,: ^ 

The foct’is^ to put insunnountal^ questions in natural pl^oi|Qf 
phy is an easy thmg, as soon as we choose to mpunt^^ ladder of 
phenoihena ^ySnd the reach of our comprehension; amongst 
that class of problems, the question " how dues Nature cure disease^^ 
is undoubtedly not the least perplexing one, and will, in, all pro- 
baibibty for ever remain so. But that on Homoeopathy might be 
thrust the task, to solve the insolvable, more. than on any - other 
medical ^stem. Dr. Harvey might have suflBciently proved, to 

the managers of the Aberdeen Royal Infirmary, to whom bis pam^ 
phlet was addressed; but not to the medical world. Disciiraipns 
as to how Nature cures, or how remedies assist, Nature to effect 
to 0(^plete a cure, remind one of that ridiculous spectock, of one 
man gmng to milk a buck and the other to hold a sieve in 
preparation for the milk to come. Nature ^ontaneoml^ 
cures heither by simSars nor by contraries nor by any outward 
agent. Thife is evident by it^lf. How Dr. Harvey could ear¬ 
nestly sit down to write a pamphlet in reply to a man, whom he 
supposes to hold, that Natuie cures spontaneously by external . 
agents Isimilars) or by any sigent at all—seems to be a wonder of 
nineteenth century. Dr. Beith, in speaking of the law of 
simflaini, might have iB-appHId the tern, universal \m \ his v 
aelf-eori^tion '' within certain limits'' may not have made good 
tha ill appHe^ion of the Ibnner term; so may on the other hand. 
Dr. Harvey have gone too &r, when he choossa to understand by 
a law i^Nature^ merely '^ alaw by which Nature herself ytoitkB 
the production of certaib results, or the maintenap^ of ^rteM 
armagements" forgetias^ those latent hnib of. NatUm, br.in order 
to Use distinction, those latent laws m Nature, the ben^ nought . 
to ^light of which dep^^ ou conditions which 8he% Ux^ to 
imdise by her own hau^ as the production of c1ectiici% ^^ 
the magn^ization of a liron bar when brought intb .&e'^iSig^ 
netie^tiieiiiBan; the deoohsposition of a ray of light w^V^U 

a.pnsmy toA, we^may add, the iUmbvaVbfr!lt?§^§ii^’'^, 
^Bcatipn o'^-sai s|^|fbpriate remedy. It is in 
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he nn^^tood btall aomethu^p l^lt. Bat ^r. 

Odd Me edBea^es who know Htde of Hoounoipa^; did |kot 
cttre much to leftite the fheoiy Homoeopathy nor the the<;^ as 
expounded by Dr. Eeitii; all he cored for was to refhte Hr. .^eith^a 
*th«re he found a few wordSf not expressed exaotlly 
enoo^y. and a war unto death is declared to the whole system 
Hr. Beith represents. 

On the wholey our future historian feels inclined to look upon 
Dr. Harvey's utterances as the first sign of the abandonment 
of the old errors; as the first step towards truth. Dr. Harvey at 
least does not repudiate the healing virtue of dmilarsy and is on the 
other hand not the slave of the contraries. But alasy how great is his 
disappointment when he comes to the end of the pamphlet 1 There 
he finds appended^ two Editorial articleSy the one from the Lanceif, 
the other from the Medical T^mes and Qazei^, both of themy accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Harvey's oonfessioUy very much to the purpose. Emm 
these Editorials it appears that the school to which Ihr. Harvey and 
his colleagues belongy are by far not so ready to attribute any 
heahng virtue to similars as Dr. Harvey would have ths 
Managers of the Aberdeen Infirmaiq^ believe. One cannot possibly 
read these Editorials without coming to the conclusion that Dr. 
Harvey used a piece of artificial eloquence toward his managers; 
just as he would have told them: Yoq waver between on allopathic 
and a homoeopathic physician ? Nonaens^ stick to the allopaths I 
ipFC they not at the same time Homoeopaths too ? “ What tiiere is 
of trttth in the<»ie dogmoy we accepty as well as whoi there is in the 
othm^' I Let us see if there is truth in Dr. Harvey's statranent, and 
if it is true that his school recognises any healing virtue a re¬ 
medy applied according to the law of simlia similibus curantur. As 


to the Lancet the phrase that" nine-tenths of medical men regard 
homoeopathy as downright nonsense can again be read in that 
very ^ditofialy which according to Dr. Harv^a stotomenty 


speaks to the sawparpose." > 

M^dicffinmee and OmeUe speaks mom reasonably, "tf 
^^phci^ be caused hy retained foecjdent matter^ it mesy be eared 
W a which^ sweeps away the cause." That is the oti^ 

Med, Time* and can make to the iMgmaof 
speaking t^ is acting on the iannm|tM ^loUe 
cttamsiy (Sto.) "but we cannot predicate of any purgaUvey thattt 
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will in any doete cure any diafi^a by virtue of any ^neral law. 
Does this not look as if the heroes of Old or Netv-ohl Bli 3 i^c had" 
dhe language for themselves and another for the public? 

Our future historian feels tired of all the intricacies^ Contradic¬ 
tions and contortions of words and thoughts he to pass,. 
and we drop the pen'. 


REVIEW. 

. '* 8 * ^ 


The Indian Annals of Medical Seience. No. XXV. Barham,. 
Hill, & Co., Calcutta, Published January, 1869. • 


Scientific periodicals, as a rule, have a sort of right to claim,, 
by the nature of their appearance, a particular indulgence fron^ 
the reviewer. For while a scientific work or pamphlet is, as a 
matter of course, bound to contain materials useful to the read¬ 
ing world, periodicals seem to be totally exempt from any shew 
of reason, why and how they have come to appear. The neces¬ 
sity of their appearance Heat in the periodicity ofr time, and 
whether they come to us, richly or poorly equipped, it is inenm- 
bent upon us to welcome them heartily, as offsprings of that 
rich family of literature, which has proved one of the readiest 
promoters of the onltivation and progr^ of Science and Art. 

These remarks involuntaialy pres^t^ themselves to ns, on 
perusing the oontonts of the twenty-fifth number of the Iitdia» 
Annah of Medical in which an article on '^Humanity' 

in War*' is seen taking a disproportionally largo share of tbe^ 
volume, and we confess we had to reproduce the same remarks, 
after having done with the ihove article. Humanity in w$r'. 
is, no doubt, a nice thing, a very nice thing indeed. The 


jeot is moreover treated skilfiilly, and does the greatest honour' 
to its author, as—an author. But since we cannot have cdl nice 
things or all dev^y written artides. in Annajh. 

Sdehce we ought, acoordmg to the good, o]^ enlttQin,'be 

reading wnteri ftls whit^ interest the medioed!reader as.s|i|^c^^^ 

"IJumanify m War" .would have adorned the pages of,ii»$r^jnv 

in ^nals of Medical Science ji 

a feditig disappointment on the pift cC? him, wlmfl|dj|\W'' 
, .gb thro^Ka war of 160 .pages. .-i '*•. 7 , 
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re ||» two .tuples ab|^ inte^tleui and 

:l^Te a report on the therapentleal. 
oixi^ona As the sphere of aotion. of jdi^ ^ 

has hei^ already t^ted of in a previous number 
u'o s^U restrict oumlves for the present to. merely 
in reality^ the administration of oinchona and ^ts ^kidoids ^ 
intermittent fever cases, is by far not so satisfactory in practice 
as they look on paper. Hospital experience is often delusive, 
in spite of the most vig^ilant and exact records, the patient being 
dismissed cured, while be has not long afterwards to repair to the 
same or to another hospital, where he will be admitted as a new 
comer, and perhaps dismissed anew, after a short stay, as cured, 
without being radically so. Private practitioners who have the op*- 
portunity of l>eiDg applied to by one and the same individual for 
a- length of timoy know best how far the antifebrile action of cia-. 
cliona and > its alkaloids go. Our observations agree witii those of 
Wood, who,writes, Antiperiodic treaimmit- is in its nature esseiMi:^ 
daily, temporary; its only eifect being to guard the system against 
the recurring paroxysms, not to secara ' further immunity, when 
* its direct influence has ceased.” In recent uncomplicated agues/' 
writes i)r. Hughes in lus Pharmaoo-dynamics, "shewing the 
the-, lagalar series of chill, heat ioid sweat, quinine is pretty 
Well infisiUible, but in cases of long >standing, its. use is mere, 
waste of time. If it the ptroxycans for a while, they 

return; and if the quinine is pushed, a medical ca<fliexia is i^Lled i 0 
that already induced by the disease.”—Daily experieiice records well 
nigh the same thing in the journals of every medical practitioner. . 

From S' note annexed to the above mentioned report we leaimtliit 
the'testing of the,' physiological effects being of secondairy import, 
tarice hgs been unavoidably postponed, until it has been aseertm*?^*. 
ed whether''mijr .meann can be em|doyed to detect uihmn in the 
secretioow nr OsoretionB. We must confess, vm do not,Ooneid^ 

boBsta; of hei^ a .science, her tools and instrumentiK 
ought to bh known to the praGtiri<^»m* Frmn the 
itselfsee at once that the knowledge of the physiol^^ 
drugs must be sometlnng more 
siipje?^' rafcd, that ^'it wae' the .sev^ty 
of eompted with the aa U ^ 
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alkaldid«f that induced afie to hive recourse to largis dose A-' „Wlby 
. not rather hep^n with smaU doees uid >^proceed to^' kr^ei* lAes dn 
a(?count^of that very ulacertainty I 

In anotheir article alwut the same subject the writer teHs u»-^ 
" My substantive apj^intment for the past sixteen months has 
been the medioal dbarge of a Native Infantry Begiment stalaoned 
in Mooltan. Ihe dtrties being light, allowing plenty of tune to 
pay attention to individual cases y and the majority of patients 
being admitted into the hospital with fever, I became tired of 
ordcting 'panch g^uin quinine tindafa roz roz,^ and thought 
1 might vary the monotony of my daily visits, and he induced to 
take more interest in my work if I tried some of those other 
remedies which I had seen mentioned in the medical papers, as 
being eflScamous in the treatment of intermittent^." 

Narcotine, we hear—^not to our great astonishment—has failed 
inallcmseB; strychnine has been found useful as a tonic in con« 
valescence from fever; when it has been prescribed with the view 
to arrest fever, it has not done so. Arsenic was tried in eleven 
oases; but in only <me of them, it was supposed to arrisst ^e 
fever,—^we should have likM' to see that “ only one case" exaelly 
described, in order to beneht by the clinical experiment of the 
author. As it is now, we arc’just as wise with regard to the' eondi« 
tions which would commend the exhibition of arsenic in in> 
termittents, as we have been 'before. 

We must confess, the whole statement as it lies before us luts 
p^nfully affected us. Here is a medical man in charge of a 
hospital ; the majority of the patients are admitted with fever. 
This annoys him. Quinine acts satisfactorily, but there is tdo 
much monotony in his daily visits^ tmd he subjects his patients tO 
trials, gives them arsenic, retarding so a 601 * 6 , he could have (at 
least according to his ^periencc) satisfactorily effected by a stroke 
of his pen, makes them vomit, and so on—^and all this^ to intro* 
dttoe some change in the monotony of his medical ^ 
ing aside the fret, that the manner of 
lack—^in so frr as we judge from the ^iepm' i^ 
acuteness and mcactness df observation, by wfrid^ dbhe, an 3 r^!ng 
Ifre a sdenttdo' result a useful cliaincter attained^;; We 

, trould ventiu'e to ask ^ Is it right to'St|b|Bet a human bring, vfith- 
kis knowledge, ‘ at Irikst, agai^t will, to .sort 
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em; if , it werajitTki% ,.a^! solely ^ 
j^\'Mi^9t;'^..^C^erwW--'4t been, 

lemedi!^ b^ applied and Ildle4^; -b# to willfully. 
most app]^pi3||>te . remedies, wi^Oi# any ol^er lea^vSban tb 
learn*soinething' at the coat of; the, aufferer, if,*30 iw?t^ 
surpaesea OUT of Ooafoieo^ie. A , soldier wjm go^ to, th^ 

hospital, has a right to lodk upon his doctor, as upon the man 
who will do his best for him. ,Aod that very man, instead ot 
making his patient a sulgect of care^ taransfonns him into 
asnbjeet of. ex,perimcntB! 

, We have got to read a, long stretched article on ** Hmxu^ty ^ 
War^* in the Annals of Medical Sdence we should not lie sniprised 
if some day or. other, we come to read in some ^Military and Navy 
Gazette a somewhat similar paper, on—*' Humanity in Medicine.'^ 

From para. 7 of the above report we learn “ that Sulphite of 
Soda and similar remedies have been used, with the view of des¬ 
troying the spores of a fungus, which are supposed by some to be 
the cause of tliese fevers. The interesting fact recently commu¬ 
nicated by Assistant Surgeon White in As^m, that the natives 
living in the vicinity of the petroleum .springs there, .ate com¬ 
paratively free from fever white those living beyond thojr influ¬ 
ence, snfler severely, lends support, to the al)Ove theory as. to 
tlie cause of malarial fever.^* In luoking however after the cases 
so trearfied, we learn, that out of eley^ ,on}y one has been cured. 
Why not apply petroleum, as indicated, according to Surg^n 
Whitens statement, by Nature—^is mote than we can comprehend. 

The article, on Hydrojdiobia by Dr, Moore contains within a 
fhort space all that is worthy of knowing about that drefidfu] 
.inflady. Tlie symptoms are clearly enumerated; the treatm^i^r-r^ 
are told—is uncertaiu. Ir<m, mrsenic, nitrate of sijiyer, can^te^, 
musk, cantharidis, turpentine, tobacco, lead, strychnine eto^, 
have been vainly tried. That cantharidis. coidd ever been 

tflpi^ht worth trying in .eases of hydrophobia,, soupdf i.<^^ge 
.i|^e<^. fjmce^.aye^idn .,h> li^fuids is a pretty constant symptom 
i . t ,, . .1 Unless i^;^mitit; h»^ 




|)^'nmple; but then it; c<)uld npt do btherMris^;tbah 
i(ever^» aggravcd^ the yiptim^s case, 

1 well,-aiidso.jW^.bad Te8(|is;yed the 
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paper Iroiii ikboo Oody Butt on Sanscrit Materia Medica. 

The tendency of hii;et paper can be best understood from his ovm 
words. 

*' The object of this short pi^r is, to direct attention to the simple 
indigenous drugs, in the hope that their study may lead to someauseful 
practical results. The progress of European medical science* and the 
consequent dispasegement of native medicine, will, in a few years, lead to 
extinction of the race of educated Koberc^s or native physidans. At the 
present day, a few sunn vers of the old school are met with, who practials 
their art with profit to themselves and benefit to their patients. When 
these veterans will have departed, their knowledge will be practically lost to 
society, as uow-a-days there are very few competent students in native medi¬ 
cine. No one will regret the extinction of Hmdu pathology, as it is found 
on a radically incorrect basis, but the vast amount of empirical knowledge 
legarding the action and uses of medicines acquired by generations of 
native practitioners caunot be afforded to be lost without regret. It is 
notorious that native physiciaus sometimes cure very complicated and 
serious cases of illness, and that they possess a number of I'emedies of gieat 
service in particular cases. Heaue it is very desirable that the records of 
Hindu therapeutics should be foirly examined, and any useful knowledge 
therein contained be rescued from oblivion.” 

In all this we heartily csoncur with the autliOT. From a note 
we leoin that t)he Baboo hue compiled an alphabetical list of the 
8iin)>lest remedies, described in native medical works, with their 
lEyucmyrns in vemacukr and English, their action and uses. Should 
sufi&cient encouragement be pfiered, an entire list of them would be 
published, We hope enoouragemeat will not be found wanting by 
our professional brethren. 

- 0000 - 

On the Ariton of the SodU of Iron loken introdneed dtroellif mto the 

Blood, 

By .Ixkes Blakx, u. d,, it, a. o. s., San Fraorisco. Gattfossda. 

fioBUB years ago I performed a series 'Of experimenta to ascertaoi the effects 
Modooed on hving animals by the iataoduction of ui<imuQue ooinnoun<^ 
directly into the blood; and although the results amved at ware I think 
interesting as pointing out the existence of a new law gov^^ing the reae» 
iiona betwe«BlivingMxa^ts and inovnanie compound^ these reaultB have, 
I believe, remained unnotised by physvw^sts tm to the jeresent time. 

It is not my intmtion at present to enter ntHy on the subjed^ bUf I 
would state that after a series cf observations smde yith compoonda of 
twenty-nine of the elementaty bodies, and ^^volving some himilrCdshE 
<| 0 lpmmenta^ living animals, the result an|ved at vaS| that these inor- 
ganioiximpouada whw introduced directly into dw blood, rise to r^c- 
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tioak ^nectdd.’ffith th«ti; inomoiphavi that i«}maKpho«»Aulf> 

Mjjices produce analog^uiB, re^o^ tmB uw was wb»:^.w rajnurdit aK, 
^ bioi-e iuiportaut Momolp^ooa 0&v^ iS^iididgf .coio^^i^dl siiiag* 

nesiau group, of iroii^ auc, maugaueae, copMr, mmium, tboeaad ma^gn^ 
Sia; in ths platiuom g 7 ou]^,,of ^&tiQ.um,.mladium pamittm Jycidiium ; in 
the araenie gi-oup, of arseur^ antimon^ and phoaphoruB ; in l^e ^orine gj^pp, 
of chlorine, bromine and feniiiie ; ui tlie pbti^ttin group, <S pdtawa, am¬ 
monia, soda and silver; in the barjia groupi of bary1»i, stronm and leid'; 
in the alumina group, of alumina, ferric oade and glueina ; in the aidphur 
group, of sulphur and selenium. Scene of these experiments were pubr 
hshed in the proceedings of the Brituh Association for the Advancement of 
Science, about 1844 to 1848, and a resumfi in the" American Journal eft 
Medical Science for January, 1848.* 

The experiments I now have to bring forward were performed with the 
salts of iiDu. The fac^ that this metid forms oxidef^ the salts of which are 
widely different iu their isomorphous relations, rendei-s the investigation of 
its araon in connection with the above law of considerable importance, and 
the part that this metal pkys in the physiology of the blood, adds a still 
greaMr interest to any facts connected with its rotictioaa. 

Ex. 1. A tube waa introduced into the jugular vein of a stroi^ healthy 
dog weighing about 20 ll>8. A hasinadynamometer was connected with the 
femoral artery—pressure in the arteries from 4 to 6 inches, heart’s action 
regular ; 10 grains of sulphate of iron dissolved in |ox. of water was injected 
into the jugular vein, in 12" the heart wli affect^ its pulsations rendered 
weaker, and the arterial pressure became diminished ; at 80" it had fallen 
to 2 mdies, oscillations onl;>r o-2 in. The pi’essure in the arteries soon .again 
rose, at T. 30" it was at 4 in., oscUlations ^ight. The auiimU did not apjiear 
to sliffer any pain, the respiration and h^t’s action slower ; at 5' alter the 
iujecrion the pressure in the arteries 1 «e^ again reacluri its natural kivel, 
alUiough the pulse oscillations was not so great; respratiou and heart’s 
action normal. " 


.Fifteen grains of the salt in the same duantity of water was again inject¬ 
ed into the veinin 13" tbe pressure in tfo arteries had fallen to 3 in., in 16" 
to 1 in. ; it then began to rise, so that at^t)" after the injection it was 3 in., 
respiration slower W r^ular pat l\ 30f&fibe pressure in thearteii«i was up 
to 5 in., heart’s action regular, vomiting at 2 min., at 5 min. pressurp 6 in., 
oscillaticms alight. 

Inject 28 grs. In 13" heart’s action stopped, the pressure fell rapidly to 
zero, nor were any more pulse oscillations observed, resp^tory movements 
continued and offmrts to vomit tookplMe;2min. the heart had stopped; 

tike a.niTww.1 was then dead. The' thorax was immediately opened. The 
righi^amacle was found pulsating, the right cavities were much distended 


did not coagulate, no clot having been formed after it hod stood 48 houiat 
Ex.'9. 'Bi oi^r to ascertain more aocuiately the general ^BSaets'product 
hsr introduction df sidphate ai hpon iiito. the bloo^ a-tabe was 
the jugular veio^ mid iiamadiaitely on the injection being made 
fheanhoalw^a^'set^d fiborijri • t > > 

* Tha...,pnly,mvked exceptien to ^is was founJ Ia thepotai^ the 

'eikjtia of-potassa fram these of ap^iibiiia iu thew.apaoti ecrthe nervous 

isridem,' and rise freiU the salts of nlvei^ and soda In tbsfr 'a^pn'on tiijif'heart, 

'' 

" t. orfhpri^t ceisgolaWnity is the blood is ^und after 

tiHh Idekeb ctdrilt' ahd coppSr, in fact of an Uiariet«lhT 

sid^.S^ ilhiriri^araiawilm 
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The animal was a atrcn^ healthy dog weighing aboitt W Iba. 

Ten gmine of snlphate of iron diaaoived iu half iu» miuce of wt^r was 
injected into the jttgUtiua Tlie uaimal showed uo sign of sulienn^ bist 
after a few luiuntes apfteared rather dull; lA grs. iu the same quantity of 
water was injected, iu a few seconds the I'espiration appeared disturbed, Ae' 
animal was dull mid not iueltned to move, but there was ho ex|»essiou 
of pain. 

After a few minutes 20 gre. wjw injected— no expressiwi of pam \ after 
three minutes vomiting, and the auinud was dull and Ustless.. After UBt- in¬ 
terval of ten minutes, 25 grs. of tlie salt dissolved in six draohms of water 
was injected. In 15" the animal fell down, and in 48" respii'atery move* 
lueuts hiid ceased and the animal lay to all apj)earaQce d^'d; uo p^dsa^im. 
of the hemt could be felt. After it Imd leuioinod aboiit a minute in' this 
state, rc8i>iratory movements again commeuced and the heart could be felt 
beating. The iiiiimal gnuiualiy recovered, mid soon,regained cousdousuem 
It did not ap])ear to suffer, but Jay on the side perfectly sensible and wag¬ 
ged its tail -when caressed. 'After about a quarter of an hour it could stand 
and even walk about when liSted on its legs, although 70 grs. of sulphate 
of iron dissolved iu about 2 oz. of water liad been introduced into the Idcmd 
in twenty minutes. The animal was killed by injecting a solution conUun- 
iug 40 grs. of the salt into the veins—in a few seconds the heart was stop- 
])ed. On opening the thorax, the appearances presented were the same as iu 
the last experiinOut. The blood remained fluid. 

Ex. 3. In orrler to ascertain'the efleot of the salt on the passage of the 
blood through the systemic capillaries, a tube was inserted into the axillary 
artery of a dog, the point looking towards the heart. The hreinadynamo*. 
meter was connected with the femoral artery. On injecting a solution contain- 
iug 16 grs. of the salt through the axillary artery into the aoi-to, thei-e was 
a slight general ipasm. In a few seconds the animal was quiet; and the 
])ressure in the arteries 30" after <{he injection was about half an inch less 
than before. On iujectiug a stronger solution the respiration was suspend¬ 
ed, and the heart stopjied by a8p%’xia. 

The foHowing experiments Imve Wn performed with the snlpliate of the 
peroxide of iron, the general conditions being the same as in the former 
•experiments:— 

Ex. 4. Two grains of the salt dissolved in 2 oz, of vrator was injected 
into the jugular vein of a strong healthy dog weighing al>out 20 lbs. 
Twelve seconds after Ihe injection Uie pressure in the arteries, w'hieh before 
the injection w;a8 at 5-fl inobes, began to diminish rapidly : at 45" it was 
-only iHncbes, ^though tbA . heart was felt beating .and slight oscillations 
.cau£^ uy its action were noticed ; 2 min. after the injection the pressure in 
.ortexies ^gan to rise, and ih another minute it was up to 6 inches, ^tion of 
the heart legular, r^piratory movements rather laboured ; the animal appa¬ 
rently not much ahheted^ ^ 

Af^ an interval of fifl^a minutes, 3 grs. of the Salt in 2 ot. of .yrater 
■was injected into the vein, In 12" the pressure began to dimizush, l^.in 
45" it was nearly at a»rO, ^bough oscillations caused by the action the 
heart and violent respiratory efibrts still took place. At 4.5" .tl»e respira^^m 
became much aflecti^ apdr there were viohmt straggles. - At 3 
respiration stopped; aiid‘iift‘3' 30" the aninial'was Convulidte 

movements of the diaphragm cohtinned for 2" At ,4 min. after tlie inji^ 
tion the thorax was o^ned. The left atiridd and ventricle were |(mud, s^ 
contracting; the right eavit^ were so distended.^with blood that, they 
would not contract t but on letting out the vbythmical contraetiqnir 
^ain took placer ^ThcKre was n smaU qnahtitY'^’l^rlet blood in ; 

oavities, which coagulated. Tlie blo^ fiom tim rigid; side was dark, 
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coi^^ilated firmlv alter it had been let ottt The lunga were of,a bdffht 
Bcarlet colour and very much contiiactl^. >11tei« ddul^ but clwt 

m tins experiment deatib was ^U8ed,by the blood epzi^laininig’ lAie a^t cane* 
iug c(>ntracti(m of the palmmiaiy capi&aries, so that no blow reached the 
1^ side of the heart. 

Ex. &' In order to asoertain if the (>re»enoe of the salt in the Idood caus¬ 
ed contraction of the systemic capilknea Or arteries, tubes were iutrodnoed 
as in Ex. .2(. The pressure before the injedion was h~7 inches. A solution 
contahung Si gr& of ihe salt in 2 oz. of water was injected through the 
axillary arteiy ; in 4* after the injection the pressure in the arteries began 
to rise, and in 45^ it was equal to 12 inches of meruuiy ; heart’s action 
much quickened, oscillaricUs riight; rei^iratoiy ntovements ceased at 1,' 
Init the action of the heart seem^ unatfeeted. line respiratory movements 
remaiued suspended for T: 30,^ the aninuil being to aH aj^iearance dead, 
but the pressure in. the arteries still kept up to 12 inches. After being sus¬ 
pended for 1' 30'’’ respiratiw again commenced,, it was slow (10 in a minute) 
W regular aud not laboured. At 3’30^ after the injediion, the pressure 
in the arteries had fallen to 10 inches; the heart’s action slower. At 4’ 30^ 
heart stopped for 6^. and then recommenced beating, the pressure risiug 
from 7 to 10 inches. At 6' 30^ heart’s action slower, pressure diminishing. 
At 8’ pressure still 10 mriies, the auiraal to all appearauce dead, with the 
exoei>tiou of the respiratory movements, which were slow and regular. At 
9’ respiratiou ceased, aud the pressure fell rapidly, although tlie heart 
coutiuned beating. On opening the thorax, the heari was found contrttet- 
iiig. Both cavities contained dark blood, wnich coagulated firmly. Ibese 
experiments will suffice to show the marked difierence there is lietween tlte 
action of the proto- and persalts of iron, ,when Jhtrtxluced directly into tlio 
blood ; for whilst large quantities (as much as forty or fifty grains) of tlio 
former can be mixed with the blood without afi'ecting its passage either 
Hirough the systemic or pulmqnary c^jiillaries, two or uuree pants of Ute 
persalt is enough to arrest the passagb of. the blood tlirongh the capillaries 
of the lungs, or to cause such a contraction in the systemic <»,piUaries or 
smaller arteries as to require a pressure equal to 12 inches of mercuijr to 
overcome the resistance.* 

The quantity of the different salts required to produce death is extremely 
different, for whilst 60 to 70 grs. of the protosalt can be drcolating in the 
blood wiriiout producing any fatal symptoms, four or five grains of the 
persalt will destroy life.t 

As regards the action of the salts of iron on the heart, the protosalts evi¬ 
dently tend to diminish its irritability, ats the pnE^tions b^c^e slowte aud 
the pressure in the arteries diminishes. Id' lai^er doses, the action of the heart 
is arrested, Tlie persalts on the other h^d app^r not to exeri any direct 
action ,4n the heart; they certainly do not dunintsh the strength of its 

* It might be that. this obstruction to the circulation is caused by a idiysical 
ebange'produced in the blood, rather than by omitraetinn of the vessels tfacm- 
sdveft'; but 1 am’ inclinedto. think .that the quantity of the salt reqalred,is too 
smafi to cause any marked jtdtysical change in the blood ; besides the wme effect is 
..produced oy substances which have no phyrical effect on the hfood. An infusion of 
totalis will cause quite.as ^eat ad obsmoletp the passage ^the blood through 
me. capillaries, and yet. it dow hot give riw to any recognl^ble physical chdnge 
In "the blood, llm Known hieiisaata^ WtVpertios of the permits of iron and of 
^i^itnlis are probably eohueoted with thm'^ctioii on ‘tiie blood vessels. 

''pi^i^foiious prop«rdes of t^e pera^ts of iron should lead to oaution in 
thrir! eit^Ioyment. '^'nkirb i^n msatbs 'iwemdedalter the use of these salts for, 
^«ilestrtto3bn ^ nlevi in whieb 1 have -pndubbt < the htBrnadyimmenieter. would 
showed obstruction & fbo.pulmmiaTy chroulathm.. in'the 4%emetne 

llth, 4803, a dwth is ^corded mrtvbich. the 
. syoqpUi^ ^idy indicate fatdl pulmonary obetruetion. . ^ 
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contractions or it would not go on beating under the enormous pressure to 
whioh its internal surface must be sulmutted, when the arterial pressure 
ie equal to 12 inches of mercury. 

The action of the jirotosaits on tihe nervous system shows itself in slower 
respiration, a peculiar state of qotetness, whicm the animal does not wish 
ti) move, althou^it has the power and iit perfectly sensible, and by indu¬ 
cing vomiting. When introduced directly mto the arteries, deatii is ctosed 
by its action on the nervous sys^m. It is probable that the general effects 
produced by the ^rsalts are owing to the important changes caused in the 
circulation. On first injecting it into the veins, the pulmonary circulation 
is arrested and venous congestion results : the supply of blood to the left 
side of the heart being out off, the circulation of arterial blood through the 
body is almost suiqiended. Whda injected directly into the aiteries the 
curious nei*vou8 pheuomcoa that result are prolvibly owing to the great pres¬ 
sure to which the nervous centres are submitted, and which appears to abolish 
entirely the functions of the encephalon, although respiration and heart- 
pulsation are kept up for some minutes. As to the cause of the fiual cessa¬ 
tion of the respiratory movements, I am inclined to thiuk that it is owing 
to the effect of continued pressure producing Sffnte state of the nervous tis¬ 
sue which iuterfercH with its reflexibilitjr and not owing to anj' chemical 
changes caused by the pi-esence of tiie salt in the blood. Tn the moi^ ap]»ie- 
riable physical changes produced in the blood the two classes of sidts are as 
different in their action us in every other respect. The protoaalts give rise 
to changes in the hluod which pfevent its cougnlation after death, whilst 
the salts of the peroxide do not at all interfere witii its coa^lation, but I 
believe render the clot firmer. Sncli are the more striking mets <‘aused by 
the introduction of the ferrous and ferric salts directly into the blood. 'Che 
difference in the physiological reactions produced by two classes of salts of 
the same metal is iiii itsidf a curious fact, but it becomes I thiuk for nu/re 
interesting when we find that these two classes of salts of the same metal, 
differing so strongly in tlieir physiological action, yet have their strict 
physiological anahigues in salts of other metals very different from iron. 
Thus the substances which when introduced directly mto the blood produce 
effects analogous to the protosalts of iron, are the salts of magnesia, zinc, 
nickel, copper and cadmium ; whilst the salts that are analogous to the ferric 
salts in their physiological action are the salts of alumina and gludna. On 
the important bearing of these facts on tine question of isomorphism and 
physiomgi^ reactions it is needless to enlai;^. As regards the chemistiy 
of respiration, the above experiments would snow that the salts of the pro¬ 
toxide of iron, although so readily passing to a higher degree of oxidation 
whdh out of the body, are in some way preserved from the action of oxygen 
when mixed with the blood. Were not this the case a sufficient quantity of 
the persalt to prove fatal would soon he formed when fifty to seventy grains 
(ff the sulphate had been introduced into the blood. On the other hwd it 
would seem tlwt the salts of ihe peroxide cannot be rapidly reduced whilst 
drcnlating with the blood, btiierwige the effects of the smali quantities used 
in some of my experimwts would not have been so persistent .—of 
AmUomy and Phymologyf iVev., 1868. 
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A SKETCH OF THE TREATMENT OP CHOLERA. 

(Continuedfrom the last No.jjp. 97.J 

The dnigs that wo have pointed out as useful in ttie stage of 
full develo]>mcnt of the disease, are those ordinarily used. There 
are others whose pathogeneses point to their probable utility as 
remedies of this stage. These acejairopha curcas, tabacum, mtu 
monium tartariam, elateriuniy mercwnui duleia (calomel), 
mercurim corrosivns, croton iiglium^ iru versicolor, ^ The follow¬ 
ing are their indications:— 

/afropha, when there is easy vomiting of a large quantity of 
watery substonue resembling the white of an egg, and diarrhoea 
(as if the contents of the rectum would gush out like a torrent), 
accompanied by anxiety with burtdng at the stomach, anguish, 
coldness of the body, viscid sweat, violent cramp-pains in the 
lower limbs to such an extent that the calves look flat like splints. 

, Tahacum : The most prominent symptoms produced by this 
^g, however introduced, whethef by the mouth or even applied 
externally, are nausea and vomiting. It is therefore likely to be 
useful in tliose cases in whicfli, after the purging having yielded 
to other drugs, the nausea and vo n jt iting become persistent, re- 
earring in constant parosysms, being at times wore vie lent, and 
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when there are also cold sweat, oppression at the stomach, some 
anguish and restlessness, cramp and tearing in the limbs, ooca^ 
sionul (dawing in the calves. Tlie characteristic of the tahaoum 
nausea and vpmiting is that they are aggravat^"bh the slig^htest 
movemeiit j alk> the vomiting occurs sometimes in a stream. 

Antimonium^Tartarictim (tartar emetic): The pathogenesis of 
this drug points it out as lilcely to be very useful in cholera, es¬ 
pecially in the gastro-enterie variety. Tartar onictic would seem 
to be particularly indicated in those cases in which an alternation 
of vomiting and purging takes place ; iliat is, on the cessation 
or amelioration of the vomiting, the purging becomes aggravated, 
and v/eo versa. We believe tartar emetic would, if Iricd, ho found 
to rank next to arsenic as an aiiti-cholcmie remedy. In mild 
and sporadic cases wo should prefer it to arscuic. As a gcncr.al 
rule arsenic should ho used in cases where the tendency is obvious¬ 
ly to death; tarl4ri/.ed antimony in those in which the chances 
of recovery would seem lo he greater.* 

Malerhm : Dr. Chambers thus descrilies the physiological action 
of this drug:—“ It causes an enormous flow of watery serum from 
the first mucous membrane that absorbs it. If its vapor be 
drawn up into the nostrils for a short time, it is a powerful eiT- 
hiiie, and is followed by the secretion of thiods of water from the 
Schneiderian membrane; if it is dissolved in the CDSopbagus it 
causes such a deluge of tlio gastric fluids, that the stomach can¬ 
not contain them, and they are rejected by vomiting; if it succeed 
in passing the pylorous, a choleraic diaiThoea gushes forth, strip¬ 
ping the mucous membrane of its epithdipm just like its morbid 
prototype." From this Dr. Hughes rightly infers: ‘^Elateriurai 
would thus seem hommopathio to choleraic diarrluea and vomit¬ 
ing. There is this difference, that tlie prolonged action of 
claterium sets up gastro-enlcritis, which the cholera poison never 

* * One of tbo remaricabte cbaracicrs of dio acute form lo{* andtacnM 
poisoning) is Uwt, In spite of the vioionco .and severity of Uw.syffiptoms^' 
when the collapse and depression appear to indicate ia^eiadiag diantlutiba,' 
there is an astonishing power of recovery. When one large dam is oniy adminjb... 
Uirod, the cose proceed to recovery or death, generally tl^ former, if die 
is placed early under treatment. In this respect, acute atitunon^ is <flsdn||idshed 

{, IVom acute amciiteal poisoning. In the latter, in ^te. of eariy trcatnti^t^ and 
die removal of the whole or greater part of the poison from the. 

Wase fipe»iuently terminated fhtally.'’ Taylor, On Paisens/ 2nd ]Bd.; ' 'V, 
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^oes/' He rocommemlB its trial in cases in which the exeessivo 

' ' j * ‘' 1 

qucoilily of ovacnations is especially noticeable. 

Cro&otL tigVmm : Ataaag tlie pathogenetic symptoms of this 
drug we have os especially charaeteristieViolent vomiting 
of the ingesta after previous violent nausea; sudden, violent) 
repeated attacks of vomiting of a yellowish wlpte frothy fluid 
occasioning the most violent eiforte of the stomach; anguish, 
oppression, and pressure in the region of the stomach) 
with groat nausea and accumulation of water in the mouth ; 
violent burning in the stomach; numerous Ihjuid evoeua- 
tious with tenesmus, without colie, or with nausea and colic; 
liquid diarrlKcaie stools, resembling yellow-colored water, and 
coming but like a shot; violent purging, with a disagreeable 
sc'.nsation through the wiiole b(Kly, aud a nauseous taste; sweat 
during stool. In ad<lition to these we have weakness and sick 
leeling; fainting spells. “ The ]mrgation produced by emton/’ 
ohsoives Dr. Hughes, seems not the result of inflammatory 
irritation, but rather of such a transudation of the watery part 
of the blood as is caused bv elatorium and voratnim album, 
and obtains in Asijitic cholera. The accompanying symx)- 
toms in severe cases ai’C strikingly ch(fleraic in character: and 
croton might fairl}'^ tiike rank among tlie remedies for clwUraic 
diarrlma.^* 

Mercurhft Conos/ws: Pathogcnetically the difTerenoc between 
arsenic and corrosive sublimate is that the latter^ j)rodiiceH 
symptoms much more rapidly, and its action upon the alimentary 
canal, esjjecially upon the colon, is more of an Inflammatory 
nature. Dr. Taylor haaawell observed tliat, " the synufloms pro¬ 
duced by corrosive sublimate, in the first inshmcc, resemble 
of cholera; if the person should suryive several days, they in 
some respects assume the character of dysentery.'' Corrosive' 
sublimate is one of t^ie most, if not the most, approved remedies 
in dysentwy. And wo arc of opinion it is likely to be' of use 
in .cholera, esj^ccially in those cases in which the stools arc mixed 
wii^ blood, or in cases in v^icli choleraic symptoms have devc- 
after an attack of dy^ntc^. Suppression of urine is a 
prciil^minant symptom of corrosive sublimate'. 

dulm^ox Calomel: This is by fara,niilder prcpa^ 
mercury ffiaii corrosive sublimate. It is very jeiften- 
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eively used aod dbiclly i>4iod upon by t3ie Old Scbool in tlie treats 
ment of cholera. This drug must have been originally proposed 
on Ihe ground of its influencing the liver, in chdera the function 
of that organ being supposed to be paralysed. Becent expert’^ 
ments, having shown that calomel, in repeated doses, produces 
rather a-hiliour than bOious stools, have proved quite a puzzle to 
the members of the Old School who are in the habit of using 
the drug for the purpose of promoting the biliary secretion. To 
homoeopaths who are familiar with the double action of drugs, the 
puzzle is quite easy of explanation. Indeed, in this fact w© see 
one reason of the success of calomel in cholera. Calomel is in so 
far homoeopathic to the disease that it can produce a-bili- 
ous diarrhoeaic stools. The use of calomel, however, in cholera is 
not so much its homceopathioity to the disease as its defibriuating 
or liquifying influence upon the blood. In the algide stage 
one of the great dang^ere is from coagulation of the blood in the 
pulmonary vessels and in the chambers of the heart, as evidenced by 
distressing dyspnoea and pallor of the countenance. Such a state 
of things is capable of being prevented by the timely exhibition 
of calomel in appreciable doses. We shall recur to it when 
we come to treat of the collapse. 

Irh Verakolor; This agent is much talked of by American 
physicians as a remedy for cholera. Wc do not believe however 
it can be of any use in the genuine disease. The following 
ohservatiqps of Dr. Hughes are important to notice:—“ Iris is 
known in America os a very active emetic and purgative, and* 
as an excitant of the salivary and biliary secretions. Our prov¬ 
ings, while they agree with this desdription, both enlarge and 
precisionise it. Enlarge,—^for they show that the pancrem is 
irritated as much as or more than the salivary glands and liver. 
This is shown by the continual burning felt in this region by one 
of the provers, who at the same time was passing freqqjSnt watery 
evacuations ; and by the highly congested state of the organ ia 
animals poisoned by iris. And precisionise,—for they indicate 
the vomiting and diarrhcea of iris to be the result of hypeHsiMireo 
tion along tl^ alimentaiy tract, and that the morbid conation set 
is up has little tendency to run on to inflammarion. 

^ ** In these last words I have described pretty dosdy the pMlho- 
^ logical condition which obtains in what we call EngH 9 h f 
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howevw, I suppofte esistfi m a}! ^ 

acute vomiting «nd jmrg!^* predon;iini^o% btltone^ urM^ 
characterise lliis fmtnmaal ficourge^ are cfaie(^(e4J^^ pi;<un|)te8t 
maimer by iris.” . . i . 

We have said nothing of the allopathic treatment of this stage, as 
we believe there is, properly speaking, none. ,The exhibition 
of astringents in this stage we would condemn as worse thmi use¬ 
less. Very seldom they succeed in checking the evacuationa> and 
when they do, they give rise to fatal tympanites* Opium in this 
stage is a deadly poison. While it fails to exert any influenoo 
upon the exudation of serum from the alimentary mucous mem¬ 
brane, it never fails to seriously affect the cerebral organa. Sti¬ 
mulants may do some good, but if the good is not manifest after 
a few doses, a blind, persistent use of them Is sure to be followed 
by positive mischief, which may be either in the shape of the 
development or aggravationof the irritability of the stomach, or in 
that of cerebral congestion. The only drug employed by the old 
school which may be of any use, for reasons stated above, in this 
stage, is calomel. 

III.—The algide stage, or the stage of collapse, is the most 
dangerous of all. The greatest number of deaths in cholera 
takes place in this stage. It is much easim: to say when this 
stage ends, which is either in reaction or death, than when it 
begins. Yet for the successful treatment of Hus stage it 
. is necessary to have an accurate idea of its commencement; and 
. for this again it is necessary to have, a true conception of coUapse 
^ and of the causes of collapse in cholera. Collapse is a falling in, 
a •sinking, or depression, of the vital energies, only short of, 
hut. verging towards, actual dissolution. In this condition of 
, the system there is a total suspension of j^inctions of all the 
a^milating organs; and very nearly the same of organs the 
essential to the ecouomy, such as the heart and the lungs, 
l \ or of their governing nerve-oeiiires. The heart oontinues to 
. beat, and either it does not do so strongly, enough to propel 
.. .tiie blood through the oapillaries, or ^re is not blood in 
auiBcient quantity, or of proper conristeuey, to |» 

lungn oontinue to expand, fold oontract, bai the blood is 
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This stage may be si^ifi to be chiefly dh^raetenixed by negalavc 
symptoms. Vitality is at the lowest ebb. The pulse has retir¬ 
ed fj-om the wrist, and sometimes is not to be perceived m the 
brachial, and even not in the axillary artery. The req>iration 
is eitlier simply slow, or as is more frequently the case, hurried 
and labored, or sobbing—Ijieing quiet at times, and at tim^heay- 
ing. It becomes more and more difficult as ooUapse advances. 
All tliis is indicative of stagimtion in tbc vessels of the lungs. 

In place of the natural warmth we have icy, clammy coldness; 
and in place of the hue of health we liavc a deadly pallor or 
livid or bluish tinge of the surface. The eountenanee lias 
become pinched and ghastly j the extremities, especially the 
fingers and toes, palms and soles, look as if fliey h.ave been long 
soaked in water. The eyes luave sunk deep in their sockets, and 
become congested and lustreless. The voice is nil or has been 
reduced to a whisper. The restlessness of the second stage has 
given place to almost total insensibility to suflbring. The senses 
have bc‘Come dull, and the mind indilferont. Even the demand, 
which was so incessant in the stage of full development, for cold 
water to quench the burning thirat, and for cool air to allay the 
sensation of burning beat in the surface, l)OComes less, and 
finally almost ceases. In this stage the cramps have cither 
altogotlicr ceased, or appear at consideraUy long intervals when 
the patients shriek out in ^ony. Tlie evacuations are altogether 
stopped, or are small in quantity and passed involuntarily. 

The remedies useful in this stage are generally those useful 
in the stage of full development. But in addition we have 
others which are of signal service. Altogether we have to consider 
the following remedies;— Camphor, acomtum., veratrim, araenictm, 
cuprum, ae&ale, earho veff,, hyiroe^amc acid, cobra ttt iacheak^ 
ammonia, alcohol, ether. i 

In the treatment of collapse, the treatment of the previous 
stages must be borne in mind. It would be useless to employ 
remeflies whidh baw |Mi«n already enjoyed, spite ;,of 

whose employment the collapse has set in. If however they have, 
not been exhiliited, they .ckiserve a triid. , ■ ' 

The indieatiems of and ae&niluM might .be gaf^oe^ 

fiom wlmt lias been alrea^ advanced 4 . 

'ji^yious nimabcr. . >' > ■ 
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) jCaiiqili&r 1>6 tiseftil iu tlie eollajiSe succeeding' the stsage 

\ of ftill dev^opnfiiiKnt, piovided mo medieine ktdbeem taken pre» 

I viously, 'or provided too maeb of other medicines luuiheeii taken 
I mud hi massive doses. In this latter cii'ciimstauce it acts mere 
'' as an antidote than otherwise. 

Aconihim, as may he seen from its pathc^nesi^ is an e^xc!oUent 
remedy for t he ^ syncopal variety of colla,p^, in which we have 
gradual failure Of the, heart. 

V&ratmm may be employed in sadden collapse, ot in collap^ 
which has resulted from excessive evacuations, provided of course 
it has not been already employed. Ihe same remark applies to 
al^nictm, cuprum^ and secale. We employ arsenictmf when the 
collapse is out of proportion to the evacuations, when thdre is much 
tossing in bed, and when burning is complained of in the skin 
as well as in the stomach. We employ cuprum or secale when we 
have reason to believe the collapse has resulted from the violence 
of the crami)s, or when cramps are still the prevailing condition, 
or when we fear death might result from sudden asphjTiia or 
sudden syncope, as the effect of spasm of the diaphragm, of 
the pectoral muscles, or of the heart. The differential indications 
are to be gathered from what has been said before. 

Carlo lUigetalilis: Such authorities as Teste, ilussel, and 
Hughes* altogether question tlie usefulness of this drug in the 
collapse of cholera. Our experience, however, has been eminent¬ 
ly in its favor. In^ cases where the col^pse has gradually taken 
place, especially after the employment of t& ordjjiiary remedies, 
such ^""veratmm, arsenic, &e., carlo acts admirably os a 
general stimulant. The pulse rises, heat returns to the tongue 
and the surface, the voice improves, the eyes regain their lustre 
and the patient gradually shakes off his dulness and apatiiy. 
Carlo is esjpe^ly useful when t^re is tympanitic distension 

. V V, • 

. * " t ROk ^ispoMd to that it (carbu) is abused in opidetnie cholrva, for 

wj^ch some hemesoputbs consider it a spocide remedy.”—Tostc, McOieria Medico^ 

■pChrho VegetahiUB saidto. tisve been nacful incases of .great-collapse, 
our part U’o cannot say uro have any.grt>at f^th in its t^ocy in sp^b a ^ 
diui^e a» cholera. .We have tried it c^caslonally, but wltbout obtaining any ^ < 
i:t^,tilts.”-..Bn8sel, CAoli»vi, p.‘'26L ’ '' " . ■ 

^1, muibal agree u-ilh those who seoit Carbo adynamUt in the co|lapse of 
«hoIeni;*'-^Hughes, PAamacodyua«liV<^ 
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Trmt^ent ^ Ck&ler^, 

of tlie abdoltoen and whiiii the etoola haTO hecome fdetid. Garl» 
may be employed in a$tNmuiition with veratrum or in 

cases where the charactonetic dieoharges of them drags are going 
on, provided of course th^ have not been jweviouriy used, car 
not snfiBiciently used. 

AeidUM AydrQoymfctm is useful, in fact, is the only remedy when 
along sdth pulselessness, cold clammy pers})iration, involuntary 
evacuations, staring fixed look, dilated pupils, the respiration is 
slow, deq), gasping or difficult and spasmodic, taking place at 
long intervals, the patient appearing dmd in the intermediate 
time. If any remedy is entitled to being spoken of as acting 
like ft charm, it is hydrocyanic acid. It would at times seem to 
restore animation to a corpse. Apparently dead, and humimly 
speaking, beyond all hopes of recovery, the patient revives under 
its influence, quilc to the suq>rise of those around, and even of 
the physician. The quack nostrum cAlorodj^ owes its occasional 
charming but more often its deleterious efiects in cholera to 
this agent, which is one of its constant ingredients. 'We 
cannot help taking this opportimity to remark how i>erver8ely 
prejudiced orthodox physicians prove themselves to be when they 
do not hesitate to use drugs of which the composition they 
cannot pretend to accurately know, whereas they refuse to use 
drugs which have been tried in the crucible of the healthy 
^ human constitution. 

Cohra: I>eath takes place, in cobra-bites, more generally from 
mphyxift, that is, from paralysis of the nervous centre governing 
respiration, than from syncope. In one Cff our experiments we 
fimnd the heart was beating after the respiration had stopped 
for some time, and when the animal appeored to us, to all intents 
and purposes, to be quite dead, and which in fact led ns to lay 
him open. Cobra again seems to produce or favor coagulation of 
the blood in the vessels, even in the arteries. We were guided 
to cobra m the treatment of the oollapee of cholera by the Hght 
of these facts, and in the few cases we have tried it (6& dil., |^k>- 
bules) we have found it eminently successful, (h^ra would aeeadi 
to fulfil our mmit sanguiue expectations in cases threatened 
imminent dissolntion^^from a^hyxia, resnlting either from ' 
treme nervous exhaustion, or even from embolism!' Cf the 
nary vessels, indicated by greabdyspneea and the most distrCatbig 
^ struggle for breath which the cholexa-patieat in this stage’ not 
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^ We wtwld ddem to tie esp<K^% 

fodiMitod elbar arif^^ £ce<|f:i^|Iy 

beIlelilt^ ^er ^ ^pe 1 rl]lftpe to tiie extent of produeing this misehief. 
(^& seems to be very nearly an analogue of acid^ 

and acts almost as rapidly and as charmingly* . 

Lwihmii We have no experience with this dij:^. Bat &Cm 
its gmieral neurotic and hmmatic action being analogous with 
those of the codroj and the neurotic action in both the drugs 
predominatiiA|^ the hamatio, we are inclin^ to believe that 
will ^SjK^y useful in the particular condition in which 
is. > We prelbr Ihe latter when despondency and. 

impending dissolutions'<eonstitate the mental conditicni 
of the patient; the characteristic psychical state of h/chem being 
rather excitation than depression. 

Ammonia^ alcohol, ether. In recommending the employment 
of these agents in the treatment of the collapse of cholera^ we 
might be thought guilty of advocating allopathy under the garb 
of homoeopathy. Our creed is before tiie professioni and wc 
are fearless of urging the claims of any drug and in any dose, 
provided we are convinced of its tested or probable utility ^in the 
xhliof of suffering or saving of life. In the present case, however,, 
we are persuaded that in prescribing ammonia, or alcohol 
in^ any s^pe, or ether, we are but acting on the principle of 
similars. The effect of a pretty heavy dose of any of these 
agents, is collapse, of the asphyxial or. syncopal variety 
according to circumstances. And compared with the d(»e cap¬ 
able of producing this effect, the doses ordinarily !^^ribed for 
purposes of stimulation are minute, if not infinitesimal. It is^ 
not easy to give the differential indications pf these drugs. 
monia and ether are more diffusible and act mpoh more rib^ldly 
than alcohol; and therefore are to be prefer)^, when the eo^apl^ is 
more profound. Besides, ammonia and ether wcnuld seem to be 
more usefiol in asphyxial, and alcohol in syncopal, cplkpse. 

drugs mny weB aotM pomlrination, pTorriided state of 
1^ ...sj^mach will permit. Geaterally the ammonia is less easily 
than ether ot alcohoh But even this retpiires to be 
f^c^rUed by actual trh^s-. Sometimes thp a|nmea|j|a;,y will 

ether (u* b^indy will not. It is to be 
recommend the administptibn.. of 
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0 OH 3 a 1 ]ed diifiiaible^ stimulants after failure oiihe r(Medka ifieu- 
tioned before. We bave somet&mes fbund bomoeopa^ie remedi^ 
to act bcftter after tbe system has been Rtimnlatedby ibem. We 
do not believe they invariably succeed in aocomplkbing this 
object. On tbe contrary they fail more often than succeed; and 
the best allopathic authorities have come to admit this. We 
would not therefore advise them to be pushed too far, to the 
extent of causing distressing irritability of the stomach when it 
has already ceased. Beside«), even if the stomach be not rendered 
irdtablS; it is not ‘'safe to fill it with these powerful agents. 
" Nothing/* says Dr. Edward Gtwdcve, " is more pernicious than 
the system of pouring laige quantities of brandy into a 
pulseless patient in cholera. Sometimes when the irritability of 
the stomach has gone off, lie will, in the course of two or three- 
hobrs, swallow a large quantity of brandy, water, ether, auimdnijEi^ 
sago, wine. See., and the friends perhaps congratulate theniselves 
upon the quietness of the stomach, the p\ih^ remaining absent 
nevertheless. In the course of time the patient grows uneasy, 
and presently vomits the whole accumulation, perhaps two or 
three pints. Such cases as these show the uselessness ofWer'- 
loading the stomach in the torpid condition in which the patient 
is in collapse, aud what a reservoir of mischievous elements may 
be provided against the return of the circulation.”* 

Beyond the employment of ammonia, ether, and alcohol in 
various shapes, the old school has hardly any thingmoreto offer in 
the treatment of tbe collapse of cholera, nnless, indeed, we except 
calomel. I^is drug, it has roomtly become quite a fashion, 
especially in India, to use frequently and in repeated doses, in all 
-tbe stilus of chdera. By some practitioners it is said to bn 
attended with uniform success, by o^ers it is looked upmi as only 
falling short of a eathoUeom. And we are advised to puidi tin 
drug, dose alter dose, and consoled with the hope that ifiiprove*> 
ment will ultimately result ihot^h none might be and 

though the disease might advance and the life of ttopidaentbn 
threatened. Ibis we regard, have found and theru&ae mtuteois^ 
demn, as not only misd^iievotts but dangenyus. Ihe utility' af 
calomel in cholera depends upon its spedHeactien upon 
' system, combined with its paooliur, catalytin action 

^ * Russel Rfyttold’s MecthhUf Vet. i, p 70, 



:M. i^preoiftk^ dop^^-v--. 
tai^y M tQ satnr^^ tli;« pystm to ite ut^ a&d.pw- 

joataj^fc^ bfthe teetb, cazicnimoi^^v^^ 

Itave not UT]#o^ently been d»vel<^a«d by inJiidlDicKul 
Wofaiisdn«fadMda»i. ^ 

. . When d^^pneoii ie great, when there wotdd seem to be a gud^ 
iulure of ^^e heart's action, or when cramps threaten to stop ^ 

; machinery of life, the application of mustar d poultic eB over ^ 
chest.is reso^;ed to wii& benefit, and should not be forgottei^ 
by the homceopathic , physician. 

IV.r-The stage of BeacUon commences with the re^ni of 
the pulse at the wrist. With reaction the .ch(deraic> symptoms 
seem to develope anew, hut in normal reaction this is onl^ for 
a short time, and indicates but returning vitality. T^he pm^ing 
and the vomiting’soon assume a bilious character, the evacnatic^: 
being yellowish or greenish. The stools gradually become more 
and more consistent j and the urine is secreted, and either toided 
«r retained in the bladder as indicated by the fulness of the hypOf 
g^tric region. 

Reaction, however, is not always of this normal description. 
It may be impei^ect, and soon fall back into collapse, as if the 
system had just enough vitality to react upon the disease pr to 
respond to the stimulus of xnedicine, but not enough to resume 
and oontinae its functions. Or it may be abnjormal, beih^ follow;i- 
od by congestive, inflammatory, or typhoid conditioii;. the whole 
system or particular organs, from an inherent weakness, being 
mgable to reeover thoroughly from the original shock of the dis¬ 
ease or from its subsequent ravages, or, aais not nnfreqnen% 
the case, Iwing’diampered by injudicious medication,. take,|kn aV* 
npni«d «ctaonj and thus we have what are known as the seqnd^e 
of'^olesa.*' 

. ; la noliMd reaction the chief treatment is die^c, drugs being 
rs^l^npaiswvy; l^e.pnrging and vomiting 
fiihd Bwto'WiMwise, shmdd note-be obecW, Should they how;. 
ey^fithTOatea: to be yitdent pr distjressiug,. 
isIMed- .fp]^;ihefr--^d^ce, a^_, these^„M^ge3^r^^_.^^; 
the’second'-stage, 
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- . ■ ■ MlDWIFERY.Ilir'INI)U.r.'.v •■.-..v.vav 

. tThe state midwifwy .is a pietty aixnimte 
progress of niedieine amongst a peoplej^) and indiiee^^ of itB 
zation, inasmuch aeit giTCS as an insight into posiia^ of 
woman. Judged by this standard, our ancient mvilitntion, 
ever we may be proud of it, was but the best of a crade 
tlie healing art, however we may think higldy of it, as cultivate 
in ancient times in India, was but a step above the nmietiimpmr 
cal. In the present day the state of midwifery is ihe most (Ks* 
graceful imaginable. It is not practised by the r8g^ilar indigenes 
practitioners. Strange that the birth of human beings and the 
nursing of the mother and child at the most critical periods of 
their existence should be made over to the tender mercies of igno¬ 
rant women of the lowest class, and therefore necessarily the 
rudest and the most unfeeling. The strangeness disappears, how¬ 
ever, when we look to the position of woman in our commu¬ 
nity. However we may boast of our imported education and eur 
lightenment, however mortified or even angry we may feel el* 
bring taunted with still leading a i^mi-harbarous life, the faet 
is undeniable ‘that we do not treat our women as we ought, that 
we treat them no better than as toys or slaves. Wfe still in¬ 
wardly regret and even fret when a baby is born in the family, 
we are still far from even entertaining the idea of equality of the 
sexes, and what is worse, we still show an amount of unconcem and 
indifference towards their mere physical wants and sufferings ^ tp 
call for the severest censure firom the conscientious physirian. 
Females, especially widows, when they unfortunately become 
victims of disease, hardly meet with any sjnnpathy and attentiem 
unless OP until the disease reaches a height when' indiUbl^enoe ^ 
culpable in the extreme. The greatest cruelty is (phown duri:^ 
confinement. At the time when the utmost possible care and 
attention is necessary, the parturient female is consigned to a place 
in the house liaving no hygienic recommendation whatever, and 
hMdly better than a dungeon. _ . j 

Under these circumstances a work.on midwifeiy i|ri0ndfica% 
treated is most welcome. Baboo Uxmada Chan^' 

^ mas laid the females of our country under- 
■the compilation of a work on midwifery in,Ben^i... 
very bitterly, in the prefiice, pf the pan 

t . ‘■’i ‘ ' r‘ “fly..'*’ 




a^d teases ^ 

^>|itet^ wi^.^‘#|i|»Aiu: J&oia Hm free 

''trttiliill^tio|ft'e|.^..pBS8l^ 

;,^|t %BatEB , oar heairt, to of t^e degraded pos^Mi^ iti, wlu<^ froeo. 

of 'ineaioiTv the feoiales of Bengal have fallen. As behigs de^oaedT 
infrriw to the stronger sea, and hardly above the beasts that pex^^ tl^y 
ato do(ntted to pass thebr whole existence in the perfOvnanoe of vrorkis 
wfaidl coin^toto but the lovtost dlu^es of life, sudi as eoohiug, Ac.; and the 
same. hjtt^Bxmce and want Of sympathy are tdiovm towards them when* 
ev«e unfortunately toey become subject to the ills deidh is heir to ; in their 
case means of alleviatiou are scarcely deemed necessaiy to be sought. Add to 
this general neglect of the weaker sex, the hatred wd dii^^ with which the 
important function of porturitiOu is universally looked upon, and we sliall 
easily imderstand the reason why thore is not one who » willing or anxious 
to investigate into the subject. And when vre eonsider that an unfounded 
shame ou the part cd our females, and an absurd desire for extreme secret^ 
in the matter of confinement on the part of our males, act no less as obsta¬ 
cles to the pursuit of this branch of scientific study, nee<l we wonder that 
this most difficult and responsible task should be placed entirely in the 
hands of the ignorant midwife 1 It is most lamentable to think how many 
parturient females, for want of timely and proper aid, are, with children in 
tfarir wombs, falling into the grasp of death; how many children dio 
before seeing the light, or ai'e bom oifiy to die ; and how many mothers, 
escaping for the time being from the effeots of avoidable accidents or dis¬ 
eases, become afterwards bed-ridden for life! 

' We noticed the first part of this wenrk in a pTevious number in 
terms of commendation, talking exception to the matter of treat¬ 
ment in so far os it was generally too antiphlogistic. This, the 
second part, treating of Midwifery proper, the first part having 
formed only an introduction to it) has been well executed, the 
' compdation being pretty elaborate. The subjects treated of in 
' this part are,—1. the nomenclature and classification of labor, 2. 
the mechanism of labor, 3. natural labor, 4. co^^^iescene'e 
after parfrdition, 5. tedious lahor^ 6. powerless labor, 7. obstruc¬ 
ted labor, 8. of labor in deformed pelves, 9. induction of prema¬ 


ture labor, 10. version, 11. vectis, 12. forceps, 13. craniotomy, 14. 
bysterotdmy^, 15. ^mphysiotbmy, 16. malpositions, 17. malpresen- 


tations, 18. tmns, multiple foetation, and monstrosities, 19. funis 
^^resentfitacns, retained pfacfpt^^ 21. hemorrhage, 22 sadden 
dtolh, ^SV riiptixre of Ihe uteras, 24. inversion of the uterus, 25. 
' isver, 26. pldegiha^ doleiM, 27. arteriiil. ol^rudlaon, 

udDiSil#, ‘'scaflatiha, 3fi. eph^eral 

'ifeyw, ^1. lore i^P^Pes, maoniUiry abscess. 



m InMa. 

V We are sony, hffwme^^ to be .obliged to take exception, td 
matter of treatment again. The author 4^udes^in: the ' 

to our former critiquej, and at p. 61. has cited an 
authorities in defence of the piactice of blood-letting, 
cite an equal array on the opposite side. It would 
wdl if the author could cite his own experience in support of hi^. 
opinions, which, as far as we can understand,, he has not dot^, 
as the following running translation of the passage in qucsl^it 
will, show:— 

la Spence is so mnch uncertainty met with ns in modidue. The idol that 
was worshipped yesterday, is C!ii8t away today, and the hroHen fragment# 
are jiicked up to-morrow to forin another idol to be worshipped aim caid/ 
away in its turn. Such has been the fate of bkK>d-lotting in the treatment 
of inflamroatoiy disorders. Even so late as 1840 Sir H. Hollaud stated 
that the current of opinion among physidans was wholly on the side of 
bleeding in mflaramation. The current has now so much clianged that many 
practitioners have openly renounced it. It is not the intention of the 
author to enter here into a lengthened discussion of the subject. He will 
only briefly say that evU effects have resulted only from an iDdiscriniinate 
use of tins admirable remedial agent, without any regard having been 
I>aid to diseases and conditions for wliicb it is appropriate. Hence the. 
opposition it has recaitly met with. 

Hr. William Aitkeu (d Edinburgh has, in his Science and lhacticd ol 
Medidne, vol. i, p. 156, admitted the importance of bleeding ; and adduc¬ 
ed the names of Drs. Alison, Watson, Gregory, and BadcUffe, and of 
other celebrities in enpport of his opinion. He has further quoted a 
passage from Alison to this eflfect—** As to the si^edfic questioim of blood¬ 
letting or not, the quantity or the repetition of blood-lettkig, our pmde- 
cessors were vezy nearly as well-informed as we are.” 

Dr. Edward John tWt has, in his work on Utwine Therapeutics, 2n(f 
ed., given Out his opinion as to how far blood-letting is advisabte ik" 
diseases of the nterds. He' says4—Because our forefathers bled' too" 
much, and thereby caused much mischief, it is no reason wby ldeeding^ 
should not be sometimes useful.” He alludes to the admbmion 
Dr. Bennetof Edinburgh as to the usefulness of moderate bleedl]^,^^ 
nterine complaints. He dtes likewise the anthorityof Dr. G, BeJfordj 
of lasfranc, and of Bmnberg, and condudes-^^' I do not fed dii^oied tp 
give up the remedy whidi has stood the test of ages.". 

It is no Imager necessary to detain the reader with this digrelsion. 
should only bear' m inind l^ot if bleeding has been recoiiit|aead0^,4n;'& 
this work, for puticular. eoriditions, it has been done in aocord4^!loe 'antb,;. 
thfiwiews.of the most experimaced aooouoheurs. „ , 

-,We do ojppose any therapeutic lueaem^j simply bec»fii^;lt 
gone out of .On the cirntrary; we nfe': 




m Mia. isil' 
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iitiy me^vsas^, h(SW&tBt monstK^ns it "nitiy aj^pear, provided it is 
or lias been fonad^ tobrinig eave'^ISf^i 

flbd provii^'' no better subetitate can be found for it* We are 
strongly convinced that the spoliativo troattmmt is partienlarly 
imsnited in this country, and more partictdarly in the case ^ 
native fi^males. Unless, therefore, there bo an aniuisiakable hxMl 
ei^iienee to countenance it, we must raise our emphatio protest 
against it. 

Barring this defect, which by the bye still disfigure® aUopathic 
medical literatarc, we have no hesitation in recommending this 
work as a text book for the Bengali class of the Calcutta Medical 
College. The Bengal Govemmait, at the instance of Dr. Ewart, 
is anxious to procure text-books on the various .subjecte of study 
of the vernacular classes. It appears from the Indian Medical 
GaieUCi for the current month, that " singularly enough, the 
important subject of midwifery has received but scant justice 
at the hands of Dr. Ewart, The OimmitUe (to whom the 
question was referred) do not notice it at all. A course 
of lectures for the Bengali classes at the colleges lias recently 
liecn established j and it is a subject in winch these classes 
take a deep interest,” Dr. Tyler Smith's work on obstetrics, 
it is said^ is set down as tluj best book on this subject for trans- 
laticm; but the editor suggests an original treatise would be far 
better. Of course, in the present state of things in this country, 
an original treatise on any subject is almost an impossibility. 
The work before us, however, being a corapik^tiAi from various 
availaldfi sources, and not being a mere translation Of any single 
treatise, is in so far original, and it will, we believe, admirably 
serve tine purposes of tuition. We trust, thcrefoiu. Government 
win not ignore its existence, but extend to its talented and zealous 
author its hand of patronage. 
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ON THE COBEA POISON. 

By Leopold Salz&r, M. 

In inveBtigating llie physiological effects of cobra on men 
and animals, we again meet with diffi^'ent varieties within the 
apparent uniformity of its action. According to Dr. Shoztt 
of Madras {Lancetf May 16, IBOB) the effects of tlie cobra 
poison observed in mammals and birds are the following 
poison injected having found ite way into the circulation, restiiesB- 
ness, dulness, drooping of the head and jactitation follow 
successively. The restlessness and change of position the 
imimal ore constant. The bowels are evacuated, and the urine is 
passed. The pupils act irregularly, dilating or contracting. 
Sei^iration is slow and irregular, at times stertorous, with foam 
or frothy mucus issuing from the mouth, spasms and muscular 
twitchings. Beaction is arrested, as the animal cannot be 
roused by pricking or pinching the skin. Consciousness and 
ocular rec(^ition continue to the last in most instances; sensa^ 
tion is retained, though modified; whilst the paralysis is incom¬ 
plete. The voluntary movements, sometimes after becomii^ 
more energetic, soon cease altogether; and the animal may 
without the slightest trace of convulsion or tetanic spasms. 
When the poison has been rapidly absorbed, its effects become 
apparent more quickly; and the venom is readily absorbed by 
any living tissue. The post mortem examination discovers the 
right side of the heart to contain some tarry-looking, soft clots 
of blood; and left side empty. The entire venous system 
is engorged with the same kind of blood, more ospedally the 
largo venous trunks. The liver is found hypersemic, enlarged, 
and dark coloured. The first effect of tiie poison in the 
system seems to damage the current of blood, by the cells ci 
the poison perhaps deranging the vital affinities existing botweraz 
the blood corpuscles and the serum in whieh^ they float, and 
by that means the nervous centres are affiaoted and nutrltioii 
arrested. On life becoming extinct, the pupils remain pemth^ 
nently dilated, and fhe blood found in the larger vessels, when 
removed from the body, coagulates within flmr or five mhmtes 
after death. Rigor mortis absent, the limbs remaining trup]^ 
for hours after life becomes extinct, except only in a 
instances, where it occurred in a couple of hours. 
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On the other handj Dr. Hood Feh. 1868) seonijs 

to lay more stress on the primary ueurotio^ power of the poison. 
When, a person has been bitten hy aeobra^he iv^rites, the first 
aetion of the poison appears to be on the great nervous centres 
of the body, the poison being immediately conveyed to .them 
through the blood. This is rapidly shewn by itg paralysing in- 
iltience on those organs which are supplied with nervous ])ower 
from those sources. The muscular power of the lieart and the 
muscles of respiration, speedily become paralysed, most probably 
through the influence of the par-vagura and great sympathetic 
nerves. Tliis muscular paralysis of the heart prevents it from 
j)ropeUing the blotjd through the lungs and a rapid stsignation 
of the blood takes pljice, not only in iJic larger vessels of the body- 
hut tliroughout the entire capillary system, which is seen by the 
sudden oedema or swelling that takes place, more es|H;oially in the 
bitten jiart. The breatliing quickly becomes slow and laboarecji, 
and this failure of the respiration causes the blood to l»e insafliei- 
ontly decarbonisetl, owing to the proper amount of oxygon not 
being received into the system. The effect of the poison on the 
brain keeps puce with these symptoms, for drowsiness followed by 
coma supervenes, and the patient has all the appearance of one 
who has taken a large dose of opium. 

Correct as this view of the case seems to be, and moreovei' 
quite in accordance with the phenomena observed by Dr. Sliortt, 
it is in so fur en’oneous, as it solely ascribes deatli to the poison’s 
neurotic action. For it is not true Uiat the changed state of- the. 
blood be solely causetl through the asphyctic staUrof the cobra- 
victim, but at least as well, through a peculiar destructive in¬ 
fluence of the poison on the blood itself; in other, words; cobra is 
not less a Itsematic than a neurotic poison. This is best proved 
by an experiment of ,Dr. Shqrtt recorded in the same number of 
the Lancet. " Jf blood be drawn from the system and a small 
'quantity of cobra venom be added, it becomes dark, remains fluid 
and does not coagulate. On ,fhe ^ud of March, 1868, blood so 
drs![vn was placed in two separa^ test tubes. Into one of these, 
two drops of the poison were let in, and Uie other left alone. In 
fiye minutes the blood in the latter coagulated, and the usud se|m- 
ratiou of .se;um and, crassamentum took place, whilst the fluid in 
the other tube became: dmk coloured, and rei^uuued fluid for iliirly 
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hours after, when it was thrown away owm|» to its proving offen¬ 
sive. The scrum from the second tnbe was poured ofi*, and a <^rc^ 
ol‘ cobra poison lot in, w'h<jn in a few seconds it became quite 
black.” ' . . , 

‘ As a good example of an exception to the rule,’a*, regards 
the incoagulability of the venous blood in cobra victims, we quote 
here one of tho experimenls of Dr. MoUendra Dali Sirtar, us 
reported in the 4tli Number of the first Volume of his Journal. 
The subjeedi of the cxj)criraeut was a full-grown dog. It was bitten 
at 4-1*4. P. M. and diwl about 8. p. M. nearly 4 hours after tlm 
bite, without any convulsion. Antop&// 12 houre after death; On 
inpising the left arm the tissues were found dry. On cutting into 
the bitten leg (l(4‘b hind) a considerable portion around the bite 
was found droj)si<«il; tho veins that were cut through by tlio 
incisions wore found tc» contain coatjvlakd hlvod. Slight conges¬ 
tions of the posteri(»r portions of tho lungs; the right lung con¬ 
tained more clots in the vessels than the left, the supcrficiUl veins 
of the heart were gorged with bl(KKl j the points of the forceps 
I)onetrated easily into tho substance of the heart. On l>eing cut 
open the chtmhtirn were found to he full of eofigulated blood ; the 
right ventricle and tlie right auricle considerably distended. The 
aorta contained dark coagulated blood, the vena cava, tlie 
innominata, the subclavian and the jugular veins were filled 
with coagulated hlood. 

If we add to this what Dr. Hughes in his " Pharmaeodynamres” 
writes on the same subject, we might get a pretty clear in¬ 
sight into the physiological action of snake poison in general ajad 
cobra in jmrticulaf. In the ai'ticlc " laichcsis” he says, ‘'.It is 
generally admitted that the constitutionjd phenomena resulting 
lVt)m snake bites doj^nd partly upon blood poisoning and piurtly 
upon distress of the nerve centres. Whether Iwth these efftspts 
ai*e primary, or whether the nervous elFeets result from the toxie^ 
tion of the bloixl, seems an open question. I am inclined to beUpye 
that they are both primary, although I doubt not that-it .k by 
absorption and diffusion through the circulatiozi; tliat the virus: 
reaches the nerve-centres. The pueumogastrie nerves are those 
which cldefly manifest the influence of the pdis^; thus wn^^iiare 
sense of constriction and shocking about th^ thrpat, spasfpsmdjb 
dysphagia and dyspnma, and slowing even'to stopping of th© 
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hearths action. If TeaetioA takes placo^ tbs hsemaiic-mflneucc 

the virus become apparent.'^ And hi the aiiiole : ** The 
action of Naja is essentially identical with that of serpent- 
poisons in general. Of the effects of the cohra-hite, indeed, wo 
only note that the neurotic symptoms prodominaic over the 
matic. The affection of the pneumogastric is very apjmreitt .: hi . 
the keeper killed at the Zoological gardens, death ensued from 
suspension of respiration, and the air passages were filled with 
frothy mucus^^^ 

Our pathogenetic sketch of cobra would not be complete, with¬ 
out mentioning those remote, but the more pronounced, luemaiie 
phenomena, usually manifesting iberasolves after the fii-st violent 
jsymptoms seem to have given way to reatition. We quote here 
from the late professor Millur^s Priiieiidcs of Surgery. The 
disordered state of the blood induces febrile disturbance of a low 
kind, aggravated by the local changes ivhich meanwhile have 
occurred in the bitten part; and under this the jiatieftt may sink 
at a more remote period. By the absorjition of virus into the 
blood, and its subsequent diffusion tlirongh the system, vital 
power is lowered geikcrally. By imbiintion of tlie |>oison in the 
part injured, the same result takes jdace lo<!ally. Ihider the 
stimulus of the injury the part inflames ; and the process, advan¬ 
cing uncontrolled, in consequenoe of deficiency l>oth in general 
and in local vital power, soon attains its worst results, gangrene 
attended with diffuse infiltration of a putrid sanies. With this 
there is secondary fever of a typhoid typo. 

Resuming the pathological phenomena, occurring under tlw? 
influence of cobra, with respect to their fatal tendenw, we fiml 
that death may ensue, chiefly by the neurotic action of the 
venom oti the great sympathetic or par-vagum, causing paralysis 
of the heart or suspension of respiration ; or chiefly by the has- 
matie action iff the venom, indirectly decomposing the blood, 
,th^«hy incapaeitating it to fulfil its normal vital functions; or 
, by mducing febrile disturbances of a typhoid type) attended witli 
gstfigfiefae. These different pharmaoidymmiic actions nenally 
^^umifest themselves conjointly, so tliat the most exact observer is 
able to shite which of them i#, liie cause of all tht* i 
'.‘otlwaws nererthele^ tese distUw^ions are of the utmost impor- 
biijioe |o ii^y i^ti^^ attemptto save the iwisoned victhou,* ' 
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All remedies or antidotes hitherto tried, have been on^oyed* 
on the contraria contraries principle, and with the mccoptimi of 
Ammonia, which undeniably was administered in many cases with 
^ood results, all the others thoroughly failed. We have in the previ¬ 
ous article given the general reasons why dynamical antidotes 
applied on thccoontraria principle a«‘ likely to fail, and it would 
be a mere repetition to state tliem again with respect to 
cobra in particular. According to our notions on this subject, 
it is more wonderful, how ammonia, which is supposed to be 
administered on tlie same jirinciple, shoiild have resulted in 
greater success; we hope however t<.> be able to explain in the 
course of this paper that apparent anomaly. Our principal 
object for the present is, to draw the attention of all zealous 
and impartial investigators to a whole field of experiments 
hitherto left untried, the fudd of ITonnia!oi)aihy. For the homcco- 
pathic law stands good, not (ally for idiopathic diseases, but also 
for such ns are produced by drugs; in other words, any drug-discas<3 
v/ill, in compliance with the law of eimilia simiUhiis mirantuTy 
be best cured by such another drag which is able to produce a 
similar physiological cfleet on a healthy person. We cannot be 
cxpc‘ctod to establish hci’c the variety of that healing law in ge¬ 
neral ; suffice it to state, tliat even the most staunch ojiponents 
of HomoDo])athy, ijaiinot, in their polemics, deny, that there is 
truth in the curative power of similars (see Dr. Harvey's Pour 
Letters <»n Ilomceopathy as cpioted in the previous number of this 
donrnal). Still as the above proposition might appear to some of 
our readers, a keen addition to the law of similars, we shall not 
omit to give a few striking examples to that purpose, liefore pro¬ 
ceeding with our suggestion as regards the antidotic treatment of 
cobra poison. 

Tlie syphilitic poison is best (and almost exclusively) antidoted 
by its similar, Mercury; so Is the gonorrhcoal poison by 
similar, Copaiba. Again in merenriol ptyalism, vre find in 
land's Journal and in other publieations a number of eases 
whore the tincture of Iodine, intesmally used, effected a 
cure. In the Berlin Hospital tlw tincture of iodine is very com*' 
inonly resorted to for such purposes with astonishing efl^, al* 
though the sialogoguo property of Iodine is gene!n!i.Uy 
, admitted. The Honwpopathicity of these cures is so evident' 
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Br. Martin^ in reporting these and similar cases in the Mevue 
MeMcale, com^ to the sapient oonclnsion that Iodine c&nmt 
possibly cure ptyalism, because ** ii would he irratknhl to itUribute 
cm antUeialoffotfue property to a drug which h iiaelf capuhh of 
producing this effect in the highest degree of inimsilg and, dwratiem, 
(Hempel).—It is to that law, that the eurativo jiower of Arsenic in 
all diseases arising: from putrid animal matters, may he ascribed. 

Which then are the drugs most xosembling cobra in their 
action ? The proper reply to that question might involve at the 
same time the solution of the problem, how to antidote that 
dreaded venom. The drugs most homcoopathic to the physio¬ 
logical effects of cobra-bite, arc? to our knowledge the following; 
Belljidonna, Gelseminum, Cactus Grandiflorus, Cuprum, Arsenic, 
Ilydrocjyanic acid, and Ammonia. Of those agents, we would 
ctmsider the three last mentioned, as homceopathic to the whole 
pathological state; and here again we would rank Hydrocyanic 
Acid as the foremost and Ammonia as the last of that class. The 
other abovo-raentioned remwlies may be of high importancje in 
the course of a treatment of cobra-bite; they may, by virtue of 
their partial homoeopathieity, ward off certain concommitant 
symptoms occurring in one or the other stage the victim may 
have to pass; but they are, strictly speaking, not homoeopathic 
to the proper pathological state, and tlierefore with respect to 
tlieir possible antidotic virtues in general, most likely only ol‘ 
a secondary importance. 

We shall now proceed to give the particulars of each of the 
above-mentioned remedies, in so far as they may be concerned in 
a case of cobra poisoning. 

Ammonia. 

The stimulant property of this drug is so well established and 
so often made use in practice, that the rationale of its physio- 
loj^oal action on men and animals, is quite put out of view and 
entirely left to works on toxicology. When we however refer to 
these works, we come to quite a different tale about the heart- 
stimulating power of ammonia. The experiments of Mr. Blake 
as quoted hy Clilristison, show that ammonia introduced in laigc 
doses into the veins acts by suddenly extinguishing the irritability 
of Jihe heart.' Smol^ doses first pnissurc from do- 

l^ity 'of tl^ hearties action,’and then increase it by obstructing 
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tlio jsystomic ca|>illari€;s. When injected into tile aorta from 
axDlary artery, it causes great increase of arterial pressure, owililg 
to tlie latter cause, and then arrests the heart wHle respifcAwls, gom 
on. Fwjin this it would appear that the stimulant property of 
ammonia in cases of syncope, fainting^ spells otcet., in general, 
in all cases whwro the slowness of the hearths action threatens to 
extinguish life, reposes on the drug^s physiological action being 
t() that pathological state for the removal of which 
it is as often sucHjessfully employed. When we further cOm^r 
jiare the above-mentioned expcTinicnts of Mr. Wake, with tlieae 
well authenticated statements, that men and animals bitten by 
t^ohra have been saved through an injection of ammonia into' 
their rehis ; we cannot liolp believing that the whole process is 
a pure horamopathic one, whereby the dynamic effects of cobra 
on the licart, have been neutralised by a drug which would 
similarly have affected the licart when administered on healthy 
individuals. Pushing our comparison further, another similarity 
between those two poisons becomes not less evident, tlie similarity 
of ilieir ha'mutic action ; both of them tending to render the blood 
ineoagulaldc, by converting it into a loose, semi-fluid erndt. 
Under such eonsideralious we venture to doubt the assertion of 
Dr. Shortt, that the active principle of cobra-poison is an acid 
because ammonia has been ibund one of its best neutralizers; 
and wo doubt it the more, the larger the quantites of the liquid 
ammonia are, which we see Dr. Shortt and his eollcagiios employ 
with the i>rott!nded purpose of neutralizing an imaginary acid, 
which whenever existing, could hardly amount to a tenth ofa 
grain in n case of cobra-bite. To put (brtli a ohcmicul statement 
on ])harmacotlyiiamie{U grounds will always bo a hazardmts 
thing ; in our ease it seems to be unlikelv besides. ‘ : 

Is it then rational from a liomceoiiathic stand-point to limply 
Ammonia in a cobra accident? To this we answer: It'i«?as'4ir 
rational as it is strictly homceopathio. Mr. Bl^ks^s physioldgi^ 
exiK'riments have sUflicienily shewn that it is hommpp&U^ 
paralyzed state of the heart ; and for this stage <)f cohro-poison- 
ing, we venture to say, anunonia will evert b^teeflnialty aCtln 
homieopathic doses: the inhalation'of the strongs 
he Bufliciout. There is a most remai'kahle stotoment liy 

,. Uhristison, article Hj'^tocyanic acid, ' i«icitly oOrtlkm^gii^r 
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^ifiewft in this respect. In speaking of. tlxc koatmmt of poisoning 
Hydrocyanic acid be says: * Of the diifnsible sttxnnlantSj Am,r 
nxen^^ ie considered by. many the most energetic antidote. 
The first who mode carefnl experiments with it wasMr, Jolui 
Murray of Jjondon. * * The favorable results obtained by .Murray 
were ^terwaixls confirmed by M. Dupuy. Afteujvards however 
the eificaey of ammonia was called into question. Orfihi stated in 
the. tliird edition of his Toxicology, that he had several tiiiies 
satisfied himself of the complete inutility of this as well as many 
other antidotes. And Dr. Ilerbst of Clottingcii has made some 
careful experiments, from w'liich be coneludijs that ammonia, 
though useful when the dose of poison is not large enough to 
kill, and even capable of making an animal, • that has taken a 
fatal dose, jump up and run about for a little while, yet it will never 
save its Ufo. But further experiments of Orfila led him to 
modify his former statement and to admit that although lic^uid 
ammonia is of no use when introduced into the stomach, yet if 
tlie vapor from it is inhaled, life may someiimes be preserved, 
provided the dose of the poison be not large enough to act with 
great rapidity. He remarked that when from eight to fourteen 
drops of the medicinal acid w(‘re given to dogs of varions sizes, 
they died in the course of fifteen minutes if left without 
assistance, but were sometimes saved, by being made to inhale 
ammoniacal water and recovered completely in little more tiian 
an hour." 

But we do not consider ammonia homoeopathic to the hmaive 
effects of cobra, however analogous in tiieir physiological actions they 
might, at first sight, appear to be to each other, and we tlierefore 
greati^ doubt the antidotic poww of ammonia in cobra-accident 
or in any cobra experiment, when toxicmic symptoms have dedd- 
cidly made their appearance in the victim. In fact, the bsematic 
■infiuenee; of ammonia being decidedly of a e/temical nature, it can, 
leaving, upmt all ether considerations, no more reasonably be lopk- 
^ ed upon m homoBopatblc to a poison, which goes directly to 
destroy the vUal affinities of tiie blood-demento by its pAamaco- 
action ; since it is a well established fact, that a simt- 
latlfy in their final results between a drug’s physiological action and 
a given |]etbologi(^^te, is not all that is required to satisfy tiie 

tills similarity extends to the whole process of 
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thoir rcsj)octiv<5 actions. The application of ammonia when toxe¬ 
mic symptoms have once decidedly sot in has to onr opinion a 
double disadvantage; it lias to be administered in such largo 
quantities as Avould be able to produce a chemical decomposition 
of the blood elements, in order to approach as much as possible 
ii,s homceopathicity to the hu3matic effects of cobra, whereby a 
new source of danger is let loose upon the victim and it would 
sc<}ondly, by all this, not be of much avail in its eventual curative 
sphere, since it will never Ijo more than apparently homceopatliie 
U) tlnit stage of cobra bite. 

Tlic dnig which to our appreciation is the most homoeopathic 
to, and therefore j>erhaps the most reliable antidote against, cobra 
poison is 

Ilydrovynnw Acid. 

In proposing this A'ogetable acid, we are fully aware of the sen- 
louce pronounced in one of its late numbers, by the Indian 
Medical GazeUCf to the olfeet that, cobra Innug an animal 
poison all antidotic trials with drugs derived from the vegetable 
kingdom will most probably be of no avail. The Indian Medical 
Gazelle promised to give in a future article the reasons for 
that assertifui, but has, till now, allowed that medical opinion 
to stand without ground and foundation, a very dangerous delay 
or omission indeed, for so frail an assertion as this. For our part 
we confess, we luive boon wonderfully struck by the oi)iuiou 
4 illuded to, holding as we do that the pharmacodynamic action of 
'drugs is the only reasonable guide, for their selection and appliea- 
4ion, irrespective, of their belonging to the mineral, vegetable or 
.•animal kingdom. The similarity of action between cobra and 
hydrocyanic acid wdll become evident by comparing the pathology 
*of the former poison, as shewn at the beginning of this article, 
“with the following :— 

According to Wibmer, hydrocyanic acid decomposes the bloody 
destroys its coagulability, annihilatts the process of oxygenakbn, 
and has a specific action upon the Bpinal marrow, more particnlar- 
ly upon that portion which presides over the functions of the lungs 
and heart; hence the laliored breathing, the retarded 
ktioQ^the lassitude, stupefaction, insensibiUty, paralysis, de^k,' 
In most cases, esi)ecial1y in cases where death docs not 
in suddenly,; this .paralysis of the s^unal mariw and bxniii 
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M (wLlto preeod^ or iiooom|«ntod 1^ n violent exdiaiiou of these 
organs, which'accoonts for tJie ooiivulsions, distortions and rtgi> 
dity of the timbsj, the trembling and tetanus. Pereim thi^ sums 
up ihe post mortem appeaxanoes in cases of poisoning by this 
acid;—The venous system is usually gorged with blood, while thjp 
arteries are empty; the blood is, in many coses,* ilorid, dark, or 
bluish-black, and viscid or oily; the Inngs arc, in some instances, 
natural, in others turgid with blood. According to Professor 
Joerg of Leipzig, hydrocyanic acid may destroy life in two ways, 
first, by prostrating at one blow the fetnetional power of the 
nervous system and extinguishing the sensibility; and, secondly, 
by gradually arresting the process of oxygenation. In the for¬ 
mer case the animal dies suddenly, without the poison having barl 
time to develope visible effects in the body j in the latter eaise, 
the above-mentioned pathological appi'arances will Iw met with 
more or less. 

We have, in a previous article, dwelt upon the application rif 

Arsenic 

m cobra accidents, for reasons given there; to this wcVould only 
add, that Arsenic is decidedly homceopalUie to the loeal gangrene 
and to the typhoid state attending it, as thi^ are li¬ 
able to occur in cobra bite, and has besides many points of 
contact with cobra, with respect to its physiological action on 
the heart. (Although these latter effects oi ars. arc more of a 
remote nature). As a local application to tJie bitten part, there 
is hhexcfmre hardly a drag which recommends itself more urgently 
than a solutum of arsenic. In the typhoid stage, hydrocyanic ae^ 
would be quite out of place; here again Arsenic might save ^ 
vicUm^s liibi t 

When medical aid can immediately be procured, after the 
ocmurimice of the aeoideni, much may be done by the admiuis- 
tratiiuu of 

BeUadonv». * 

Th» drug seems to us most hommopa^ootly iiv£eated 
in the veiy fhst premomtory ;i^mptoms, when there is 
nn difficulty of breathisg; no strongiy marked, but otdy 
zMBEivmiS yhmtomenajgaaiaifes^ng thmnselves by a peouliar ma'^ess- 
ness^afxd t^seashiess; no signs of pwmlysis anywheres th the 
lattei case we would give preference to Gelseminum, 
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If it be true what we remember to hare read in aom^ anthorsj 
aud lately aj^in in GrauVog^cb that Belladonna has the property 
of restituting* the red colour of blood blackened by enake poison, 
there would be a greater reason fenr the application of that drug. , 

In how far 

'■ CaciiiH (drandijlorm 

may be necessary or beneficial for the cardiac disorders produced 
by cobra we prefer leaving entirely to experiments; it is on the 
authority of Dr. Hughes, who states, that, " its influence on the 
heart resembles that of Naja ” that we propose the above remedy 
as a cobra-antidote. 

The use of 

Cuprvm, 

may be called forth, when convulsions are severe and threaten 
to extinguish the victim^s life. A case referring to that stage of 
cobra-bite, is reported in one of the previous numbers of this 
Journal, by Major Brown, as having been successfully treated by 
a homoeopathic preparation of the above-mentioned metal. 

Lastly we ought not to leave untried the dilutions of different 
suake-poisdns, which are undoubtedly the most analogues to 
cobra; or, in order to avoid uncertainty in eases of accident, the 
diluted venom of the lanee-headed viper (TrigonocephaluB 
Lachesis) a native of South America, and quite foreign to India. 

It is needless to add, that all experiments proposed in this 
paper had to be conducted with minute doses, with the exception 
of Arsenic and Lachesis for internal use, wliich may be admi¬ 
nistered, even to animals in decimal dilutions from 3rd to fith, 
the ether drugs may be administered in drop doses of the mother 
tincture up to the third dilution. The scale of attenuation as 
well as the shorter or longer intervals at which a medicine has to 
be repeated, has of course to be left to the judgment of him who 
has to attend to such a case. The same has to be observed, wifhi 
to the question; Is there always and under every circumBtani<^, 
only one medicine to be administered at a time; Or is it 
advisable to alternate two of the above proposed remedies ? < jPor, 
wc canuot, in the face of the common error prevailing about tihe 
subject of antidoting, repeat it too often, that, 
antidoting dynamical grounds *|ny poison, .is 
■ eqrefid treatment, and pot of bUn4^ and haasardpus dmg^si^ 
rhyme or re^n. 


a matter, of 
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teases tUtiOrutive ^ tko sitn^afUy of cholera to ague. 

' By Baboo jOocowry Oh(»e» L. M. 0. 

O&otUSBuk. is very nearly allied or analogous to malarious fevmr. Tkey 
prevail alilce in miaamjatic regions, and they go alike as siBtmrs 
bom of the same parent Both are ushered in witli a grievous lan< 
gour, inactivity, and general depression of body andauind. Botli are 
characterised by two different stages, the cold and the hot The oold 
stage of fever is known by feelings of cliillinoss and langoitr shivering, 
slirivelling of the skin, cold and shrivellod hands and feet, blueness 
of the nails, urgent thirst, crampy pains in the limbs, pain in 
the stomach, exhaustion, anxious countenance, shrunk and pale fea- 
tures, with hollow eyes, luirried and oppressed breathing, headache, 
faintnoss, nausea, vomiting, and sometimes diarrliooa, in whiuli case 
little or no urine is passed All these symptoms are more or less 
pi'esent in the cold stage of cliolem, or what is called the state of true 
cholera, with this difterence tliat some of the symptoms are more 
Severn In cholera tlie ciiimps are more fi-cquont and pamful, ex¬ 
haustion more marked, vomiting and purging more copious and fre¬ 
quent, and urine totally supjjressed. 

Tlie hot stage of cholera is so very sirailai to that of fever, tJmt it 
is called the febrile stage of cbolciu, marked as usual by hot and <lry 
skin, quick pulse, fulness and |iam in the head, cxcTssivo tliii'st, rest¬ 
lessness. , 

Either of these stages may be absent in both cholera and fevei. 
An attack of cholera may pass off in death or recovery without the 
least sign of reaction. Felrer is also known to terminate fatally in 
the oold stage, as in Bombay fever” and it is more often found to 
puss off without any febrile reaction after the sliiverin|^. In distaicts 
where fever rages as an epidemic soldiers ate found to diop down witli 
ridvering while at paiude, and die instantly. Fevei very frequently 
se^ in without any shivering But when cholera eomea on without 
the oold stage, i.e,; with slight diarrhma, vomiting, quick pulse and 
hot it will bo Called without any hesitation an attack of fever, 
iiot cholera. Why is tbiw anomaly 1 If fever can liave no cold 
stage, why rimuld cholera. 1 

The sweating stage of fever is BtrioUy spealring not a stage of the 
disease, but a cessation of disease or restoiation to bealtlu The term 
is so inapprt^niate that it ought to be ex^uinged finro tlie literature of 
fever. "With what reason then can call this state to be a’part of 
the'^dfeeose. Some..,gught urge that patients are known to die In this 
sti^ vshttbSted by copious sweating. These arc very rare end» 
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ttonai cacieB.. On tlite sfun^ ground when patimts once known to die 
enhoasted^t ^o oessation of fever by copious puiiging ^ by >oe^^ 
urinating, we might say tfaot patient» die in the puryinff^ or the ' 
nrinatiTtff stage of fever.. 

Patients ore alike predisposed to cholera and fever by fatigue, ex¬ 
haustion, mental depression, iutompei'ance, exposure to vitiated air, 
and imju’oper, oninsufficient food. 

Both diseases have the same {lathology. A noxious agent, or malar 
rious poison goes into the circulation, either through the lungs or 
through the alimentary canal, and disturl>8 tlie nervous system—speci¬ 
ally tlie. medulla oblongata, the vagi nerves, and the ^mputhetilo. 
This disturbance of the nervous system is the only souiuo of all the 
phenomena described ns tlio different foims of fever and cholera. But 
the real nature of the poison is still a mystery. 

Morbid anatomy sheds no light on the distinction of the two diseases. 
Some cases of either descri]>tion, exhibit no change in poet •niortmi 
examinaUons; and some show congestion of the intenal organs—the 
lungs, the liver, the kidneys, the brain, and tlie sjiinal coitl, »kc. 

The laws tliat govern the action of the poison of cholera, and that 
of fever are the same. Both are most prevalent in countiies lying 
near the equator, botli are most poisonous at night, both lie near the 
ground, both ai*o carried along in the course of the wind, and bqtb 
are dimbiislieJ by drainage and cultivation. 

Tlius tlu5 tvro diseases resemble each other in every essential point—? 
in ilioir causes, predisposing and exciting—in symptoms, stages, and 
tenninatious—hi jiathology, and in morbid anatomy. In fact they 
are the snmo in nature, and convertible one into tha other, a» will be 
clearly illustrated by the following ciuses. Their treatment should 
therefore be the same. Dr. W. B. Woodman in his letter to Dr. 
Daldy puhlii^c^ in Dr. BiUing’a First Prindplos of Medicine says “ howx 
any one can watch cholera, and not acknowledge its similoiity to fever, 

I cannot imagine.” Dr. Woodman has accordingly treaty dioler^ 
only witli quinim^ and the deaths have been counted to be abqut 
per cent. Dr. Billing thus remarks on the above letter 
Mmployincmt of quinine whidi I have inculcated in this wpr^ in 
ralgia; riieumatism, und congestion of the visd^ in aguidt diaease-^ 
ill which I am supjiortedhy continental writers—sujiQg^ an. analo¬ 
gous imlication in cholera, m wliich I have employed it as ^ af^u^/ 

antimoni/ and other sedatives but Uritbout dep^ding iipph it ehi^lyi;; 
l>r. Woodman’s .suggestion is however very valuable,, ape^ly US he. 
1;^ tried it singly ; and on the first ^tum of choletw ^ ^otdd be ih- 
..c^ed lu use it more fiuely as I do in fever.” ' ' 
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Cflw« iJa the D00^bep '<Hule I %as'^ 

4 verf mesnajEjie at 12. fyo^; ^ tS'#' 

Mr. O.' 38, an engixi^tit^ of rta1ioii,<'v;ia'’'lfttil^p‘ wi^ 

freqn^t purging and vomiting of blood. As tbe driver' 
very close to me, I immediately inn over to him, and Mm ^ex¬ 

tremely prostiatl&d—^hls extremities cold, pnhse very Ibeble, ebiin- 
tonance a;iLxious, eyes sunk, skin dry and <rf ordinary temperature, 
voice husky. Spasms df the extremities and abdomen coming on 
every 5 minutes, very thirsty, purging and vomiting every 15 minutes, 
and the evacuations copious, red, and fluid, like colored water with¬ 
out any sediment. On enqtiiry I was told that on the previous even¬ 
ing he bad driven to Teen Pahar as usual, and on learning that he 
was to wait there for a long time, he went on an excursion up the 
hills of Teen Pahar, and then came back with the train to Bajmehal 
with a feeling of fatigue due to the excursion. A riiort time after 
he wont home and undressed himself, and got a strong shivering 
—shivering that he never# experienced in his lift—which was 
soon followed by a severe attack of fever or tlio hot stage of it. Next 
morning the lOtb of Dec., he felt comparatively easy, but not pei> 
fectly free from fever. He took a little tea, and went with the 
train to Teen Paliarj the fireman working for him. Wliile in the 
jfttssago, tliat Ls, at about 9^ A. m. he again got an attack of strong 
shivering attended with purging and vomiting of the nature above 
described. After a few such evacuations he lay down in a carriage, 
and came back to Bajmehal a little after 11 JK ii. Before my arrival 
the number of evacuations was so numerous that they were not 
counted. After the evacuations set in he passed no urino. I prtv- 
scribod gfdlio acidy and a mixture containing cJdorodgnf and aromatic 
spirit of ammonia ; a mustard plaster on the pit of the stomach, ginger 
fnctions over the extremities, and iced water to drink. Within a 
cottple :of Ifours the evacuations stopped, and I prescTilied a stimulant 
BUxtUro stepping other mcdicinea At 4 p. m. I saw him co^iiously 
peni^dritig, bowels stopped, no vomiting, no urine, cramps less fre- 
q^^t sad painfol than before, pulse almost imperceptible, extremi- 
tids cold,'and clammy. The stimulant mixture was continued every 
half surface rubbed with dry clothes, and hot and dry flannel 

w|^ supplying artificial caloric. At about 11 p. m. reac- 

in, the pulse became strong and skin warm, and the patient 
was te got up and Wlk a few ste}>s. Next momiag he 


and Mi all right.. ^ 

' '%o^e Nflt! li.—<lnl4ic 14^^ifilov«ta»berlast, I was called by'^Baboo 
B. .1^.' M «ged 35/and a rei^ent of Caleuttf^ at abotti 4 p. k. ; X found 
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him in a collapsed state, his countenance anxious, e/es sunk, no pulse 
at tho vrist, extremities oohk Sequent spasms in Ihe limbs, roieelainMit 
inaudible, vomiting and purging frequent, co|ddus htooagidable]» 
pink'Colored fluid, very thirsty and restless, and despkii^ng of Ufe. 1 
otdered a mustard plaster to tho epigastrium, Uad andf opmrn p^, 
ffoJUie add powderSf a stimulasit mhMvre, ginger and iced- 

icater. The'day* before at about 10 a. m. he had a regular attack of 
lever with shivering. This fever had subsided in the night (of the 
13th.) On the following day (the 14th) at 11 a. K. he had a tevero 
fit of shivering attended with bilious vomiting, and this was soon fob 
lowed by vomiting and purging of the nature; above described. Since 
1 P. it. he had passed no urine. I again saw him at 6^ P. m. iuid found 
him as low us before, but he had no moito of purging or vomiting, 
qxisins less frequent. 1 ordered the stimulant mixture to !)e continued 
every half an hour, and two sinapisms to be applied to the calves. 
At 10| p. N. 1 found reaction just setting in. Pulse perceptible at 
tho wrist, oxtmnitias cold, no vomithig or purging, no spasms, no 
urine, voice moro distinct. Stimulant mixture was continued alternate¬ 
ly every hour with warm arrowroot and hmndy, and for ginger friction 
were substituted applications of hot-hram in baga On tlie morning 
of the 15th there was reaction, pulso feeble, extremities warm, no 
spasms, no urine, iio purging, no vomiting, but threw up the medi¬ 
cine once or twice in the night, no restlessness, very little thirst. All 
the above medicine were stopped, and a diuretic mixture with gin 
was ordered At 1 p.v I found him to have passed urine, and 
stopping file mixture I advised him to take a little s^o or 
inswroot with port wine, every now and then. At this visit the 
patient told me that he felt some shiveiing at 10 a. m., but it 
soon jiassed off wiUmat any febrilie reaction. On morning d 
the 16th 1 heard that he slept well and had no other complaint 
but extreme weakness. I told him to take Deeoelvm camm in addi- - 
tion to j)ort wine and saga At Ifl a. m. I was again called to eee 
him; luid 1 found that he was somewliat uneasy with a 
dtivoring. But it passed off without any assistanoe, or febrile 
action as on the previous day. From the next day I ordered for 
him Qimine mixture and poH-tdne wliich' ptweattid all fSffther 
attacks of shivering: patient improved rapidly and W^t to 

oflice after a fortnight. ■ . , \- 

Case Na Ill.—-1 was -nailed to a neighbour. Baboo iS. D. aged ^32, 
on the 19th of November last, at 3 p. m. told that the ^tient 

WHS continuidly purgihg and vomiting blood, Klost no tkue to cail on, 
4pm. On my airival found hiin prostratedy vOry^yr^less,- and 
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His skin 4i:y and notimd tcmpianittuis, pidspr fSoU and 
s^Bg .batiu)! qKisinsooBdiig.m £rw|uently in tke Hmba and 

ndnloji^ Vomitiag and pvuging constant almost ev^ .^ 15 

minutes. . The vomited matter consisted of thin red fluid, mixed laith 
mucus and not retry oopioua I3io stoda being passed at diflerant 
places I examined them separately. 13ie flrst few stools were scanty, 
fluid, bilious, and mixed with mucus, gradually the stools changed to 
thin red and oopious fluid, 1 saw the patient to pass one of tins na> 
ture before me, passed no mine since 1 p. n. The disease oonunenced 
with strong shivering at 12 A. X., which stQl continues. He was 
ordered to have a smapimt on the pit of the stomadb, lead and opium 
piUe, and a mixture containiug por^^m and nitric ether. The bowels 
stopped after taking two of thepiY^, and the vomiting after the 
sinapism, in the course of a couple of hours. The mixtui'e was con¬ 
tinued till mid-night when he passed urine. Next morning he was 
all right. ; 

The symptoms all these cases are strictly those of diolqu—all had 
purging and vomiting, cramps, stoppage of mine, and early pros¬ 
tration. In all, the disease commenced with diiveiing as if it were an 
attack of ague, and the remaining symptoms of the cold stage of ague 
were very strongly marked. Tlie bloody nature of the evacuations is 
by no means uncommon in cholera. Almost every medical practition¬ 
er in India has some experience^^of it. Dr. Horehead in his Diseases 
of India says “ in occasional instances (d cholera) dejections during 
the collapse are of pinkish tint \ and they may be so, and not profuse 
&om the commencement, or they may present tlxis appearance at a 
later period when they have ceased to be very watery. Discharges of 
this kind, caused no doubt, by partial transudation of the coloring 
matter of the blood, have been observed by me only in natives. They 
are of most unfavourable import, for I have never met witii an instance 
of recovery." The cases dted above show that pinkish dejections are 
nd of so unfavourable import as Dr. Morehead seems to think. The 
source of the color in the dejections is simply due to the escape of the 
coloring matter of the blodd contained in the hig^y congested'capilla- 
ries ofdolnadbi, and bowela The strong shivering in the above 
cases^^^tinctiy show that the blood rushed from the surface into the 
intemid organs, and made them congested to an unusual extent. 

Kohbeiog awaso^ of the real nature of the disease (chdera) J have 
hithi^ ^pf^loyed the-olrdniaa^ treatment, but I now intend to follow 
Dr.,. WooikK^ jn using.fKMuns fl^ly, and 1 eunestly solieh the atten- 
brethren to this mode ^ tieatment. 
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DRUG PROVING. 

Bt I. 8. P. LoED, M. D., PoTOHKRKPSrB, N. T. , 

(Read before the Central N, R. ffom. Med. Sod^^.) , 

If we really desire to say something i^rofitable about *- Drug Proving” 
we Itave first to dl%eitame what a drug is; second, what a drug does ; third^ 
what that action is. 

let. What is a dnig ? A drug is any substance employed in the ciute oiF 
disease, and technically, only in diseases of animals. 

Sad. What does a drag perform ? If it uniformly cured, it might be said 
to perform cures. 

We can only define it as a substance intended to act on the living animal 
organism for the cure of disease. Drugs act only on living organisms ; 
never on inorganic, or On dead animal or vegetable matters. Physiologists 
have favored us with only very indefinite information in regard to the ele¬ 
ments acted upon, or the mode of action. Some speak of the “ molecular 
actdou’’ of, and in, the tissnes and organs, which means little, .and perhaps 
nothing. Thinking, then is mokeutar action of the brain ; secretion of bile 
is molecidar action of the liver. 


But Gall and Spurzheim demonstrated that the brain is not a homogene¬ 
ous mass—a unit. And no modern physiologist will affiinn it to be. Could 
we take another step back, and demonstrate the differential constitutian of 
the neurino cells that compose each separate phrenological district, we 
should be in a position to get, at least, a transient view of the relation of 
mind to matter. Oiir present purpose(| however, is merely to show the 
conneotiem between matters and drugs. ^ 

We aasnme, then, tliat drugs tust only on living animal organisms. And 
the question meets us; What is—^uot an animal organism, but vdi^ is the 
animal organism on wliich a drug acts ? 

A man is an annual organism. Purely it will not be claimed that any 
drug has a molecahur action on a man. On the contrary, mmi is a complex ^ 


organism—an aggregate of organisma One drug is said to act upon the 
Hver, another on Hie bmin, another on the longs. This may jmbserve the 
purposes of antiquated therapeutics, but m far too indefi:^te t<x 
School/' ^ 

It may or may not bo tKia% for instance, that a cestoin dr^ acts oa^e 
liver, when it mily increase or lessens the secaretimi. of bile. The liver is 
itself composed, mainly, of two kinds of mganismf^ and a drug ^.act up¬ 
on one of these without afi^tibg the other. Ihey are as>di8tincti firoih each 
ofhm* os are the pancreas and spleen. And the bile-cdls diff^ os miich 


from the other celte of the liver as does the spleen from the kidneys. Bt we 
go lieymid and below the bile i^amd o&er cells, We find nothing in the liv^ 
timt has life. The’cells ore foupd every where. They constitute thd sub¬ 
stance of £dl the organs and tissoes that “ mske/^* thevemap. The^ 

and every one, a peifoet, orgauhn^ fmd the lowest^ form' 
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of matAer tiMt manifeiAa tho ))ii 0 m>meiul> of 1^. Cb]^nocMv« <wila 
pervade vv«rg part, organ, and tiwnie, and ax« eamntially alike. But the 
bilo cells diiSkr from the aalivaiy celts, these from the pepinn cells, these 
from the muscle cells, and these again from the nexirine celhi^ eriule thMe 
different kinds differ among themselves. And so ihrongh aU varkma 
differing organs and tissues. And this diversity is not merely 
There is a demonstrable diffbrence in form, coiwtitation acA arraQgeumikt«> 

In speaking of the long delay in discovering the drculatiou of the blood 
Sir Gilbert Blaue observes : If a modern anatomist were to find in a new 
animal of uncommon structure, just brought from Kew Holland, a large 
mu cular organ, the function of which was not^ obvious, he Would'not 
merely conjecture, but decide with tlie most confident ceitniuty, that it 
performed some important function reiptiring powerful mechanical action. 

A momenti acrioM refiection on the materials and stametnre of the heart 
ought in like manner, to have reveatcii the cu'culatiou to'physiologista, many 
ages before it was detocteil by Harvey.” 

Upon the whohs if the subject of firnd causes^ as an index of the (qmra- 
tious of uatuie, bo duly considered, it will no longer tie deemed nnphiloso* 
phical to avail ourselves of them, as a clue for tracing some of tlie most 
secret operations of nature. 

So when wc sc'c a^mmber of kinds iff cells in the liver, each diffbring 
from the otln'i, one kind constituting the mass, apparently having only a 
general relation of contact or aggregation, and another differing greatly in 
constitution and form, and having a peculiar and sfieoifically unvaiying 
arrangement, wo may decide, with the most ^ confident ceatainty,*’ that 
some specific purpose was origiuall§ designed. And when, on examiuatioti, 
we uniformly detect free bile in contact with them, and no wliere els^ wo 
can. only conclude tliat they manufacture the bile. And if this be further 
verifiedr by observation ut the salivary and other glands, we may safely lay 
down the rule. 

Difference in cell-form, or cell constitution, or cell orrangdtnent, indicates 
difference <ff fuitiction. And wlmt is function ? 

Function is what a cell does. The roixscle-cell contracts, the bUe-ceil 
manufactures lule, the neurine-coU correlates nerve force, and so of all 
others. When a cell acts or does any th.tDg, it is funcUon ; aad the telling 
about it is Physiology, unless it be disordered, when it Iceomes Pothologv. 

* But as the animal does not act as a whole, nor does any oigam constitut- 
mg it as a whole, to produce any one result, does the ultimate oigaoism, 
whi^ is ^80 oono^lbx^ to wit: the oell, act as a whole in prododog spoedfie 
functdunal results >■ 

For instance, in the general organinn, the brain has one genend ftinotleb». 
the hver another, the salivpiy i^ands anetfam*, the lungs ani>UuHr, and 
different tissues or })arts of these several organs have differont and moie ' 
spectfiefuttctjons. 

Now IffUdl weettop IISV6, or shall we cany the nde down to the ^Ihnaie 
organissM^hu eell t 

B 
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>The animal cell, with three imhnportaaii exce^oni^ Id ^nif 
^emeutal atrocture, i. e., composed of the same number irf paxte. ,, 

Ist The proper, or a membrane inclosing water and granules. 

2Qd. A nucleus within this, ‘‘ made up,” like the cell, o$- a membrane 
and granular matter and water^ but differing chemically and otherwise frotn 
the contents of the cell. . > 

3rd. A nudeus within the nucleus, having, like the nudeu^ a mem¬ 
brane and granular contents, with imkuown qualitiea i < 

Now recurs the question, Does each of these parts have a spOcial function, 
or is function the collective act of all ? The last condusion is unwarranted 
by the rule, tt is manifestly inadmissible. 

But we will examine a bile cell, and inquire into the capacity and ability 
of qach part to produce bile. Is the function of a bile cell in the nudeus ? 
Now setting aside its microscopical proportions and manifest incapadty, we 
are met at the threshold with tlie objection, that inasmuch as the portal 
blood, from which bile is manufactured, cannot come in contact with the 
nucleolus without drst passing through the cell proper and the nucleus, it is 
absurd to maintain that it has any thing to do with the making of bUe. 
Moreover it seems to have a special function of its own, to wit, reproduction; 
for cells never duplicate unless they have a nucleolus, and all cell division or 
reproduction be^us with a division of this nucleolus. * The same objections, 
though perhaps with less force, might be urged against the nudeus. There 
can be little doubt that the nudeiis has a special function of its own, to wit, 
life, A cell may lose its nucleolus and still live, though it cannot r^roduce. 
It may lose its granular matter and water, one or both, and recover them 
again, and continue to live. But immediitely it loses its nudeus it perishes; 
i^le a free nudeus will live a long time m serum aud chyle; 

l^ere is nothing left for the cell proper, then, but function in genmu^'or 
the sedition of bile, saliva, and gastric juice, muscular contraction, and ^ 
other functional phenomena. 

Fundiiun,thett, is what the cdl proper does—cell action, Cell action is 
motion. For there can be no action without motion. Now what moves 7 
It has been noticed that, in certain large vegetable Cdls, there is S currestt 
of granules around the indpe, always in the same direction, and ' 

beginning at the nudeus and passing the same point in evm* recttiting revo^ 
hxtiona. The motion is intermittent, remittent, irregular, accelerated, hqiid, 
rdarded, or continuous, according to drcumstandes; that dte; 
more or less light, heat, external motion, etc. 

A weak current of electtidty accelerates thb motioi^ 4 jf|tr^^ 
oirests it and if too long continued, it is not resumed, aim ce^'PHSi^ee. 
If the motion is resumed, the'current starts fromi^e budenii 'ali^iti^W 
the original direction. It needs no elaborate aigtunehtto Imable 
the Condusion that this m^oh is the ^ssehdal of vegetable eell 
;^t is, the oeQdoes notLhig,\prqduoM nothing witibout ih' lihi 
in the manufsctute ^ the ahntt^ jhdhilte Vwtiety; 
irom sime matiii^ ahdin'ot^ )>y ^ f^^ce& 
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A&d if the constmeting materiel and the poorer are eMentiaU/ the aame in 
all Vegeteldes, it foliows that the edh must differ to produce eo diyetilled 
results. Ih^e granules in the staxuh-oell of a poppjr imH easesdi«E% 
from the granules of the poiwa or opium-cell; and doubtless there is an 
equivident difference in the cell motion. Pul a popp^ and a beUadeuna 
seed (which are only compound cells) together into a pot liaff or three- 
fourths filled with earth ; famish them with light, heat, 4 nrater, and taibjeet 
them to the same conditions, and the result will be two plants, one a poppy 
the other belladonna. The form, color, taste, and smell of these ]^lanta 
have nothing in common, and the functional, specific products differ as 
much as if one were produced in the western, and the othei in tlio eastern 
hemisphere. 

Certainly this can be CKphiined only on the assumption of a constitutional 
difference in the specific, or poison, and other cells. In the animal, as we 
have remarked, all the organs and tissues are composed' of cells similar to 
vegetable cells, and we meet the same diversity of form and function. 
As the poison cells of the poppy have a peculuur form and arrangement, so 
in tlie annual kingdom wo find, as in the rattlesnake, a jieculioi' apparatus, 
and a specific'cell form, for the manufactuie of the specific poison. 

The analogy is sufficient, and we assume that if a certain s^iecific motion 
in a vegetable cell ^/J^el^enoiues certain specific and uniform I'esnlts, which 
we call function, function in an ainiiial must be tlie result of a certain and 
specific motion m the animal cell. In a normal condition there is always 
a certain motion imparted to cell contents by the nucleus, the very lowest 
and inappreciable degree of ceil function. As if a man should keep 
some degree of motion m the machinery of a steam flouring mill with a 
liver, while the steam was turned off, because there was nothing to grind. 
The motion might be imperceptible; but, appreciable or inappreciable, it 
would be the normal motion of the machinery. When the bins are reple¬ 
nished with wheat, and the hoppers filled, and the steam turned on, then 
the proper function of the mill appears in the products. This is mill func¬ 
tion. Now the equivalent of this man power in the mill is the nuclear 
power in the <»11; and so long as there is life, so long will the nucleus 
furnish the power. 

We admit that this is only a deduction, and that it is only when the eqpeci- 
fic excitant is furnished, that the cell produces the phenomena that we oall 
function. For example, when, after a full meal, an ample supply <ff portal 
bffiod (the normal excitant of the bile cells) is poured into the liver, the 
activity, or, teohnkally, the granular motion of these cells, is indefinitely 
inofSased, and the result is a normal supply of bile. 

Now is any one prepared to aflSrm that there was no granular or functional 
motiim in tbe cells before the ported Uood amved ? Which of the two is 
reasonabie—that it caused the me^iaia, or tlu^t it only mcreBo^ that« 
which existod before. We see that the impulse of the heart, the mere 
.{^yawtlnn^lSBmniea a life and funotumal force in the saimal 
orghnU^' Why ^len should not the nudeos, oeaeelesdy vibridingfrom the 
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itlii]ml8ee of the vjtfioUB life forces, imprees iftoie o!p leas 
gmnulos ^ the cell Indeed, it is that it iKjt 

granolar motion, and that the nmtioa should not be la the precise (^reetiCa 
required by the orig^ial construction of the ceU- 

df we t nV a Toluntaiy muscle-cell for an example, and assume that sped&^ 
motion is the essential of function, and contraction is functiefh, then it 
follows that when %he iqjecidc or will-force is withdrawn or ceases, there will 
bo no contraction ; a state, in short, equivalent to paralysis. This condusion 
is of course, inadmissible. The specific will-force only increases oar aocele^ 
rates the motion that existed before. 

The specific force of the involuntaiy, as well as Hie vohmtaiy muscles, is 
fumhdted by neurine cells ; but the same difference in form, and doubtless 
in constitution, is found here as elsewhere, and the same inevitable clumge 
of actiem resulting in cliauge of function, and supply of gsuigli- 

onic force, to the cells of the involimtary muscles. If the heart and ax- 
torics depended pn the neurine cells of the cerebrum for a supply of nerve 
force, there would directly be neither function nor life. 

And here we may renmrk, that all these plienomena, reproduction, life, and 
function, result from the application of forces to oortaiu forms and conditions 
of matter ; and that a human organism is no more independent of the forces 
we call light, heat, motion, etc., than is a vegetable. K'mtlier has any in¬ 
herent life, moi*e than a crystal, or a grindstone. Function is a compelled 
motion—action. A cell does nothing except what it is forced to do. Wliat 
is called the m vitm has but little to do with function proper. The only 
vU vitas is the nuclear motion, which, os we have seen, impresses a small 
hut never ceasing, motion on the contents of the normal cel^ just enough 
to keep it, so to s{)eak, in working order. 

But the nucleus has no inherent life, more than the cell proper. It, also, 
is the oreatui'e of compulsion. Its granules are moved by the same ex- 
citauts as the nuclear granules of vegetable cells. In the absence of all 
exdtants, nuclear motimi ceases, and life is suspended, or becomes extinct. 
Bo Icmg as the nuclear contents move at all, they move specifically, or, so to 
Bpenk, m the tim of life; and the unvarying tendency of nuclear force is 
to restore normal motion to disordered cell contents, as wdl as to jnreseiye 
the normal motion whim undisturbed. . , 

And this is the *^vie vMdiceLfrix naturcef „ « 

Light, heat, electricity, motkoi, and other life, and general fonjfttiiopdsX* 
cihants, act on cells with different degrees of mienstty, front the J 9 a(|St 
iUg acceleration of normal uotibn, t^ugh the degrees increase,^ t» 

highest point of normal activily.' Or the action may be fazi^W 
so as to arrest, and even destroy^^ both cell and nodljear motion at oara ;va8 
when one is struck by light^ig f'orin aintmudonaf 
sxi*QBed to a great heat.* , 

Jfhvr in all cases where the motion Of tfie ceU oontenti^olonj^ 
and the nuclear motion remains unimpaued, the .ttufi]^|«^ 

M' testora the lost zndtidti. If the nutieai^ mot^n ^as 
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metB^»dq4 i^Oroe wili mfbom 1^ and fauotion, jaataa^ litaitw ,%l^ 
wi^b, that luM down vvn«^^ 

And nov are are somewhat bettor' piepared to inveeUgste dvQg aetitm. 
We asaume that drugs do act on the haman orgonisuu That dnjae istet ^u 
gme way, Bome in aimther ; some on one part, and some on another ; .scauf 
sooner aiid..8ome later. That no two aotioqually on tiiie same par^ aikd ViO 
two prodaoe predsely the same resuito There is alBO^ in these result8»4Uo 
same diversity that we have shown to exist in fundaou caused hy. normal 
exoitants. I^ugs, therefore, must act on the same living orgaxnnaM, and ut 
our inquiries, we may properly confine ourselves to the eelL The functom 
of tire specific oeUs of any organ requires the application cd some spodSc 
force direct or indirect;, absolute or relative. 

The portal blood, for instance, is not only the material of which bile 
is made, but oonveys^ also, the normal, excitant force or forces that 
compel the cells to make it. But this same portal blood would be^ 
irritant m the brain, and act precisely like a drug on its neurine cellau 
The acids, fixed salts, and urea, are the normal excitants of the 
secerning cells of the kidneys; and even when considerably in 
excess, only increase the secretion, or function. But they disorder, 
and sometimes axrert the function of the neurine cdls of the brain, 
when the least in excess, while they have little or no effect on the 
neurine cells of the spine. 

Opium acts directly on the neurine cells of the brain, but there is no 
evidence of any direct action upon the bile ceUs, or the specdfic splemi'Cella, 
or those of the pancreas, kidneys, or ovaries, or mesenteric glands. Aloes, 
probably, acts directly and exclusively on the bUe>cells. It certainly 
has uo direct action on the neurine, or muscle-cells. So we conclude: 

1. That a normal excitant of one ^ set*’ of cells, may be an abnormal 
ex<iltaat or irritant to another. In other words, that which causes 
functional activity in one organ, may disorder, and ^ven annihilate 
function in another. 

2. That excesa of normal constituents of the blood may only increase tiie 
functional activity (cell motion) of one organ, while it disorders, and .may 
e^eai ' destri>y it^ in another. 

3. That excess of normal excitation does not differ essentiidly Irom 
drug nritation, and both produce disorder or death in ,in%cisely the 
same^y. 

4. T^t most dm^ act,, directly, only on one kind of .celb in an oi^ga% 
al$d gimttlf excesi^ oiily op the ceUeonteuts^audnotatali ofi 

& ''' ^ necesaarU^ cdX dvatwth^ or irritanita. <*' 

' ISIffvUupt ooiiicluaion is perhaps somewiud startlmg, and if not, it is oertaip%' 
nov^ b0 m the further conaider^on of it we sheU disco vi^ that it is not 
the to pi^^lK^esis and thexapeutice, but, if x^tiy maderstood, 

^ that ^d^uds in its s^dpwy fom^oux; l^nte^ 
land seconda^ symp^^ 
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^ begin ai the bogin^in^ : when a |>aihogeiietie dose of a . 
into the organism, it acts upon the cells of some particular ^ 
opium upon the neurine cells of the brain, 8ti7chmne upon those of the 
spine, cautharides upon the secemhtg cells of the kidneys, and mercury 
upon the epithelial cells of the lymphatic glauda 
What does the drug do ? 

If it roqxtiree lin excess of a normal excitant to disorder or change the 
normal grmnilar motion of the cell, while a very considerable increase 
merely adds to the uonnal activity, is it to be credited that the feelde, 
vrus^pimt action of a pathogenetic dose of a drug can change a normal 
cell motion. At least, if this is not admitted, it will not, assuredly; be 
denied that the dose of a drug might be so minute that it would only 
increase the normal cell motion or function. Tliis is the physiological 
significance of the ALTERATIVES of Ancient Physic.” 

And if a dose can lie so small as only to .accelerate tlie normal motion, and 
thus increase normal function, is it possible to determine the precise dose 
necessary, and the exact time requu’ed to change or disorder function. 

There is a great relative difiereuce in the jujtivity of drugs. Some seem 
to act only on cell contents, some on nuclear, and some on both. It is quite 
possible, rfter all, that it may be resolved into the law of quantity. 

Eor instance, a little electricity or mecluinical force may fte, and ia, a life' 
and functional excitant, bntas we Intve already shown, when greatly in excess 
either of them may ariest both nuclear and ceil motion. Doubtless a very 
minute dose of the upas tient6, or prussic acid, would only increase cell 
motion ; but in a very considerable dose, they arrest cell and nudeax motion 
precisely like electricity and mechanical force. Dose, then, is merely 
relative ; intensity or activity being the equivalent of qmntity. A grain 
of magnesia can have no perceptible effect, and an ounce' only disorders 
tlie function of the epithelial cells of the alimentary tract. One twentieth 
of a grain of calomel will increase the activity of the bile-cells ; twenty 
grains may disorder all the epithelial cells of Hie whole digestive appandau^ 
Admit that the law is quantitative as regards the drug ; it by no means 
follows that it is so in regard to the cell. Experiments prove that a dose 
producing symptoms in one oiganism (person) may have no appoint aeti(m 
in another. We have time here only to remark, that susceptibili^ to drug 
actions depends, not upon blood vessels, or nerves, or lymphaHcs, or gh^s, 
or c«)lor, or civilisation, or refinement, or ** delicate sensibilitiesb^ itpon . 
the original constitution of the granules of the cell and oi the^nudeua ; <on 
the size of the cells ; on their proximity ; on their freedom teem undit^ 
subjection to proper, pressure, and on the fluidity of cell eontesita.'s. If, fti 
instance, ^re is too large a proporthm of water in the odl* the motion vl# 
l>e accelerated, but the functional product scanty .; if tno Uttle^ the mot^ 
will' be retarded, and the products imperfect So of pressure, and all other 
eonditions, vaiymg from a perfect normal standard. ^^rrame dllntshlMf. 
hi this respect, exists iu Hio cell in the entire ‘^micamoo^*' . 
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or dose 'tHU «aiuie patbogeneiic aympfoms t Manifoitly th^ 'dbae 
^wluc^ li^u or late; chwgiss tihe nomal motion of cell contents ao nraiifti as 
to prodnoe a diange of function. For change of function is the <)iily 
dence vre can have that a drug has acted as a drug. 

The simple increase ci the normal motion is not the j>athogenetic dis> 
order—or disease g^erating action—of a drug, because it is not a dis- 
ordiST or disease at all Again, it is not in any ^uoper sense drug action at 
all, inasmuch as it is only a simple increase of what existed before, and hot 
in any way characteristic of the drug, being common, not only to all drugs, 
in some quantity, but to all excitants. 

Drug symptoms, then, are only tlioae phenomena that ajq}ear after the 
drug has changed the cell motion from normal to abnormal, aud this a1>- 
normal motion will continue until the drug is withdrawn, or eliminated, or 
has by pertistence, or excess of action, arrested cell motion, as in paralysis, 
or changed the constitution of the granules, and introduced some other 
motion or function, as in fatty degeneration. In either, or any like cose, 
however, there can be no drug-action recognized. Paralysis is not a patho¬ 
genetic symptom of any drug, nor is any drug directly horomopathic to {>ara- 
lyaia It is an entire loss, or absence, of cell motion or function. It may 
1 m a consequmice of the action of a drug, but is not a primary, or secon¬ 
dary, or any action of a drug, whatever. 

. From the first ])athogenetic symptom to the last, a drug always acts in 
the same line. It effects a certain change peculiar to itself ; on alteration 
in the specific normal direction of the cell granules; and so lung as it can 
maintain this change of motion, there will be change of function, or drug 
symptoms. 

Immediate!}' the drug is withdrawn, the normal motion, under the in¬ 
fluence of the nuclear force, will be resumed, or at least that will lie the 
tendency- This is functional dik>rder. Bat if the drug has changed the 
constitutimi of the granules, so that they are not of the same form, or size, 
or dentity, or material, we have structural disease. 

In passing we may remark, that some drugs seem to act more in the 
same ** line” with nonnal excitants, and require a much longer time, and 
much larger doses, to disorder function, than others. 

Again^ some drugs cause only fancti<Hml duK>rder, though taken regularly 
for long iMSiriods, while others immediately produce struotur^ disease. , 

Apfdy.the prindpleB we have sought to establish, to our Materia'Medico, 
sad i3i0K» wouM be a wild scattering of sympt(mis^ It is now compleMST 
hihibered, add dogged, Mtd swamped with " primary and secondary,” and 
nim-speeifif^ apd “curative” sjumptoma, not one of which has any busixiess 


To pi^ve a drag, we need first to detddmine precisely what the drug^ia ; 
iMay;t,i lhe suaceptibiU^ prpver. ' Then give the least dose 

^ -in the normol Rendition d the provar.> l«st the 
eymptoms be carefuhy observed, and determme if possible what part is 




fintt iicted U[k>ii by the drag. It is highly importiuii at the outpetto 
determine whether the symptoms resiilt from the diraot or indirect actioii 
of the drug. ' . 

For instance, the first 4ira^ symptoms are irregular or prolijmged contrac¬ 
tions of the muscles—altered muscle-cell functami. Does the dragsact 
directly, on the muscle-coUs, or indirectly, on the ueurine-cells. that iundsh 
nerve force tO muscles ? 

Or if tihe drug symptoms are nausea, faint feeling at the stomach, gHping 
in hypogastrium, pr^suro in the right hypochondrium, heat in the rectum, 
and bilious stools, does the drug act directly on the inner surface of the 
iutcBtioal canal, or does it act on the bile-cells, causing an increiuied 
quantity of Idle, more or less changed 1 If the first, then they are all drug 
symptoms; if the lost, the mere abdominal symptoms ju’e ].>athogcnetie of 
some kind of bile, to be determined by analysis, and only the liver itynjp- 
toms are to be accredited to the drug. Ttiey are the only drug symptoms, 
and sU the consequent ones belong to the bile, and are, simply, evidences of 
die increased secretion and vitiation of the bile, and not drug symptoms at alL 

Similior phenomena follow the ingestion of aJi excessive quantity' of 
digestible food, causiug excess of portal blood. Excess of portal blood 
causes excess of bile, and excess of bile .all the other symptoms. Haying 
determined the jdaoe where the drug really acta, special histology will be 
3 'our guide, and physiology your teacher, in determining tlie value of every 
symptom as it appears.; and you can select from the mass tlie characteristic 
symptoms at sight. 

This is the true relatimi of physiology to drug proving, and is infimtely 
bettor tlian poisoning puppies and strangling kittens in search of secondary 
symptoms and structuriU lesions. From this point it is but a step to 
region of therapeutics, where we feel inclined to stray, but dme forbids. ^ 

Before we dose, however, we cannot refraiu from suggesting that far 
too much importance seems to be attached to the “one remedy” dogma. 
Polyphaionacy is doubtless erroneous in theory and disastrous in practice. 
In mixing two or more drugs, and thus bringing them in direct coataq^ ^ 
there is some risk, at least, of chemical and dynamic dirges.. Bnt it is 
difficult to conceive that a remedy which gets into the cirouTation, and is 
earned to the bile-cells in five minutes, can interfere with another introduc¬ 


ed lialf an hour later, wliioh goes directly to, and acts upon the neitrme cells ' 
of ilie spine, and indirectly on the muscle cells of the heart and aiteriea, 
and thus only remotoly, through a distiu'bed circulation, xicts on an;|^ 
organ mr tismto. If urea,, and uric add, and creatine, an^ 
sulphur, and cMorin^ and pbips{>hora8, and spdt, and.pctkdv^a^ Time^. ■ 
and magnesia, and sulphuric add; and idtcqphpric add, or their ptroaim^ 
cimuents, can be hustled through the arteries and vdns, like .various 
artides of commerce which are rushed throng the thoror^fa;(ea dP 
.city, and each safdy reach ita ^ifpropriate destination, w«.ne^ l^rve no 1 

toe reenlt, when We are^tora that we have intrudnoed IhqpeqpiSr 
disorder of one osj^an, if we are obl^d, ditoctiy al^, to. 
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mth (Hie designed lor the disorder 0f ancrfher. And «tth(»ugli, ns nn indivU 
dnaJ, I would duKonntenAnoe the ptndSce, it would ho a ps^ouable cid> 
dttlitjf if ono should believe that firo or store drugs, introdueed tt^getbor into 
^ orgutism, might safely and ndthout interference, finally ro4ch ‘their 
proper destinatioD, and each act as specifleaUy aa if there were no othw drug 
h> the {diarnuK^, or is the world. 

Iteooveriea, at leasts follow such preaoriptiona, and why jiot cures 1 

The carbonates, and chlorides and allies, and aciclB, and aulj^hnrf and 
phceqphorui^ and lim^ move harmoniously along in close proxiidity for half 
a century or more, and why should they elbow and quarrel with their •fnfiiiiii' , 
teshnal relatives, when introduced by some young, ambitions, and enterpri¬ 
sing prescriber. But seriously, if it is allowable in extreme cases to'repeat 
tlie dose every few minutes and even alternate medicines when contradictoiy 
symptoms appear, why not, where there is less rtrgeruy, in cases equally per¬ 
plexing aud contradictoiy 1 The fact is, that disease is neither praCtic^ly 
nor yet theoretically a unit; and, though it may be true in the abstract, 
that no two abnormal actions can bo carried on in the same place, at the 
same time,. in the same organism, it is equally true that two pathogenetic 
forces may act on the very Irame c6ll contents at the same time, producing 
modified results moi'c or less unlike those of either when acting separately 
on the same oelia If a man is exposed to a dozen pathogenetic agencies at 
once, and two or thiee of them are specific irritants of the bile-cells, it is im¬ 
possible to conceive that either should produce its own pure and unmixed 
symptoms. Probably all of them would act, and each would certainly ■ 
modify the action of the otliers. The result would be, practically, a mixed 
disease, in which the keen observer would disoolrer unusual and perhaps 
incongruous symptoms, having thmr similars in the pathogeneses no 
proven drug. The ^secific ])oisous of scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, etc., 
etc., certainly modify each other, though they do not act equally and alike 
on the self-same organs, tissues, aud cells. 

It is iUogical to conclude that either or any of the pathogenetic agencies 
stand aloof and refrain from Interfering with the action of anotiier, except 
du Compulsion. It is certainly ntJt impossible tliat two or more diff«eut 
disorders may, at the same time, ocjcur in the several different kinds of cells 
of an pigan, each being measurably independent of the othw'. The bile- 
cells, for example, might be disordered Jjy a specific cause, and the paren¬ 
chyma of the Hver by a general one, and a drug that will ac* on one will 
not act at all upon the other. Shall we give one reiiie<iy and cure tlio 
parenchyma, and then another and cure the disease the bile-oells, "or shall 
^ 'alt^^te the medicines mid cure both together. But we can go ev«m 
further. The oontttits of the cell may be disordered without immediately 
affecting the mdewk-^irmted mt<aes Medical and Surgical J»mrudy Ja- 
i^Uiuy, 1^. 
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im 

Currcspettbfna. 

Tf) THE EDTTOE OP THE CAfX^UTTA JOURNAL OP MEDICINE. 

Dkar Sie,—I n yonr article on the treatment of cholera you state^ 
“ dianluea, it apjMarB, must bo a very rare symptom of fisniplinr ; the 
involnrUarif diarrtiMa noticed by Jahr must have been tlie effect of an extreme 
dose,” Again “ the nausea and vomiting axe not frequent effects of camphor ; 
in all (the reported cases of poisoning these do not figure at jJl.” You cite 
the case of a child from practice, but attribute the symptoms more to the 
largeness of the dose of camphor. Again, the author of the jiamplilet 
“ Homoeopathy Expounded and Exjmsed,”speaking of camphor states,“you 
arc all sufficiently .acquainted with this substance to know that if given to 
.*1 jHirsoii in Iiealth, it will not jiroduce cholera, or any thing like cholera.” My 
luimblc observations do not subshintiate these statements. To cont>boratc 
the fjMJt, that camphor in large oioses do bring on cholenaic symptoms when 
taken in liealtli, I beg to bring forward two cases which came to my notict> 
in private prsu’-tice. 

Case 1.—A child aged 18 months, accidentally got a piece of purified 
camphor (cake) weighing nearly a draclim and ate it all. About an hour 
after, violent ptirgiug and vomiting set in, and the child became collapsed 
m 4 or 5 hours. At first I thought it was a case of geuuine cholera, but 
on enquiry I leanit the true cause of the malady. Bestlessness, intolerable 
thirst, and siukiug of the eyes, coldness of the body, copious rice water 
stools, frequent vomiting, feeble pulse, in fact all the symptoms of cholera 
snpcrvenctl. The child’s life was in danger but fortunately it rallied by 

judicious allojKithic treatment. 

Case 2.- A boy itged 3 yeax-s, suffered from purging and vomiting after 
taking some camphoi-, (quantity not known); no other serious symptoms 
supervoued, but the action of camphor was well marked. 

I remain, &c., 

% 

B. M. Sircar. 
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ON THE PHYSIOLOGIC \LTiASIS OF 
PSYCHOLOGY* 

Tirii great and fundamental difleronee between the study of 
Mind and the study of tlie other Objects ofNatiue, consists 
in this, that there is only one possible mode of imjiiiry in res])ect 
pf the latter, wh’reas there is a two-fold modc^of in([Uiry 
111 respect of the former. Material objects can only be studied 
obje(*tively; all the information that we can gatlier about them 
IS throug-h tlie media of our senses; we cannot by sheer dint of 
tliinking come to any knowledge of their projierties. Mind, 
liowc\er, can be studied both objectively and subjectively, that 
is, by tlie observation of its own phenomena, or by the observa¬ 
tion of the phenomena of other minds. 

Now this additional, the subjective mode of inquiry in reference 
to the phenomena of the mind is no doubt a great advan¬ 
tage. The more instruments of research we possess, the more 
accurate ai\d thorougli mii&t be our knowledge of the objecta 

* Being the butntandf^of a Lectqi« dehrered bjr the Editor at a Bleehl^ 
«f the Cannittg tnetitute, Howrah, bold in April, IfldO. 
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of research. And nothing? can ho more gratifying to us th^ 
that for the study of ourselves wo need not go much beyond 
ourselves, that we only have to look within, tuni our consciousness 
from the external world to itself, in order to know what is 
going on there. 

But this advantage has been, hy reason of its being an advan¬ 
tage, a serious impediment in the way of the progress of our 
knowledge of Mind. Tlie subjective method, being in appearance 
at least, by far the easiest, has been had recourse to in the inves¬ 
tigation of mental phenomena to the neglect of the objective 
methotl. All ancient intjuiries about the mind, in fact, if not 
exclusively confined to observation of its phenomena in i!)divklual 
conseiousncs.s, at le-ast were pursued chielly in that direction. 
In cousefiucnce of this oaeh observer looked upon himself as an 
-authority, and his speculations necessarily took a tincture from 
the )>ecullaritieR of his own mental constitution. It was of eoui-se 
impossible not to make references to mental phenomena as 
observed in others, but this was only to confirm the view's 
already developed by observation of phenomena in one-self. In 
(*ther words, the ohjectiv'c observations were always subordinated 
to the subjective. The final appeal uras always to the individual 
. eonseiousness and not to outward facts which are ojien to the 
observation of all. The subjective method is easy only in 
appearance. It is true we have not to go beyond ourselves; hut 
it is not the less true that self-scrutinization is the most difficult 
of all our memtal acts, es|>oeially when it is for the piirjiose of 
observing the evolution of the phenomena of consciousness, the 
laivs of their genesis, sueeession, and as8<x;iation. For the 
moment wo turn our attention to any phenomenon of the mind 
it. ceases to be, it becomes a thing of the past, and we can there¬ 
fore examine it only through memory. But besides this, the 
8ul>jeeti\’e method alone is absolutely incompetent to give us any 
information regjirding the mental life of the infant, the 
the insane, the brute; and further it cannot eten^give ns fffie 

whole information regarding tiie adult mind. There are stat^ 
of the mind which are perfectly unconscious and therefore cannot 
-come within the domain of consciousness. Hence it is tlmt 
of the most difficult problems of psychology have hitVeito iiiet 
^■ith no satisfucltir) .feoluti<m. Hwice ^ never-iC^in^ 
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between idealism ^d realism; also as to whether the faculties 
ef the mind are fundamental^ primitive and innate, or whether 
they ore the mere creations of circumstances, whether all our 
ideas are innate or all acquired, or some inuatc and some acquir¬ 
ed ; as to tlie essential distinction between reason and instinct, 
between msin and the brutes. , 

It is only recently that the objective method lisis hejyun to have 
that degree of attention paid to it which its imporiauee dt'serves j 
and accordingly a much more acuiirute ])hilosophy of the mind 
is now being raised on solid foundations, on Iho ohservatiou of 
its plienoinena in all its phases, and conditions, normal and abnor¬ 
mal, in the animal scries from the dawn of its first manifestation 
in the lowest animal up to man, and in man Tn>m the dawn of- 
its activity in infancy to its apparent decline and cessation in 
extreme old age. 

Hut even this is a most imperfect study of the mind. One 
object in Nature is related to all the other obji*ctsj and xio 
object can be studied in itself. The very fact of an object being 
studied shows that it is studied in relation b> at least one oilier, the 
mind that studies. This is the simplest study of an object that, 
can be conceived, and it resolves itself into this: Ilow does it 
affect the mind. The amount of knowledge thus obtained is in- 
huitesimal. Tliorough knowledge of an object consists in a know¬ 
ledge of all its possible relations with all other objects. 

The study of the mind as we have described above has refer¬ 
ence only to its relations with other minds. Bui j|;liis is not all 
and therefore should not be all. The fact stares us in the face 
that the relationship of mind to mind is never direct, hut always 
through an intermediate material organization. Whatever in 
essence mind may be, the fact is too patent to be disjmted, that 
it can only manifest itself to other minds by means of this organ¬ 
ization; nay it depends upon that organization for ifs own 
growth and development. Hence the necessity of the study of 
the mind from a new point of ^’^ew—from the side of organiza¬ 
tion. 

Apart from tlie difficukles inherent in the nature of a physio- 
logi<^l study of mind, other difficulties have been strewn in this 
path o]r the BeientU»a*^nquirer in the shape of objections to this 
of study^ physiological inquiries concerning the mind 
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liave always lieen aud stilLare looked upon witk snapicion.^ "lit |e 
feared these inquiries tend to the demonstration nf the material 
nature of mind, which, it is supposed, compromises its di}jinity> 
and is incompatible with its iminortality, and thus ultimately 
shakes morality and religion to their very foundations, llenfse 
the opposition all iiiresti»?ation of mind through the medium 
of physiolo«^y. But this is an ag^e in which the torch of free 
inquiry has been lighted, never to he extinguished. It is allowed 
to shed its Iwams upon every ncwk and corner of nature apaii 
altogether from the consequences, without a thought as to what 
might be thus revealed. T!te religion and the mrwality that can¬ 
not stand the light of knowledge are not worth having, and can¬ 
not be of any use to the human ra(te. 

Bnt as wc shall presently see ]diyKi(jlogica1 inquiries do not tend 
to the subversion oi* morality and religion. In our humble opinion 
they establish them on sur<‘r and stabler Toimdations than ever. 
Tliey do not reveal the nature of Mind, but oul}?^ the condi¬ 
tions of its development, growth, and manifestation. 

The material organization upon which the mind depends for its 
functional activity is the Nervous System. This system in man 
and the higher animals is a double system, consisting of the sym¬ 
pathetic or organic and the c(webro-spinal. The sympathetic s^’^stem 
is concerned in regulating the vegetative fumrtions of the animal, 
functions which minister to its nutrition and reproduction. We 
therefoi*e leave it out of our present inquiry. 

The ultimate elements of which the nervous system is composed 
are fibres or rather tubules and cells. The tubules starve a» 
conductors of impressions or nervous energy, and the cells sarve 
to receive, modify, and originate nervous energy. The cerebro¬ 
spinal S 3 'stem is composed of a peripheral portion which consists 
only of fibres, and a central of axial system, called the cerebro¬ 
spinal axis or centre, and lodged in the spinal column and crani¬ 
um. It is in the spinal cord and the brain that we meet 
cells and fibres. Three orders of cells ai*e recogrfized in this 
system, and are respectively called ternary or simply refiex beang 
those that are found in the spinal cord and the medulla 
secondary or sensory being fSiose which are fimnd in the glid^li- 
^onic masses at the base of i^e bimn> the tuber imBnlasrB, the 
;«irpoi'a qtaidrigminina, tl^e thalhmi optici,^ nnd the eeirppm 
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«triHia ;, and the primary or ideational and emotional vvliieh are 
jaeen in the edrtical portions of the hemispheres. 11 is ivell to men¬ 
tion here that eadb cell receives, is coimectt'd or rathei eontinuows 
with one or more tubules. The nerves of the senses terminate in 
the {^anjyhi^ the base of the Brain. These jjjinglia are tberefoire 
the theatre of all our sensations, and have henCfe been called the 
sensory gani^lia or in the a^greg'ate, the sensoriura commune. 
From these gnnjylia emerfye fibres which radiate towards the peri¬ 
phery of the hemispheres and there terminate in the cells of the cor¬ 
tex. The cells of the cortex anj not hehjro^oneously scattered 
hut are arrang^ed in layers, of which at least seven have been enti- 
merated by Kolliker, Loekhavi (/larkci, and otliers, so tliat the 
cortical {jrey mattiT is a most exquisite, com[)licated, and delicate 
piece of mechanism. The hemispheres of the brain have three well 
marked divisions, corrospondino: to three well marked divisions 
in the skull, and named, the frontal (H* anterior, the parietal, coronal 
or middle, and tiu* occipital or j)oslerior. Lockhart Clarke and 
Sehriider Vanderkolk have suecseeded in discovering that the 
nerve-cells in thc.se regions arc different in structure and 
arrangrmont. 

Now it is an irresistible deduction from anatomical st.i*uotiu*e 
and physiological evidence as derived from observation of mentiil 
phenomena in the whole animal scries that the cortical cells of the 
hemisplicrcs of the brain are the seat of menial life, of ideation, 
emotion, atfcidion, and volition. Pathological researches and vi- 
risecitioiial experiments have amply confirmed the above deduction, 
.Schroder Vanderkolk has ventured to assert that he ** never failed 
to discover pathological changes in insanity, and that when intel¬ 
lectual disorder sj>eeially has existed, he has found the cortical layer 
under the frontal lobes to he darker-colored, more firmly connect¬ 
ed with the pia msder, or softened ; in mclarieholia on the other 
hand, where the feelings mainly are excited or depressed, the 
pathological changes were fomid prin<npally in the convolutions 
of«the upper and hind lobes. In old age when the memory 
jbe thinks that the cells of the corticu} layera are visibly 
^afei^phied." 

Thus far anatomiets and physiok>gbts are uaammonsly fl^eed 
m to the^tiirco prinwry differentiation of the cerebral InM^dtspheres 
ipt bbe pci-foraannee of the three primary classes of mental action. 
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mt^llectual, emotional, and afi^tive. You are undoubtedly «wa>re 
that the differentiation has been carried much further, even to 
the extent*of assignings to definite convolutions some distinct 
function. The person who was the first to inaugurate thM 
minute physiology of the brain was the illustrious Gall. Though 
physiologists ai;p not yet agreed as to the minutias of his system, 
yet it is unmistakable that evidence is mustering strong in 
confirmation of it. In fact the primary differentiation we have 
mentioned above is what occoi’ds strictly with the system of 
I>i. Gall. 

One of the profound thinkers of the age, Herbert Spencer, in 
his Principles of Psychology has observed that, localization of 
function is the law of all organization whatever; separateness 
of duty is univei’sally accompanied witJi separateness of structure, 
and it would be marvellous were an exception to exist in the 
cerebral hemispheres. 

Let it be granted that the cerebral hemispheres are the seat 
of the higher psychical activities; let it he granted that among 
these higher psychical activities there are^ distinctions of kind 
wliieli, thougli not definite, are yet practically recognizable; 
and it cannot he denied, without going in direct opposition to 
established physiological principles, that these more or less 
<lifferent kinds of psychical activity mnst be carried on, in more 
or less distinct parts of the cerebral hemispheres. To question 
this is not only to ignore the truths of physiology as a whole, 
hut especially those of tJie physiology of the nervous sjTBtem. 
Now there is either some arrangement, some organization, in 
the cjerehrum, or there is not. If there is no organization, the 
cerebrum is a chaotic mass of fibres incapable of i)erformmg any 
orderly action. If there be some organization, it must consist 
in that sjune phyriological division of labor, in which all organi¬ 
sation consists; and there can be no division of labor, physio¬ 
logical or other, of which we have any example, or can form 
any conception, hut what involves the concentration of 
^‘inds of activitjf in special placesP 

Dr. 'Richardson^s recent researches on the local independency 
of nervous function,” s» evidenced by the subjection of distinct 
pfjvtions of the nervous centres to extreme cold, have remarkably, 
iuftdcd in the same di|pction. As the result of these experiinento; 
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it ii{}pcara to Dr. Eichardson ** as though the hrain were made 
ii|p of portions of the same matter all united to one oi^fanism, 
but distinctly mapped out into insular divisions eadi wdl 
separated from its neighbour, and having its own duties.” ''Wo 
would bo unjust,” adds he,‘'not to allude to the circumstance 
that by the process of analogical reasoning, the argument of 
Cl all is veiy powerfully strengthened. If each portion of the 
uervou-i system which goveims motion is an independent local 
centre of power, it is a fair inference tliat each portion of the 
nervous system governing the mental acts is also an iudeiwndent 
centre of power, for it is not probable there would be two methods 
for the ref'eption of force in one series of organic structure 
. which representing itself as grey or white matter, possesses 
the same phjbical characteristic in respect to conduction 
of force.” 

The above howe\ er is only presumptive evidence in supjiort 
of the organological s}btera of Crall. It rests more securely 
upon direct and independent observation, to which we have 
now to direct our attention. 


(To ha continfiul.) 
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ON THE NECESSITY OF .DRCO-PBOVlIlG IN 

3g Leopold Saher^ M. . ' 

[We would call particular atteutlou to tlii^ tho<!igbtful‘«^tl eloqsotit 
ai*ticlo. Dirtig-provinga constitute one of tl»e uilin {nllafs of ra^cnal 
therapeutics. The only rtsliable jimvings we posess are, wi^ lunit h 1 
exceptions, those of Ilalmemiinn and of his immediate disciples. \Ye 
have inherited this rich legacy and we have profitt'd largely hy it. We 
owe it to tJjo immortal fouiuh’r of the ti'ue science of healing, and we 
owe it to huuniiiity, to impiove and extend this legacy. India not 
only abounds in “ barbaric pearl and gold,” but especially abounds 
in tliempeutic resources, Of all countries in the world, we shodd 
venture to sfiy, slu! pj-csi'iits the b(>st opportunities for the display 
of the god-like qualities of the physiciitii. Slie may bo truly said to be 
only waiting for the hands of the exploM>r to make over her healing 
treasures, which shall serve for the relief of man’s estate. Her sons of 
yore did w'f'll avail of the op])ortnnities at their command. A.s ancient 
nn'dical writings testify, they hiul tlone sigruv] service to humanity 
i>y tlie discoveiy of the therjvpeutic pToj)ertios of indigenous dnigs^ 
of oouThP in their own rude w’ay, in the only way, in fact, it was 
then possible to know. What can be .said of the present generation ? 
Have they followed in the ftmtKtcjw of their ancestora ? Have they 
applied their advanced kuowde-dge to tlie discovery of tho physi^ 
h)gifliil proppi ties of dings wJiich tlieii- own countiy produces in such 
abundanoe, and w'hich proiKuries can be avaihsl of by the light of ^ 
unerring law in the treatment of disease 1 The ausw er tliat resounds 
from all quarters, and ttisoundM to our shame, is No! Is this reproach 
to conthinc ? May w-e hojie -Not f—En.] 


Nations, like individuals, have often the gaind fortune of seehigf 
themselves nnexpecitedly eurichetl with boons, the nati^^ 
acquisition of which would have n‘qnivecl years of hard labor 
in the one, and centuries of periodica! strujyg^les and revolutiqna 
in the other ease. Histoty relates in shuddering^' 
the suffering's of whole generations in attempting to 
thi^mselves fi’ora recognised errors and to more teivards 
By a wonderful Combination of circninstanees the '0k» of'Iftdii 
have been spared all those woeful convulsions' wliich hsuadly 
Ihe social transitory sta^. Civilisation in Europe 
work oif national calamities ; in India it is the work 6f petteCHI' 
■j! institutions. The tniilis rekeided to mankind by seieuti^fliv' 
r :^t4gati«ms. bad to wainder tinrongh thonsands of brrors, . 



wimIh^ faeiaispi^i|iy^e East got them aE at o^, mthioi^ t}» 
dbp;t space of to sixty years. New trains of thoughts 
dh niot so easily pass from brain to brain as material , sub^jeots 
do fkmi hand to hand, and so we find, up to the present time, 
the higher education-seeking dosses of this oountry, still in the 
same, or nearly the same position towards their European 
brethren as fifty' years before: the latter spread and gkef the 
former receive knowledge. 

Shall they always receive, and only receive and never think 
to give ? Are they always to enjoy the fruits of the labors of 
others, mthout ever thinking of repaying that holy debt, by 
actively contributing their own sluire to the increase and growth 
of knowledge? The idea is as i*evolting as it would be dis¬ 
graceful to a nation. Fortunately the supposition in itself in-. 
volves a matter of iin]>ossibility. For it is absolutely impossible 
for men thoroughly penetr.'ited by any branch of science or art, 
not to advance those branches, in one way or the other. Already 
we see some eminent men coming forth, laying their mite of 
intelloctnal labor and study on the altar of the progressing sciences, 
and their number will, no doubt, increase in time. It is on the 
other hand no easy matter, to add considerably to that vast building 
of human knowledge, since the very attempt to be possessed of 
only some of its more important apartments, surpasses the power 
of an ordinary studious mind. Nevertheless there are still many 
important subjects in every ^branch of science and art anxiously 
waiting for the right man. Here, in India, it is the intimate 
acquaintance with the difiereut products of that soil which ofiers 
a large field of investigation, and promises disclosures, importanji. 
to the various branches of seience and art. 

And in this respect, Europe has a right to look upon the «i- 
ligbtened sons of that very soil, for increase of knowledge. It 
is not the place here, to point to all possible advantages humanity 
may derive from such laborious investigations, when properly 
condtRs^; our present aim is to show how &r those labors could 
be turned to the benefit of Medicine. 

,,.When we speak of Medicine, we do not mean that eelf- 
stylsd, regular, "%itimate^' and "orthodox" art pf.heaUng,* 
tint bastard of piic^l^d learmng and deep igxmcanon) 
by tl;^ name uf Allopathy; nor do we mean that ^hqicd. of 
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PUywt', wliich out of sheoi^ '^V^^R^eutickl tm 

djrug8, seeks or pretends to sev.^ m\m 

according to physiological laws, and in expe^€oiiy the whole 
relief to be obtained for the sufferer, forgetting or igjwfrmg tli^t 
each drug embodies not less a whole array of physiold^al laws, 
when properly brought into play, be it on the liealthy or on the 
sick. Wlien we speak of Medicine we mean that science and art of 
healing, the principles and |u:aciice of which are based upon a 
knowledge derived from welUtiied, properly ascertaintxl and proved 
facts j we speak of lloiiujeopathy. This system of Medicine—^the 
only one which tlcs»'m*8 the name of a system—requires practi¬ 
tioners to be accurately and minutely acquainted with the patlio*. 
genesis of a drug, that is, with all tlu? fnncti<mal and organic 
derangements a drug is capable of producing in a healthy person, 
before going to apply it as a therapeutical agent in a c-ase of 
sickness. No drug can be properly admitted in a homtcopathic 
Materia Mediea, which has not been previously subjeeted to such 
strict and leliablc provings on healthy peraons. It is of little or 
no avail for a hommopath merely to know, that this drug is a 
purgative, the other a diuretic, the third an expectorant, the 
fourth a tonic, the liftli an astringent, etc.; for him it is of the; 
utmost importance to notice the whole array of symptoms evolving: 
themselves, when under the etf^'ct of a drug’s action, the order’ 
in which they succeed each other, and here again in how far th^ 
following symptom is a mere pliysiological consequence df 
previous one, or in how far the same is solely attributable to the ' 
genuineness of the drug’s action. He has further to distingw#'' 
bettreen thoi^ organic and functional derangements arising in't 
proven from the drug’s chemical action or from its acting in 
system by its mere bulk and massiveneas, as a foreign body, fimn} 
those other derangements caused by the drug’s vital affiimty 1| 
certain organs. The primary and secondary action of a drag fcsnsl 
another subject of careful, observation and distinction^ whidiL 
again can only be properly studied when due notice is taken of 
the dose and repetitiion of the proved drug on one ha&d> iiad dt 
the sensibility, idiosynemsy, temperament, age, and sex .cff ilie' 
farover on the other. In a word tlw h<waa»imth> has 
the pathology of a dntg’a aedioa in it»r>wllole extent aii4 
kxstbre tdlowing^ biauself to .<»$nvert 1# deieaaehpipdTici^tii^^ 
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Uito ft remedy, ftjfititdy wliieh cxui i>nly be cultivated by vftried 
mcperinients on he^fby persons, if m‘ really wish to guard chi' 
patieabi from '‘llutt onemiui “ kill or cure^*«treatmenl, or fi.'om 
that other “ leaving to Nature^^-treatment, which helples'^ly looks 
upon the Various SttfferiHgg of mankind, in the face of all tSje 
remedial provisions Nature has disseraiuatt'd throiiglioutthe world. 

The flora of India is immensely rich in dni^t' of its own. M'he 
KaVirajs have for tliousands of i oars pro* I Medieine through 
their agency, and it cannot he denied that they dul ofiwt and 
still do etfwt cures, where the regular system of treatment pnivos 
impotent. VVe liave even lately seen the government of India 
introducing these indigenous drugs into public disfionRarioH 
for the sake of economy. But what will easily do for Allopathy, 
eaiuiot so easily be done for Ilomceopathy. The allopath uw,s 
a purgitive for tlie purpose of meehanieally evacuating the 
liowels, every suhbiunee which will fulfil this ohjoei is a wol- 
eomo agent for him to remove, momentarily or palliativcly, a 
state ot constipation. The hom(eo])ath who, by contrast, seeks 


to remove constipation, by such drugs Which would produce on 

i aliliy a similar state, will only then suecoed, when the 
ity between tlic pathogenesis of tlic drug and the idio- 
state of the patient coincides with their respective patho- 
Constipation may arise from an irritable and spasmodic 
: the colon (Nux V., Ignat., etc.); or from an unusual 
hness of the muscular coat (Opium, etc.); or from a sub- 
ic state of the muscular fibre and motor iierv^ (Plumbum, 
>r it may bo caused by, or be connected with a deficient 
m of bile (Merc., Opium, etc.); or by a deficiency d* the 
tn of the intestinal fluids, thereby causing a dry state 
bowels, (Alumina, Plumb., etc*.) These few enumerations 
ffioe to shew the necessity of a more intimatc aequaintance 
drug^s physiological^ action on the part of the 
nd as a consequence, the necessity of provings. 

FT ubH we Tcm^ber what has been done in America during the 
H^t twenty years in this respect, we cannot help looking upon 
ph« Flora of India as a second therapeutk: treasure, which waits— 
^ehad fain said imxiDiisly waits—^for explorers. What dkali 
■Nnmtely^ become.Af all those indigenous'drugs ? shall tbey, 
jwaot of provei's intliis country, be sent to the difi^mit 
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homoeopathic societies of EtiTope or America? We do not h^tate 
to say: such an eventual necessity would he'diixqply adis^irraoe 
to a nation, which claims, in the name of educatidh and civih^- 
tion they have received, equal rifjlits and eqnal res^t with any^ 
other civilized nation in the world. It might be going too feir, 
eventually to ehlame a whole nation for a faultj which could, 
under any circumstances be committed by a very small part only 
since it is no secret that Ilom(eopathy has not yet found 
its way to the masses of the people. Still there arc thousands 
and thousands here, and they mostly belong to that class, 
to whom European progress is atteessible, to the enlightened 
and advanced portion of the nation, w'ho intellectually represent 
indeed the nation to vrhich they belong. Should it be 
impossible to find amongst those thousands of amateurs, patrons 
and practitioners of Homccopathy, ten or twenty persons, who 
would be ready to come forward and sacrifice a few days or hours 
of convenience, for the sate of that art which so highly interests 
suffering mankind ?—Or should it l>e want of courage, which 
would deter them from empirically subjecting themselves to the 
action of an unknown drug ? 

In urging the provings o{ new drugs we are fully aware, 
that there are some members of our profession, who are strictly 
op{K)sed to any proceeding of proving new drugs. They arghe, 
that the number of medicines proved and in practical use, is 
already too great to be properly embraced and retained by the 
memory of auy jiractitiouer; that in attempting to enlarge our 
knowledge of drugs by the jHjrpetual research after new 
healing agents, our knowledge in this respect must in the course 
of time, necessarily lose in depth, in the measure as we are gain¬ 
ing, dr believing to gain in extensiveness and enlargement; 
that we should therefore try to restrict as much as possible the 
number of our remedial agents, in order to be eiii^led to have 
lull and thorough aquaintance with'the many-sidbd physidej^cal 
and healing virtues of each of them. Well founded as Ihih 
undoubtedly is, its advocates have n^ertheless heartdy vrslcamed 
>at every time, such new remedies,’ or rather snch newlyi proved 
remedies as have been foand of a general and practioEd to . 
'the physician, ^ey preimribe j|itst as often as 'otheis>ihi4h. 

, l«)doph. ‘ pelt;; actea lac,,' glonoine, etc./ fuid^ 
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il^;^te to, con^fess. th^ Iwve found one or the other 
of.these remedies .ectwally indispnsahle in cue**/ The 

.feet is, the dangler aUuded to by the advocates of the above 
^^utioned prmciple, does not lie in the process of provii% drugs; 
but in their therapeutical virtues being, as a rule, extolled by ^ 
painstaking prover, thereby mislcnding many a practitioner to 
abandon his long established experience lor a novelty's sake. Add 
there is another fact of not less importance, connected with the 
whole affair of drug proving consisting in this, that wc often 
have to prove ten drugs, before we might hit upon one, the 
pathogenesis of which is wortii recording. But all this cannot do 
. away with the laudable attempt at bringing to light the true and 
reliable curative qualities of clinically unknown drugs, since there 
is, and there can only be one rational method of clmiting their 
healing virtues, the method, namely, of ascertaining beforehand 
their pliysiological action on healthy pereons. 

All of us know that India is stully rich in diseases of her own ; 

• she has at the same time a rich and varied flora of her own, 
that is to say, her soil spanfianeomli/ produces plants which 
are not found to grow in the same way, in any other part of 
the world. Considering tliat these plants undoubtedly embody 
healing virtues in many diseases, should there be no connection 
between these two phenomena of a peculiar type of diseases and 
a peculiar type of drugs «^multaneously and exclusively existing 
at on© and the same place ?—Let us hear what Teste in the 
mtrodnetion to his Materia Medica has to say on this subject. 

. “ Tl» more we investigate the general relations*of our reputed 
drags with the disease to which man is subject, the more we 
are struck by the curious circumstance that it is precisely in 
the districts where certain pathological affections prevail, we 
by some admirable arrangement of the Creator, an abun¬ 
dance of tlie substances which are most capable of curing them. 
Thk i^Mdenc^ may only be the necessary result, of cliniiatic 
byg^tnetrio, or telluric influences which, acting simultaneously 
>np9n the plants, animals and men of one and the same region, 
-.create in them certain elements of simUitode, of which the 
e^laii^ to us the consequences in the patho- ^ 
^prder. Let: these cpinWei^j be accounted for in any 
you please, n^bat sjsems to imie irrefutable is, that it 




exists. To cite a few exampl(3s, the- bUkr-svmt, wrjiicli Is 
siftdii stiecossfully g^ivon for' the effects of a tepjppi’a^y^ ov . 
loTigtKl stay ill a cold and damp atmosphere, prefers damp »n4, 
cool localities. The on the contrary, which grows^ 

on mountain-tups, corre»i)oadg, as is well knov«'n, to.inffam** 
matory fevers and iwinte phlegraasins, to which the inhabitants 
of mountainous *rcgions are particularly exposed inconsequence 
of the habitual vigor of their constitution and their sanguiuoue 
temperament. Wliilst 'the Nux- Vomu'a which is so often given 
with success Ibr dysentery and bilious affections, grows in the East- 
Indies, the cinssio borne of these kinds of affections, we derive 
from the North-cast of Europe where the scrofula is indigenous^ 
the vuM patmi/ wliose efllr'acy in this disease has been so often 
verified, (hpaira is jierhaps the only remtnly with which tiie 
plica poloniea has ever been cured, and this drug is nowhere 
more abundant than in P(»ltiiid. The octfrchf, which is an admir¬ 
able antidote against the jioisoti of the crotalus and the coral 
snake, grows almost exclusively in regions inhabited by these 
dajigoi’ous reptiles, etc.* But should we conclude from these facts, 
which it would he easy for us to iriultiply to an infinite extent, 
that each of our drugs is excluMively adapted to the endemic 
inaliulios of the countries whence it is obtained, or at most to indi¬ 
viduals whoso constitution is idtuitical with that wliich is generally 
))osaessed by the inhabitants of tlu‘so countries ? This question, 
however strange it may seem at first, is nevertheless of a high 
interest/’ And in a note he adds: “ Argenic and reratmm have 


both frequently om’(*d the cholera, the principal symptoms of,, 
which they contain. But what class of patients have been, 
principally cured by veratrum whiek coweg from llts mrti of ’ 
Knropr ond growg on motinfmtfAopg ? Patients with a sanguine,^ 
tcmperaraeiit, tpiick, lively, and not having been weakened bj.ia J 
long attack, like those wdio were principally cured by argeniefl 
To virliieh we may add: the growth of the cinchona tree in .. 

where fevers arc predominant. ^ 

This marvellous coincidence might find, as hinted bjf Dr. Testq, 
the law of Similia SivuUhttg Cni'aulitr, its true explanation. Eyety' 
drug is, by virtue of its pathogen^is, the representative of a , 


■ * We have tried, at two different occasious, to antidote the 
Into by ttje same drug but with no result. 
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ifteiise/ Itliere is then a latetit foree emlwclied in drujr- 
fiubefeliftcc, \*irliic)i foice will Iw set free tlio momwit ite emlic4y- 
irig ihdlecules aw properly brought into contact, with those cells 
whieh compose the living human body. The ellect of that force 
will be a functional ch'rangeincut of tliose organic cells which 
are most affected by the contact of the dnig, uudconse(|nently a 
manifestation of a morbid state in llut formerly healthy system ; 
the forc« itself therefore is of a morhiiic nuf ure. Sudi morbific 
forces however we often likewise find lodged (in what bodily form 
we know not) within certain regions of the glohe, producing a defi¬ 
nite type of disease. At first sight those two mm-biflc forces, al¬ 
though analogous in their eHeets, t hat is to say, although respective¬ 
ly creating similar affections, appear to he quite indc{)endent from 
each other; and we do not hesitate, in common parlance, to desig¬ 
nate the one as a toxic and the other as an idiopathic affliction. 
At first sig'ht! .By a somewhat less superficiid consideration we are 
however often led to tlui discovery, that both forces strangely meet 
just at one and the same district of land. All the drugs cited 
above are, as we know from our provings, homosopatblc to those 
diseases which they (iurc; thus the b 'itlrr sweet w'^hi<?h prefers a damp 
cool lotiahty, and which is so often successfully given for the efibets 
of a temporary or prolonged stay in a cold and dtimp atmosphere, 
produces in a healthy person a diseased condition similm* to that aris¬ 
ing from a slay in such a locality; s(» docs Nimr P'om., which spon¬ 
taneously grows in the East Indies—^the cdassic home t»f Wlioiis 
affoctions —produce this kind of affection in the healthy, and cures 
them in those idiopatliically aflecled. The same may be said 
of.all the other examples cited above : we have ouly to recur to 
the Materia Medica Para in order to gain the (jonvictiou that they 
cute by their homoeopathicity to the species of diseases in questiou- 
Tliere is then, properly speaking, a coincidence of phenomena 
with respect to certain diseases prevailing in some districts, and 
ceitalii 'plants s^ntencously growing within those districts: 

I. The coinmdence between fhe existence of certain (apparent¬ 
ly) idjbpatluc diseases and the existence of spontaneously grow¬ 
ing pl^te, harbouring a pathogenisis similar to those diseases^ 
in one and the same region of the globe; 

It. 'The coincidence of a certain type of diseases spontan^usly 
in some distiute, nith the spontaueons growth kt fhe 
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name iplflcefi of i^ch plants which prove cniutivo to those Ifcjrp^ 
of diseases; 

111. The coincidence of two qualities within one and the i^utne 
plant, to produce in the healtiiy imd to cure m the siek 
same train of affections. 

From the fiist of the above mentioned coincidences wo may 
learn, that the different morbific Ibrces predominating in certain 
climates most have more or less to do w'ith the spontaneous 
growth ot those toxic jdants of a similar pathogenetic character; 
since they both metvt, yea sometimes exclusively m<»t, id 
the same region of the globe. Tlie climatic conditions which 
generate a peculiar type of diseases must, in other words, 
be just the sort of conditions under which the spontaneous 
growth of those toxic plants is jwjssible. 

We d<j not consider it even as going too far to presume, that, 
plants of the above description may, by their grt)vvth and develop¬ 
ment act derivatively, with respect to the morbific climatie 
influences. Tt would be for instance a matter worth noticing 
if, and in how far, febrile diseases have been altered with respect 
lo their fre.quency, intensity, or the mode of their occurren^ 
in that district of Darjeeling neighbouring the Government. 
Plantations there. Ijeaving however all vague speculations 
aside, there are facts sufficient to shew that there are climatic 
itifiuenccs so natured, as to produce a definite type of disease 
when playing upon men, and to produce at the same time and 
place plants harbouring a similar type of diseases when playing 
upon vegetable germs. Since, on the other hand, the coincidencse 
mentioned above as the third is no less an established and 
general fact; the apparent marvel of the coincidence II vesedves 
iieelf into a natural eonsequence of the two others. It is in 
sense we understand the above quoted passage, runumg ^ 
follow: This coincidence may only be the neskssmry result of 
climatic, hygrometric or telluric influences, which, acting 
simultaneously upon the plants, animals and .men of one and 
the same region, create in them certain elements of simifitode,. 
of whch the similia dmilidws explains to us the consequencses in 
the pathological order. 

It is more than ptbbahle that the Indian'fibhi contains ipem^ - 
mens, which would best be adapted to cure those diseasei ^ 




Will there b 0 foundj in that same eonntry, 
epe<^enB of men, ready to subject themselves to provings of-^ 
^dntgs hf their own soil answer lies with those who are, or 

oajuhtt to be, most oone^ncd in the question. ^ 


A SKETCH OP THE TREATMENT OP CHOLERA. 

(ConUwuei from lad Ao., J9. 135.) 

V.—^Ths Staoe of Sequbi.^. It is usual to consider ilie sequelsa 
under the head of Reaction. But as they are developed after re- 
jM^on, and as reaction is not necessarily and invariably followedi 
by them, we have formed a distinct stage of them. 

The treatment of the sequel® taxes in tl® highest degree the 
judgment and discrimination of the practitioner. Hope is naturally 
aroused^ in the mind of the patient as well as of those around, 
when reaction succeeds collapse. And certainly it is a great 
disappmntmeiit if reaction, instead of being followed by 
recovery, terminates in death. This would look like a storfti- 
tossed vesstfl being wrecked when about to be brought to the har- 
lK)ar. It is therefore absolutely necessary that we should 1)6 
thoroughly iwquaitfted with the pathological conditions which may 
be developed after reaction is established, not only that we may 
the better grapple with them, but likewise that we may not be 
taken by surprise, when an unfavorable result happens. 

The sequel® are the morbid affections or diseases which become 
developed after the system has recovered from the eolhipse. They 
are due either to the rav^es of the disease itself, or to the treat¬ 
ment adopted Jper the subdual of the disease, or to both these causes 
oomhiued. The forms which they assume arc iii general the ey- ' 
prcssioii of an original, inherent weakness of the organism in all j 
©r seme of its '^pwrts. Thiis if the brain has been tl®, weakest ■ 
organ, it sui^rs most; if the lungs, they will suffer roost, and so j 
on. Or the drugn used might determine' the organ which is 
likely' to become ■ most affected. Thus the use of nareoties in,' 
exo^ might cause the cerebral organs to suffer m^t; the use 
of astringents might give rise to supprasiMon of the natural seers- ■ 
j^ons ; the use of sWnulante might determine congestion or even 
in^Sammarion of the lungs; and so on. 
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Apart from the shock which the nervous systom reoelv€%, 
the most obvious and the most dangerous effect of tJie disea^vh? 
the draining away of the water of the blood. The water earjac* 
0ff with it the salts ]>iit not the albumen of the senim. *^0 
blood, therefore, that cireiilates in the system, becomes tlucker 
in consistency.^ This circurastuuee must greatly interfere with 
its passage through the capillaries. This is aided by the loss of 
Ixjnicity of the eupillarles theinselves, (‘hiclly owing to depression 
of the sympathutu! system. lienee tlie congestion of all the 
visuera as a grand sctjui'la of the disease. This congestion 
.necessarily interferes with the fiiuctions of the viscera. Thus 
the liver fails to secrete the bile, the kidjieys b> secrete the urine, 
the stomach to sccu’etelhe proper gastric juice, tlie intestines their 
own juice.s, the luug.s l.(» acM'ate tlie bloixl, the nervous centres 
to proj[>t*i'ly control llio parts over which they preside, and 
so ou. 

There is, tlum, inoi*e or h-ss cjongestion in all the organs in exery> 
ease of cholera-; but it is nut in every case that eongestion ip 
every organ amounts tc* a[»prt:<;iab!c disease. One organ or 
another becomes the%'at of diseased action according to its o>Yn. 
idiosyncracy, or a(;eording to ilic dire(;tion given by Ireatmeirt. >' 

It is true that tlvc scfjnclie of cholera consist, chicily in conges- 
lion of the various viscera; but we must ivuiemhor that /^lis 
congestion is with an impoverished aiul ^ ji oisoued blood. The 
blood is impoverished, having become dcticicnt in some of its 
essential salts j it is poisoned, having become surcharged with 
oertain.constitueuts which mpiiro elimination, hut which owing 
tci^tlt^^alysed and congested condition of; the oigaii.s by which 
they ar<?’eliminated, have not been eliminated by them since the 
full development of disease. 

The organs, that bei’onic affected, and w'hich claim our 4 ^ten- 
tion for the diseased action lighted up in them, arc, vciy nearly 
in the oi*der of their importance, the brain, the kidneys, the 
stomach, the colon, the small intestines, the liver,, the liungs^ 
the buccal oavity, the eyes, the skin, the reproductiye organa. - 

The most fru(.|uent and the most formidable sequela* arc,.the 
affections of the brain and. the kidneys. It is gcncmllv supposed 
‘tliat the cerebral derangements arc eousc^neut upon and secK^nd- 
^•y to sujiprcssion of the urinary secretion. We believe HoWt, . 

'V ’ ' ■ • ■ 
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<^r i^t tlie btftin and the iddtiej'B Bufior piimariljr and ^molia- 
neoni^y in the fifst in&tonce, and that si^Hjeqnently th^ met npnn 
each other. The rt'-establishment of the renal se(^tion> whi^i 
opens out a safety-valve for the elimination of tlie nrea and other de¬ 
leterious products of tissue-waste, very often succeeds in rehevingf 
the cerebral orfl^ans. lienee it is that after tly? subsidence of 
the violent sym|>toms, the pur^in^, the vomitin", and the 
collapse, the first thiu"’, that is most anxiously and with just 
concern looked for, is the appearance of the urine. Nevertheless 
it is not invariably that the restoration of the fuutrtions of the 
kidneys is followed by eloarauoo of the cerebral symptoms, 
which may wo on inoreasinw to the extent of calminatinsr in 
death, in spite of copious emissions of urine. This proves one 
of three thiiiws, eitlu'r that the brain has been iiidei^dcntly 
affected, or that its derajig-eraeiits have proceeded so far as not to 
yield to depuratini** pi*oet*«sos ,i>'oinw on in the blood, or that the 
urine secreted is simply the water exuded from the blood, and 
docs not contain its ])r()})er eonstitnenis. 

Next in order of liV(|uoiiey, (tmder ordinary, aliopatlnc treat¬ 
ment,) tlioui^h not the next in point of wra\dty, are tlie derauft-c- 
nienls of the digestive ap]>aratns. Hiccough, retelling, bilious 
vomiting and diarrhoia, tympanitis, even gastritis, cntcritia, 
and dysentery, these arc the various tbrms which these 
derangements assume. Considering the rapidity with whicli 
the digiistive organs, which have been the focus as it were of 
the disease, uesume their normal state and funetions, we are 
strongly inclinctl to believe that the gastro-ciiteri<! dernngemenis 
which ftdhw the reaction of eh(dera are chiefly duo to the 
treatment adopted; and we are coniiriniKl in tins view by the faet 
that these derangements are rare occurrences under homceoputhio 
treatment. 

We have next to direct our attention to fever of an adynamic 
type which not unfre<iuent1y sets in after reaction, which, in 
feet, is an exaggerated form of rcnietion, being only an mspi'eS* 
siott of an abnonnai excitement of the circulatory system. This 
fever may be sni tfnnerk or an aeeom])anim(snt of congestion of, ’ 
the viscera. The latter, however, may be presemt without tlkjreV 
Wfig any fever ossneiated with it, and fc'kte vend. Ncverilielcss • 
in treating thie fever, it is necessary to irsiitutc a seatf^king; 
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exjunmation of all tbo orgtfba in order to ddl^et an/ oon^aativa or 
inflammatory prdcesa tlmt.iaay be f^ing on in them. 

Astheuia^ though not a very frequent, ie nevertheless almost 
invariably a fatal sequela of cholera. ^ It socms to be a continu* 
ed imperfect reaction. It is indic*ative of a most profound 
depression of the nervous system. The patient, in spite of 
the food that 'lie takes a«fd apparenlly, digests, not only does 
nut improve, but day by day ioBe*^ ground, booonms weaker 
and thinner, till at last he dies as it of inanition. „In the course 
of this, abseesscs foi-m in various jmrts of the body, the 
oornese become ulcerated and ultimately sbugh out. The first sign 
of asthenia in a cholera patient it a congestive condition of the 
eonjinictivee absoemted with want of' ln«;tre in the coinete, the 
lo^er margins of which will be found, on close inspection, to 
have become whitish, and either already invaded by an nicer 
or about to be so. In females, in addition to this state of the 
eyes there is veiy often Inemorrhage from the uterus. The 
parotid glands seem to be the first to suffer ftom tlie suppurative 
pruccbs set up in the economy. Bed sores as a rule are formed 
on tlio nates. Tii^ albo form over the scapulas. In the worst 
caBi*s, these parts become bloughing and even gangrenous. Tlie 
mucous membrane of the oral cavity liecomes red and ulcerated. 
The gums bui^i|pic spongy and swollen, and blood may ooze out, 
and ei en heemoiriiage take place from them. Caneram oris is 
not unfrequontly met with, and most especially in cases where 
calomel has been larpji^ly used. 

In the treatmesyt ^ cholera, in all its stages, luft: especially 
in the stage Of seifuelffi, the practitioner should bear in mind one 
oiroumstance which has an important bearing upon the disease 
and therefore necessarily upon the management of it. This is the 
pvoholde eomplieatinn of the disease with the existence of wunns 
in the intestinal canal. This is a most txmihlesome, and often, 
wpecially in young childr^, a most dangeton^^ compHoatioa, 
ht ," iuk is a mOqt frequnqli;, eomplioatidli too. Of 

Ifl^ 3 ^ hehnmthiftsis flgtms lari^ in iha statistiif^ ^Umae 

’ this It would seem that h(ud]^ of 

j,tflengai Is from intej|tinal. pamsitesi A isiiigle dpse df 

^santo^ine wf are expel at least a doawn of 

^Inr^'hn from imy b^ela. We do not know to what 
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p«Brtioaiar<^use to.attaibttte titia. We believe it is due to bad 
drmkmg water aided by imnaoderate use of sweet meats. It 
is a iM^iotts feet that water in Lower Bengal Whetbser of 
taidiS or streams, has sensibly deteriorated. 

After the above rapid sketch of the sequeite of cholera, we now 
proceed to consider their treatment. ‘ ^ 

Asti preliminary to all treatment it is necessary tf) boar in 
mind the condition of the blood mentioned before. To enable 
the vital fluid to supply their projiur pabulum to the Organs 
and tissues its normal composition mu«tt bo restored, the water 
and the salts that it has lost must be supplied. The water 
is easily supplied, and one of the salts, chloride, of sodium, may be 
best supplied with the food now appropriate, .namely arrow-root, 
sago, or barley water. These may be agreeably salt^, instead of 
sugared, or sometimes salted and sodietimes sugared. The car- 
liunate of soda may be administered in common bottled soda 
water (a misnomer for carbonic acid watc‘r), which will 
have the additional effect of soothing the irritated stomach. 
We have seen the introduction ofH'hloridc of sodium to have 
a charming eflect. It seems to restore animation to the whole 
economy, the organs resuming their functions much more easily 
and rapidly than they would otherwise do. There is a limit, 
however, beyond which the chloride of sodium anj'the carbonate 
of soda will not be tolerated, and it is necessary to closely watch 
tl\is, that they may net be pdshed to the extent of producu^g 
mischief. 1» 

(I.)— Ta»ATMENT OF THE ITEINAKY AND CEREAL DEK \NOEMENTS. 

Almost all the remedies, that are used succeshfully against 
the iuU development of the disease, have, as one of their distinc¬ 
tive pathogfenetic eflhcts, suppression Of the urine. Hence 
in the most favOraMe eases their employment is not only follow¬ 
ed by improvement of chief choleraic symptoms, "purging 
and vomiting, butals9^by the rapid restoration of the renal 
secretion. This happy mtialt, however, very seldom takes place 
in the malignant varieties of the disease, and in these cases ifjti 
bave to stimulate the ktdnejnr* to action by other remedies tha 
tiiose .employed during the full development of the dibCje^. 
The rexnedy upon-n^ieh’ iMyrnteopatluc physicians chieHy'^Vnly 
to tming atNSut this dcbirablc end is^ 
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‘ ' Chntham: This drug is useful both in fnijiprc^iou; itf' 
/ retention of the urine; and may be depended upon even when 
i urrt-mifi coma, delirium, and convulsions have taken plii^. 

Temhiiilhlm (turpentine) is another drug cl<wely analogons 
to canthar'iH in its airtion upon the genito-urinary apparatus, 
and m iy be li^id rei'outvJ^? to with benefit when the latter lias 
failed to act ujion tlie kidiuiys. 

Spirltm efheriH uHriri is tlie drug upon which idiopathic physi¬ 
cians chiefly I’cly in suppression of uriiu; in cholera. Though not 
so froquently .successful as the remedies mentioned above, it has 
Boractimes succeeded in cases wlicre Ibe latler had failed, and 
therefore should not be forgotten by the honKcopathie j'hysician. 
It need not be t:s.liibited iii the large dost's oidinarily employed. 
Five droiw every 3(1 to l.l minutes would be quite onougli. 

If the urine is not secreted under the action of these remedies, 
or if in spite of the secretion of the urine, the eerebral symptoms 
<lo not imju’ove, then we must have roeourse b) other remedies 
whuili have more direct iutliionee upon the lirain. Ddla-ilomia, 
hifoncyamm, futramonunn, opium, vumiab'n, and cicitla oh'osa, 
arc the drugs chiefly relied nj»on. The diff'erential indications 
of these drugs may be gathered from their pathogeneses. 
.BelWlonna, hyoscyamus, and stramoninm are close analogues 
one of the others, nevertheless there are shades of difference 
in their physiological aclums which point to them as remedies 
in distinct conditions. We employ— 

BeUiulonm, when the eoiidition of the ])rain is that of 
active congestion,—when the eerebral derangements are due 
not simply to irritation of nerve-tissue, but to determination 
f»f blooil to the nerve-eentre.s; when there are blood-sliot 
fulness ajid thrid i : tg nf the temporal artwies, flushed 
fiu*e, &c. 

Ifi/oscffamiis, when the cerebral derangomonts are mere perverted 
function dependent upon simple irritatiou of nerve-tissue tHtlnmt 
any hyperaemia of the parts. i 

' Strammum, when the delkhim h»of the maniaeal descri|^n,« 
chftrooterir.ed diy furor and a great tendency to bite. Stmmmum 
seems to stand, midway between hUathnnu and h^oicpamm in 
\ pausing detcvmixiation to the eneeplialic centres, but above, all in 
; 4»F0ilueing irritation of nerve-sulwtauoc, r 
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I Opium ii best mdieated where there is great depression of the 
jcerehral centres, more euma than delirium, and when tliere 
jappoars to be absolute insont^ibiUty to the action ot medieiiies. 

Of otamhh inJira we lure no puthugenesis in tbo hialena 
Mrdiru J*ura. We have emj»lo3ed it with sueeebs in costas 
eliavactcrized by a comatose condition, mild delirium, and 
iuvoliiutarj’ itcliiug »»!* the bcaly, especially of flie genitals—a 
poeuliarit} we have invariably loiiml in bomp-suiolvcrs of this 
country. If e\er that peculiar <*o!KUtiou, known as eutalex>S3r, 
1)0 developed, aninadts would be the best veraedy for it. 

CtLufa uroAu is very useful in eases eliaracterued by sopor, 
eoiiviilsiuns, and staling or up-turned e^’i*!?. We should have 
>aid before tliat CHcta is also useful iu to ‘tage of full develop¬ 
ment of the disease, of the sjt.wno I .et^, especially when 
file |M*t 1 oral muiseles are the MMt (I th(‘ spasins, so as bcriously to 
eonipruini.se the respiratoiw lunetion. Ctculn would be parli- 
eularl}'^ use!ill Mheii worms are the c.ause of the nervoiw 
^3 niptonis. 

(11.) TllhVTMUXT OK 'JUl. t, Isll.o-LMLRH DLll WOLMliN’lS. 

Hiccough ib one of the most floulilesome of the gastric 
deraiigcmeutb, but fortunalily we have in tin* bomicoputhie 
maleria luedica a hoi»t of remedies whith cover this s,3*mptoni. 
Ue cjui indicate onl3 a kw ol the uioi.t prominent of thm'—to 
give the indications ol‘ all would leijmre more space than wi* 
can alford to sjiare. 

IkUadonuaf lor rejieated attacks of ^ u lent hiccough; for 
hiccough which causes the patient to start up from IkkI, and 
makes him deaf till the next parox3^sm ; for night iv liiecough 
with sweat; and for l)ic 6 ongh that is followed 1)3 convulsions 
of the bead and limbs, which again by n.xusea and lassitude. 

Cictfia, for sounding, clangous ]ii<*congb. 
j ffyosepamu^i for hiccougli. with spasms and rumbling- in the 
1 abdomen, or with involuntary micturition and foam at the month. 

I Oardo fVy., for hiccough during every motion. 

’dywfw, for hiccough witli ill Jiumour. 

Puhatilla^ for hiccough with suflbeative parox3^sm8, lor faiecougU 
during sleep, or after drinking, or wlusn smoking. 

8 la/jihjf^ria, foiN*fre'juent hiccough attcndcil with nausea and 
f'tnpcfactionu 
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,, PhogpAorue, for hiccough after eatings so violeat that the pit of 
the stomach sore and aching* 

IgmiWt for hic^^ugh after eating or drinking. 

Sulphurf for hiccough with pain Lv^hind the palate^ 

BeakleB the above we must particularly consult aemUe, araenie, 
irponUtf eupmniy lachcaia, nw vom., veratrumy and tsimum. Cases 
will 'turn up which will prove so ul)stinate as to resist even the 
most nieely-Bclectod remedy. Under these circumstinoes we 
must not forget the application of mustard plasters to the 
cpigastiium, the exhibition of chloroh)rin in doses of 5 drops 
every 15 to fJO minutes, and even the hypodermic iiyeetion of 
morphia. It will so happen that when the homojopathic remedies 
taken by the mouth fail, they will succeed when introduced 
into tl»c system by Ibc hypodermic syringe. 

If in spite of the above measures tlio hiccough continues, we 
may bo almost sure that it depends upon the presence of worms in 
the stomach. If the patient’s strength would permit we should 
try to expel them, and the best means of doing this would be to 
encourage vomiting by draughts of tepid water slightly salted. 
If this cannot be done wc should try cina, lime-water with milk, 
or even santonine. 

Nausea and vomiting are another set of troublesome affixitions. 
They are the expression of an abnormal irritability of the stomach 
dejKinding, in the great majority of eases, upon an excessive 
seci'etion of its own juice, os well as upon the regurgitation of 
the hepatic secretion into it. Hence the matters vomited in this 
stage are acid and bilious. In such cases ipecacuanha and nux 
vomica are quite competent to effect a cure. Ipecac, is preferable 
when nausea simply prevails, nur when along .with nau^a there 
is vomiting. Ipecac, failing may be followed by wta, and vice 
remi. When both th^ raraedies fail podophyllum is likely to be 
of servine. When vomiting has this peculiar diaraotfflristio it 
takes place immediately after each draught of cold water^ ei^a- 
torium is the remedy. Whmi.the water drunk is thrown up alter 
it has lain some time, so as to become waran, in the stomaeh we 
should try phoaphorua. 

If. notwithstanding the esdubition of the previous rem^es, 
.the vomiting continues to he <Bstressing> 'Vm should not hesitate 
'^'to try ctirhonele of aoda witli soda water, which wffl have 
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double eiFe<^ of neuixatizmg the excessive acid secreted in the 
stomach, as well as of soothing its irritated nerves, tn vopy 
bad cases hyAroe^anie acid should be thought of. The exhibitioii 
of chloroform mternally, and counter-irritation with it externally 
over the epigastrium, are often, in very intractable cases, attend¬ 
ed with benefit. We believe both hydrocyanic i^id and chloro¬ 
form act on the homoeopathic principle, though as yet we ore not 
in possession of their full-length pathogenesis to enable us to 
select them as we do other* attested homesej^atliic remedies. 
on whatever principle they may act,'this is certain that they! act 
beneficially in the conditions for which vve liave I'ccommended 
their use, and the interests of our patients re<iuirc that we should' 
not neglect them. 

When the vomiting is the exjjression of an inflammatory or 
sub-inHammatory condition of the stomach wc should treat it 
as such. 


(To Ic continved.) 


•BARON LIKBIG ON THE NUTRITIVE VALIJJ2 OF THE 
DIFFERENT SORTS OF FOOD. 

* 

The senes of ])aj»ers by Baron Liebig on the nutritive value 
of the difiercut sorts of fond, recently published in the Lanceff 
ought to be mere widely read in India than 4n Europe. If 
the subject of Dietetics is generally overlooked in the countries 
most advanced in civilization, iis Baron Liebig C(»mplain8, it is 
grossly neglected in Hindustan. Ilie Vaids and Hakims do 
set, it is true, a high theoretic value upon suitable food, but 
their ignorance of Chemistry and Physiology, as these are now 
understood in Modem Europe, renders it perfectly useless. The 
European Physicians and Surgeons are little acquainted with 
the food usually consumed by the native; consequently much value 
cau hardly be placed upon their advice in this matter. And as to 
the medical practitioners trained up in the local medical inatitti- 
tions from whom mudi is expected in way of sanitary 
reforms, we feaivem must confess, that their attention has not 
yet bees directed to the subject un<iter noUce, m a way comtnen- 
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'BUKtte with its real iraportance. Under these circumstances, 
we are persuaded that a notiee of the papers now before us, will 
be of great service to tho native community at large, even though 
the members of our own Profession may not i*eap much good 
from it. Our main object in this article is to condense within 
a short compass ^all the essential facts which have been brought 
together by Baron Liebig. Most bf facts are not new to 
the proltssion, but theyva^'t(^iy>'apt to'4^ Ibst sight of in practi- 
<4611^4!^ to have engaged the 

•clp(^<pjtention of the oldest physician known to 

tK^’BdropOan world, as the following paragraph from his work 
on the Origin of Medicine will shew; and had physicians since 
his time set the same value upon this subject, it w'ould never 
liave remained in the state of uncertainty that it now is;— 

“And tills I know for certain, that the quality of our food and of bread 
exercises groat influence on the health ; and how can he who does not heed 
■this, or does not understand this influence, understand the diseases which 
attack man ? It seems to me necessary, therefore, that the physician should 
be acquainted with nature, and strive, if he will fulfil his duties, to discern 
what ra/«i is in relation to his food and diink and his occupations, and how 
his food aftocts the individual person. If the siime nourishment were fittt'd 
for the patient as well as for tlie man in health, nobody would have sought 
for medicine. To know what fooil is proper for the sick, this it is which 
constitutes the ph vsimu.” 

The first ample facts with regard to the animal economy 
which have been indisputably established are that the animal 
body has warmth, which it emits continually, and that the 
amount of daily work whieli it might he said to perform, volun¬ 
tary as well os involuntary, causes it to lose a considerable 
amount of force as well as several of its constituent parts. 

The circulation of the blood, the motions of the respiratory 
organs, and the worm-like motion of the organs of digestion, 
are examples of involuntary motion. The mastication of food, 
the motions of limbs and of the other parts of the body, hi all 
occupations including exercises, physical as well as mental, are 
dependent on volition. The waste thus produced in the animal 
body would cause it to wither and decay, but for the air; water 
and food it takes in. 'Phese three things then in suitable states, 

' -are essential to the groa^th and sustenance of our body, and 
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hun^r is the inner admonisher that tei]s us thefe is something 
wanting within the body, and that we must supply tiie defi- 
cienxgr.” Of those three essentials of life, food is the sul^eet of 
the present article, and we must accordingly confine oursdves 
to it alone. 

Food serves to generate warmth and ibree, as also to form and 
increase the quickened parts of the body and to reproduce those 
which are worn out. It is in fact the chief means by which 
all occurrence, in the organisation of the body, all its multifarious 
manifestations of vitality are brought about''; and according to 
the way in which it is regulated, the period of decay and deaili 
is hastened or retarded—“ hastened if the nutrition bo deficient, 
retarded if all the in ward parts, as far as this is jwssible by 
human care, are kept in a proper condition." 

The fno<l of rnau as well os those of other animals, contain 
three classes of nutritive substamres, albuminatos, respiratory 
or heat-giving substances, and nutritive salts. Albumen is the 
component part of the blood, which is the material of all the 
animated and plastic parts of the body, and becomes solid when 
heated. The albuminates are identical or nearly identical, with 
{he albumen of blood. They conUiin “ a group of substances 
found in plants, partly in solution in the juices, partly deposited 
in the seeds, and which arc found in the greatest quantity in 
the cereals." The albumen of the blood is formed from them ; 
and so tlicy furnish the material for the formation of all the 
plastic parts of the body. The albuminates are distinguished 
from the other organic substances by having an abundance 
of nitrogen and certain quantity of sulphur, “ The cheesy subs¬ 
tance (oaseinl of milk, syntonin, the principal component part 
of the muscles; albumen, or that part of vegetable and animal 
juices which is soluble (?. sic.)in heat; gluten of the cereals; 
vegetable casein in peas, beans and lentils (legumin), all belong to 
the group of albuminates." 

The respiratory or warmth-giving fflibstanoes are free of nitro¬ 
gen, such as fat, starch, sugar of milk, &c., and are applied in. 
tlie vital processes, principally—*and in part exclusively—for tiie 
generation of warmth. The nutritive salts remain in the form 
of ashes when the articles of fi>od are burned : phosphoric acid> 
}K>tasb, soda, lime, magnesia, iron, common salt, sulphuric.’acid are 
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their chief elements. These three classes of substances do not 
g-ive nourishment by themselves separately, but only nrhen they 
act in eu-operation. They are present in suitable mixinres in 
lueat, milk, and bread. 

This three-fold division of fowl i.s still maintained by Baron 
Liebig, aud he cites several intances to prove its validity. Tlic 
distinction between nitrogenous and heat-prodneing substances 
he supports by citing the exiieriments which Dr. Parkes conducted 
with two perfectly healthy atjd strong men. After a walk of fifty six 
and a half miles, performed in two days, these men, though well 
fed on substances wmtaining carbon, fat, starch, &e., lost in 
weight four pounds and one pound and a half respectively; ami 
it took them four (lays, with the aid of abundant meat food, to 
regain their original weight. Baron Jjiebig makes tlie following 
remarks on the above mentioned experiment:— * 

“ As both meo had eiijoved heivt-prodiicitig food in ahuurfaace aud us 
pnrposoly all victuals were avoided which could possibly have caused the 
foruiation of niuaiile, the lo.s.s in weight could only have been ju’odaced by 
the diiniimtiun of the miisculatory mass in the body. Had tlie loss of 
weight been C!inse«l by a loss or ev;ipm-ation of water, the original weight 
would soon liave been restored by drinking a few glasses of water, but the 
alow restomiiou of the lost weight, and the necessary co-operation of food, 
allow that the foruiatious wdiich in their natural state liad retained the 
escaping w'ater, now no longer e.xisted. 

“ 1% order that tlie intiseulav nj:Ms, or vrliat is Uie same thing, in order 
ihaf the working powers of an individuid may be kept up, it is absolutely 
necessary that in his daily food a qimutity of albuminate be consumed 
sufficient to make up for wliat is lost. A greater amount of work ii not 
to be attained, for a continuation, without a greater amount of food, 
especiaJly not without a larger amount of albuminate in the nourishment 
taken.** 

It will appear from the above that Baron Liebig sets a higber 
value upon the albuminat(is. “ It is possible indeed,'' he says . 
further in another place> " in the process of'nutrition to supply 
the place of the heat-gcneratii>g substances such as starch, sugar- 
and fat, by means of meat, but not versa; becatsse the beat- 
genoratiug substances are quite incapable from their composition 
of serving to aid in the structure of the body, and thereforeJt 
•’may be said that the ulbaminatos possess a pre-eminent value.” 
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It ie needless to mention that the above theory of Baron 
Liebig is controverted by other physiologists both British 
and continental, and that some of the most careful expcri- 
meuters believe that a given development of force, express- 
ihI in animal heat, muscular work, and menttil exertion, may be 
the eticct of several, perhaps many, supposable supplies of 
digested food, farinaceous, saccharine, fatty an^ albuminous/' 
and that the “ bhwd itself is the seat of all the chemical changes 
that develops force in the body." It is not our purpose at present 
to plunge ourselves into this controversy. Tl»© latter opinions, 
however, have found more favor from us, and are. gaining more 
and more ground as further investigations are being made by 
tlie most advanced physiologists of the day. 

The albuminates and the nutritive salts perform distinct func¬ 
tions in the animal economy, and when the former are present, 
the latter are not so necessarily. Hen's egg—^juiy egg in short— 
furnishes a striking example in this re»j>ect. Meat is able to sup¬ 
port the life of a carnivorous animal, but not so the eggs. ** A 
dog eats the egg, but does not digest it, and ip presence of a disb 
full of boiled albumen, or boiled yelk of eggs, or of both.together 
he will die of starvation." This fact is well known to chemists 
and jdiysiologists, and Baron Liebig accounts for it in the 
following paragraphs:— 

“ The nutritive salts of the egg contain, to KM) parts phosi)horic acid, 
38 i>arts potash ; meat equivalent to the same quantity of acid, contains 
140 parts pottish, being 1()2 parts mofe. Tlte egg contains lime, it is 
true, but not enough by far f(»r the formation of the skeleton of tli» 
animal. In the nutritive salts of meat the phosphoric acid is ueutralis* 
eti ; in those of the egg, on the contrary, is 30 p&r wjnt of free phoiqihoric 
acid. Now from the egg blood ought to be formed ; but blood is an 
alkaline fluid. Meat, in the nutritive process, is converted into alkaline 
blood ; the egg, <in tlie contrary, can only form hloo<l of an acid reaction, 
which is incompatible with the organic processes; nevertheless, free.phospbo- 
ric acid ia a necessary condition for the development of the animal. 
The feet is, that during the Inrooding time, the free phosphoric acid dis- 
Bolvea the carbonate of lime of the shell, which Uius gets always tliinner 
and thinner, and is at last not thicker than a ^eet of letter-pajasr. Phosphate 
of lime is thus produced, aud with it the material hitherto wanting for the 
fonimtion of the bony scaffolding of the body- of the skeleton ; and as thtf 
free acid is gradually wutralised and na^ up by the lime, the bl«)od receives 
je alkaiiue quality proper to it. 
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** ThtiB theu, iu the egg the building up of tlie aniuiAl is provided for 

in the wiflest mauucr. By means of the shell it receives the full nutrition. 

required for the development of the embryo, and is also nutritive for man 

when taken with other food whose component parts are fitted to neutralise 

the free acids or to supply the place of the missing alkalies. If we compare 

the egg with milk, we find the latter is so composed that we may look 

Upon it as a solution of the egg and the eggshell together. 

% 

“ The correctness of these condiisions is easily proved as regards meat. 
If raw or boiled meat be well soaked in wld or hot water, it loses with 
the soluble salts (phosphates) wltich tlic water draws out of it, its nutritive 
value.. The residue of the imw-t will not be eaten by any animal, though, 
perltaps, if it is mixed with a little fat, an iuexjKtrienced young dog, when 
very hungry, will allow himself to be deceived and wit of it, but a second 
time be is sure not to do so. In the soaked meat the nw^ssaiy conditions 
for its digest! vencss (the nutritive salts) arc all wanting." 

The food of man uloit^ with those of other animals serves four 
])uri)oses 1.—maintainanee of the system, 2. supply of the daily 
waste, 3. f»Towth, 1-. storaj^o of food within the body. The character 
and extent of the. wjmhige is dejicndent upon the nature of the 
work in which tlic man is enframed. Hence the g^reat difficulty 
in the sideetiou of food proper for. emdi individual even when in 
health ; and the difficulty is considerably enhanced in the diseased 
state. The latter question however lias not lieen liaiidled by 
Baron Liebijr. Neither is his troatment of the former elaborate, 
lie has eolleetod a mass of materials, and the ebief service be has 
rendered consists in having; pointed out the mistakes wbicU arc 
often committed in ]»raetiee, in ij^oranee', or rather in spite, 
of the well-known facts which Physiology teaches. Tlie differ¬ 
ent quantities of albuminates required by {>ersons followings 
different professions are fully illustrated. A wood-man in the 
the Bavarian hig'hland.s, for instance, consumes in winter about 
130 grammes ol‘ albuminates. A worker in a Munich brewery 
tjikes in from 160 to 170 grammes. For a soldier in time 
of j)eaee, 125 grammes are enough to maintain him in health; 
but in wav time, when be has to undergo a great amount of 
labor and privations, he requires at least from 140 to 143 
grammes of albuminate. " The English navvies who were s«it 
out during the Crimean war to make the Balaclava rail-road, 
and who astonished both English and French soldiers by the 
extraordinary amount of work they performed, consumed daily 
from 150 to 159 grammes of albummale.” 

' t 
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About tiie fatty or beat-^uerating substances Baron Liebig 
says as follows;— 

“Witli regard to the organic work by which the heat-generating 
eubstances ai*e fitteil for generating warmth, the same relation exists 
Itetween ataieh, sugar, dextiin, fat, and alcohoUc beverages. Starch demands 
the longest work ; it re<juires more time and more additional jiu(%s which 
the stomach must secrete, in order that it may bo httodfor passing into 
the blood, than sugar and dextrin, which are both of themselves 
soluble in water. Thus the higlier value wdudi flour possesses for making 
bi'oad is explained. By its porosity bread is more easily penetiatod by 
the gastric juice, and is soon amalgamated, Itecause a part of the starch 
in the flour lias already undergone a transmutation into dextrin, or some 
other idiuilar easily—soluble matter. Fat is slowly received into the 
circulation, but its eflect is of longest duration. Fat food is most flttod 
for winter, starch and saccharine uonrishmeut for the summer. Beverages 
abounding in alcohol act, as regards the generation of wamitli, the quickest 
of all.” 

As stated above, the three classes of 6ubstane(» contained in 
in food are required in certain j)roportions for the proper nourish¬ 
ment of man. This proportion is nearly maintained in several 
of our articles of food, as they exist in nature; but the process 
of* cooking* serves to destroy tliis admixture and to eliminate 
some of the substances necessary in our system. In saltin^f 
meat for instance, “ a certain quantity of nutritive salts 
p.ass into brine.^' Hence it is that “ fresh roimted pork has 
a jjreater nutritive value than raw ham, and this latter, atj^in, 
a higher value than boiled ham.^* In boiling vegetables a similar 
loss of potash and phosphoric acid takes place, tlius it is tliat 
roasted potatoes are more nutritious than lK>iled ones. But of 
all substances used as food for man, com undergoes the greatest 
cliange in its nutritive v^lue when converted into flour. In 
1,000 parts of rye and wheat corn are contained 21 parts, in 
weight of the nutritive sa Its, hut in- a like quantity of rye flour 
only 12 parts of the nutritive salts, and in wheaten flour only 
7. The eflect of this dilSerence is well illustrated by the follow¬ 
ing extract:— 

** One of the most excellent French pliysidana. Dr. Boudens, informs us that 
during the Crimean war, the Ihmian prisoners, accustomed as they were 
to a very coarse brown bread, were not sufficiently nourished by the 
rations of bread which the French soldieni received, and tliat it was found 
neceasiuy to increase their rationa It is a scientific fact, which 
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MaigencHe liaa^proved by experijneui that a dog dies if fed on wldte bm^d, 
^hile Ilia health does not Huffer at all if his food consists of brown bread 
(bread made of unbolted flour).” 




The eompm‘ativc*ly higher nutritive value of brown bread over 
white bread is hardly acknowledged in. practice in any country. 
It ought to become an important duty of chemists and physio¬ 
logists to watch the elimination of* substances from articles of 
food in the process of cooking, &c., and to propose a pro]5er mixture 
of different kinds of food to supply tlie deficiency of nutritive 
elements in ea<*h. Tims, the nutritive value of flour is consider¬ 
ably increased by tlu‘ addition of fruit.; so also potato soup is 
rendered more nutritive by the addition of peas. In our own 
country the mixture of rice with certain pulses serves the same 
purpose. This siil)jcct has been carefully cultivated in Europe 
as regards the food of cattle, but the tjucstion of the noiirisliment 
of man has never been properly attended to. Indeed the due 
importance of the subject is hardly acknowledged in practice. 
Here is a notable instance of greater value being set upon wealth 
than human life. 

A very iinportiint (luestion in relation to the articles of diet 
is about the comparative v;due of meat and vegetable food. In 
treating of this question, IJaron Ijiebig first compares flour with 
meat, ticcorJiiig to tlieir component parts. Flour consists of 
albuminate, heating matter (starch), and nutritive salts ; and, 
meat has albuminate, heating matter (fat), nutritive salts and what 
arc called extractive substances, the term being intended to denote 
that these can be extracted by means of water. In relation to 
these last, Baron Liebig states that— 


“Tl»ey are combusti>)le and incombustible substances. Tlie latter are 
phosphates, to be found also in tea and coffee. The greater moss of the 
combustible substances consists of very iiitrogenic unciystallisable Sub¬ 
stances, the nature of which has uot yet been discovered; obo of thrtee 
wystallisable substances, creatine, creatinine and sMxsine, of which' tJie 
latter two belong to the same class of combinations as caffein. This is 
the remarkable class of the alkaloids which uxcludea #ie most ^feciiiVe 
medicines, such as moqhine and quinine ; and the most fearful poisons, 
sttch as stryclinine, coniin made fimm hemlodc, nicotin and oUiers. In its 
composition caffein is nearest related to the dreatinme of 
Koue of the extractive substanoes of meat are to be found in v^^ble 
loied ; they are the products of 'the animal body.” 
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Heat {bod ie more easily digestible, aad is tnunsmitted more 
i^meldy ifito tbe iireolatm of we Itbaili iendbtiey to 

make people bolder and more combative. Aeoordiitg to Boron 
Liebig it lias another quite peculiar effect on the nervous 
which is denoted b}* the words " tone'' and " tension " ^is w 
supposed to be produced by tlie extr^^ctive substances only. In 
regal'd to this subject one opinion can be advanced without "tun¬ 
ning any risk of being controverted, that the vrork supplied by^ 
vegetable food to the wuscles "is capable of being given out' 
continuously for a long pe ’iod of time,” while " flesh food stores 
up in the blood a reserve of force capable of being given oUt in¬ 
stantaneously in the form of exceedingly rapid muscular action.” 

Of the nutritive salts, one principal ingredient is phosphoric 
acid. It is " a component part o? all the tissues, the blood and 
the juices of the brain, and the nerves, and is .quite as important 
for their formation as their coiubustible elements.” It abounds 
largely in fish; and hence it happens perhaps—partly at least=— 
that we Bengalees with a comparatively weak physique, are 
capable of much more intellectual work than our more robust 
brethren of the North West. Of the nutritive salts, phosphoric 
acid, according to Dr. Parkes, is required by an adult of middle age 
from 32 to 79 grains daily, common salt from { to i an ounce, 
sulphuric acid from I 7 to 1-1 grains, potash from 27 to 107 
grains, soda from SO to 171 grains, lime from 2^ to 6^ grains, 
and magnesia from 24 to 3 grains. 

We now come to a close. We hope we have sufficiently demon¬ 
strated the importance of the subject under notice. In Europe 
there is now no difference of opinion amongst farmers and cattle 
breeders as to the nutritive value of food given to animals. 
AVe trust tliat the question of nourishment of man, will soon 
be reduced to some definite principles, and that the benefits of the 
discovery will be early reaped by the population of this countiy. 

PJftELlMlNAEY EDL'OATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

Os ^1 the appliances that England has brought to bear np<m 
India, for the purpose of raising the latter in the scale of nations, 
and restoring to her, if possible, her ancient glory, wC" believe 
none suipasses Medicine in respect of its adaptaoility for the 
end in view. Medicine and the Medics! ProfeMdon have peculiar 
claims upon the British crovm foir being planted and indulgently 
oared for in this country. We all Imow what Great Britain 
ow^ to the profession.. It was the skill of a patriotic phy^iain 
v^hich ^ined free admissimi fmr his country's merebandi^ mtp 
the domhdona^ thOiig^t MogiuL And we all know wli^ a|id 
how the merdhant's balance-rod has become convert^ pip* 
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Thai rod is now the sceptre w'liich is swnym^ tliose doiPinioip' 
And more,-—swaying; the whole of India from Ceylon to the Hima* 
Uyas, and from the Bay of Dengnl to the Indus. England has tlnis 
found herself with the awiiil resi>oimibility not only of govcmii^ m 
vast continent with a pojiulation of one hundrt*d and niiK*ty millions 
of souls hut of ^eg^mel•atills• a larj^* section of the human family 
which has lost^its anoieiit renown suhI glory. To the honor 
of England we must with heart-felt gratitude acknowledge that 
she is vigorously at work to fuliil the ends of her sacred mission. 
The regeneration and the progres.i?ive enlightenment of our 
country are procee«liiig fast, aye with the rapidity (.)f a tinly tropi¬ 
cal vegetation. And it does not require lUiKih iienetration to 
see what share medical education ha.'* in hcl])ing the cause of oar 
country forward. 

Eyen at the risk of In'ing '^harged with idolatry ol‘ the den 
we cannot help cxjn’essing umt heli(‘f tlial iiKHlicine of all the 
sciences is the greatest civilizer of llie hiiinau race. Prejudices 
and superstitions, the growth of ages, and the narrowness of 
intellect, at onee the cause ami the tdfeot of these j)rejudiceK, 
though they have survived the bloodiest persecutions of the 
^iresoent and are firmly resisting the gentle, 3*^01 no less resolute, 
attacks of the cross, arc dispersmg before the march of European 
Medicine like mists before an tulvamang sun. Caste distinctions, 
those formidable barriers to ail free exertion, are all but nominalh” 
observed in families where J'hiropean treatment has made any 
progres.s, and such a good name this treatment has acquired 
amohg the native eomraunity in the remotest interior, that there 
is not only no tear of its being thwarttnl because of its heterodox 
tendenct', bnt the onl^* apprehension is liow to maintain it in 
all its otiicieney and purity so as to meet the wants of a daily 
increasing number of its cUmiUle. 

We confess such anxiety in handling the present subject. 
That European Medicine and its auxiliurv sciences and theiir 
practical applications may be completely acclimatized, fostered and 
advanced by tlie united lalwrs of all engagal iu their cultivation in 
Ihis land, is the object we have in view in devoting a few pages to 
the discussion beibre us. The first thing that would strike even'» 
casual observer as requisite in a successful ph 3 ’sician and silrgiecni 
is his .power of ob^rvation and reflection, lie should be,Able 
to observe aecuFatel 3 r the surroundings of the case submitted to 
his examination, before he can venture to su^pest any moted 3 \ 
Now what teEids to exercise this jwwer of correct observatwm, so 
^uch as an early devotion to Katnral Philosophy, Or, as we 
lace to can it, the knowledge of common things? If thm it a 
, dHUerouee between the observing powers of one man andonether, 

k mdisputably o#ing to the one having 
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thesQ from Inis yonthi when, all naturo was new and attractive, 
wlule the ether remained wrapped up in dreaming alothiultioas. 
Wc tlius plainly poredve that it is the intention of nature herself 
tliatthe first years of man’s life should lie dedicated to al| J(C- 
miamtanco with objuf’ts bj which ho is every ivhere snrroupdedt 
This intention of nature, a])plioal)le to nil humim beings alike who 
desire to nse superior t»> t he lower uuimuls b> thu exoroise of 
mental powerfi dcired to 1 bi‘latter, CO.nos with double force in 
I he easo of tliuse who o-teusibly set tlumselvcs apart for the 
study of nature as pnifcasoiN of niedicLuo. lleuce it is by no 
nieaus luaUiuu :m oxurbitaut doniaud upon candidaius for the 
jirofi'.siou t'> icijuiro them to ha\c thoroughly strengthened their 
jhwers of ob.tr,.it ion by the education they have received before 
picsertiug themselves ftu the sacrctl and onerous occupation of 
llieii livc.1 When thev have uctuallv dtme sp what a vantage 
ground would tlu'v occiipv foi snciessfullv prosecuting their future 
laliors? Ot wh.it UKalculnlile ad\unt,ig(‘, for example, does their 
hiiowItnlgc' of uicih.niK', p,ovo in ciuibhug them to comprehend 
111 their subsenuciit stuJv ot tiie anatomy of a limb llie odayttt> 
lion and louibin.ition tif all the paits by which various mutioiw 
are pci ft unicd, and the riiarc each individually has in bfingiti^ 
thes»e about ^ A\ hat will tnable them tt> understand tlic structure 
and the list s of thi'cvc, it not sonic degree of familiarity with 
upth'ul siiciKc’ It is haidly ncdsoaiy to multiply mstauces. 
Wc thcrciorc lontent ouixdvc-, hy temarking with l)t. Smith, 
who in the introductory address ho dcn\eri*d the other day at 
ojM‘ning of the d.’ilh Scssum of the Calcutta Medical College so 
eI<M|uentJy and earnestly ad\ot atcil the cause of prehrainary educa¬ 
tion in common tilings wc an* sja-akiug of; — 

“ In the stinly of I'hvsiologv, th.it is, of thevitul propcrticR and living 
aotiooa or fnnctionH ol the iKirly, Die vtiy foiuuLitiou of the rations 
doctrine of Medu me of the jirenent age, wo must at eVery step refer to 
the iawB of BydrosUtics and HydiaulicH, orthe pimciples which regulate 
the conditions and motious of finida , and to I^eumatica, or the Phyatcal 
aa distiuguiahed from the f'hemical piopert'ioa ofgasea, bearing ev«r i& 
mind tkit lu the studv of riiiatnlogy thcKs laws are allbmi^htintorafar 
tion with a vital piinciple hv which their actions aio modified aad ragu- 
Inted. In the world of .muual life wi 6n<J that instead of the aimple 
conibnxitions of luatciial Ruhstauccb obey mg the known kwa which gcmuii 
loanunate matter, w ( lune highly ongiunsisi stnictiueH preaentmg the most 
complicated amm^, in nt and cxhmitnig phenomena and movementa 

C Wtothe hving state, mich aaneirous imtatum and muscular oon- 
ii^ and which are refeiiible to jKnrinra appertaining only to aurii 
organked struotusvi^” 

Wc lire aware tlmt the eafimiitioii m which we hold au aoquq^- 
tanee with ounimon thingf. tmd their unvarying relations may 
1)^ eoiuideied an exaggerated oue, or pt least one out of all Jjae 
proportion to itn iiapoidaia'e m medical eduoatioik. To 4 jU^i.AS 
hold this View and as in their turn regard variety of knowledge 
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SIS bdcessarily teii4i];ig to difttraet ^ con&>and mind 
better reply than tii the words of Dr. Arnott. 

“ Astronomy is only one of hmtouerable snbjects, whidi; when imp^ 
fectiy understood, appesdr obseure end difficult, but when more lui^ 
investigated, become remarkably simple. Au example from the studies 
of inediciil men is furnished by the question of um movement of th^ 
blood in the veins, lately discus^ in Medical Societies and Reviews with 

g reat earnestness.' in this question, the appeal is necessarily made to the 
tWs of Natural Philosophy, which I’egnlatc the phenomefnou ; but because 
t^ study of these laws been little cultivated [ISiiO] by the faculty, 
more time was ex]>endcd in futile dispiitutiou aud experiment upon this 
one subject, thuu would have sufficed for acquiring a competent knowledge 
of the whole body of Physics : now the imdeiv«tanding of the sectiou of 
Physics, which bears on the point, would have Caused all the difficulties at 
once to vanish. The uirculatiou of the blood, again, is but one of namer> 
mu and scarcely less important subjects in the Medical Art, to which 
Natural J^losophy is the easy and only Key.” 

We have hitherto proceeded on the tat^it supposition tliat the 
knowledge of oorainon thing?* though occasionally regarded as 
overvalu^ by some is not alttigether neglected by students of 
medicine. It will be our painful duty now to examine what is 
the actual state of things in tliis resjH'ct iji our own country. 

But before we address ourselves to this part of our subject wo 
deem it exi>edient to silence those who deprecate all knowledge 
if it is not strictly practical. Mr. (ii*ove in an address recently 
delivered nt St. Mary’s Ho.spital remarks:— 

“ If there be one species uf cant more detestable tluui anotlier, it is that 
wkicb enlogbofl what is called the [ivaclical man as coutradi-stinguished 
from the scientific. If by pr.acticnl man is meant one who, having a 
mind well stored with aciexd.itic aud geuend iofonuiitiOn, has his knowledge 
chastened, and his theoretic temerity subdued, by varied experience, 
notliing can be better ; but if, as is commouly meant by the phrase, a prac¬ 
tical lagn jucoA oui^ whose knowledge is only derived from habit w 
Inuiitioiml system, such a man luvs no resource to meet unusual circums^ 
tances ; such a man has no plasticitv ; he kills a man according to rul& 
and consoles himself, like Molidre^s doitor, by the reflection that a dead 
man is only a dead man, but a deviation frtmi received piautice is an 
injury to the whole profession." 


Our coatemporaiy of Uie ludias Medical Gaseiie in ..the, June 
numbw has au exetiUent article on “ Education in Natund and 
Physical Science.” It is not necessary for us to reitemte or 
re>prodace here what he has so emphatically pronoan<}ed on the 
Qq^lect of natural science in tlie school curricula of this country. 
By large quotations from the published calendars of the Caleqtia 
University he has clearly proved that as tar os the majority of 
candidfetei for the medical profession in this city are coneenied> 
tliey.'|we quite innocent of all knowledge of eommon thitiga^ so 
be ascertained from the subiects of cxainination . by 
1 imdergoing which they have acquired the privily of entechstg 
thGtrprofrssional educatioit.' Th% evil espeowdly potflitod ^ 
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in idbs^ €rti£eUe m tliat shoaI4 state of tiiiiiae cimtbxie 
tered foran^ length of time, the uniyemity will find voiy few^ 
cutidi^t«» ior the higher examinations' for honors in xiudieiiie. 
We most not omit to allude to the well-meaning sujppes^n 
made at the conchision of the article as a temporary ana partifd 
remedy for overcoming the evil of eomhining primary or sohoot; 
with secondary or college, courses of instruction in Natiirf4 Phi-,^ 
losophy which students are oom]>elled to make in order to recti^^ 
os best they can the defects of their early training, for 
which by the way the Gazelfe does not at all hold them an¬ 
swerable, but very properly those who have the direction of 
their education. We must give our Gontemporaiy'*^B suggestion 
in his own words :— 

“ In drawing this article to a close, we would venture to indicate the 
urgent necessity for appointing a teacher of Natural Science, in all the 
important schools and adlcgea. This will be expensive no doubt. But if 
the greatest efficiency be the greatest economy, the measure will eventually 
repay all expemlitura laid out on it. Almost luiy reasonable omomxt of money 
spent in (x»uverting the prt'smt buok-iPormA yt the university into wactunft 
men,would be well exjieuded. We woulff require the teacher or natural 
and physical science to cowry elmiuaitiwi/ and jjoyvdar imtntction, Iw fcacA- 
iny, locturinff, and, abotx all, btf iflrntmtion and ex^periment, l^ntany, 
ZMloffjf, Compiirativc Anatomy, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, l^eumaticR, 
Acoustics, Optics and (^hemisiry. Once this g^t advance in prhnaty 
education wei-e made in India, all the uuivemty would have to do 
would be to demand, after the expiration of a reasonable period 
of time, a'knowledge of these subjects at the entrance examination in arts ; 
so that when any of the p:issed canciidHtos caUie to the medical college to 
study physiology, chemistry, comparative anatomy, human anaton^, 
surgery, he would not begin, as if he were commencing upon the study 
of a new language, nor be jilaced in the awkward predicament of having 
to learn the mphabot .and grammar, when he is expected to read and under¬ 
stand the most diflUciilt aud abstruse works of science and pliOosophy, and 
follow the professional dissertations delivered on the scientific subjects 
enumerated in the medical curriculum of the university.” * 

Before we make any remarks on the alrove suggestion of the 
Gasefte, we deem it right to draw attention to the following 
resolution of the University and leave our readers to determine how 
is it prwsible to convert f Ae present hook-worms of the university into 
pracUeal men so long as the spirit which dictated such a resolu¬ 
tion ef tlie university is suflerqd to direct its counsels. 

** On the suggestion of Dr. Duff, Hesolved 

it 1)6 an instruction to future Examiners, that, whenever particular 
books are preecrlhed, the (Questions should be taken strktly from those books, 
and be of such a natun; as to be capable of being answeiW by one, who 
had mastered such books."-— of the Syndicate for 18.^8, Ae. 3. 

With an instruction of the nature cited above, called perhapa 
into ‘existence b}' ihe words " or ol^er similar works!' beinj^ 
gtnsrallt added to tbwdist of the text bo<^s on a particular subject 
framers the nniversity-regularioiiiB t^ioaght it wise 
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to mention to make the student anxious to f«mili»me imnself 
ihe mi^’ecl and not fmetcr the bmk^ wliat examiner will 
dart* i>wt any questions save those that a Book^mrm can easily 
answer and that it will bo hard for any hat a hook*warai 
sonu'timos to nndeWtand ? An (?xaTnination conducted cm. enofe 
l>rii)eij)les may certainly tost the strength of verbal memory 
in the candi«la4's, hut to take it for anything higher would he a 
nioekory and a delusion. 

But to return to the suggestion ol' onr oontemporary. It 
indicates in the lirstplue “the urgent newssity of apiwintmg ii 
teacher of natural scit'uce in all the important schools and 
colleges.” A relprcnce to the Volume of Minutes of the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta for lS(H-({5 p. 0 will prove how far from 
realisation is any such reeommentlation at tlu! hands fit least of 
the Metropolitjin lustitulions which certainly emue under the 
eaiegorv of “ iu/portinf schools anti eollegcs,” sind Ihii authorities 
of which .are reporletl to Imld “that the study t)f Natural and 
Physitad Scienct* was likely to he most heneiicial to the natives of 
this country ; that w'itliout experimental lectures, tliose hrimclies 
eotdd not be tfiught eflit'iently; that it w.as unreasonable to 
aak each of the. Metropolitan sillilited luslilutious to pnivide 
separate loetur<?rs of suHicitmt ability and <-ostly .apparatus, when 
the students of all the inslitutions might attend the lecture of a 
single well .ap})ointi*d elujir.” 

Instead of in'oCeisliug any furtlier to considiT the sugges¬ 
tion of the w'C deem it right to invite attention 

to the following citations from the record‘d of the University, 
cleiirly esfaiblishing the fact that the provisional committw 
appointed for settling its regulations were not only fully aware 
of the imporhinee of a knowU*dge of common things in thie 
country', hut gave a prac*tieal proof of their solicitude on this 
ueeouut by ineludiiig, in tin; very first university examinations, 
sHlvjcels w'bich exercise other powers of the pupil than mere 
memory of wowls—the powers of observation and reflection. 

'fh« university mimites of IS*)?, page 87, after cjmiTK.'rating all the 
Bubjwts of exainijiation in languages, llistoiy and Geography', and 
Mathomaties, quoted inf Memo by the Indim Medictd Gazette, ineludei 
the following {mragraphs, luider the headings III and IV. 

Ill—Natural Philosophy. 

Mechanics (Only ,*i ^topnlar knowledge !). 

^ ' pomposition and Ke.solntion of Forces. 

The pimple M,t>eKanic.al Powers, with the mtio of Power, to' Vei^^ 
iii„,eaeh. . H , 

^ (Centre of gmvity: ^ ' 







A geam'al knowledge of tholi^it»andoli«a^cii^c8 of, vertob^ed 
aami^, as desciibed in Patterson's zoology or in any sinnlav work. 
<ileneral economy of vegetation and simple or elementary organs ic<f 
|ilants, as contained iu the first 4G sections f)f “ Vegetable I'hydoiogy” 
in <}liambor’b Course, or in any other similar work. 

As if to more than verify the \vord#.^f Baeoii^“ Ill, to man's 
iiatiirt!, as it stands jHirverted, hath a hataral motion, strong^ 
ill tKintinaance: but j^ood, as a forced motion, etrong^cst at firsV^ 
tlie univiasity lost no long time to nndo its otvii wise act. 

We have been so ])arlii'ularly minute in our references to 
IH’occtMliiigs of the I'niversiiy for the puvp»»8e of pointing out 
to our coittemporary how futile it will he to expect the progress 
ol‘ knowledge <if things among the jkh)J)1c of tliis country so long 
so? those are the loiiders of local ediieatiou \vho in their youth 
were quite innoc-ent of such pursuits, having been more than fully 
tK'Cupied with words and numbers. What then remains to he 
done for supplying this crying Avant ? The proposition of the 
Asiatic Society oi* Bengal lo trovenunent to advance the know* 
ledge of natural and physic^ sedenee iu the Schools aud Colleges set 
apart for general education alluded to in the Indian Medical 
(iazeite has not been, we arc sorry to learn, favorably enter¬ 
tained,, the Asiatic Society Avcrc, we believe, the hist to raise a 
vlr>iee in favor of such pursuits, but by no means their only 
advocates. So far back as the year J 1 our illustrious Earn 
Mohun Hoy, in a letter t.o Lord Amherst, (loveruor Crenel^, 
wrote the following lueiuDrable words bearing upon the point 
before us. 

“When tins soiniiwuy of learning [a new Sanskrit school in Calcutta J 
was proiioaed, we andcrstood that the Covomttient in Bnglatid hwl orde?-- 
ed a considerable sum of iiloney to be anutudly deA^ited W» the instruction 
of its Indian subjects. We were filled with Siuiguiuc hopes that this sum 
Wfiald'be laid out in employing Euiojieau geutlumen of t.alents and ediica- 
tiun to instruct the natives of India iu mathemaiiies, nalurai ]ihil<HM)phy, 
chemistry, anAtomy, and other useful sciences, which the nations of Enrojw 
have carried to a dcgi'cc of ^s.M’fection that lias raised them above fne 
inLabitants of other fiarts of the world.” 

The Calcutta iiniverBiiy bx>, despite its fatal mistake of a re¬ 
trograde movement alrea% pointed out, informs us in connection 
with the foundation of university professorships;— 

“ As a first step in the direction thus pointed out, the senate recommeod- 
«d the Ckiverainent to found a ohair of Natural aud Experimetital 
vhil^phy on the general footing above indicated. This reetminiendation 
1*'** *‘>rwarded for the consideratioii and orders of the Governor General 
in ^uncil on the 23th of June, I8f!2 ; but no repiv has tieen received up 
to w present time (April 1S84-0A 

Webaare no meaiUKat onr command for proving wlmt has bwm 
the jdi the Benate'e reeommendatiou, whether it ha# be^n 
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formally rt;j«efced or fthclved with records which miist not he 
disturbed. One thin;? is clear that in the face of snch strong 
reasons in favor of enoourag^in^ the oaitivation of a knowledge 
of common things our Government with its wonted manihcenoo 
in aid of every thing usefnl cannot long remain indifferent to 
pt^ularizing this im])oriaiit brancli of human knowledge, if only 
proper rei>res<‘ntutiona bi* made by jiersons fit by their situationa 
to ueuervc its ullSiE'iilion. Who cun more authoritatively speak on this 
subject than pi'ofossors of the Medical College who hourly feel the 
difficulty of converting book-worm-, into practical men ? If only 
these gentlemen would desire the Director of Public Instruction to 
establish a clas.^ of the description pro]>oeed by the Indhtn Medical 
Gazettei and open to all who arc wtllnig to pay a reasonably mode¬ 
rate foe, and a bye-law of the C\»lloge ci>inj>el all future candidates 
for medical education to attend this class for six mont lis from the end 
of the first week of IVcember, when the KntrJince Examination of 
the TUniversity is over, to the end of the fii-sf week of June before 
tiie opening of the new session of the Medical College, a portion 
of time usually wasted in idleness, Nij^as to acquire some tolerable 
familiarity with natural objects and facts, aud some facility in 
using their sensi's in jiracticul mauijmlations, a most salutary 
change may be ushered into the educational si'stem of this country, 
and bless it with mcflieal men who would not consider their labor 
in pursuit of knowledgi* at an end the moment they are freed from 
lollegB discipline. With such an early training in .scientific 
subjects we may be sjiared tlie painful and melancholy spectacle of 
the threateiiecl death by inanition of such a jirc-emincntly useful 
Society as the Bengal Branch of the British Medical dissociation. 
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iro^^piWTro^s Tdra^ pathology and treat- 
/ Mmr OF puerperal FEVliR; 

Ptahoo BJtmbm Mohm Ckatierjee, L^M.S.^ Burdwm. 

Puerperal fever hae of laie Wn very prevalent in the district 
of Burdwaii. I have had no loais tlmn 8ii eaaes of ti^is (lanaeivms 

# O 

diseaKO under my treatment in the course of llic last three years. 
Of these 9 were primipara and 21' multipara. From an analysis 
of tliese cases imiKjrtant wmelusions may lK^ drawn both as regurds 
the pathoh)gy and treatment of piierjferal fever. First, ns to 
patholojyy*. There can be little doubt that vitiation of the blood 
is the })rincipal or rather the sole cause of puer]serai fever, and 
that this Nitiation dej)end.s upon causes either external or 
internal. I'hninent physicians, ainon^ whom are Drs. Copland, 
Barnes, Rauirnanti, Semmelweis, Canzeiix and IJveilale, have 
fpven it as Ha ir opinio]! tiiui^'it is in the blood that W’e 
must seek the pn'mi th'pnrft: of ]»m‘r])CT!i1 fever.” Dr. Fer^Sfui de- 
<!iares that “ tlu* phenomena of }!uer]MTaJ fever orio*inate in a nfci- 
aiion of the fiuuls. Second, the ejin.ses wliieh are eapabh* of vitiaV 
hijp tlie fluids are partieuhirly lil'e after child birth. Third, the va- 
n(fus forms ol” puerjieral fever de]»eiul on tliis one cause ajid may 
readily be dedneed from it.” ISfy'own limited experience t«mds to 
eonlirui the opinion f>l‘ these jyreat ohsorvere as rej^ards the blood 
orig’iu of j!’.ierpend fever. Here is a eu.<e in ]»oint. 

On the :i:Jud Novcinher JtSGi'^, I whs cidltHl to see tJje daughter of 
a Baboo in the Maha Kajah of Buidwan’-s service, wlio \va.s sulfering 
from cliild'lKid fever, the latly aged 22 was phuup ainl roliiM^d 
woman. Her labor was <]nick and cjisy. On the third day after 
delivery she had a sti-orig shivering fit, followod by high frfver, 
headache, ihii'st and i*esiJes.siies8. VVlieu 1 saw her she was sitting 

''p in botl and talking with her frien<ls. She then jjerspiring 
Copiously, pulse 120, weak, lochia scanty and otfensive, luuseles of 
the abtlomcn relaxed. Uterine tu!nour could l>e felt and it was stime- 
wliat larger than what it ought to be on the fourtJi day after dedivery, 
no pain over the uterus, except on very hard pressure, Unigae dryU^p 
Cf>vered with a browiiish fur, ho!vels costive. I gave her a dose of 
powder. "WTien 1 viatod her f»|jain in the evening, I found 
her lying caa. her back iwith legs drawn up, Hie alidomen was tender 
««d tympanitic, pulaa«r very rapid and weak, skin hot, lochia 
^**Pi>re88ed, breathing shallow and thoracic. Countenance indiea^ve 
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of ^reat Muffering, IwvelK moved once only. As jfftdietit Ii 
second rigor the next mornings her father and husband thooght' 
it proper to place her under a quack’s treatment, and my service 
were disposed with. She got woi'se and 1 wim called again the 
evening following. I now explained to her father as well as Insr 
husband the dangerous state of her heulth and wished for (M>nealtatioxi. 
T)r. Oayloy was catle<l in and we did our best together, but the 
patient sliowed no signs of improvtioent. Her abdomen became 
distended with gas, pulse exceedingly feeble and intermitting, 
breathing oppressed, mind confused, and slie breathed her last 
in the night. 

I think it useless to trouble the reader with all the cases which 
would, 1 think, greatly lenji^then this paptr without any adequate 
advantafje; suffice it to say tliat tlic febrile syinjdonis had preced¬ 
ed the local inflammations in 53 eases, in 10 other eases which 
were under my treatment, I could not exactly make; out whether 
the rigor and febrile symptoms had prceedwl or cf>rne on simulta¬ 
neously with the loc*al inllammation, as 1 Inul not the o])portuttity 
of observing the symptoms of accession. 

The accession, course, and symptoms of puci*pcral fever are ex:act- 
ly like those of pyocmia. It is very proha hie that the disease 
is caused hy the tmtraiice of some morbid matter into the system 
which circuhitmg with the blood induces some clicmieal changes in 
it rendering it highly irritant. The iiritating blood us it passes 
through tlie capillaries induces c<jngestions and iuflainmations in the 
various parts of the body, ’fhe stnieiures wdiitdi are commonly 
affected are the serous membranes, partieularl}’^ the peritoneum anff 
sometimes tlie pleura. Here is a ease showing the primary local 
lesion in the pleura anti secondarily in the ]ieritonium. 

On the 28th November 1SC6,1 was sent for fi‘om Trijulna (6 miles 
from the town) to see the wife of a gentlemiin who was suffering from 
fever and a fiaiu in the right mirH-mmnnmy n*gion, on the sixth day after 
delivery. She had all the symptoms of pleurisy, vix., cough, huiried alido- 
minol bre.athing, a sharp slitch in the right infra^mammary. region, a- 
distinct friction sound was heard on eiuacultation and.iev^. J frrst 
thought that the patient had only an idiopathic pleuritis. The next day 
however all the symptoms of puerperal fever and peritonitiB appeared 

Next to the serous membranes the cellular tissues in the pelvis and 
the proper tissues of the uterus arc liable to Ije affected. Heteis 
in j^ioint; ^ 
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. ^ Imiy «ged'^ 2%^ die wife of a iNeud of mine, gave bit^ to a 
btiJI)y.oadie 30di November 1806. Indie eveuing she eomplaiDed. 

'plgor and beadaeliu. I waa culled in the next luorning, I found ber 
g)»atly agitated in epirite, die liad a rigor in niy preaenoo wbioh laet' 
ed almut live minutea, the rigor was soon followed by heat of skint 
tliirst and headoebe; on examination die uterus and the left ilisp 
fossa were found to be hainl aad tender. T ordered a*do!>e of Gregory’s 
jiowdcr and four Im^hes over the iminfnl puiis. 

1st Deer. 1860. Oomplains of an agonizing ptu'oxysmal pain in the 
loiver part of the a^xlonieu ; upper p^ut of abdomen soft and without 
any nimleniesa j fever high, pulse 140, tongue ilryish and furred, 
tbii'wt, I'esilessuoss, lochia suppressed ; she complains of gimt pains 
during micturition, frti([Uoni calls to pass water j urine scanty and 
high 00101 * 0 ( 1 ; bowels moved twice ; oi-dered eflervescing draughts 
C(Huposod of ainnmn. curb, and citric aeld every two hours—Pil opii 
gr. 1 eveiy 3 or 4 hours, turpentine 8tu|Mj over the uterus and loft 
iliac fossa. Diet milk and sago. 

2ud.—C/om})iHins of pain all over the abdomen, uterus particularly 
tender, nausea, fever high, jmiLso 140, tliimt inordinate, paroxysmal 
)iains continue, great prostration of strength. The left iliac fossa is 
found to la* swelled, hard and very tender, and restlessness. 

< Ordered,. 


H Quinie sulph 

gr. iii. 

Acid nitric cUl. 

m X. 

Tinct. Cinchoiue 

5 »• 

Dccoct. OinchouiB 

1 i'- 


Ft. Haust. every 4 hours. 

The effen'osciug draughts and opium pills are continued! 

R Tinct oj»ii Ul x. 

Tepid Arrowroot § viii. ft. injection. 
Fomentation, and bran ])ou)tico on tlie abdomen. 

Brandy diluted with broth every 2 hours, milk ainl sago. 

Vesper©—Two copious stools, dork colored and offensive, paroxys¬ 
mal {mins less, abdomen is distended and tyin{ianitic. (lont. all. To 
have another injection. 

■ Srd—No paroxysmal pain, tenderness over abdomen less, fever less, 

pulse 130, tenderness over uterus and left iliac fossa just the same, 
dysuria still distressing. Oont. all. To have eggs Imateu up iu addition. 
^lasr^^Oierfood. 

'>y:.41^»^Night stools t|^nv offen^ve and bloody, no paroxysmiil pains, 
feyer 'lesB>-dysoiia 'leas, tQaderuc.'?ii over abdomen mudh the same, 
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uteruH and left iliac fossa are still very painful Omit above 
R (/hlorotlvue 3 ! 

Mist. Crtrta^ 5 ^i. 

Ft. Mist, ou© ounce every 3 hours, milk and eaigo, brandy aiiici 
broth M di(!t. 

5th.—No stool since lasti-eport, Asds hotter, fever ratlter high, pulse 
140, feeble, no ^nideruess over abdomen, no dy.siuia, tendemm over 
the uteinH and left Iliac fossa continues, Ihit st gi'cat. 

Omit cblorfslyne and chalk mixture. Ilosume Quinine mist, effer- 
veacing draughts, opi»im and footi. 

6 th.—(lonvulsious, fov(‘r loss, pulse ICO, hands and lingers cpiite still*, 
Omit opium and brandy ; cont. mist, quinine with chloric ether half 
dr. lidded to (Sich dose. 

li 01. Terebinth J ‘.s. 

Mneihige 

Ti'pitl armwroot 5 '“^' 

Ft. injection j stat. 

7th.—A ooiqde of large ascarislumbricoides, cacli measuring up* 
waitls hand and a half, (»f two feet in length wen? expelled, and 
convulsions ceased .soon af'ierw'anls, fiiviw rather high, jtnl.se 140, 
tendoi’n ess over uterus and h ft iliac fossa less. Cont. mist, quinute 
Ojiium and food j omit iiilt*ctl<tn. 

!Sth. - Net fevt‘ 1 ', jmKe I'JO, jtain over uUnua and left iliac fossaconti- 
inu's, swelling of left lliiic fos.sa more marked ; cont. all. 

Kin|>Ia.st Jyttje over the utmiu'- and left iliac fo.ssa. 

0 th.—Very much better, cont. }\J 1 , simjile dressing to the bJi.stered 
aurftuH'. 

10th.—Improving steadily, swndling of the left iliac fost:a disappear* 
ed, cont. all. 

11th.—No temlm’iiess ov«*r the xtterus or on the left iliac fossa, omit 
olvove. 

R Quinie suljdi gr i. 

Vinum Rubnitu 5 iv, 

Devoct Cinchona 5 ”• 

Ft Hausu Thm? times a day. llice and milk as diet. 

12 th.—Nutldng to oompluiu, no med. 

The eorebro-spitml system and the venous plexuses are 
comTuonly atreeled. lJut I have never seen a ca^e where ^ 
niueouiv membranes alone iu’e affected. I had under my ear© tw(> 
of puerjwral fever involving^ the. eerehro-^iual systeipy^' 
'whkh the following is the most interesting; - . - 
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On tlie evening of tlie 20th Ocioljer 1B67, I tras callati 
to SOD D. aged 35, who wae snffmng from childbed fever and 
oonyulsiona 

Prevlom hisUtry. One of the friends of the patient stattw tliat idle 
never had regular courses, she had been pregnant in-uiy tiintw but had 
given birth to one living child only, evoi’y other timonshe had miaciwri- 
cd during tlio early montlis. Ah her hint pregnancy was unholy, her 
apirits were tlepresseil, she had made several unsuccessful attc'njpls 
to Indog on abortion. In a fit of despondency slie absconded from 
homo and went up to the N. W. Provinces, with intentiim of 
being confinwl in an unknown jdoce, unseen and unregretted by 
friiuids and ndalions ami thus to avoid tho shame of a dishonorable 
delivery. On the moruiug of 10th OctolKU', she gave biiiili to a boy. 
On the Tith day after delivery she had a .sevei'c rigor folh>w(id by 
high fever ami pain in head. Tin; next morning she became furiously 
delirious, a medical man was called in who had dosed her with 
(•alomel and Lad apjdied a large blister t(» the iiaj»e of the neck. The 
next day the putimit became (piitc in.scnsible with occasional <S)nvul' 
sions of the wln.-h'- body, AlaruuMl at tho sight, the servants thought 
it best to toko her down t-o her <iivM house. 

. PreHenl ayinptwna. The general asj*<*ct of the patient is widl 
proportidneil, healthy and robust. Eyes wildly staring ami red, pupils 
contracted ami insensible to light, veins of the s<mlp and lempies full 
ami prominent, heml voiy hot, tongue dry and fun’cd, boweds very 
codivc, skin h(tt and dry, pulse 160, hard and full, breast tense hanl 
and full of roUk. Lonhk snpprcsse,d, bladder full and constant. 
•Iribbling of urims from overflow, uterine tumour har<J ami enlarged 
reaching as high as the umbilicus; patient is fjuitv insonsiWe, 
breathing stertorous, coiivulsious very frequent, (jomirjg on over)’ ten 
minutes, and lasting for the or six minutes at a time, during 
the fit the eyelialls are turned upwards, tho muscles of the face oi'c 
irregularly twitched and contorted, the jaws ojjemtd and doswl 
in frequent succession, alse of the nose widely expandeil, froth 
at the tnoutit These ail combined giving the face a fi-ightfitl 
expression. 

These are soon followeil by jerking of the neck. TJio muHcIc.s of 
the back arc rigid, arms and legs are moved with sudden and in’egular 
j^ks. Tlie>« convulsions are luois) marked on <t|io4eft side, ordered 
’ 2 dox^is of leeches.;to the forehead, and templm Caator oil and 
injection. shaved and ice applied on the shaven 

scalj^ about 2 quarts of ^ixacmiacal urine dmaii off by catheterfem. 
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. —Bowels moved twice, motioitB dm'lc, tori^ imd vei^ offemiwf 

skin veiy liot, pnise too tkrcady, convulsik^ns more ifret^nertt Ami 
cliiratiuu long, coma more profocmd, breathing stertorous and upprSfKsed, 
urine ret:un(fd. Ordered, sinapism to the chest and calves of the 
legs and ico to the h(!;.id, continued, urine drawn off by cafchetemm 
chloric ether 5 !., 'I'inrt. A .safu litia 5 U., Milk Ft. injec¬ 

tion every lumfs. Vcsi>e»\!, 3 injections retained ; cent. 

22 nd.---Coiivulsioi)s very fr‘«jiu‘ut, breathLijg much oppressed 
and steitorouM, skin c<ild and ilaiumy, pulse vciy veiy feeble, urine 
retained*---cont. all. 

'Vespere, No pulse at Lli<! wrist, convulsiuiis veiy frequent, she 
expired in tlie ni'dit. 

Altliou'^li the lesions are very niavked in ])uerporal fever, 

they ennnot be said to constitute <he prinnu’v and serious effticts of 
the disease, tlu'v an* inerelv the seeuiularv efleets of the disease, 
the fatality oJ* which is in jjroportion tf) the eontnminution 
and corruption of the blood. 

As to the nature of the poi.son which thus contaminates the 
blood, we must admit that our ideas are unsteady and obscure. I 
am prepared to believe that it is an animal |X)ison which cither ori¬ 
ginates werw in the system (I have rea.son to believe that a * 
certein number of cjisos are due entirely to <!auses existijig in the 
patients themsehu's, having- nothing to do with external poisons) 
or is introduced from witlioul. Medical men in general believe 
that puerperal f(!vcr is very coutagious, and that the poison is 
oapable of transference hy a third ]>arty. But my own exjieri- 
ence, limited as it is, k*ads me to a different conclusion. From ah 
analysis of the 3JJ t‘a.scs with which I had to deal, it lias appeared 
to. me that pueqieral fever is simply an epidemic disease, or if it 
he contagious at all, it is in a degree very inferior to other conta^ 
gious diseases; such os small-pox, measles, Ssc. a strong predispost^ 
tioii is I believe necessary to the operation of the materies morlu. 

'jpiie native Dbaee, who nursed my first case, attended the easy 
and normal delivery of seven women in the course of mie weelr, 
of these seven newly delivered women two only had paei‘{ieriil 
the other , five remained ttnatfeeted. How can this diSferened m 

. * ti' 51 

ejqihuhed. If the disease wbre contagious how did the 
Micape altogether ? My own oonvietbn is, thist the two wowM wh^ 
tte disea^ were either yeiy much predisposed to the 
the iutbctiou and other five were not susceptible oi; itV^- 
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i&e iornaOT i^ogiit Uie disease front a vifiatbn of tiie ooiisti- 
imni elemeAts of the atmosphere to trhioh the}’* were exposed and 
the latter were not so exposed. A^iiin, I myself entered without, 
chan^in^f any clothes several lying-in rooms after attending my 
puer})eral patients^ but in no <':we do 1 remember having imparti^ 
the disease to any one. There can be no doubt that there are 
eireumstances such as the degraded oojulitiou of the blood daring 
pregiiaiKiy, the shock and exteusive hjcal injuries dependent on 
labor and the bad sanitary eondition of a native Antur (lying-in 
room) ;* all those combined have a strong tendency to render the 
health of native mothers susceptible to the action of poisons. 


*What sort of a. thing U a native Antur, it m.^}’ be asked by Engliah readers 
and others who have no knowledge of it. To have some idea of the Antur they 
must suppose a small wretched solilary tliateh with a meagre fencing of pahu 
leaves or some other thing like that, to be situated in un isolated quarter of the 
house. 

'J'he floor is the ground with ]>orhaps a slight mud-work over it. There is a 
single doorway and no passage for the air to come into the room except the 
little chinks of the fencing. Outside the room there i-s the skull of a cow witji a 
quantity of con dung and some hhells attached to it and some human hairs woui^ 
round the h<>rn»: witliin the rooui in one eurimr are the placenta, rags covered 
w'iih blood, rags also saturated with lupiur amnii and lochial discharges deposi¬ 
ted together, 'nicse dcconipo.se and emit a most nau.seating and offensive stepeb ; 
hut Hindu superKtition forbids their removal. In another part of the room is a 
lamp lighted for the purjiose of preventing darkness even during the day, so 
curiou.s]y eomstructed is the room. Elsewhere you will observe pieces of 
firewood kept burning all day and night for the purpose of keeping the room 
warm and of fomeuling (or rather baking—Kd.; the body of the mother and that 
of her newborn baby. The smoko and heat arising from tliesa are sometimas 
sickening and suifochting. In tlie midst <if th<-se lie the mother and the newborn 
child. Their hod is a tom useless mat or an equally wretched country ctimloo 
(blanket) A peeri nr flat wooden scatserves the purpose of a pillow, the mother is 
clad in the veriest rags, of the dirtiest description possible ; those are very often tho 
refuse of the family clotliiiig article laid by with care against an approaching 
delivery. $be (the mother} is not allowed to go out and has to perform the calls 
of nature for the first five days in flic room. The soil is removed by the Dhaee, 
but Uie urine and its oflensive smell remain. All these are the rosult of a strangely 
disgosUng and dangerous superstition conuected with the Hindu-ilntur. The 
d^wr isati impnre and unholy thing and so also are the mother and her ohHd.. 
Their touch is of course defilement, even setting your feet on the floor of the 
iintur is held impure. Hence as long a.ti the mother and child are to remain in the 
Ai^r they remam in that shamefully shabby and filthy condition, apart front Am 
rcs^A. of the family with only a fennde attendant who acts as Ohaec. Tlieffioth^ 
String her ^nfineaijent hpa to iahe a composition of gcela, black and long .pepper,, 
dry ginger and xeera wjhieb is commonly called the J&»1. This is administered with. 
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But as th@se causes wi^e oomnnou to aU tliefieT^ oasea of 
aad attended a« they were by the same Dhaee» I eould no:t at 
acc'Oimt for the diff'eretiee; sulwrequently on a careful investigatlMt 
it struck me to find that most of' my town patients result ‘Oti 
llic rivulet Banka which may be fitly called the j>rivy of Burdwan, 
'Phe Banka is beyond all comparison the filthiest and most deplor¬ 
ably wrehdied stream in the town. I’he state of its banks is a 
.stundin*? disj^'race to tlu* municipality of Burdwun. On the banks 
ve/'ctablc, animal and fir;cal mutters are always indifferent states 
of decomi) 0 .sition, ernanatiuf; the foulest effluvia which may g*ive rise 
to any p<‘stilential disease known. People residing^ on the lianks 
set^m tt» await and invil<-’ the advent (»f an t!f)idemic disease. Dur- 
ingf cholera e]>idernies tlu'.so ])ersons suffer the most. What, wonder 
tlien that newly delivered women, liable jjs their constitution is to 
tlu* iuflueueo of exeitino* tjatiscs, should |L*vt the disease from 
tills source alone. 

Some of the cases ajyain occurred when an ejudemie of small pox 
was ravaging'Kanchunnagforo and Ijaeorcdi. Two of my village 
{latieuts were found to reside on grave yards, the surfaee and 
subsoil of which might have been siituraled with organic matters 
in a state of decomposition, the eimuiations of which might liave 
(‘au^ed the ilisea.so; two of my town jaitieiits resided in jdaees 
which first ai>jn'.ired to me ap}Ki.rently healthy. But as 1 had 

ihe view ef drying up tlu- Rvst«-m. WHiat with this, the dry fomentiitinn, the'hnntof 
the fire in the rouui, the hetit uf the sun out of it, the want of ventilation and the 
stench of various dci-mnposi-d iirtich-s. Iioth mother and child have preinpus 
trying time of it, and tlic wond«<r is how they .stand thene If the w eather ia hot 
their cntidition becomes more distressing ; if during rain.s there are other circura- 
atances equally mischievous tube apprehended. 'I’he Hour gets damp, the f re-does 
not burn well, th<?re is a want of warm clothing and the bed is a single torn mat. 
Ill this slate iiavu Hindu mothers to sjiend live days. Fivo mortal days they ap¬ 
pear to her. Oil the oth day the room undergoes a cleansing operation, but oonti- 
niie.-^ to be lu-r home for four days more. On the 9tli day she is allowed to come 
«»«t to breathe pure air, but still she is not allowed to come in contact with the' 
other ininutca of the house. Is there any doubt that those days of privrtloii 
and suffi^^ing do must seriously tell on the delicate health of both moi^bar 
and child ? why wonder tlien if Hindu childroa are so weak and si'rk^ f The 
comes forth Into the iivorld with the seeds of a vast variety of distuhifiOgiir 
engendered into the system from the Aatut. This is the picture of a' shfcllf 
pf„ things which has not di.-wppeared, but is still found in by far Ihe bulk-liil!^ 
native families in this country, though some improvement has of late Uhsp 
,.;i»hice in the .d«t«r arrangemeuts among fanUius of educated men near tiu 
■“)Pfpden«y. . - ' " ‘^ 
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to live in one of the houses which had been formerly occupied by 
one of these two patients, I felt convinced that that house too, 
standing: as it does on a grave-yard, is unhealthy. It happened again 
that at Dhamra two fepinles were delivered on the some day and 
in the same hottso, and there was communication between the t^vD 
Anfitm, one of them had puerperal lever hut the,other albigether 
eseajKid it. At !Mohata two fomales were delivered on the same day 
and in the same house and botli were atfonded by the same Dhace, 
one of them had piierptu’al fever on the third day after delivery, but 
the other had only remittent fever on the fourth <lay after delivery. 
The prac'tical conclusion from these facts a])pears to be that the 
contagion dot‘a not under all conditions but under certain predispos¬ 
ing ones only, cause pucrfH^ral fever; and that the real danger of 
carrying morbid j)oisons from patients to patients by medical atten¬ 
dants and nurses, notwithstanding careful washings, is I believe 
overrated. 

In the summary of the 3^1 ease;! given aliove, it will be seen 
that inultipara are much more liable to puerperal ft;ver than pri- 
miparu. There arc r^a3olls to believe that the greater liability of 
the mullipara is attributed to the most depressing influence which 
pi’evions*]>regiianeies and deliveries and above all j)rolongod lac¬ 
tation exert upon their Ltallh. The laxity of tissues and 
debility of the generative organs, the cares and anxieties for 
children and the several emotions of a mother are regarded ns 
other disturbing iuflueiuMJs. These all eombiued render the 
health of multijKira more liable to the influence of, the exciting 
causes of puerperal fever than the health of primipara. 

Secondly, as to the treatment of puerperal fever. The treat¬ 
ment of puerptiral fever will necessarily pr{)ve futile if it be eon- 
ducted on the lo(!al inflammatory t}ie<)ry, and so Jong as the pre¬ 
sence of an essential disease of blood vitiation is disregarded. 
Puerperal females become very weak from the very commencement 
of the fever ; the early prostiratiou is tlie (jousequence and indica¬ 
tion of blood vitiation. Discarding tlum the antiphlogistics such 
as bleeding, leeching, purgatives, mercury and antimony, which are 
so glaringly inappropriate, we are to adopt a mode of treatment 
thatWould on the coutrarj' revive the enfeebled system. The most 
Mttportaut pari of the treatment conrists in the judicious adminis¬ 
tration of light and nnurishtng food, such as broths, milk, sago, 
arrowroot, eggs beaten up, and the like, given in small quantities 
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i>iit in repeated doses. ' ObserirKi^oe of (dbanltoeiBB, ventSatieMa, gene¬ 
ral quietude both of mind find body, and as mneh as possible 
in b^, is to be insisted on. All evacualaons anddisobarges me be 
be instantly removed. If the bowels are costive I generally begin 
by giving a mild aperient such as Gregory's powder or eastor oil 
when the bowe)^ are moved, I order, 

& Quinine grs. iii. 

Acid, nitric dil. aiz. 

Tinct. Cinchona co. 5 iL 
Becoct. Cinchona Su. 

Ft. Haust. Every four hours. To remove pain and spasma 
opium every three or four hours is very useful; when the bowd- 
symptoms become ^stressing I generally resort to (q>iam 8 e starch 
enemata. It first relieves the bowels and afterwards soothes th^. 
To quench the excessive thirst effervescing draughts composed pf 
carbonate of ammonia and citric acid ore very grateful. To combat 
general weakness, brandy dilated with milk or broth, according to> 
the patient's taste, is allowed firom the very commencement of the 
illness. Fomentations, poultices, turpentine stupe and blisters are 
powerful adjuvants and I generally resort to their use when the 
local pains require them.. During convalescence tonics and good 
food form important aids to the speedy restoration to health mid 
fltrength. 

Professor Pbli of Milan speaks very highly of the useftilness of 
sulphite in septiooemia. 1 had tried sidphites of potash and soda in 
two cases, but finding theirtiselessness in puerperal fevers I had td 
give them iqp and to have reetmrse to the plan of treatment 
atated above.' 

Having beard so much in praise of aconite, I tried, tM 
tincture in | drop doses eveiy 4 hours in one case only, and I haW 
reason to believe tiiat it is a very valuable medicine. Qat as^ my 
patimit had q few doses of opium before the aconite was giy^ 
foriher trial is necessary before 1 can say with any cqrt^lir 
it nsgl^ Its theapeidaeal vahie m puerpei^ fover. ^ 1 aqqy |i!^ 
remark t^t of fid; cases tseated according to tha,^bn ,of . tteai;aiht 
mentioned ahoye> two only dfod.- The first of thesetaro cases wi# 
the dke ^ .who was snatched tram .my haiMlB and plaeed undhr# 
quaok^ treatment; axid the last waatihhwme cd^imfiansle w^ 
puerperal fovor involving , the > deishie-^nsirByetem. 
imder my care tbo late wbmi her cate was quite hop^ess.. 
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CASKb lT^DXR Dr Lboi>ou> Sailer. 

1.— Dread €>/ Cholera and Chdem cured hy Araenic, 

« 

M G £ngmeer, aged 35, a strong and robust man, Has had 
two years ago, during his stay in Egypt, an attack of cholera. 
Since then, although physically recovered, he suffers from “ dread 
of cholera.” He describes his disease nearly as follow • When lying 
down, especially at night, T sometimes, l>efore falling asleep, feel 
overcome by a shower which goes right through me, from head to 
foot, at such a moment, I am tortured by the idea that cholera, such as 
that T experienced in Egypt might come or is coming over me, and 
prepaie myself toj endure all the agonies which unavoidaUj aMditt 
me after this dreadful, precursory shower. It is useless to gath^ 
the whole amount of my moral courage, or to try to get rid of it by 
leaving the bed and inovihg about—^1 feel like paralysed; it is to me, 
as if 1 dared not move, and as if I therefore could not do sa 1a 
the mean time I suffer nearly the same what 1 suffered, when 1 was 
m the advanced stage of cholera: my liody feels benumbed, my 
senses become muddled, the breath gets laborious, cold sweats-come 
out which seem to breeze me through and through. The attack seldom 
lasts more than 10—16 minutes and leaves me in a state of exhaus¬ 
tion, which I however completely recover next morning. The attacks 
come on irregularly, on an average of evmy 10 to 14 days, they are 
sometimes preceded by some transitory “ dread showers” during the 
day. 

The patient, perhaps more appropriately to be called imsginury 
sufferer, arrived in India last year and went to Bassoul (a G. 1. P. 
Bailway stotion) but had aftw a stay of two to thioe montlis to 
leave tips place, on aooonnt eff violent berborigpni after every 
toeel, and leaving him afterwmds so wesk, that he w«e 
hse^ able to attemi to lua duiiea. Patient deseribed hia stoto 
eftor meals, just as if a boiler had been wmkiiig witofn his bovnda. 

had houvrm im sooner arrived at Ostouttay when that eomphfaiit 
^toaiely and ^pOntansgBpdy Idt hi^ The "dread of dmlera” howtowa* 
^tAiwuod, and it was about tois toat^ he otnmulted me last lennaiy. 
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He took verairuiu 30 then. 18 for a month.* 'vrithout any benefit; 
l^befl. 30 seemed to liave some good effects, but wore however 
of 80 trifling a nature, that a fuither coarse alone hod pro|)orly to 
decide aWut its vuJuf! or uthonvise. 

In the ibrMt half of April I was summoued to the patient’s hoose 
at 7 p. in., and found liiui in a stalls usually designated as the second 
stage of cholera. • He Imtl in the afternoon been overheated and taken 
a glass of iced beer. Immediately those buvborignu, so well known 
to him reapjasamd; evacuations followwl, first of a diarrhmaic 
cliainoter; then 8iu;eeded watm'y stools, burning at the stomach, throw¬ 
ing-up of tho water to quench his ]>uruing thirst, icy coldness of the 
limbs, cholemid face, laborious briMthiug, etc. I left Ars. 3., six 
glob, in half a tumblerful of water, wit!i the instnu'iiou to take 
eveiy tea to fifteen minutes. At lb o’C'Jiwk p. m., a tea-sjKWufid. 
When 1 8 . 1 W liim again, 1 foiuid him in a wholosoitie jKU’spiration ; 
the thirst had cou-sidemMy alrated, and what still nnnaiued of it, 
could easily and M'ithout any vomiting be quenched by surill quanti¬ 
ties of ice water. Ho had no motion since more limn un liour, 
nud felt on the whoh^ much better. His recovery wa-s a rapid one; 
a remaining diarrhinn %viili j)receding bnrborigmi, similai* to tliose 
ho exjK'rie.nced formerly, })us heim, in ilie course of two days, subdu¬ 
ed umler the use of Kitr. Ac. G. 

8inco then that dwadful “ dread of cholera” has no more r(*ap])ear- 
ed.-— Was it the real oeeummw* of cholera which extinguislied all 
further vain diead or w.is it Ars. vliicJi cured the oue as well as the 
other / 

2.—A case of invetemtr fcirr caretl by Quinine 200. 

Mra B...n, aged nmrly 40, of a lymph.'itic constitution, had, 
tw'o years V>efoi*t> I saw her first, sidfojtMl of inteimitteq^ fever 
for more tlidn six moiitlis. She had taken Quinine unto dc^ifneas, 
but could uot got rid of her tertian ailment. At hist die gave »p 
diHitoring anil found, not to her Utile astouislimcnt, that the fevbr 
began to abate in violence in the measure as die did less to oppixse 
its course. Within six weeks was gradually free from' all traces 
of periodic fever attacks; althou^, to judge from the fifrtber portlotV 
lars of her rndtal, she suffereti a long time afterwards from die 
^uiuine-cachexia. Last October she was again attacked wnth 
iMm'inittont fever, tliis tinte quotidian. SSie made tip her mind 
from the very lieginuing not to use any thing against it. lmi4>o 
pursue iiei’ old policy of masterly iteaclavity.’'’ Unfortunately die 
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ibnnd lueraelf ^dsappointed thi» time tiud tbe cold guest would luit 
discontmue lus i^itlar visits, ske then ivisulved to betake herself to 
Hommopailiy. When I was consulted, I was iufomed on question¬ 
ing her, tliat tlie different stages of the fever were pwtty w<dl marked ; 
that the thirst begins at the end of the hot stage. There having 
been no oxtnisordiuary indications, I dooiilcd ui)on <!?dna; bearing 
in mind however, her former hisiuiy and having lieewtinformed that she 
h:is iKiOn, within the last year ILible t(» facial ueniuJgLi, (a cmniin- 
stauce 1 ascribotl to her former misuse of quinine) 1 was going to 
prijsoribe the 200th dilution; when the thought struck me, that it 
would be uiiAvise on my {art, to let the patient know, tliat site Ls 
again going to talce a medicinal suKstancc which shoMhas ticcustoined 
herndf to keep in hoi-jor siiux’ two yruirs. 1 tohl her then,^ I shall 
send her a uiediciut- of my own }nejj<uatiuu, and did so. Whtm 1 
next saw her, 1 was told, she I’eels most, unfortuiiatti with her fcA:or 
andjiguo, and she sees well, that no kind of medication will suit her, 
since she felt so much w'orse from the last luedieiae, 1 (miontd to 
di.scontinue it and prescribed six })owders of Saoch Lart. for the 
tlm:e. following days, lu order not tf) Iw* induced to iuterfer© in any 
w'ay w’itbin the follou'ing three days, 1 purpo.sely stood away for this 
time. At my next visit, I w'os sui’prise<l to hear that the abovetnoii- 

tiojied aggravated attack was once for uj] the last one I 

* 

3.— A case of Dyspcpski from syiccs cured by Nutmeg. 

A gentleman lately consulted me about his dysjaqrtic state of which 
he sufieitid iiwirly a.s Jong jus he i-esided in India viz. two years. 
1 [is priuci})al complaints woiv : "want »f aj>])etite; distension of the 
abdomen after small quantities of food, ;uieompanie<f by asthmatic; 
breathing; a lieavy seiwathm in tin; region of Ll»e liv«jr; stools some. 
time.s hard, soiaetinios diaiThmaic, generally occurring iinuiodiately 
after a meal. His tongue wis pretty clean, and tlnn-e was no altered 
taste. He had always ‘ enjoyed gotid health, did never allow him- 
aelf exceases of any kind, and takes as much daily exercise as comjxiti- 
ble with the climate of this couutiy. Tunics, bittew, pepsin have 
occasioiifdly raised his digestive |)owers^ but never to a healthy 
titandaixh aud then he uliinxateiy always becaiQe reduced agatu to hia 
prevLou.s dyspeptic state. 

1 attribu»ei his ailments %o exeesa spiced food (so common 
amongst Ei^Ushiaeu ^|^eraUy imd in this country etq)eeiA%) 
and wasiiqld, on furt^ enquiry, that he certainly woukl netr^r have 
tiidcea curries to sink an extent in Krxgland; but sauce he came out 
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to India, lie felt his nsiial appetite wanting and was induced to tMn; 
kind of dishes, whudi however he could not think for a moment, at 
present, to resign, since it would be imposailde for him to take even 
the little nourishment he presently enj(^—I prescribed Caja. 30 
to be taken for three days, an hour before every meal, without 
changing in any way his usual diet j and ordered him to try gradual^ 
ly to diroinirii th#strength of his curries after the said three days, 
contuittii^ all the while the medicine as directed above, for tlm 
following eight daya When he sa't^ me next, he stated not to have 
felt any of those disagreeable symptoms occurring after meals; 
Ilia of^ietite Imwever was in the some state as before, and so ^ sensar 
tion in the region of the liver too .—Nwx moachcUa 2. three doees 
daily, reared the patient within a fortnight to his full vigor of 
digestion. T found the la8t>mentioned remedy often indispensable 
in cases of dyspepsia of the above-mentioned kind, where the patient 
Itaa for a long time stimulated his apjietite by spices, in which case 
it MToold be unwise on tlie part of the physician to order his patiaat 
to give up his habits, and where on the other hand the ordinaiy 
prescribed medicines as Calc. Garb., N. Vom., China, etc., will most 
likely fail to accomplish a cure.—In a curry'countiy like India, 
I would especially draw the attention of the practitioner to the above- 
mentioned remedy. 


Chronic Traumatic Infiammationof the left olhow^nt cared by Bhus Tox. 

Under care op M. L. Stbcar. 

A boy named Freo Kath Mukerjea aged 15, was brought to ma' 
from Ooterparah on the 28th Fehruty last for pain and swelHng^ 
of the left elbow-joint resulting from a violent sprain uptrords 
of two months ago. The jdlnt had remidned in a semi-flexed ' 
condition, since tiie accidemt, uicapable d bedh extension and 
flexion. Blisters, tiniments, fomentati<ms had been applied, hut 
in vain. I ordered AAtta lo«3. 6, f^bules; intheeouMe 
the sweUiBg had so diminitiied as to aBow the Jehit of' Ml ^ 
extension and flexion. The pain that rmnsiincd * • vainshed: 

in a week more. Ihis ia endy^ <me of many ingtoaess in wiueh 
T have tmted the efficacy of' &hug tox, in ohiBonic <kiflaiminatioa ofi 
tlm articular structures, ee^ieeially 'whmi resnltiiig from blows, > 
'idijrams, d»'.. ■ ■ " t 
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Sloughithg 0 / the JSphen. 

Bv Bhoobuh Mohub StncAB, f* M. K 

On the 18ih )>6eember 1864 I was requested to see a girl aged 
11 years, sufferfng from* chronic malarious fever and enlatgeinetit 
«f the spleen for nearly two years, she was very weak and mnaoiated 
and found lying* on her back witii a poor dejected countenance. On 
removing the cover from her body, a large sloughing uloer was 
expQoed, ffltuated on the left hypochondrium, circular in size and an 
large as the palm of my hand, giving out a putrid offensive smell. 
The skin and the abdominal muscles at the region of the spleen were 
destr^ed and a deep ulcer left, with rounded, defin od and angry-looking 
edges. The sloughing extended into the parenchyma of the spleen, 
the anterior portion of the capsule destroyed and the spleen found 
at the bottom of the ulcer, as a soft pultaceous mass, kept in eUu 
by the remaining portions of the capsule and its attachments. About 
8 months ago, actual cantery was applied on the surface cf the splenic 
r^on by a native quack; a large ulcer formed, which b^an to 
slough, and destroying the abdominal wall, the skmghing gradually 
extended to the substance of the spleen. The ^deen continued in 
this sloughing state for more than two months but at last the poor 
girl died a few days aifter my visit. 

The above is a very interesting case, offbriiig a striking illustration 
of sloughing of the sj^leen, which is a rare morbid phenomenon. It 
presented a sLogular opportunity of viewing the spleen in sifu in the 
living organism. One thing veiy curious about the case, was the foot of 
the sustenance of life for more than two months, since ^e commenee- 
ment of sloughing and actual death of such an important oigan as the 
spleen. SSie was takiig rice, soup, milk and bread, &c., and getlhig 
nmmal stods eveiy day when I saw her; in fact, the digestion wa* 
pretty n<»mal I have never seen nor heard nor found on record 
say other case of sloughing of ihe spleen. 

It may not be out of place, if 1 were to mentuA another case of 
sloughing spleen, fonnd in the body of a patient, who died of pblhiS' 
is in the lledioel Oollege Hospital, under the care of Br. Ooodeve. 
^Rie men wee tr e at ed for ccacmamy^&a, ud there were no palpabir 
diegnoBtic qfmptdmer to account for any morbid action gdbng on in 
^e spleeit On. opening the chest and sJbdomen after death, cavitiee 
wmefrmndin bcK^ thejnngs; the Uver end the ooets of the intcftinee 
'*'ure studded With tubncular deposita The i^leen was found tety 
■wh reduced in size, black, soft and yielding like j^y. We could 
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i»ot. siu'li An imjjortaut disoj-gunisation during the life of the 

|uitiuut, in fiwt. no palpable symptom was present toaecount for it 
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By an L . JI , S . 

l)r. Waring in hw new .I'hri.rmnco]).i'i:» of iTidia remarks under 
article Beila<lonria that ifs alhvjed po/cfr.- «.■» n prnphyhu'tie agnimt 
rcarlet fever mvM he regarded as siiH suh jndice.” Whether Belliulojxna 
has any jirophylactk: virtues against searli't ft'ver or not, 1 am 
not in a po.sitiou to aswii, but t.j *t its exhibition has Viocn attendetl 
with marked Hucf(*ss in a oa-rfi of scarlet ffu'er I can te-stify to and 
in support ttf my assertioji 1 liavo been iiwbiceil to bring forward the 
following case. Jt was a mild one indeed but still it. Cf' {uires notice as 
the oecun'onco of scai'lot fever in this coiiutrv i.s very rare. 

A child aged 10 mouths in the Bnrdwan district w.is observed ill 
with Mynij‘t^»iua of catarrh on tlu; 17th Sej>t.. li<Gd ; on the 19th 
instant this wais followeil by fever and on the bdlow'iug day ro»e*colort‘d 
eruptions begsui to ajijwsu' first ou the face and imck iu pitches and 
the skin arouud was hard to the touch. 

‘Aoeuito and I’ulsatilla were tried but the eruptions spreml nil 
over the bod}' and the fever remained uiiabattvl. On the 2l.st 
iJOOth part of a drop of Bell.i(loiin:i. was given to the child atulmut 2 P. M. 
which was iviwabsl 3 hour.s after. Duruig the course of the night 
the oruptiojis «Usappeared altogether and the fever became much leas. 
No medietne was givim on the 22d but a.s there remained slight 
fpverishncAs, a Rimilar diwe. of th(‘ medicine was rcfiested on the 
nkxt <lay j this made the child all right Since then the child has 
Vieen all right lunl tlien* happouod no unpleasant symptom as it 
generally hi^ipeuK iu the .secjurl of scarlet fever. 
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EUetrUsity ffommpxthk to Intermittent Fever, 

By OiosoR N. TiBBun, M. D., Hudaon Oity, N. J. 
IsTSRvrrTKNT fever is said, by moat anthora, to have its’Cause wholly !a' 
a miasmatic poison. I think this a partial misnomer and will endeavor to 
give satisfactory reasons for this opinion. 

The mysterious emanation arising from low marshy grounds, and infect¬ 
ing the air, soil, and water —a pestilential something igiually spoken of 
as malaria has for many years been sought for; but as yet no chemist has 
separated this germ of evil from the marahes in which it is thought to be 
engendered. Continual trials have failed to render it tangible ; and as yet 
there has been no analysis of it 

Its sway is dreaded alike in the lowest valleys, and on the highest hills. 

I have reached the conclusiou that, descritMKl as malariaJI, the exdting 
caiises of diseases are not bad. air, but that they are the result of disturbetl 
electricity ; and that tlie marsh miasm gas, or effluvia of vegetables and 
decomposing auimal matters are not as amimonly 8tipiK)se<l, the B})ecifc. 
causes of agues, or similar atfections. 

But, I consider that electric changes cause febrile diseases ; and the 
noxious emanations are disturbed electixi-galvanic cumm^i, sometimes 
positive and wnuetiraes negative, causing a want of equilibrium in human 
bodies ; and these agencies are excited or set free from soils of marshes, 
by the clFoct of evaponation, and chemical action, by de]K>(iit8 of ]>utrid 
waters among minerals, ores, .and metals, in wret lands dnriug rainy seasous 
aftrt' long continual absorj>tion of solar heat by the eailh. 

In as many ways as those by which galvanism i > produced in tlio earth, or 
air, tl»e cause of this dise>use has the pow er to influence and disturb the natural 
elertricity of human bodies, particularly when iu contact with the ground. 

Ibis oft-repeated diaturbauc« alters the condition ami function of hurarOn 
organs, and is capable of exciting or depressing the vitjil functions of the 
body by acting chemically on the circulating fluida 

While the relations of electrical influence to the law'd^ of life are 
■luiversally admitted, the very existence of marsh miasms may be denied ; 
Iheir nature not being know'u, neither is their physical nor chemical proper¬ 
ties ■, and even their presence is only known through their eflects on the 
human constitution. 

No other test of their existence has as yet been discovered. 

Were miasms of ponds and swamps the exciting cause of ague, this 
pestilence w<aftod on the winds, would be just as variable in its effects as 
the wind itself. 

We should then have every possible shade of sufisring ; but no parsJlel 
epidemics or endemics. 

Eveiy variety of inhaled poisoning would prevail at the same *time 
and place. 

on the oomtrswy intennittents and all other diseases induced by 
similar cauaea, are «w wlar .jj n character, and no two of them prevail in the 
same place at the same time. 
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eauaeH produce deftnito eU'eote. 

By Tio‘ hyfXJthesiH deduced from the theory of' miann, can 
fact be accounted for, that places and locaJitieB can be pmUted ofit, 
inaloriouB ioiluence ie iuBulated and limited to one riaig^ ot a atreiet or 
even to one Imbitation. 

Malaria toaaed about in the air will not account for one portion of a 
valley bemg affected, and not the other, nor will it explain why some dry 
and beautiful hilta are unhealthy, while the marehea below are not. 

It ia well known that numeroiw amall spots of land, circumscribed by a 
distinct boundary, have been noxious for ages. 

It is also known that in varions situations physicians cannot readily cure 
or relieve certain nervous or rheumatic complaints, owing to causes whieh 
are undoubtedly electrical. 

This renders absolutely necessaiy the removal from such localities of 
sensitive patients, to whom a change of tiir is simply a change of habituhi 
electricity. 

While the nature, and even the very existence of marsli miasm is without 
a reasonable demonstration or explanatiou, the connections of electricity 
with all the agencies of nature are unbounded and uudeuied. 

In its various forms of currents it octntorts the muscles of lifeless animals ; 
and it flies in its condensed form instatitaneonsly through the circuit of 
many persous, producing a manifest shock in them all. 

We observe that the amount <jf electricity required to charge different 
persons varies much in quantity; their latpacity for electricity and their 
<‘anduc.tiug power vary cousiderably: therefore, it is not sti'ange that endless 
diversity pievails in the ailments and seusatinus of persons who arc sensibly 
affected by what they call the state of the weather, tlie change of the 

winds, &c., &c. 

These enemies nre supposed to be the artnal perpetrators of all their 
injuries, which of themselves they have not the power to inflid. 

They are only veUiolos of the disturber and conduct it. 

They convey the disturbing agent galvanism, which c^)6edily prolies the 
b^esi musd^ joints, and inmost organs of invalids, derangiug ithe neryqp 
fiinofion and eflBwting the animaa spirits. , 

Electricity can produce thousands of distinct effect.«». 

It is light, heat, galvanism, magnetism and chemical action, . 0 ¥ il ls 
convertible into them. 

> .It encircles all particles of matter, and preserves it by its iwwer of 
attraction and repulsion. , , 

A ttefinite proportion of electricity belongs to ey«^ .t^^g; . a^ Ji^a, 
nafurid quantity is esseptud to health, so any excess, di^Bcieu^^. or 
derang^ent, will cause derangement in Hving beings:. 
natui:^ equilibrium Cionpot l>e broken or disturbed. mthbut jeqqal .^stor- 
banoe in idl the functions influenced by deflnite elec;trieal..^g^i^ei^ , ^ 

Observation gives i-eason to believe, that tbera is a 
idther plus oy minus, is capable of produring eertidii -in 
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oertiun penons, in such localitieB a« have their nnittrnt quantity of etectridiy 
reduced or di8tuii>ed to a (q>edfic degree, calculated to indw>e epedfic 
diaorder^ 

The eflecte wiU be proportionate to the cauae. 

This r^ttlation of balance is broken cm many nccoaioiui lung before the 
break of health sets in. 

In some constitutions it occurs several months later tlmn in others, as 
we are taugM by experience. * 

Some people are scarcely liable to galvanic shocks, some are sUghtly so, 
and others are often slowly affected, or only after long intervals; and 
others escape altogether. 1 cannot believe that such differences would 
result were marsh miasm or poisons inhaJjed the exciting cause. 

Such active poison, if in existence, and capable of destroying strong men 
in a few hours, would bring every human being in their readi under thou 
destructive sway, without exception. 

As free electridty prevails in the air, and most places, you may ask 
why epidemics do not prevail at all times ? 

I answer: because the integuments even of delicate human beings arc 
not susceptible of ordinary or slight electiic passes ; but were the cause, 
as said to be, miasms, extracted from marshes by the heat of the aun, 
their violence on the contrary, would assail M penons. 

To produce certain stages of epidemics galvanic disturbance must be 
in operation. 

Bat it is seldom that such states of denmgemouts traverse the 
[iliere or globe : consequently we do not have such effects at all 
although electricity at rest or lu motion, may be disturlied to a 
extent in every situation. ^ 

To cause specific disease, similar in all respects, some specific agent tnusi 
lie cajiable of producing peculiar atymptoms of disturbing action. 

So much appears to be necesaary to be said, in regard to the cause of 
intermittent fovw; and as space is limited one of the prcqicr homoeopathic 
I'emedies will be briefly considaretb * 

In the treatment we must oonsSder the cauae, to be able to choose a 
remedy that w& give us success. Therefore, if this be caused as 1 have 
concluded, tiie^ tlgi be np remedy mure indicated than electricity. 

1 suggest the use of that agent, to a greater extent than is now in vogue . 
os nothing can be more clear in the pathogenesis than that it is apftlicable 
m that disease. 

From the piU^iogenesu of electricity I select the following symptoms 
sa indicative ^ the imipriety of its use : 

]^ns in the limbs; numbness in the tips of the fingers wi tom; 
yawning, with shuddering over the body ; alternations of chills and heat; 
chillmess witii profuse sweat, with pains in the head and bade; hemt 
through the whole body, vrith chilliness on motion ; intermittent pnlse ; 
dallness of the tmod'i nausea ; vomiting ; sensi^ of repletion in the stotnacK 
after u I cre^ng in the iqiine. 
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the head of galraaUsim we have recorded the fellowing symptome; 

Slight shaking, as in fever and ague ; drowsiness ; alternation cd Iwat; 
and cluUiuess with giddiness ; headache, and difficult breathmg ; hurning 
flashes of heat; full and strong ])ulse; sour exhalations; sighing and 
dnllnesa of the mind ; vertigo, witli flashes before the eyes ; with deafness; 
and with altwnate .heat and chUliness ; roaring in the ears ; vomitiiig ; 
oppression in the chest; nausea ; red urine ; numbness and coldness in 
the extremities. 

The general symptoms of magnetism, and especially the symptoms of 
Ihe positive pole, althoii;^! they clearly indicate fhe propriety of its use in 
treating the disease under consideration, may be passed, so as to admit 
of more space for the pathogenetic symptoms of the negative pole, which 
in this disease is the one always to be preferred in making the application. 

The symptoms of tlie negative |>ole ai'c: pain in the limbs ; bruised 
pain in all tlie limbs ; stinging, burning pains in all the limbs and joints ; 
stiffness and cr^icking in the joints ; laziness and heaviness of the whole 
body; with anxiety ; frequentyawning ; seusati<»ns like those preceding 
fever and ague ; shaking chilliness ; feeling of coldness over the body 
without being cold ; internal coldness ; violent headache, accompanied 
with heat and diilliuess ; general sweat ; great aversion to o{)eu air ; 
despondency ; heaviness of the head ; crawling tensive pain over the 
brain ; contractive headache between the eyebrows; sensation as if cold 
air was blowing on the body ; roaring and singing in the curs ; indifference 
to food ; canine hunger ; nausea ; vomiting; feeling of repletion in the 
abdomen ; oppression .of bi'eathing ; aching and burning pain in the 
small of the back dmiug rest and motion. 

Jt seems strange, that this graat agent for equalizing power of the 
nwvous system, is so much overlooked by pliysicians. 

The diseases tliat it is cai)able of curing or relieving are very numerous, 
and its power as a curative agent is but yet partially known : therefore, 
let the homoeopathic physician avail biinaclf of evexy thing that will give 
him success, knowing as he does, that a great power and prejudice are 
before him, to contend against, and beat him back in his endeavors to 
practise the true principles of me<liciDe. 

TIu! old doctrines and prejudices that wei'e taught and practised a 
thousand years ago are yet in vogue ; and the homoeopathic physician 
should be armed with every thing that may he 8uc.^s8fully brought to 
bear when difficult cases present themselves. The JVorth Amcr. Journal 
of Hom^ May, 1868. 
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Ammql Poiiont-rA Si^ok. By S. l^UBKTiuj^ M- D>]... 
of New-York. 

AfuyAi, substances play <*18 considerable ,a part in the bomcpopathic 
materia medica as they did in the pbarmacopoea of severail eentniies tkgo, 
(mly with the diffeTenoe, that where the ancient as well as the modem 
ph 3 r 8 ioian 8 relied diiefiy in their use on edecticism and prescribed their reme¬ 
dies experimentally or ex um in morbie ; we rdy on a firm law, theoretacsdly 
formed, but now proved to l»e immovably true by the experience of thou¬ 
sands of the disciples of Hahnemann. The subject of all remedies from 
the animal kingdom is too broad to be condensed in one article, we, there¬ 
fore, leave oiit all isopnthic remedies, as osteonecrosin, leucorrhin and a host 
of others; we also pass by such remedies as glatiderine, hydrophobin, &c., 
as uncertain and therefore justly discarded by the majority of our school, 
although it cannot be denied, that in some rare oases they have been used 
beuefidally by some of our best physicians. Neither wiU we examine the 
working of such remedies as Cimex, Mufex, Sepia, Ac. ; but let us confine 
ourselves to the poisons of venomous unimab as Apb-melHfica, Armhea- 
diadoma, Bufo-suliytiensis, Meloe-cantharis, Orotalus-borridus, Trigonoce- 
phalus-Lachcsis, Naja-tripudiaiis, Theridion-curassavicum, Tarantella, 
Vipera-redi and Vipera-torva, and some otliers of less note. 

By examining in a general way the poisonous action of these animab 
we find, no matter from what species the poison comes, the same rmulta 
always follow, namely decomposition of the blood and affections of the 
jiervous centres” iu quantitative difference according to the intensity of 
the poieou. In fact, all present in their symptoms more or less a high 
degree of adynamia vritli tangutne&ua and nervoiis depression. 

Sankc-poison is only injurious, when carried into the circulation; 
brought on a healthy surface it may remain without effect. Some physi¬ 
cians even go so far as to douli their action when introduced into the 
stomach, and recommend therefore that some pemm should suck out the 
poison from the bitten part, before the virus could contaminate the whole 
mass of blooil, with only this precaution, that sudi a person must have 
his U])s and bis buccal cavity perfectly sound, and to spit out every drop 
of the matter drawn. But even with this precaution all danger is h&r from 
being removed ; for persons have died who inadvertently swallowed some 
of the poison ; and fre(|uent experiments have sliowu, that even an imab 
cannot swallow the poison of snakes with ini]>unity ; for we read, that 
milk, partaken of by a cobra, is thus rendered i>oiBonous to. animals ; 
although it b well known, that no poison is ejected from Um serfieut 
whilst feeding, and therefore a little must at least exude, to render the 
food noxious. We do not mean by thie to deny the benefit of extracting 
by suction the venom from the bitten part, for the mosquito, our well 
known enemy, gives us a practical leFson thereof ; as if the UtUe sucker 
be allowed to take its fill, he counteracts by suction the effects uf bb own 
poison and the bite ig followed by very trifling irritation : but just drive 
Idtu ^mrktUhim, tfic instant its sting b fcH, and we see and feel its 
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e|foct8 in a stronger and more lasting^ iiiita^,; .yea^ in thfv4f8|i^ 
even eiysipelatoae. indantmation of a liigli dc^e 
of the bite of a mosquito. After aU» what is tlm u90%eiEyose any pe**m 
to such dangers, when we have in tiie. ouf^iagoglass and in tdndiar' 
instruments means, which. perfmm the same prooeu better, after; itite 
previous use of the caustic or the bistouri. 

It is remarkable, that all ovor .the world the aune antidotes,are employed 
and in a great man^^ cases sucoessfally. They are usually Ammo&ia in-its 
different preparations, Assafoetida, Arsenic, Guaco^ fluid Cfltlorine and es> 
pecially alcoholic stimulants, tlie latter in quantities perfectly astonndimg. 
That in such rapidly destroying cases the antidotes must also be given in 
quick succession and pretty large doses, is easily understood am a matter of 
course, till reaction takes place, when the intervals may be len^hened and 
the doses reduced. The first glimmer of benefit frequently is r^ief from 
the deatlUy sickness of the stomach; tlie breathing becomes easier, 
skin recovers by degrees its natural warmth, and the drenching perspiration 
dries up. The more improvement sets in, the more sensible will he get of 
the nauseous taste of the medicine ; inasmuch as the nervous sensibility of 
the palate returns, or when whiskey was used, symptoms of intoxication 
will begin to show themselves. 

Before going into the symptomatology, allow me to give you the history 
of some cases ; for they prove fully and convindngly the beauty and the 
truth of our great law. . 

Dr. Shaw, of New South Wales, Austialia, relates: „ 

The patient liad been bitten by a black snake, one of the most deadly , pf 
the Australian species. He w.a3 seen two hours later, when the doctor found 
liun in a veiy low condition, countenance pale and listless; body 
bedewed W'ith a cold perspiration; the pulse small, rapid aud flutteriugr 
wiJth gemt drowsineas and disinclinatiou to speak or to answer questions. 
A ligature had been applied by a neighbor above tlie wound shortly after 
the injury was inflicted. The doctor excised the bitten part and aiouud 
it, and encouraged free bleeding by .letting the boy’s father suck the wound 
for about ten minutes. Strong solution of Ammonia was then apjdied to 
the wound, and the Ammonia and Assafostidu draught given every hour 
with strong coffee ad libitwa. After three hours he was out of danger. 

. ,Dr. Kuhn of Holknd reh^: 

A soldier, twenty-two years of age, felt himself at the mommit, wh^ 
b^teu by a Lachesis, like one struck .down by lightning and lost his ooitsciT 
ouaness... In thm state vmniting andL, purging came on.. Aftm* an hom; 
he revive^.oomplmning about^gres^t/oppression and..anga^i oyer the 
with constant iuclinatiqn to vqmiti jdie hand and arm inflamed and swelled 
up .with great pains, all through it; he bad continuous fever abd .dry skin, 
and complained ci great diyness and 'unquendhable thinm For seven days 
he pmsed. neithw nrine nor fseoes; his whole face now swelled np^ Ihe eyfS 
their orbits, the pulse got small and quid^ his^toS^e 
w with constant tbiiut. The bittm pMt m<nftifiad^ the iiagers mvdlc^ 
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marft koA more sad Io4t sU mattsfeitm, blistom as fh>ai s bum formed over 
snu, sttd amptUiaCioa wm petfomed, to eave tbe po<k IMlbw’e t^fe. 
•• Bkudcbum of our Southern states saysr 

A negro woman wius bitten on her ankle bf a rattiesnake (crdtatua hOrri- 
•duB). The doctor «aw her eight hours after the wound had been inflieted. 
She was deathly side, cold rigors running over her; pulae 190, smaS shd 
tihread*like; the ^tire left leg swollen to twine ita natural size. She com¬ 
plained ef no pain in the bitten part, and even inaiste^ that no woand had 
been inflicted. Conadering her past all cure, oom whiskey was given her 
by the gill every few minutes, till she had taken two quarts within twelve 
hours, when, discovering some symptoms of intoxication, it Was disconti> 
uued. She fully recovered. 

He also relates the story of a mau, who in a beastly state of intoxication, 
took hold of a large rattlesnake, and squeezed her very tightly, Uotwith- 
stnndmg that die bit him several times. The snake at last, fully enraged 
and unable to extricate herself, bit herself, which soon relieved her from all 
torture, for the reptile speedily expired ; whereas the man never coinplained 
of the least pain or uneasiness. 

Dr. Leon Soubeyran records the singular ease of a maif, who, having 
been bitten by a reptile six years ago, experienced annually for a month, 
from the date corresponding to that on which the wonnd was indicted, 
some pains in the injured arm. Mr. George VUIers has also noted a perio> 
dically returning swelling in dogs, several years after thi^ had been 
Jbitten by reptiles. Dr« Demarest relates the case of a woman, bitten at 
the age*of 26 by a viper ; she had for a period fd 36 years every sprihg on 
the 28th of May an eruption of large vesicular bullm on the forearm, 
attended with much itching, but no other disturbance rd health. 

Dr. Humboldt inoculated in 1854 many persons in New Orleans 
and Cuba with the poison of the rattlesnake, considering it tbe great 
prophylactic fat yellow fever. He seas led to the idea of this prophylaxis 
by the observation, that galley-slaves, bnragfat from Mexico to Vera Cruz, 
who had been bitten by vipers on tbeir journey, always showed decided 
eymptmus of yellow fever. The effects of inoculation, modified astliey 
were by the admiiuatoation of Guaco, were: a peculiar expresrion of the 
coutttenanee, similar to tliat in eruptive fevers, a dmuken appeaawnce of 
the eyes, which were injected; after this they suffered from headache, pains 
In the loins, pains in the SUhvaiy glands and in the direction of the different 
brandies of the nerves, distributed through the face and teeth ; ■ lassitude, 
droWshiesB, coryza and esdema of the face folkrimd and jaundiSe setm witii 
hMShionhages ahd s u ppre s sion <d urine: Xhniiig convalescence patleaia 
suffered from itdiiiig and cutaneous emptioDB of different kinda '' 

Similar in character and in danger are ihe poisoned woniuiB inflieted 
bjjr bees, watpa and other insects at that dass, as evm cases Of dsMh from 
sAh stmgs are on record. Thhs we read of a man, who, in ei»»ei)fM9nee 
a sting>of a wnapuh^st his intellectual power and lived for years ta the 
condilfim of an idiot. ' ^ 
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Dr* Mftrcy relates the esse ef a^maa, wai iN^cmg m the % 

aa'inceoaed honejr-bee. Shortly after he WQipJAiutd.ol a sttddox ftrostr^ 
tioB of the vita! forces ; severe vomiting and jnefose diarrhoea set in ; his 
face grew pale, his extremities cold, pulse feelde, scarcely discernible, at 
the wrwt; no redness or pain in ihe part stung, but severe griping pams 
all over the abdomen. After reaction had taken place, he still complained 
of bruised senaaition all over; sides, hips, back, in fact he ached everywhere, 
and he was k^t Iwake and restless daring the whole n^ht by loose 
nrgest stools. Stinging, prickling, burning, smarting, itching sensation 
all over the skin. For several days he was troubled with a morbid excite¬ 
ment of Ihe urinary organs and of the digestive apparatus with a hot 
k and burning sensation and oppressive feeling all over. 

We have now seen, that all poisonous bites affect all constitutions alike, 
producing everywhere blood poisoning and dcpres.sion of the nervous centres. 
Hughes in his work on pbiurinacodynaniics considers them both primary 
effects: although It is frequently tlie Ciise, that the vims reaches the 
nerve-centres only by absorption and diffusion through the circulation.. 
Ijet us now consider what the piuson is and then the different ways of its 
destructive agency. Dr. Halford of Melbourne answers our first question : 
for he. has discovered, that by the bite of the Cobra di Capello molecules 
(cellular) of germinal matter are thrown into the blood, and by their rapid 
mnltipUcation dostniy life. They are circular cells, 1700th uf an inch in 
diameter, and contamiog a round nucleus, and other still more minute 
spherules of living germinal matter, all of which can easily be de^teefcod and 
microscoincally examined. That such living germinal matter is the cause, 
w'e may easily corroborate by the effects of the triohina spiralis, producing 
also more or less all the symptoms of typhoid fever with its fatal results. 
That a disease, resembling measles, if not uleutica^ has arisen from inhaling 
the dust of rotten straw, we all know from several reports, given in dif¬ 
ferent journals during our late war ; and if this is so, which I do not doubt 
for a moment, may we not ho[>e to get more definite knowledge of the 
poisons of all zymotic diseases ? Claude Bernard is therefore perfeoUy jm^- 
fiod in the condnsioa, that the actimt of poisons is strictly parallel to th^ 
of intmud disease Let us take as the best type of blood-dyscrasia typhus: 
and we find this disease in all its different ramifioations (for we are old- 
faahioned enou^ to consider typhus and typhoid as mere varieties (ff one 
and the same disease) charactei'ized: by dry tongue, stupor^ delirium and 
gfeot prostratiou. Dr. Jenner, who acknowledges also only one fever 
peisem, is perfectly right, when he (»nsid(a*s the intense prostratiem produced 
by the fever (as in our oases by the poison) tending to cut off the patient 
by pure weakness. Anoth^er certain and constant symptom of typhiu is the 
swelling of the spleen, tf*e organ, .which purifies the blood and rende.s 
it fit to enter the circulatiou again, and it would be wortli while, to .|ttY>va 
by f«st-ma'taoi nxaminatimis iu persons, who have pm'ished &om 
wounds ; if or how mudt the spleen is affected in such casck The thr^<- 
like* and qtiickened pulse, the cold extremities, the anxiety and opjnnssion 
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rw il ^ peipto isf the <nn»d«liion. lb fl^pqwri) nature, 
^IMk># f6 be atroog enw^fca^ilmnr off this inmiW^ aonl^nimt^Bvi^ 
p wi id e c^ i^ie foreigE intruder iebi eveiy . such case our sole indi^l^o&r. 
Wliiflikefi^ brandy, alodbolie afeamilMite in eeme shape or other «re our sheets 
a&ditir in both diaeaaeB; «ad aa in l^phiu the age the patient gives thf 
indionfion for etuaulaiits, fm* the older our patUnt is,- ^e mom it is our 
dttt^ to keep up the failhig powers of life» so the deadUnese of the pois(ni-, 
will be the oritenon to its appUcndon; to we know, that the bites of all. 
r^itiles are not idike in danger, and tbe larger the serpent, tiie broader il»'> 
cheeks or the longer the teeth have remained imbedded in the wound durhig 
the hltej the gmater will be the danger and the more doubtful our 
prognosB. 


Ynllow fever with its mental' and physiol depresriWn is another oaeo 
in point; and if such a similarity of symptoms exists, can we wonder any 
moi^ of the great curative inflnence which in so many coses the diffment 
animal poisons have shown f Take again the spotted lever, another zymo* 
tic disease, falsely called cerebrospinal meningitis, with its group of symp^ 
tome^ consisting of trismus, retraction of the hearl, opisthotonos, pleurotho'- 
tohos, rigidity of the recti-musdes, contraction of the muscles of the extre¬ 
mities; convulsioiDs and subsnltus tendinum ; and we find their counterpart 
in the symptomatology of Apis, of Crotatus, of Lachesis, remediea recom¬ 
mended to such diseases by the most able physicians of our school: to it is 
ehi^y by* their operation upon the nervous-centres, that l^ey. ‘affeet tim 
whole oonstituUon in such a violent manner. Examine the pathogBoesis 
of any of these remedies, and we find general tremors or extreti^e laeritude, 
jerking and convulrionB, delirium and starting up in sle^, even frens^, (»* 
weakness and numbness of the extremiries, laintings, lt«s of conscioiiBness, 
with sudden sinking of the powers of hfe utd ending in death. 

What Hahnemaas caffed pson^ what so manymedictd UMn'CaUsantfo- 
lodi^ is at ahyrate ablohd-pokton, which has to be eliminated, before evan a . 
rebd^ stsite <ff'beal^ la zeatored. Whether sarofulosia and tubereuloaia 


are ciMb and ^e ssane diseato, reniahui an open quesricdyto tbeaolBtidoi' of 
whidb tsd Pottoe to enter; yet Budd and o&em conaidar tbadnie t«^ 
beit^e' h dtoato of specific nature, and that it fisi ^dtoeoriaBatM 

through so&ety by specific germs contained in the'iubereuloua mattOff vcast- 
off priiwns already suffering from the disease. YiBemki alsa {Mtoved 
scveii^ years ago inoeulability of the ri^bereuiaar pifiaon; and we-do not 
therefore find it toiuokabie, that most of the animatpoismui are retommBid-*^ 
ed for these diseased' Baatoch'thurki highl^ # Theridion in phtbisis-i 
fiorida and it has in his hands Cffeictied' enrea, <.wh^ - given at the begiimli^. 
of the disease. Dr. BSJibme in B^gkoid has mndr ewifidence in Orotsbaim. 
aal^te^thig the symptomi^ e^pedi^ the oong^, of phthisis; and XadNi^ 
"Shows a temarkalde pirito al!dyi«i| the d^igh of pulmonary abscess to(d' 
pbithsia " ' 
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So fAr we have fouad all the animal poisoiis aot aUke, producik^ 

' 'mia with tangairmm cmd nerwus depre»9io% and therefore inmoving ^e 
same atate, when homchopathieaUy indicated. Bnt there must be a 'j^reat 
difference between them, for anotW beauty of ottr eyatem in, that we have 
no Bubstitutes, no genera, but only individwd eases and strictly defined 
remedies, to corresptmd to ^ose cases. Bxperience has shown, that to get 
at those different actions we have-to employ even the vtay highest dyna- 
mizations ; and this explains the fallacy of so many otherwise good physi- 
oians, who deny any great cnrtitive power to such pofychrests as Lachee^ 
and Apis: whereas others, who are in the habit of strictly individualiring, 
and who are therefore steadily on the look-out for the characteristic symp¬ 
toms of eveiy case, consider the same remedies as some of our most valuable 
treaaires, and use them with the utmost confidence and greatest success, 
at any rate as often as any other remedies in the whole malt'.ria medtca. 

Jahr in his “ Klinisch Anweisungen’* speaks lMw,utifu]ly of the <tualitative 
differences of tlie dilutions, where he says: It is a known fact,, thai all 
ramedies and poisons in large, massive or at any rate sufficient ddses, 
produce their generic noxious effects, as all narcotics stupefaction, aQ dras¬ 
tics purging, all acrid poison, inflammation of the abdominal viscera (all 
fiQiike poisons adynamia). If we now draw several circles one outside of 
the other and let the radii strike out from the centre one to the outside 
circles, we then see all the radii concentrated on a small space in the centre, 
but the more the radii diverge, the larger will^ also be the space between 
them. And thus it is also with remediesin the centre, equal to the crude 
matter, we find only genera, but no iudividxials, but the moi^e the radii 
diverge, the more chavacteriutic differences will be between the remedies, 
belonging in Uie centre 011*016 to one class. 

By applying these considerations to the different oiake-poisons, we find : 
that in I'clatiun to the decomposition of the blood, they rank thus: Crotalus, 
Viper^ Lachesis, Naja ; but in relation to the neurotic symptoms Lachosis and 
Naja take the front rank, and Crotalus and the vipers follow. Of tlie inserts 
and spidars Apis and Theridion affect more the sanguineous sphere and Bulc* 
and Tarantella incline moie to the .afieotious of the nerves. The Crotalus 
pedaon prodnees alurays, and this sometimes in a few minutes : painful swell- 
iAg.nf .the bitten part, ecchymoria, bluish gray color and gangreneWith 
hsemenbages from nearly all the orifices of the body,and'throHgh ^is deoom- 
poaitiem, depression of. riienervous-ceutres, showing itself by twitcdilogs and 
eonvahuons, delirium syncope, exhaustion and death from paralysis of the 
.qunal nervea . 

HiA viper’s venomous bite also juroduoea quiddy gangrei%i, dnd hssmonA- 
ager from the different orifices.. Casm are also on record, where the 
patients leU down immediately after the bite ; the pmr^ytic sympUuns 
always came at later period examinatioiui have shown, i$^the 

oj^reasion of ihe diest with its ttffturing anguiahii veix-fieqaently oftuaed 
jb; the axtenrion of . the gangrene to . the lungs and'liver^' ahhoti^ 
death , miqr also superyene, as in the ratriesmike,* by. the dejprelB|inD 





oi. i^ . aeeve-ianet «o neoestery to the regulfttum of the ImiotioiMi 
d'life' ■ ,..• ' ' ' 

Im Juadiesiai, on ^e etA&traiy, we aee the iiervoas<oeutiee ttfctftdE«d ht fixet; 
the man is struck down, as if hy Hg^huing; uncDnseiouaneiH k thh^first 
.. symptom ; the sympai^eticus; and tragus are attat^ed, titus distnihiiig like 
whole machinery ci life and the decomposition of tiie blood, even to gan'- 
graue, are the necessary eonsetpiences of this want oi vitality. 

The OolnbeTi'naja, the dreaded Cobra of the East lumes, although their 
bite is so often fatal, yet experience has shown that it must be so in » hm 
degree ; for anake-cbai*mers and conjurors tame them and use them in their 
public exhibitions, using only the precaution to have red hot irons ready,* 
fitting exactly the tortuous fangs (»f lier snatkeship. The Naja affects 
especially the pneumogastricus, and the neurotic symptoms predmninatit 
over the haematic. Hughes relates, that in the keeper, killed at the 
Zoological Gardens in London, death ensued from suppression of ree^ira- 
tiou, and the air^passages wei'e filled with frothy mucus. 

Now by comparing the different remedies together, we find among otliers 
the follow'ittg characteristic differences. So Crotalm has lowness of 
spirits, lungmry melancholy ; Lachem on the contrary: irritability. CroUt- 
lu» : imbecility ; LacJmis : insanity ; in Cfotalmt we have : weakness of 
memory ; in Laeltms : mental excitability and rarely absent-mindedness ; 
(■rotuliis: constant drowsiness and sopor ; Lacheaia : sleeplessness or aggra¬ 
vation after sleep; Crotalm has thirst during the fever, t^aehem after 
the chill. With Crotalm most of the symptoms apjiear on the right side ; 
the action of LacJ^is is priucirailiy on the left, especially in paralysie; 
Crotcdm affects fat persons more than thin ones and white people more 
than colored ; LachesU shows greater affinity to the female sex and is mui-c 
adapted to thin and emaciated than to fat people. 

Take again Lachesis and Naja, two remedies, so invaluable in organic 
or functioiml diseases of the heart, whether it be hyjMsrtrophy or valvular 
disease, or moi'e nervous palpitation, and wiiich Rutherford Russel considers 
i de ntfi ca l in such a degree, that he utters the 1 k^, that the poison of the 
mc«e frequently found Cobra, might entirely supersede the to hhn doubtful 
Lacheais ; and yet what great differences do we find oven in those few sittd 
meagre provings, instituted with Najatripudians. Most provmn; .winro 
affected with intense depression of spirits, with a melancholy of that peeolhir 
kind, that they had the full perceprion of what to do, yet they were uoaMe 
to overcome the irresistible inclination not to do it; whereas the ■JLo.chttiit 
proveris peevisli, faultfinding, with hts excessive desire to quaml and ■ 
dispute, from mere o^mro of (xmtradiction. Wq^ has aggravatkm by motiim, 
Lathedt during rest; the Naja symptoms improve in the open air, 1^. 
tanokiiig or taking alcoholic drinks—the very things which aggTavste the 
symptoms produotm by Lachesis; N^: ameliondion by sleeping; Lachm »; 
a^S^vatiott ^r sleeping^ Naja: a^»vati<m by deep insinratio?:;, 
in uLaohesia' the ptodomraance is. amdfioratidn from iiupipitina 
end frmn 'deei> respiration ;—iadie®s .enough, to show that''there- 
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i« » vitfit diflereiuH» bet^reen the tva pohKnM ai^ sabatitatioB'^waji 
a Biistoke. , i v.i 

Turn u^j to oar sdeolid oku.v cotaprlnog Apis, Bifo, Caathazis^'^. 

Taraiitetla, Theridion aada.hest of others, we find that aU i^ them otMK 
rautrate their actioo more or less.: 1. on the lumaxy organs f fi** on tiienar- 
vou» system ; 3. on the external and interaal ridn; 4- on the stemd organs; 

Considering their action uu tlie urinary organa, we find that Cantharis 
exerts n specifie infiuanoe on the uritiary organs, inflaming thh whole mu> 
eo\ia tract from the kidney to the urethra, showing as piimaty symptoms 
homing pains and strangury ; coiistmit desire and yet tnahility to micturate, 
and frequent micturition only secondarily as curative effect or caused by' 
{iaralysis of the sphincters; the contrary is the case with Aplt, where fre- 
i|uent and excessively profuse discharge are primaiy, and the scanty and 
rare micturition secondaty effects. In Apis we find the strangury always ' 
the effect of a mechanical injury or caused by affinity, the inflammation 
spreading fmin other organs, as e. gr., the womb, to the urinary organs ; 
wheieas the same disease luis to start from the urinary organs, if Cantharis 
should he indicated. So also the irritation of the sexuaJ organs even to 
abortion, is in Cantharis caused by the irritation of the urinary system ; 
whereas in Apis the sexual organs are primarily at fault, exciting pathologi- 
tail states afterwards in the neighbouring organs. Albuminous lirine be¬ 
longs to both, but in Cantharis, altKough the urine may be highly albumin¬ 
ous, tlm quantity is always small, containing even shreds or casts of the 
iirhuferons tubuli; whereas in post-scarlatinal d&opsy and other cases of 
Bright's disease, we have to look for the cause of the disea-se to other organs, 
in order to fiml the symptoms covered by Apis. Oenenilly Apis acts only 
beneficially to remove the albumen from the urine, when there is an unab^ 
sorbed effusion remaining after an inflammatory state of the serous mem- 
lu-aue^ showuig itself in an oedematous state Of the cellular tissue. Other 
difi'ereuces are in their aggravations and ameliorations: for in Apis we 
predominance better in the open air, from ooM, from washing or wet appH-^ 
cations, when rising from bed mr from uncovering, while the Cantharis 
patient fares better in-doors, during rest, from warmth and from wine. 

(Tpnn the nervocfs system neititer Cantharis nor Apis have great primary 
relations, and in tetaiiio or epileptiform eonvulsions, in the prostration of 
diphtheria 01 'even in cama we wotild only find the Spanish lly indicated 
when the urinary symptoihs correspond; and' although Apia has a good 
reputation in hyxlroccphalua, yet the unknown writer of the prise essay m 
mimipgitu baritaris is perfectly right to propose Olonoino for 'the nerri)^‘ 
affetdioUi ' and its nlteraation with Apis in a dynaminsritanj '6n}y 
immediately before the stage of exudation sebfiU. 4 ;»m shbws'zatil^ a, 
powerful primary action on the great ig?mpathetio,wad eures thus uncdai^ 
cated pare intermlttents; eepeoisi^'when the pMOsyemVimesW^^^ 
aftMVuooa and the chill eonmisncealiii frenri- bat^iiiirir^ioi^-t* , 

ponging smiy or less to tha^airliole riaastff animal pok^; 
tjkee frequently indiosted in profracted Or 
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aldunigh the diagnoaii in alao here panmoimt Look only at 

au A|iAoa*diadeina intannittBat eritk ita predomioatiiig <^Ulinew and hMsU 
tpd% ‘ r wiminding one o{ the white Helleboreii and oraapate it with those 
in'veterate cnsee, whi& Lachewa will aloiie cave, arotslisig the necroiia 
eneigiaB to new li£e» aod eoahUttg nature thus to drive eat the doubte-head- 
ed m meter of a miliaria and quinine cachexia. 

In the diaeasee of the eexnal organa we find Cantharia only indicated 
where exalted aensihalHy showa itself, as in aatyriaan, kymphomaiua, wHh 
violent itching and burning in the pudenda; the aame agency explainato 
us also ita action to pnnnote fecundity, lOr to eaqial nudea^ dead fostuaea or 
the placenta. Of hx greater value are the other animal poiaons; and Apia 
and LooheHie stand justly in the front rank of our remedies for eexuid 
diseases. Yet they differ already on the sides affected ; and Apia shows 
aiflo in its symptoms more of the congestive type, as bearing-down pains 
in the pelvis; painful senritiveness of the cervix during coition ; congestion 
and tenderness of the ovaries; albuminous leucorrhosa ; engorgement and 
ulceration of the os uteri; whereas Lacheais and Theridion have predmuinant 
ner\ous symptoms, for in 1<acheais we see the sexual aymptoms often 
roiuplicatod with hysteria and heart sym|.)toms. How often do we hear 
feinalos complain of a burning pressure from within outward on the top of 
the head, and relieve them quickly by a few pellets of the Lachesia; another 
woman has headache of the worst kind during her climaxia, a perfect sea- 
si*-kness, and Tlieridiou is our weapon for ita removal. Otlier frequent com- 
idaiuts during the climajfis are a sinking feeling at the pit of the stomach, a 
sensation .of suffocation, a kind of pseudo-narcotism, eymptoms, wfaibh wefind 
nowhere so well descidbed as in tlie {Hithogenesis of these animal pmsons ; 
and it could not well be otherwise, for they aie produced by the same cause 
in the disease and in the remedy: by a detrimental substance, oiroulating in 
the blood, which must bo eliminated before the equilibriom can be restored. 

Before concluding let us glauce only at their effect on the internal and 
external skin, and here the same rule holds good, Cantharia will only be 
indicated in erysipelatous inflammations of the mucous membranes or in 
chronic skin-diseases, when the urinaiy organs are also afieoted. Apis does 
not go very deep neither externally nor internally ; and Hughes characterizes 
the indie ition for Apis to be oedema. In skin-diseases the affection daia not 
go to the ds-ibruction of tissue, but is accompanied by excessive itching and 
Iniruing. How different again Lachesis works,.* our great remedy not only 
for gangrene, but for all diseases where destruction of tissue is chsraeter- 
istie; as for cai’buncle, malignant pustule, diphtheria, pyaemia. Ko potsou 
undermines health iqoro surely, although Mow;ly, than scrofttlosis in i&tiii 
diveras forms ; and if experience 4liall prove that its antidote is found in 
'rheridion, we may thank homcaepeithy for another boon, aa our duty is net 
only to relieve i>ain ; for to prevent diseases rimuld be riia aim of our Itvea 
have so far only thrown ont hints for further study ;todoj«Btieet(i(rav 
BidJ9e(!it,/a whole monognqih could be srrytlem-n-Aor^A Avmritxin doxamd 

Of' Awin 1883 . ^ 
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• A SKETCH OF THE TREATMENT OF CHOLERA. 

(Conclitileil flow p 191 j 

Drm’KFA, aft-'r rjiofcioi In^ fi'rU- .1 v'’\'^ llni UiUi') 
fatil CT isj'nijji‘ 3 '.. A sli;* jt li ii”'i ei ii, i 10 i( 0 )i I 01 b * 1 ‘iici.il 
until tbc functions ot* t'u* kul.iers aro cs ibli'.'ievl, \ti‘ must 
not, therefore, be to? officious to cheek any diurliujv, that ini‘»’ht 
be Ihifyerinp^ on after the violence of the disease Iria sabsid vl, so 
long* as ro*urine is secreted, t'lo intPsLln d d.schar^es beiiigf not 
miirc(]'iently vicarious of the renal secret o’l. 

We must, however, attend to the durr’ios i if it continues after 
the estoblishmeut of the urinary secretion,, or even before that, 
if it is found to be ex!nustiii», exercising a depressing inffuence 
upon the pulse, lii the letter case a return to the use of the 
remedies that were employed during the full dev lopment of the 
djilBase is likely to bo attended with benefit, the dilutions used 
(lelng higher. Should this foil we should at once address our 
remedial agents chiefly to the kidneys and we shall find to our 
astonishment timt the urine has been secreted, at the sonse 
that ^ diarrhoea has Been checked. 
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Ti’eatmmi of «; m.'¥. 

For the diarrhoea that continues after the restoration of the . 
renal secretion, the best remedies are pAo/ipime acidj cAhia, 
fernm,, and pofhp//t/Uim. We use the last-named drujf when 
the discharsres indioate an excessive secretion of bile, that is, 
^eat irritahilitv of the liver. For Phosphoric Arid, China, and 
Fetnim no particular indication can he j^iven. Failing with one 
we use either of the others. We always heg-in with Phos])horio 
Acid. It is very seldom that the above remedies disappoint us, 
hut should th(’y do so, wo should not hesitate to use massive 
doses of the so-ealled astringents such as Gallic Acid, Tannic 
Acid, Acetate of Lead, Chalk, and even Ojduin. 

Tympanites is a most disti’essing, and if unchecked may, by 
interfering with the play of the dia’phragm, prove a most 
dangerous, complaint. Tympanites is distension of a portion, 
or of the whole, of the alimentary^ canal with gas. The genera¬ 
tion of gas in the canal is due to decomposition of its contents, 
fe,Tored by cither defective or morbid secretion, and want of 
tonicity of its muscular coats; or gas may be secreted by the 
walls of the canal. The treatment of tympanites will, therefore, 
consist in causing the re-establishment of the secretions that 
are*altogether wsmting or defective and corn'cting those, that are 
morbid, in inijiarting tone to the canal, and if need be, in 
causing evacuation of its offending contents. 

The remedies that have been found useful in this affection, 
especially as a sequela of cholera, are nir^r wm., mereurius, mU 
pknff earbo-veg., and h/copotJ'nm. XYe jircseribe— 

Nuw vom. generally when the distension is due more^to torpor 
•of the bowels than to any defect or morbid character of their 
secretion. It is particularly useful when the distension is chiefly 
in the stomach, also when there is defective in-pouring of the 
hepatic secretion into Ihe intestines from torpor of the gall-bladder 
and of the biliary'ducts, in other words, when there is InHaary 
.congestion, 

Mtrmriuit when the distension is due to defective seereticKh 
from the liver, and when along with this there festor in the 
month. ' > 

Su^hur when there is defective secretion of the whole, alimeh;* 
toiy tube, d^nding upon venons congestion of its' mtteonift 
membrane. Sulphur is especially uaeftd where m^e. has 



. Qt wKere xtnioh mercuiy Ims been used in the treatment of 
the disease. 

Carbo veg. when we have to correct morbid secretion. It is J 
most suitable for cases wliorc the gas is generated by the walls \ 
of the viscera rather than from tcrnieiitation of the ingesta; 
where it disUMuls the stomach rather than the intestines; and \ 
where the tendency is to diarrlKca rather tlian to coubtipation.**— 
(Utigheit.) 

Li/voj) 0 {hum: This drug vies with Carla* in its power to| 
correct foul secretions. It is particularly applicable when the, 
distension is in the int<*stines and when there is constipation. ^ 

Failing wilh the aljo\c remedies we may think of china, 
a^a/ceiuh, rajwrum, and camiJior in dilations, say 3. 

Soinotiiues an onctna of warm soap-wator ftod turpentine, or 
soai>-wat<T and asafo-lida, with or without castor oil, affords 
remarkable ndief by evacuating the contents of the lower bowels, 
smd should not tlieref(*re bo n(*g]ectcd. Kncnj.as, however, should’' 
never be used in cas<*s of extreme ju’ustration, because then they 
are retained, the bowels having no jwvver to rc-act upon them,J 
and thus add to the mischief already existing. 

' The apidicaliiiu of eold wet-sheet over the abdomen greatly 
assists iTi nduclng the tympanites, probably by condensing the 
gabcs within, and perhaps also by acting upon the nerves of the 
intesliucs, through the cutaneous nerves of the abdomen. 

Acidulated drinks art' hf»th a«recahlc and uselul. We prefer 
lime-juice to other acids.. In tympanitic conditions bugar is 
best avoided. Toast water probably for the charcoal it contains 
is useful. Brand V may 1 m‘ allowed. 

« t 

The inflammator)- conditions of the various tracts of tlie diges¬ 
tive tube is attended wilh more or less fever, and are therefore 
best considered under the treatment of the,fcvcr. 

(UI.)—Tueitment op tue Fevee. 

When this fever is simply an exaggerated form of reaction, due 
either to the free u.se of stimulants during collapse, or to the iu- 
herent eeutibility of the organism, we may expect it to subside 
of itself, If it would not, a dose or two of Aconite would help 
it to do «o. It is not always, however, that we have this favor- 
<^le termination, of the febrile movement that sets in after reaction. 
General!^ we have to contend s^inst a most obstinate, low 
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form of fovOTj very little dlfferin*^ from tKe ijeniwne typbusi or 
typhoid. 

The f'ev’er that sueceL*'ls re;ict!o'i is «*eiic:‘ally in assoeiatioii 
with or evea i.ifl i:n uitioi o.* p)ai.' o le or other of 

the im )ort;«it visecra. Jt is ahs jlutelr nrcjss.irv, therefore, to 
a.rivo at a cjrreet diagnosis, in orJor to suec-’Sjiruliy combat 
the d se:i8e. * 

If it is the hrjhi that is a {footed, wo shall fjonerally succeed 
with hcfldhnai; if the liiny;s, hn/nun and plio^phonia; if the 
stomach, arsenic, mux vmu., hrifmlu ; if the small intestiiws, 
mercuj'ius #.v/., bn/ouia ; if the liver, men'., hri/ouhi, vux n.; if the 
colon, tint is, if we have dysentery, men'iinan corrosirua, nuw 
vom., ipejtieu.infi f, ('urh) vej.; if the urinary apparatus, 
canthuriH. lu all ciscs, when t!»;.* febrile oxoitomeiit runs high, 
we premise t’.ie treatment with a-'im 'iiaiu. 

W ici the fever is u lo i.n^dlc ite.l /•//«! /.v./-. anl p ’rmjjJt /nc acitl 
are the pri.icipd rcnjllcj. P.'i mp.'ione ant! and rhuit are also 
very gjod for ejr,rhral and pulinnn.iry compHeat’.ons. 

Tae ap )1 citiaa of oil water by the wet-sheet to the head, 
the c'lBjt, and tha abliiiM greitly t^jl* t> the subdual of 
the in 1 i;n lutaiy c in llti.) i of t!ie orgi is w'aich they enclose. 
The apple i'.,i > 1 of call witer tithe head is already in vogue, 
and in fact, in the eye; of Natives, distinguishes diuropean treat- 
moat from t'aat pursued by t'nc Kavirajs and Hakims. Ibit the 
application of cild water to the abdomen and chest lor inllimma- 

tiou of tuir oijIhjI orgiu In; uil; vet b.‘j.i rea > n naiided. 

“ *0 

On the cjutrary, the application of the call-sheet to the chest 
for pneiinioniu, &e., is still looked upon with horror, just as the 
Kayir^i^s still look upon tiic application of cald to tiie head ia 
mduminations of the brain and meninges. We can speak from 
personal exj erienec of^the great beuciit and the immeuse is^f 
aflhrdcd by these local applUations. 

(IV.) TaSATMENTOF THE AsXUENIA. 

The asthcaa mat we nave described above as onstltuting a' 
sequela of cholera is the mo it formidable condition of the systcjm 
that we have 1 1 contend ag liast. It is the most to he dreaded 
.^xunsoiuch us it indicates snch an utter prostration as to 

sorts Oi tr.'.it.njiit, and all our remedial agxats. !rhc..Vii£^|iy- 
ibautiuas of life seem as ii dried* op. Medicups do 







sintipily beaa'we tbeT2 is not vitality cnoii3rl\ in tills or^nishi to 
rciict upon t’lom. N'jvcrt'jolfFs suc’i or.s;.‘s are tot to be 
ncand n^iven up as ab^ilutely hopeless. 

Tlij h'St s'otiijJv t int wc kno v o'* in thiiscondition, is 
It is siu^aliT t’uit w'loii wj were ijs^aorant ol* t’lc Ilahuetnan'an 
s^'ato n, wc* usti-l to tlio greatest Iwjnefit from Quinine. 

And wo now ihul that when Chi la taib Quinine succeeds, and 
vice vend. P.'t ixphonc aehl^ eurh) ve>j.y and vhm tmr. would 
deserve a trial when china fails. Arsenic (hig*)! dilutions) and 
moschm should be thong^’.it ol’, when nothing succeeds, and when 
the fear of death is great. 

When suppurations t ike place hepar svlph and are the 

remedies that d) great s.n’vie.*. SiUecn seems to be especially 
useful after the absc.'sse,^ have burst or have*been opened. Jn 
inflamumt.on and pnjipirMtlon of the parotid glands, lachesis 
is the remedy. JSclfihmnt anJ rhns deserve a trial just at the 
corameneernent of the swelling. When after the \uc lachesis 
the discliarge still eiv.itimies, s7irei should oe used. MercitviuSp 
unless m issive doses orme;curial preparations have been prcviotis- 
ly used, would also be on appropriate remedy. 


IVhen tiie b -d -=?o‘ei bjeo n j g rig.vnoiH, l.ifhpHis, qne.nic^ vecA 


cnrln rep. should b.* oni doyed 


affording to tiieir indications. 


The bjst loeil uppliei'.io.i is Ar.i’ei 


or C.den l.ihi lotion or 


ointmeat. If there be miieh fletor Carbolic Acid would form a 


good dre.ssm^, witli water, or better with glycerine or sweet-oil. 
Charcoal poultices arc also of use. ^ 

For ulcerations of the mouth tlic best nmfAy nitric add. 

V 

IVhen there is much bleeding from the gums and whin it resists 
the aetio.i oi* «//We «/;/!/, car'^t vi/. and hepar eulph. should W 
thought of. Arnica gargle would he liigldy useful. When 
the bleeding is profuse and would not b*? elitckcd by the al)Ove 
means, local applications of Tannic Acid, Turpentine, or the 
Tincture of Steel should be had recourse to. 

’ When the eyes beeome congested and the corncee ulceratcdi 
pulsaUUin has ap})eared to us to be the best remedy. We should 
not forget tiiat this eondition is but the expression of the 
general asthenia,and can only be corrected by remedies sddre^" 
th^ wholjg, coujtitution. W"e siioald not, therefore, in 
obediimoe tiohthe ignorant ilemuiids of thO trieuds of our i^atients. 
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pat any irritating lotions or drops into the eyes. Mud^ mis^ief, 
and never any good, is done in this way. 

List or Ebmedjbs used ie Cholera, arrakged ALPnABETicALLT.. 

[E. B.—The nJativB inipi>rtMioe of the rumudioa is iiidioated bp the typography.*) 

'■ AcTDUM I-TyDROCVANICUM, 6, 

Atiidum Nitricum, 3, 6. 

Actdum PnospilouicuM, 3, 6. 

Aconitom, (J, 30. 

' Autimoiuinu 'rartariuum, 3, 6. 

ARSENICUM, 0, 1 % 30. ' 

Aaafoitida, d. 

Bella DUNE A, 0, 30. 

Brtonia, d, 30. 

S CAMPflOUA, (Saturated Tinct.) 3. 

Oaiiuabis fudica, 0. 

j _ . ^ 

Capsicuii), 6. 

CARBO VEGETABILTS, 6, 30. 

Chamomilla, 0, 12. 

Cbika, f{, 30. 

Cicuta Virosa, 6, 30. 

Ciua, 3, 6. 

COBRA, 6, 30. 

Colocynth, 0. 

Croton Tiglium, 6. 

' CUPRUM, 6, 30. 

Elaterium, 3, 6. 

Eupatorium, 

Fernwn. 6, 30. 

Hepar Sulphuris, 9, 30. 

^ HrOSCYAMDS, 6, 3f». > 

Iris Veraicolor, 3, 0. 

Jatkopha Gurcas, 3, 6. 

Lachehis, 6, 30. 

Lycopodium, 12, 30. 

' Mercurius Corrosivns, 6, 30. 

* Mercurius Dulcis, (CalAmel.) 

V-' Mercurius Solubili.s, 6, 12, ^2. 

Nux Vomica, 6, 12, 30. 

Opium, 5, 30. 

Podophyllum, 6, 12. 

Pulsatilla, 3, 6, 30. 

' Rhus Toxicodeedbon, 6, 30. 

’ ' SECALE CORNUTUM, 6, 12, 30, 

Silicea, 6, 12, 30. 

STnAMOElUM, 6. 
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SmjrBtm, 6, IS, aa 

Tabacnm. 

. VEJlATKUM, 3, «, 30. 

List of Egvxdies ARnAKOEo accorsieq to the Stages iir wbiob 

THEY ARE USJbD. 

I.— Pk&mokitory Stage. » 

AciHtlM PnubPHORICOH. 

Acunitom. 

Arsenicum 

CAMPHORA. 

Ourbo Vei'etabilis. 

ChamomiUs. 

China. 

Ipecacuanha 
Nuy Vomiea. 

Phosphorus. 

Pulsatilla. 

II. Stage of Full DEVKLOPMP'n' 

Aconitnm. 

Antimomum Tartarioum. 

ARSENICUM. 

Campuora. 

(hoion liglmm. 

CUPRUM 
Eiatei lum. 

Ins Versicolor. 

Jatropha Curcas. 

Mcroirius Coirosivus. 

Mercmiiis Diilcts, (Calomel.) ^ 

SECALE CORNUTUM. 

Tabacum. 

VERATRUM. 

III. — Algidb Stage or Collapse. 

ACIDUM HYDjROCYANICUM. 

AoOKITtTM. • 

ARSENICUM. 

OAMPaORA. 

' OARBO VEGETABIUS. 

CScuta Viroaa. 

' COBRA. 

CcpRm 

Rbcaijb CoBiruTux. 

TiAflWWlWt 

VERATETTM. 
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V.— Stacts ov Ss(9usuk. 
ACIDTTM PHOSPHORTCUM. 

AoUl Nltricum. 

Acokitum. 

Amnictim. 

ABafnetirla. 

^ BELLADONNA. 

BRYONIA. ‘ 

Caruphora, 

Cannabis Ikdica. 

Capsienn). 

CaRBO VEGETABlLia 
CHINA. 

Cicttta Viroaa. 

Cina. 

* Eupatorium. 

Femim. 

HrcsoTAMira 

Lacussis. 

Lycopodium. 

Mercuriua Solubilia 
Mei'curins CorroaivuA 
NUX VOMICA 
" Opium. 

Podophyllum. 

Pulsatilla. 

Rhus ToxicoDEKDr.o:r. 

' Stbamokium. 

8PLPHUR. 


List or Rbmsdie^ that mat be be^tireo in mveitts dd3S3 as adjunotb 
IN THE Treatment op Cholera. 


Aeetato of Leiul. 

ALCOHOL,—Brandy and Winc?» 

Ammonia. ^ 

CARBONATE or SODA 
Chalk. 

CI£LOBOK>m 


EiTIER, Chloric. 
EfHSTl, Ni‘ric. 
ETIIER, Sulphuric. 
Gallic Acid. 
OPJUM. 
QUININE. 


Ests^al ArmcAXioNs. 

OhIprofotpL Mustard Plaster. WET-SHEBT (tiocai)^ 
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. GEIEVANCES OF BOSEETAL ASSISTANTS, OR THE 
SO-CALLED NATIVE DOCTORS." ' ' * 

''<>■ 

It is a boast of British statesmen that their GovornnieBt^ of 
India is the most efficient Foreign Government hitherto knoiyn^ 
and tliut the main policy by which it is peculiarly cliarocteriified 
is that of real equality. How far this statemout is corroborated 
by facts, so far as the medical profession is concerned, we have 
had several occasions to point out. The introduction of sanitary 
reforms into this country has always been acknowledged. 
Several high appointments have already been created for British 
officers with the view of promoting this object, and large sums 
have been spent and are being spent in cantonments where 
soldiers are located. It is also tacitly owned that the chief 
instrument by which the country at large may l>e benefited 
as regards sanitation, are the Native Medical Subordinate. 
But the government of India has never paid any serious atten¬ 
tion to bettering the condition and prospects of this most 
tant class of public servants. 

It is not however the sin of omission only that the govern¬ 
ment is guilty of, but the sin of commission as well. Of late the 
government has improved the condition and prospects of public 
servants in every department almost, especially those where 
Europeans covet appoiiitiueuts. But the case of Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons has been ignored. The latter however did not omit to lay 
their case before the Viceroy in Council, on more occasions than 
one. Their prayer was rejected on the economic ground of 
supply and demand—a ground which was never urged in asxy 
other case, and which would certainly have been denounced as 
mean and unworthy of being brought forward by the 
a vast continent in a case like this, If Euro^^eans had been cdo^bm* 
ed. But we have not reached yet the height of absurdity, which 
our government is capable of. About the time that the 'pfeayer 
of Sttb-Assiataat Surgeons was refused, the neooisiiy of gvai^i^ 
increased p&y to the apothecary claes (European Medical Subordi¬ 
nates) was urged before the government. Thw necessity was 
readUy accepted, an elaborate 'notification was drawn out^ tn 
whiif^f''hO it'remembered, the superiority Sub- 
geons to . thovjunior iffi^bers of the apothecary class was aclnotoiv* 
lodged in explicit terms, and higher pay was anthoi^Eed to the 
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^j^tTiectwic«~nTiticH liiglier' in cotajparisoTi to wIiAt tKo Sijb-A^- - 
"tent Sdrgeons are s^U in r^ipt of. Bat this was not Sll. About 
the time that the Sab-Assistant Sargjeons were refused what was 
justly due to them, a new apjwintment was creatbcl in the Medi¬ 
cal department (that of Ihspe(;tor-General of Hospitals in the 
Upper ProvincE^) at a monthly cost of about 3000 Rupees. 
Ho.sooner wsu? this appointment created and filled np, than it 
was found out that there were not duties enough to occupy 
one officer’s entire time, and that these few duties were already 
b^hg discharged by existing appointments. The new appoint- 
ibeht was in cunse jueiioo formdly abolished, but it was kept 
hn as a sinecure for the olhaer nominated to it, as long as 
he could not be provided for elsewhere. So much for the economy, 
.and efficiency, and the policy of ccjuality of the Government 


.of India. 

The above fa(!ts have already appeared in some of the previous 
^umbers of this Journal, in different places. They are now 
merely shewn at one view. In the j)resent Number w’e have 
notice anothor instance of gross injustice and open defiance of 
the policy of equality, whirdi have been manifested by the 
Bristish Government in reference to the case of Native Doctors. 
A little more than a year ago when the position and 
prospects of the apothecary class were irapi*oved, a similar 
eonoessiou was ina<le to the Native Doctors (we cannot make 
out why the economic ground of supply and demand was not 
put forth in this instance), to whom the new designation of 
Hospital Assistant was assigned. In both the cases increase 
of pay was allowed, pending the fulfflment of certain conditions, 
amongst which was the passing of an examination. As regards 
the Apothecaries, provision was almost immediately inade few 
conducting the examinations, and the different grades of <^po*^ 
thecarios who have fulffUed the new conditions are receiving the 
jocreased pay v^ith retrospective d^ot from 27th May lb68. 
But, tb^ poor Native Doctors,, bereft as they are of any means fiiir 
creating political agitation, are still languishing under the 
jragime, with no hope of any improvement in th^r position 
prospects, or with what hope may be gnthcrod from the following: 
Borne of them had the audacity to dmw tbe .ixuue^sed '*9^ 
rnf pay % two o^^ three months, and in some instenm 
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, higher rates wera actually jMssed to them^ uiider mistaken 
mterpretatiou of the Government Order o% the suhjeet. The 
mistake was pointed out by higher authorities, and the additiceud 
sums drawn have been retrenched from the subsequent |M^y 
of Native Doctors. The question remains at this stage pp to 
the present time, and one of the Deputy Inspectors Goner4 
of Hospitik has, we hear, given the Native DoeUrs in his Oind# 
to understand that they will have to wait for another year before 
they can hope to reap any of the advantages of the Government 
Order of 5th June ISOS. In presenting the above case to the 
public, we do not olfer any remarks. We only wish to know 
whether the Government would have acted in the manner it has 
done, if tlie interests of Kuropcans had been involved in 
this case. 


DR. PAYRER ON PARACENTESIS OP THE KNEE-JOINT 
IN THE TREATMENT OF ITS SYNOVITIS. i 

In the June No. of the Indian Medu'id Ga:;ett>e we have details 
of five oase.s of synovitis, with effusion, of the Knee-joint given 
by tlie eminent Professor of Snidery in the Medical College 
of Bengal, in all of which cases the treatment by paracentesis 
has been remarkably successful. Wounds communicating with 
the cavities of joints, especially of the larger ones, like those com¬ 
municating with the cavities of the serous sacs, have been always 
and very justly looked upon with great apprehension. But if in 
diseases involving serous or purulent efrusions of the fatter, that is 
of the serous sacs, acknowledgedly much more delicate structures 
than synovial membranes, paracentesis has been practised not 
only with impunity but with benefit, why will not the same ana¬ 
logy hold with respect to similar diseases of the synovial mem- 
hraifes? * 

On the strength of this analogy paracentesis qf articular cavities 
and even mjeotions of iodine into them have been recommended and 
practised with advantage; and the profession in India has been hv 
debted to Dr. Payrer for the proof he has afforded by actual trial 
that the practioe of at least, simple tapping of the Knee-joint may 
be resorted to, not only withont danger, but with curative riraulto; 
when etdinary meansTiwi fiuled to procure relief. 
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Dr. Fayrer has not yet had any experience with injeeriona 
of iodine after paracentesis, and cenfesses that he " shonM feel no 
little anxiety in tHas interfering with so delicate and important 
a civiiy as the Knee-joint.” 

In inveterate chronic cases which seem to resist all sorts of 
treatment, wc thin’c, pricbltionors wiildbe justified in having 
reeonrse to injections, but wo do not hesitate to condemn their 
use in acute cases. 

Dr. Payraris success with paracentesis seems to have resulted 
from obviating “the chief source of danger,” which as he justly 
observes, “ appears to be the access of air, or perliaps, according 
to more recent views, not so much the air itself as the organic 
germs that pervade the air.” The access of air was prevented 
by applying over the puncture lint saturated with gutta perch a 
dissolved in chloroform. “ The wound, if it did not immediately 
close, was subsequently dressed with carbolic acid in the 
usual way.” 

It must be remembered, however, that paracentesis of joints 
shaalil be had recoirse to ouly as an extreme meisure, when the 
orl'nivy m?nis hive failed. And we have no doubt, in view 
of the imn?uso superiority of the homeopathic over the allceog 
pathic system, the hom'cipithic Surgeon will have very seldom to 
resort to it. lie should, ho\Vever, b ‘ ac ju tinted with the method of 
proceduro and its utility, so that if driven hy necessity ho should 
not hcaitite to al )pt it for the benefit of his patients. 

The sue ‘c^s of jiaraeentesis of joints in disease should make 
us more hopeful, than we hitherto were, in coses of injuries 
communicating with their cavities. While our anxiety should 
not be the less, our confidence in their management would be 
legitimately increased by our knowledge of the conditions by* 
which u lion of the wmiudi miy bo brought about, and destruc¬ 
tive iniiam.nation of the articular structures arrested, the chief of 
which are—^absolute rest, exclusion of-air, and the use of antisep¬ 
tics. In addition to carbolic acid, we would ^ partioalarly 
recommend the use of Arnica and Calendula, the lattet 
especiallv serviceable when suppuration of the ii^ttted part# it 
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5 WHOOPING -COUGH OE PBETUSSIS. 

Tfanilaied/rom Dr, K(^hk*9 Tkerapi»,^\ 

By Ltiopolb Salzab, M. D. 

Whooping Cough b a disease of a corabmed obiMlicteir, 
conststing of a catarrhal process in the bronchij conncoi^ 
with a simultaneously existing spasmodic affection of the glo^tb« 
of the diaphragm, and of all the muscles pifesiding ovep 
expiratory function. There is then, besides the affection of tlia 
bronchial mucus membrane, derangement of certain cerebral 
and spinal nerves ^Vagus, Phrenicus and nervi intercostalea)* 
Hence it is, that impressions affectihg the brain or the spinal 
cord, as for instance laughing, crying, fright, etc., are capable 
of producing whooping cough. 

Anatomical character. 

Nearly in all cases one finds catarrh of the bronchi and trachea, 
swelling and exudation of the bronchial glands ; other diseases, 
such as lobular pneumonia and pulmonary mdema, hypenemia 
of the cerebral vessels and extravasation from them, belong 
to the complication of the fundamenhil disease now under 
consideration; while the exudation into the meninges and ven- 
'trieles,. the bronehiectasy and the em])hyseina belong to the 
sequelae of whooping cough. The examination of the NerVus 
Vagus and Phrenicus has not disclosed anything particular. , , 

AUwlogjf. 

Children from the first to the tenth year are mostly subjected 
to this affection, while nurslings are, as a rule, spared; usually 
it is only once in their life that childern are attacked by it. 
Whooping cough often occurs epidemically, and is considered 
as contagious; the exhalations of the lungs is looked upon as the 
bearer of the contagium. In the stadium convulsivum, the acme 
of the disease, the contagiousness seems tojbe evolved in the greatest 
inl;enstjfy. Grown-up people, mothers, sick-nurses have been 
injected in this way by whooping cough. The epidemic occure 
at any period of the year and in any climate; the end of the 
winter eeason is the most &vorable for its appearance; sometimes 
n wheopiog cough epidemic combiner itself, or alternates with, 
the measle-or scarlatina-epidemic. 

Wheeling cough is always a primary disease; secondanliy E 

epidemic influences, with any luponehial 
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iiif<^ion, as also with tab^rcttbsis. As aa ocoasuyaal cause i;v;e |tftve 
onlj to atenticm exposure duxiag^ an epidemic season. 

Clinical Course, Issue, Proffnosis. 

Practitioners distin^ish three stages; they ere however not 
distinctly marked from each other, and it would therefore 
appear that the above distinction is, strictly speaking, not 
tenable. ' 

The first stage, the stadium iuci-emcnti seu catarrhale, ie 
marked by the oahirrh with which the whooping cough begins, 
(coryza with affection of the conjunctiva ore the first signs; 
brpnehial catarrh follows afterwards.) The first signs consist 
then in frequent sneezing, lachryraation of the (?ye3 and itching 
of the same, watery running from the nose, to which phenomena 
a dry cough is associated. Often we observe also catarrh of 
the fauces, with swelling of the uvula and tonsils. In rare cases> 
there is also a more or loss severe intestinal catarrh at this stage, 
this catarrhal process is usually accoro}>anied by febrile symptoms, 
which however cease after a few days, with the exception of the 
bronchial catarrli, all the other catarrhal sympt<.>ms disappear; the 
csottgh becomes loose and seldomer, but acquires the peculiarity 
of appearing at the second, sometimes at the third or even at^ 
fourth week, in fref[nent shocks, accompanied by long lasting 
inspirations, during which the children get red and lose their 
breath. An exact ol)server can, from these phenomena, prognos¬ 
ticate with all probability, the development of the whoop. Most 
of the coughing fits appear in this stage, in the night hours^v 
It is not rare, that these tits grow seldomer and milder and fimdly 
cease altogether, so that the whooping cough has terminated in 
ita most mild and imperfect form. 

. Tlie second stage, stadium convulsivum seu nervosum, distin- 
gnishes itself by a most ^peculiar character of the coughing fits. 
After the respiration has become free, after usual gaiety and 
.appetite have returned, the children feel almost unexpectedly 
a tkAling in the throat and ore attacked, when laughing, crying, 
drinking, eating, running or when having been frightened/ often 
mm without any apparent cause, by a crampy cough of tlie 
utmost severity. Some ehildrw become, befime the fiit, restless,, 
noxious, and try to lay hold on their mothers, nurses, or on other 
P^sous of acquaintance, or cm tables, cluiirs, etc; i^en poonr^ 
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in rapid succession^ some siiort conghingr shooks, followed hy 
some long^ drawn, whooping imrpiTadons, resetn1)Hn|^ cry of 
ja, donkey. Tlie tune is so ])eeuliar, that, once heard, one can 
hardly for<^'t it. The inspiration is ai^atn followed by an 
expiration attended by the more severe and lasting shocks, 
whei’eaffcer the inspirat ion grows anew longer drawn and mors 
difficult than the first; the respiratory muscles, particularly fdiis 
glottis and the diaphragm arc attacked by tonic cramps; the 
children cannot get breath, there is asphyctic anxiety; soms 
children become at the same time of a dark red color in tlie face, some 
become cyanotic, the eyes protrude and laehrymato, the conjanctiya 
is injected, the tongue is rollotl, blue and half stretched out of 
the month; the lijis t(K) get blue, the face apjiears to be swollen, 
saliva flows out of tlic mouth, the limbs become ctmvulsively 
distorted, hot or cold perspiration appears on the face and metre* 
mitiea, sometimes urine and stool are involuntarily voided. Tins 
state having lasted 10-30-J10 seconds, frequent and short whoops 
occur again, during which the siomucli in consecjuence of the still 
existing contraction of the abdominal muscles and of the dia* 
phragm, voids its contents and largo quuiitilics of vibcid muons 
are thrown up. The children are then extremely exhausted, 
tor sometime afterwards they continue to have the red face, with a 
hot glowing head and oc'celerated [lulsc, increnhcd thirst and violent 
headache; in some others the cyanosis loses itself very slowly 
and one tinds even hours after the lit their lips and nails blue, 
a bluish riut in the face anrl an mdematous swelling around the 
eyes and lips; some arc, after the fit, pale, weak find exhausted, 
some others, particularly very young children, after the fit has 
been ovci*eome, fall into an eclamptic or soporous stale. In some 
children the conjunctiva is found in a state of ecchymosis, in 
some others bleeding from the mouth, n<ye or ears, rarely of t^ie 
lungs, occur. Hernia and prolapsus recti have arisen during 
severe fits. 

After no bng a time, usually after a refreshing sleep, the 
ehildreo recover, b^iu to play and their appetite returns. 

The severer the bronchial catarrh the oftoner the fits npeailt 
themselves, especially at tlie commencement of this stage; they 
cofne on more at night tluui at day-time, arise sometimes without 
any apparent oauseT* at other times they are brought on by those 
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oo^ional causes mentioned above, by e^Lposnfe, cold drinking) too 
rapid snrnllowing, by smoke, or by oongbing fits of other cbikbezi. 

The diirution of a single fit is usually 30-60-S0-I*20 seconds | 
fits of longer duration arc rare. The number of fits within it 
hours varies. At the acme f>f tlie disease there are often 
1()-1£ fits during^ the day aud i5<‘20 during night, later they 
diminish so as to be reduced to fi-S within twenty four hours. 

This stage lasts from a fortnight to two moutlis, sometimes 
even longer. 

The third stage, stadium decrcmenti, is ii^^n catarrhal; 
cough becomes seldomcr, the expectoration appears purulent and 
liquid, the spasmodic pljenomena retrograde, while those of the 
catarrhal character continue* moderately, till they cease altogether. 

The physical examination during the interval reveals signs 
of bronchial cat irrh only in uncomplicated cases j during the fife 
the examination is seldom ])(M3sible. 

Some forms of whoipiiig cough are of a very severe character 
and undergo coraplicaticnis, which often threaten life or the 
future health, or they leave behind them after-diseases of such 
imporkmce, that some patients have to suifer from them for their 
whole life-time, os emphysema, brouchieetasy, etc. 

In the majority of ciis«*s the issue is favorable; eases may termi¬ 
nate in comj, an I this siid I *uly, in consequence of a too long last¬ 
ing spasmus globtidis, or of a sudden rupture of the already 
emphysematized lungs, or of cercberal apoplexy or from a rapid 
developmmt of pulmonary oedema; fortunately such an issue 
belongs to the rarit.ies. 

Another part of the dnngerousncss and of the lethal issue of 
whooping cough forms its complications, as hronohitis oapiUar% 
pneumonia, pleuritis, meningitis, tuberculosis, especially of'tibe 
hronohial and mesenterk: glands, hydrocephalus, etc. 

Chronic catarrh of the bronchi, emphysema, bronchi-ecfeaigp 
and hernia, sometimes also prolapsus recta form the sequalia of 
whooping cough. ' * . 

On the whole whooping cough represents a dangerous, but« 
in the majority cases, a favoraUy terminating diaease of children* 
The younger the children and the mote deLicaththtir prganiza- 
tian the more dangerous it is; often however dmoAecs even the 
mqsfe stormy attacks terminate favoraldy. ^ * 
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lliefetnlts of HoiftcMpK% in the tre»tmeii.t of «!kodpn|f eovgl»' 
are &r more favwable than those of any other therapeatio 
ejTBtemi and this espemally ibr the reason this method of 
tueatment strictly keeps to the status morbi, analyz*^ and 
ipinntely individualises each case andrchooscs its ijj^medies aocord* 
ing to the law of similars, without going into Bapor4earned and 
sophistic speculations and indications. 

The treatment may be divided into four parts, all of them 
equally importmity vk. the treatment of the bronchial eatarrk, 
of the eonouhine of its cowpltcationt, and of the sequela. 

The catarrhal stage does not offer any particular phenomena- 
besides tlie acute bronchial catarrh; we refer therefore alto* 
getber to what we have said with respect to its therapeutical 
management, adding only, that, in prevalent epidemics, we 
employed at once Bellad. 8, when the cough began to appear 
witii accumulative shodcs and the children became at the 
same time red in the face; and that we recurred to Bros, S| 
when the cough was besides so severe as to induce iucUnatiod 
to vomit or actually produced vomiting; both of these remediet 
in solution eveiy hour or two. TKo result was usually favor* 
able; for generally we saw afterwards the whooping cough 
developing itself in its mildest form, or terminated in the shot* 
test of time alt(^ether. This is all we have to say about Brosera ; 
in the oonvokive stage we have never derived the slightest benefit 
from ^is drug< 

By mt exact observation of all the essential points mentioned 
in tiie dmpter on Bronchitis, as regards infiammation, oxpcctora- 
tiem^ the mode of coughing, subjective symptoms and interv^ing 
eomplicalsonB, we succeed mostly to render the eattrrh so mild, 
as to reduce it to its miahaam. When then—which is in p«eva* 
lent epidemics unavoidable*—the convulsive stage enters,. H wifil, 
ia ooase^nee of fibe alieady seduced catarrh, be of a very 
emeaaUe charactM too, so that we see, not seldom, consequieat u|m 
on a rational treatment, the whole process of the whooping cott^ 
terminate in 28 te 80 days, whereas the bame lasted, ander olMir ' 
methods, 4|» 8, 4 months. Not every cough however wladt 
<»eears, cough epidemic is to beregufdtf eh 

a whoepieg oodgh. even oou^ of a epamendm obanuter 
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'ndtto be proclaimed ae a wboopin^ ctiu^, as'lonjj 
iibovti'‘.b8erif>e.l ^oujyliin^-aho'jks, atteniad by t1ia& 
conv^mvc in'? pi rati on« and bv' all tV>^ otlier ctiaraoter^bic 
8v':n|,)L».';ir^, fUM -.v iJilia : TIijm’o is nwiiy a case nw.irdod W 
bo.ii-x»op<tt’iic l'l..'ral:v.v la the whooping cou^li as aucli 

is ixf/t .failicieiitJ^K to bx' inadd out. , ^ 

, Ao,cording to onr o\vtt coavictioa, there has been, by 
practitioners, pursued a mode of selecting reraediee- in 
the convulsive wliieli is not the correct one. We find 

for certain remedies luvtoiided iudications and are told that 
such and sach a symptom absolutely points to such and isheb 
a remedy; 1;}' a strict cxarniiiation however we have come to tha 
conviction tl’.at tlioaa pretended ffiiidin^ symptoms lack, with 
re;jv.’ l to wlinoiun^’ eonsfli, the necessary chai-neteristic, the dis- 
ting*uishiu<r ditrerentintion. 

Thii? fii;’ exaoi'de we have be"*!! told that Arnica is the remedy 
v.’hoo ;h - .»• i'*- vou^h lvg-:n? after crying. Hut we know, 

thiiv 1’ie lii.tel jits occur as well aftei" or throug*!! crying*, as 
tlu’ou.'yh lii’xg'liing^, raiiniiig:, crying aloud, through sm(^c, cold 
drinking, etc., in geuoral through any and every agent capable of 
pnKl'ieiiig a cons^taut irritr'tion in the trachea or bronchi, oi* 
in the larynx. Tart, K'nai, we have heard to be indicated; 
when t!ie children yawn niueh before the fit, or when they, after 
the oongh is over, cannot catch their breath ; but W3 know that 
the act of yawning is often a precursen’ of convulsive fits, .aa^ 
that it tuis no other signlHeiation than anxiety and restlessness 
wtiieh often befall the diildrcn before the whoojdhg cough fit. 
We know furtlxcr that children, after severe and long-htsUti^ 
iVboo 7 »ing cough fit cannot easily catch their breath i syT^pt 
tomf are thcr wanting in the essentbl chbreteristicr "Of 


^ we find recorded;—^nrhen tiic paroxysm'!is preoed^ 

. 7 ; anlptlsh, hnct. is indispensable; but we khtm ib ahj parWj^^ 


euros when, in the eoiivtij|MVie. ata^ tlif 

Al.V. _1 jit -'^ilLak 4*!:'7-JjJl.'’ 


wanting, this tongue beii^i "clean." 


, 'With voimiting''"the 4 yEtein-'*: 7 «rjili 



Whining Cmgk or 

These examples, of whidi we oould pve ttusuy more^ euflSeiea,^^ 
Rbow Umt tl\» mode of aclectiug the rpjt rtiru,dy, is 
It is especwllv this mode which it» the eaufre oi' etilrin remt'diee 
beiii^ praised as parfitulaA-ly efficaci us in one cpid mic, while 
they prave to be, under the very same indicatuHife, quite without 
avail in other epidemws; sini])Iy Wcausc those UKl'cations 
which have to determine the application of the reihedy, have boeii 
based on a too vacillating^ and therefore a less eharaeteristical 
ground. Even subjective symptoms have been put lieioro us 
as selecting guides; every experienced practitioner however knows, 
how little value he ought leasonubly to aitatdi to statements 
made by children with regard to their siib,e<*liv(* fii lings. 

The uurebabihty and msiiffieiency of that tiioj' h:i*,t ci'isel us 
for mani \care to look out lor another oi'c, his djjvtie and 
\acillatiig in its indieaticr.s, endue to oui Kcd<'8.sn 

we haie to say about this tubcii, altii a sci cuo ii.icitigutun 
ind a long and c..rctul t'xitrience. 

The fits of whooping cough present themsdvos uidoi three 
different futms, mimdj^ undei the tonn of re <h\alhi ten nut, or 
under the torra of a ca])lllJrJ^ blood bi.>gnj.tion, maniit'.l i g bpclf 
as cj^anosiSf and ultiinattly under the form of eollapmn and 
anrema. 

If the children become dark-rod, and swollen, in their fece, 
during the filsj if this dark-redness continue for sometime 
after the lit is over; if the children complain of h<'d '1 e, or 
if they, when too loiing to u'^oi ti cu* miIIci ^ \i tlica* 
head exhausted on the sh.nilders or the arms of* the moth^ 
or nuise, not being able tokocp it erect; if the head be hot, the 

thirst increased, the coujunottva inji'ctcd even after the lit is 
over; there bo* puls&tioA of the carotids and au accebrated 
pulse; if the children are morose, much^inchned to ery or to 
sleep,’ if there be a steady resflossness about them-^tlien w« may 
eon^nde witb aotety that thene is a eontmual state of cerebrdi 
hyperiamta, in whieli ease^ptrr selection will fill upon one of 
the foUewing remedies: JSellad i, Ofiiam 3. Fsratr, 8. 

and Jfefera* eef. Haknem, ^ 

We preaeribe under the above mentioned phenomcff% 

iHmn the cWldrea aia ^wsy, when they murmur during 
or whurn are restlessi morose^ and can by no mc^ ^ 
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il|fiSeted; or xfhm re^al ngM «f {Awilttbjilio^^ g«i 
id by the least noise, when they are seHextremely senscth%, 
that speaking to them makf» tbeiia cry; whm they, alter B, 
violent fit, bleed from the nose. In such a case we give 4—4^6 
drops of Bellad. 3 into hslfw quart c£ water, and c^er tibat 
tea spoonfuls maybe taken every hour or two. Should &ore 
he within 2—^^days no amelioeafcion, we prescribe Airej^* wu^ 3, 
to be administered in the same way. Often weaee under ^e 
use of these remedies, the fits diminii& in their intensity at well 
as in their frequency in the shmrtest lime, that is within 4!<*-3 
days, and we are then able, by the contmnal use of thsie 
remedies, to cut off the whole disease. 

Opium 3. we give, in the same way as Sdlad., when, with 
prominent symptoms of cerebral hyperesmia, the clnldren beoome 
confused after the fit, or become even soporose (denotiitg a 
eoncaderable pressure u}'on the brain) and when they snore 
during sleep, with the lower jaw hanging down. 

N. Vom. 3 and Veratr. 3—^in the same way in Bohition<~iB 
prescribed when after the fit, in consequence of pressure 
on the brain, there is inclination to, or actual, vomiting; we 
prefer the first mentioned remedy, when there is at the same 
time nervous erethism, manifesting itself by angiy behaviour, 
mr when there is metoorism with constipation; while we administer 
twaif, when spasmus glothidis is prevalent and the intestittali 
secretions arc increased. 

eWpr. Ac, 3, if possible in solution, every 8—4 hours, is an 
exodlent remedy, when, with the qrmptoms of om^bral hypeim* 
mia during the fits attended with violent ^nsms of the glottaa, 
iluffc is Qonvttlsive contortion of ^ limbs snd after the fit movlid 
contractions of the ferort, eipscialiy of the fingers 
Whereas— 

ITbie 3—fdso in sDl«lioiH4e mqpircdi «hup> during and filter 
* iSie fits, eonaideraldfiecnhnMtiaQi 
^siliefi, peoducing stiffhem ^ wm 
in eontractfid nwe l jefi x : it* ^ 

lid. Palitii. 3 may he employed midm fienia>nd hpiiMiiie 
symptomsi when the cLiHi^u ftftgc ^ fit, sa If 
ed; when there is much sigtm during tbmr skfip and 
after the fit, the diaphragm ttill e<mtf«9ts m thfit 

t 
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tl|eiiti^ii9tieB^,4i»i^to after ^ double 

' utod e(^bui;p. , 

Arnica 3 has been found iJudicated, whan with a hot head the test 
of the body is oo1d» aad there ds at the same time hleediug of the 
soEOj in whieh ease Btyon, 3 might also be of use. 

Coaium 3. when wiih sigas of cerebral hypermmia the fits cMBe 
mi disproportionately more fse(|aent daring the» night tupS* the 
children cry raudh alter every fit and cannot be quieted. 

Under tiim same phenomena l^ere* 'toL Hahn. 3. may be* 
employed, espeeially for fiequent night sweats, gremi, painfial 
diarrhoeaic 8to(ds, or bleeding from tbe note, the blood being 
easily coagulable. 

Coral, rubr. deserves undoubtedly a pkee amongst the remedies 
indicated in the byperamic form of whooping cough, especially 
when the hypeimmia is so intense os to threaten to degenerate 
into meningitis. We had till present no occasion to convince our- 
selvcs of its effects. 

In this series of remedies heflai and atrop are the first, next 
to them is opiumt then come nuaf. v. and verair, then eupr. ae. 
chi a and coni am. The other remedies mentioned are, in this 
ibrm of whooping cough, less reliable. 

]ln cdnneciion with all these above mentioned remedies, we 
apply cold water, or in dangerous oases ice, upon the head, tsdee 
care to keep the surroundings of the patient as quiet as possible, 
and restrict him to an antiphlogistic regimen. 

As soon as the cooghiug-fits and with them the signs of 
hypemnua diminish, we administer the remedies seldomer, so 
that we allow thmn at last to be taken only as oftmi as thme 
be coqghing-^tSi According to ottr experience it is advaotsge» 
008 to administer the remedy aifrays after the fit is over. 

If the whooping cough, on t^ oontrsiy, appear with the 
•igns of cyanoeie, whirii, according to mft experienesb » espeoial- 
^ thsg tb%. whcB^^ finest tamificatioM of the bronchi 
\taia jetiKrrhil^lifbetf^ nan ep^fbo 

tHritsdhyacaseManseidtatioQAaa)^ phsomana 

continna to timo.Ovaa after the fit is over, our phciee 

ftlls upiyn Ipecac. 3. Tati. H». 3. Verut. 3. Carho fil .||nd 
Zaeiu. fi. 

«. * 
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CLINICAL RECORD. 

A Ca»f of Puerperal TetamUf 
Unoeb Oau£ of M. L. Sibcab. 

Iliatory. 

Babtt P. C. B uierioA’& wif**, aged about 34, wah dolivored of a mala 
child oil the 26th 4^'ebiuary ISGO. This w.is her Sth child and the 
labor was natui'ul and easy. The coudnemeiit was, as usual in a nati've 
house, in a low, damp, ill-veutilalvd roonu On the 28th iuctaut, sho had 
an attack of slight fever from which «ho was quite free by the 5d of 
the next month, Mutdi. On the 7 th Mirch, the 10th day of 
confinement, sho bathed for the firs»L time after deliveiy. On that very 
day slie felt slight stiffuejs of the jaws, but tlui> was s-lightf'd, and 
thought of as nothing but slight cold. On the Btli the lockjaw was 
distinct but still disisig ivdcd. On the 9th the lockj.iw considerably 
increased. In the morning difficulty wis experienceJ in swallowing 
solids, but by evening there was difficulty and p uu in swallowing 
liquids as \i clL 

Progrehs ami Treatment. 

lOtlx Marcli.—T was sent for, and of course there could be no mis¬ 
take as to wbdt the case was ; it was a case of tetuius, and not of 
simple cold as the patient and her husband Ji id thought. The patient 
was in the habit of talcing opium daily, (a liabit which slie hul con¬ 
tracted for a chronic dial rhiBi which slie had suffered fis>m long) 
and the liusliand had strong prejudiC(‘o ag uiist hommop ithy. I thereh 
fore ordoisid— 

Liq. Opii. Swlat wiviii. every 3 houiu 

11th.—^The opium, having procured some lelief, enabling her to 
swallow better and giving her snitches of sleep, was continuo'!. 

12tlL Extension of tlie disoise. The neck became involved for 
the first time. Ah yet tho spasm was of the tonic ckii’actei'. 

li Tinct. Conn ibis Ind. iqv. evoiy 3 liuurs. 

K Ohiorufovui 5 ii. 

lank Sapou ^li. Ft. Lt. Bitb the Siffeoted ports wmi. 

Chloroform inhalationa ^ 

ISi^L—The tonio spasm invaded the rnusdes of the jjiack, SiMHW' 
trealanont continued: aud the opium whidh Wtis disoontiatted wjis 

resumed in addition. The potifuit having beoatae weaker, hstiill 
'was ordered. , ^ 

14th.—-doaie epssms cemmenoed to4ay, eonroWlng «t times tMi 
wt^e body, but more e^;»ecially the neck, Xluxet very great* PstiiWil 



'muioAl Setord, 

. vQTjr weak. Skto^y tadered to be giren as frequent);^ M «bft fxmld 
tako, iu ud'Jitiou to and opium. 

In tho afternoou Uio violemrfof tie clonic spasms IncreHsingt wc guvs 
Ktit V. 6 mtei’u dly ft id Xuv T H to i’dale Tlie iuliaUtion had tlxo 
eflfiH't of dinnni'j’ilii^ tie s 'cerltv of th • fits, an 1 even of enabling 
her to ojv^n her mouth betbi r to lake iu luediume end nouilrhd)> 
moot more easily than sko could before. * 

The foUou'mg luument also did gimt service in keeping down th^ 
tonic spasms;— 

ft 8 po. Mclli^ 

8pt Vin. Rect d i* 

Cliloroform ^iv M. Ft. Lt 

I5Ui.—^Tke convulsions very soveic, ftlHlomon distended, brcftthing 
ddhi ult, m the stomirh. All pTOvious medicines wore stopjiodi 

and Nux Vomi 100 was orde’od to!« given iu btcid 

Veybil in tha evening, distmsion of tho a'xlmien. l^o stool 
since the comaicaujiiiant of the att ick. An en'»ma of castor-oil and 
turpentine wxs tlieiefore oid^ial, but it hroiiglit aw'ay nothing, in 
f«jt ueirly the wnolo of th • It ^uid thrown in I'om iinod in the bowet 
In the midU* of tb* nigli^ the tits liecanu very freqjnent and 
severe. Groms .xud ttiimtelligiblo sp^jcli. Pulse almost imporcejiti- 
()1\ Bitl/cold Tills state w IS gr idmlly rooovoretl from, without 
any thing being done. 

IQth—^Tho pitifut continui ig servbid, aKitiraj was called in 
who oidored H iLirad^notija (i compound of gold, mercury, and 
sul{)hur ) intern illV, and old ghee (darilied Imttei) to be rubbed 
o\pr the boly, and lioat Rpjdied to it from the dame of jialm Icivos 
burning clo^ by, * 

Thisdiy 4h-» hul a stool at 2 P if , whether the result of the 
Kavtrays mo Ucuie, oi tlie eflect of the ji.ovious d ly’s enema which waa 
retained, it is imiioisiblo to s.vy. Howovci tlic {titieul felt much 
bettor to-d\y The fits wore fewer and rather less seveie 

17ih. — ^The patient Was well till 2 p v., nfd>r whicli fits returned in a 
much more severa form. There was tins |iectiliarity in the fits, that 
the right and left ridob of the body weie alternately convulsed and 
fine from tetanic spiatns. During the fits fietid saliva spiriM 
out of the mouth with force. During the intei vals between the fifit 
tlie.^jeounteninoe became murii sunken, tite eyes vacant, the vmoa 
plaintive and hoarse. * 

X WM lent tor «j|ain in the aftornom, and remembering rim base 
4f rile eriiafnal updtf whom Mathiolus had ekperimented, whidb itema 
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to point to altonuite afltotioB of I3» tidm of the ho9y tho dNtg^ • 
though the partioular affection derelopod in tiiat case was 
1 prescribed Agon. 6. This did not seem to do any good, of 
violent convulsions continued the whole nig^t. 

18 th.—^The poouliarity observed yesterday oi the sides of the body 
being alternately Convulsed had disa{^|>eared, probal% the result of tiie 
Aook., but the wflbtle body became rigid and was being violently con* 
raised so that there was impending danger of death suffocation. 

A dose (5 drops) of tincture of Tahacum was put into the moat! 
at 11 A. M., but without the slightest effect upon the spasms. On 
the other hand, it had a depressing influence upon the pulse and the 
abdomen becoming veiy tympanitic, the medicine was not repeated. 
In the evening the fits became so violent and the pulse so lowered 
that all hope was given up of hw recovery. The following mixture 
was mleied:—Liq. Strychniw (B. P.) nixv. Chloroform Aq. 
Best JfL ^iil M. Ft. Mist One Drachm for a dose. Only one 
dose was given but the symptoms getting aggravated, Dr. ChapmanV 
ice-bag was applied over the spine. This had the remarkable effect of at 
once quieting the spasms for sometime, and the night was passed in com¬ 
parative ease, though fits and violent ones too did return. After the 
application of the ioe-bag the temperature of the chest became very 
high, it felt hot to the handa 

19th.—^The ice-bag ceased to have any effect The fits became 
again violent and frequent Difficulty of bieathing was very great 
Tympaiut-is continued. Chloroform and brandy weiu tried but with¬ 
out effect In the afternoon we found the patient very bad and we 
thought of counteracting all the medicines she had taken. We there¬ 
fore administered camphor and with remarkable benefit The fits 
became less frequent and less violent, the tympanitis diminished, 
dyspnoea became lesa 

20th. Same as on the previous day after camphor. Thirst conti¬ 
nued. 

21st—^Fits less in nufliber but longer in duration than they wmpe 
before. Body cold at intervals. 

22nd.—-Passed a very bad day. She had nearly died in the night 
Whole body was odd ea iee; hardly any pulse. An. 6. revived 
her. 

23 rd.—Decided improvemeni Had one good stool Ko meofldnft 
BIwih was again ordered. «. 

as on the prsdous day. J^o medidne, exoept Air$> • 

’tm Corfte % when ooUanae was thrartened. 

♦ 
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of fits beoBijeie ^very Joi^g, as iiocog sdns^m^ jMl: 
2| liDura. Tlw opistibotosnos was at tim^s so great tljat .tlie bq;^,: 
was ottrve<l like a bow. B^oscymua (motbei’, tinet.) was, oi^r^ jbt 
doses of 5 drops evory 2 hours. TJus had the efiect of at <piCQ 
ipg the spasms, aqd Ixom thk dbij the tetauic .syuiptoms 
diminiaherl till there was uo ves%e of it except soiifs^ ri^di^y of ilk. 
body by tliB 30th. It is worthy of rmuark that the chloroform Uai*.- 
ment having ceased to do any good, a lotion consisting of sulphuric 
other and rose water was usod, and with considerable benefit 

1st April.—^While we were oongratulating oursolv^ on the 
improvement a}re:n]y eiiected, a new and a most troublesome S 3 rmp< 
tom set in,—grinding of the toeth. The noise made was so loud as 
to be audible from down-staii-s. And sometiraeH the jaws were,so 
strongly pressed against each other that wo were afraid they wmlld 
be smashed to ])iGeea Fortunately we found in Strarmniurh 
agent more potent thiin the disease. We firet prescribed the,, fiifeh ' 
and we had to descend to tlie 3rd to complete the cure in about 4 
days. ,4 

On the 5th the patient was well enough to take rice. 


Bemarks. 

• 

This was one of the moat remarkable oases that we have had during 
the whole courst? of our ton year-s' practice. It points to a most common 
cause of tetanus in the puerperal state, namely, confinement in a low, 
damp, ill-ventilated place. To some extent it seems to favor the pre- 
vi lent idea of the 8th pregjiaucies Iwing attended with more or 1^ 
danger. It most eniTjUfiticaHy domoustmtod the pqwer of medi¬ 
cines, espocinlly hommopathically selected medicines, over disease, 
ft demonstrated likewise the utility of Dr. ■ Cliapman’s icetbo^ 
to the spine, and it proved as well the folly of continuihg its 
application when it ceases to do good. Tliere is a time for eveiy 
thing, during which alone it acts beneficially, qnd beyond which 
canuct fail to be injurious 


.A Cute ef Incipient Hyeteria, 

_ « ' 

ITNDEIt CiiRE OF M. li, SjBCAU. , ; ' 

' T called on the 17th instant, to see a girl of idmut 15 whb^- 
din^gi felt A 42 j;gastoicttd& in^e iSiroat which 
eath^. XiB^edtatoly she 'wa»'«eiiei with a tendency to Weep 
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did weep ofteu. She then lost all pom ef sppe^’^ «td 
ttS by ■writing that she folt as if something ih the Ihroat was pAivehiui|g 
her from giving utterances to her thoughts tmd feelings. There 
very great oppression and tightness of the chesty and a craonpy j^in 
in the stomach. She could not trace her ailment to any paHihalw 
cause. All tliat she could say was that ^e had 'disturhed tlieep in 
the night and that since that she was not feeling all ri^^‘ in her 
head, which ■was rathe® heavy. On inquiry we learnt that eanoe her 
first menstruation, the course had been irregular and rather Menty 
and not having the na'tural color. We ga're her Pul$, 6 to inhale 
and immediately she felt the constriction in the throat removed. 
In a few minutes more the tightness and oppression the chest 
were considerably relieved. She felt as if she could speak, made 
several attempts, succeeded in only uttering simple sounds, but 
could not utter articulate speech. We therefore gave the medicine 
internally as she could now swallow, In the course of an hour 
she was all right again. 


A Case of Pyaemia. 

f 

XTnDEK CARE or Bkoobun Mohun Chatterjee, L. M. S., Burdwak, 
<0. B. R, aged 64, a very fat and relaxed woman of phlegmatic teitn* 
perameut, was subject to chronic bronchitis from the &<irly part of her 
life. The bronchitis brought on in due course pulmonary emphyse^na. 
Hence slie was habitually short-breathed j any, the slightest amount 
of physical exertion increased the dyspnoea and induced palpitation 
of the heart. About 15 years before she hod a 'large carbuncle 
on her loft natis which opened of itself, sloughed and left a sinus 
in the port affected; tlie sinus continued to discluirge a thin ichorous 
matter for two successive years after which time it closed from 
mechanical pressure of a piece of sheet lead contrived for the pur¬ 
pose and tightly held in situ by means qf bandage. 2 years afterwards 
another carbuncle formed close to the former one; it was sofnewhat 
ftmaller in size. A me&cal man opened it and treated it j«e(use3y 
on the former inethod. The sinus healed .after one year’s 
ment. About 3 years ago sbe had another oarbundlei^^ni^ 
the. first cicatrix for which sbe was placed under . 

■ a deep crucial incision carrying ^e incision a little beyond.^Jlnajl^ 
part to the sound skin in all. directions, ,1l3ie w^ound waf 
with caustic lotion and poulticed and was cured witiiiii. 

^ „ vOn the 2Snd l^ov. last bav^ had ».seven) attach, of 

^ attended with' ^reat dii^cnlty ik brsa^dng she jdwjed uhW 

‘V ^ 1 . „ ■ ^ 



w became,. a yeqr 

liM!g!|L|iatoh of 8ui:i^ near the Jlrgb oicatxi^ twollen, opd red,,; 

this alarmed her and I -wae eent for. on the 2nd DeeemW,; on KitMmi. • 
naticMD; I found the whole patoh doughy and (adeiuatous, a deep orttQ0 
induiion was made in the part extending it in all direction^ to,the 
Bound skin and a laige quantity of thin santous and fcetid puB let 
out On looking into the wound a large cool ^black slough 
^seovered and I had some difficulty in removing it ae the attaoh- 
menCb arere very deep. The wound was injected with solution of 
permanganate of potass and dressed with carbolic acid and poulticedi- 
The patient was ordered to take the following.-^- 
Qi Quiiue DisulpL gr. ^ 

Add. Nitromiudat. Dil iqv. 

Tinct. OinchonsB co. gss 
Jnfus. Oalumbse. |i ‘^ree times a day 
Port wine Jiy. thrice daily. Diet—kid-soup, rice, iooehee, Afohon 
hhog, drC< Under this plan of treatment she began to improve 
very rapidly and sore looked healthy and granulating. During 
the progress of the case without any apparent cause and all on a 
sudden she had strong rigor followed by copious perspiration on the . 
evening of the 10 th. Her appetite was greatly diminished and 
with the loathing of food there was frequent vomiting and purging; 
these prostrated her very much, she complained of difficulty of breath¬ 
ing, and her pulse was 120, soft and feeble. 

Ordered. Soda sulphite $i every 4 hours. Pood and port wine 
continued. Omit Mist Quinn. 

lltln The Diarrhoea increased, imorexia and debility as before ; add 
tinct opii nix and aqua pura §i to the above and coni. all. 

Darrhoea better; some molination to take food, no return of 
rigor by perspiration ; cont. all. 

13th. Had a sli^t rigor last night followed by perspiration; difothoeft 
much imjnroved; sore healing rapidly, new skin forming all round ft; 
bout aB. ^ 

'Itlih;' Had ntothing to complain cf; appetite food, spirits cheerful; 
idjuMd half the ulcer covered with newly formed akin ; cont. aQ. 
t5th. 7 A K. Doing i^eiy nicely ; cont. all 
’ a. % All on » sudden sixong rigor followed by oopibas 
|wi%|^El!ip(l^on. The rigor and perspuation had come on twice heib^ 
rhidl^ In at 12 noon. patient was very restless, purging freqin^ 

t|rtttory'’Bnd eojnous, swei^g profuse, ycanitu^, -deptesaibn ai 
Miriioe cr^junettvb' dfstiftc^ ^ndibed'; cough ; hurried 
ihg ; incW^nicv «f apebeh ; piiUMB very ‘feeble imd Iciwiuent; ' iJlosr 
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pwolten j tlie vhc^ sred^ hot, 8Wo31eD> odoxnatoos—omit ;i3) flhofoy . 

cirderod— 

"R Spt Viiu GalUci Jbs 
• Spt Ammon Aromat 588 ' 

Aqua Purse 

Pt ,*Havuit eveiy | hour, sinapism to the chest 

2 h M, Purgin|^ inoi-dmate, |Hilse extinct at tlm tnris^ suh^iusten- 
diniim, profuse sweating—delirium rather wild. Add chlorodyne ihy. 
to the above and eont 

5 P. M. Purging and vomiting stopped, somewhat sensible, sa;^ 
feels much better—pulse a little perceptible, but bi*eathing more labors 
ed and extremities colder than before. Omit above. 

H Spt. Ammon. Aromat. 5 S 8 
Spt. Ether. Sulph. 5 SS 
Mist. Camjjh. ?i. Ft Haust. Every hour. 

7 p. M. , Ooma, breathing labored and difficult—pulse mctinot 
again, groat restlessness, extremities colder still, perspiration profuse, 
patient continued in this state till 11 p. u. when she breathed., 
her last 


. This case furnishes some points of remarkable interest which are 
worth noticing. Ordinarily ea.ses of Pyaemia are met with among 
overcrowded and ill-venfciUted houses sucii as barracks, 'hospitals 
and bazars where the chance.s of blood contamination are very great 
Healthy conditions of the system are scarcely affected by it But 
here is a case in which theie was a total absence of these i>redisj)osing 
cirounmtanoes; the patient was a woman in high life liekmging to one 
of the hrst families in the country. She lived in a {Miiace-Hke house 
wlmre no xnanner of dirt or filth could find place Mid where the roopi 
were as aiiy and well ventilated as rooms can under any circumstimiMa 
be; she could command the beet kind of diet that was reqtihalbe 
and was never to my knowledge intemperate in her ludntS jittd 
living ; an ulcer she had^ but tliat was in a pretty healthy 
and there were distinct evidences of granulation and cioatrisathM^, 
ihov^h unsoundness of the seve is stated to be one of the 
ooni^tions of pymmia. ■ . , 4 

]>r. of Milan speaks vmy higldy of the^cacyrof the sulphites 
inpyrnmio cases; they were tri^d in this esse .butt; had tto'dEfeet 


ryth^^&c. The patient seemed to rally for a wbOe.;. ^lere was oii 
omeUfhnmit but that w<\s a dela4i^:.Af!to^’ i^ 

^;^n p.uwed‘into'a statd of insensilnliiy slha 





Case& undbs Brno CX K.'Ey 
1 .—A remarXxtM^ case c^f Wc/rma. * 



Mahendra Das» ». boj aboat 9 years old, vaa adi^lUed into tb» 
Dispensaiy as an outdoOT patient on tlie 14ih January 
The mother of the boy stated that he was suffering for tlie laM* foar 
montdis from feymr which comes on at irregular tim^ during thb 4a^ 
with shivering; that she hod tried in vain all sorts of native 
medidnes, and that she was at last advised by hei* neighbours to 
take her son into the dispensary. 

Symptoms on admission: The boy was emaciated; hb extrcmitiw 
were thin and attenuated, eyes sunken, countenance pale, abdcbasn 
large, superficial veins of the abdomen distended. There was' no 
organic lesion of any important viscera. He complained of gnawing 
pain in the epigastrium and had occasional vomiting and constant 
fever. 

I suspected worms and asked Ihe mother if the bcy.|^ ever passed, 
any since he was sick ; but she answerd^i^ the negative. - 

The symptoms mentioned above were exairtly similar to those * 
in a case I had in my out practice treated witli success; I admmhf 
tered in the present one santonine gr. iii, with soda carb. gr. viii, at 
bed-time and Infus. calumba with licir. am. acot gi, thrice 
during the day and the result was this :—On the next day the boy 
passed one worm. The mixture and powder having l»een repes^bed th^,, 
mother on the 3rd day produced to my great astonishmont a panful 
of worms passed by her son in one motion in the morning. The 
worms counted before me^ wcite three hundred and Jim in number, 
and they measured from five to seven inches. They v^ere of a silvery ' 
white lustre without any trace of feecal matter with theuL Thb led 
nm to suppose that they had been w ished, but on inquiry I w^s 
satbfied that they wei’e brought just in the same state and even in . 
the same vessel in which they had been passed by the patient. . the 
day he again passed two worms. Thb day the abdomeu was 
at on<te diminislied; tho/fever gradually diminished and the 
lofiked cheerful Tonics and stiinulauts wore administered' kit a, 
fortjd^t and the boy rapidly recovered and left the hospital. 

'■ ^ rsiamed mmset/rom occlusion of the vagina, 

. Hataiiigini, a girl about 14 years dd, was admitted mto the 
"hosKltal as an in-door patient on the 31st August 1867. 
l^90bK^l^wJstKted' .that she had never momibmted, thjkt' 
'^d’^rrhnaa and pain in th« nterine '»^on 
not pj^ urin© freely. : 




Clinicai 


[V<A u, Nos. 7. 

Sjpnptonu m admifsum ; AlKlpUMni swoUeti; ibody em&oiiftod; a good 
doal of general debility; breasts developed; Btraiiu agood ded in passiiig 
urine A hard tiunour about the size of a fcetal head above the pubes 
which was tender and painful on pressure. Extreme agosny so muoh 
so that she ci ied out often “ I will die if I be not immediately reiieyed 
from the pain.” 

On examinationeit was found tiiat the external organs of gmiera^ 
tion were woll-formcd, but the orifice of the vaginal canal occluded 
by a white elastic thick membrane bulging ont^ which being pushed 
with the finger appeared to lead into a hollow space ; by introducing 
the finger into the lectum a large fluctuating tumour was detected 
at the upper part of the |)clvis. 

Having dtawn the urine by a catheter I pierced the membrane 
with an exploring needle, and on its withdrawal the groove was 
found full of dark grumous blood. I passed a large sized trocar along 
the trajk and on its withdrawal a large quantity of fluid which 
was vory fnetid esc-iped through the cauula slowly. She felt heiself 
very ('oinfcr'table when tlie fluid was escaping and was pressing the 
uterine n-gioa She luid sound sleep that veiy night On weighing 
the fluid aftei wards it was found to be about a seer (2 lbs<) and the pubic 
region appeared soft and pliable. The next morning 1 made an 
inrision (w'lthout chloioform) as I could not have operated the 
previous day for the constant oozing out of the dark treacle like 
bloody fl n I and in the absence of a small sized speculum 1 wax 
satisfioJ to fl id that my finger passed along the track, and toudied 
the ci*rvix uteri Tlio vagina w.is syringed with tepid water, 
a round pU> Iget of luil with oil was introduced and Tinct opii Tqx 
in an ounce of camphor mixture was given internally. The plan of 
treatment adopted in the case was tejud water injection, sola dilator, 
mild laxatives, temics with stimulants, and anodynes occasionally. 
On the 19th Sept, the patient left the hosiiitai, when the vagina waa 
dilated so as to admit two fingers. I was very glad to loam subscqxuitit^ 
ly that she had improved health and had menses regularly^ 
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TIC Aim CONVULSANT SYMPTOMS PRODUCED bt ATBOPIA 
IN FROGS AND IN VARIOUS MAMMAI^ ; 


Bt Thomas B. Fraser, M. D., F. B. S. £., 


Auutttni to the Profeeeor of Materia. Medico, in the University of Edinburyh. 
(Abstract of a Pa]:wr communicated to the Boyal Society of Edinburgh, 

Slst December, 1868.) 


ArTBORiTiBS on the action of medicinal substances agree in inoludi^ 
convulsions among the effects on man of belladonna and of its active 
principle, atropia. Similar effects are described as occurring when large 
doses of this substance are administered to dogs, rabbits, and other 
mammalw, and to various birda The recent progress in' our knowledge 
of the exact and intimate physiological action of many medicinal substances 
is greatly due to investigations that have been made on animals of a tower 
type of organization, and, accordingly, numerous observers have instituted 
experiments on such animals, and, especially, on frogs. Hitherto, however, 
convulsions and tetanus have not been described among the effects of 
atropia in oold>blooded animals, (a) 

While making a series of experiments, in April 1868, to determine the 
minimum fatal dose of aii'opia for frogs, I was somewhat sntprised to find 
that increased reflex excitability, convulsions and tetanus oconrred, occasion¬ 
ally, at a certain stage in the poisoning. Believing that a careful examh 
nation of these symptoms might probably serve to throw enme light (m the 
causation of several of the complicated effects ef « substance that has long 
occupied an important position as a therapeotio agent, I have made & 
number of experiments to determine, accurately, the characters of these 
CQfnyulsivd effects ; to ascertain the dose necessary for their production ; to 
differentiate, as far as possible, the structures on whose affeetjon they 
depend ; and to harmonize these symptoms witif analogous effects in warm¬ 
blooded animals, and explain their appearance in special circumstaacM ouly,^ 
in both frogs and mammala This investigatioa is limited to these objects'; 
onlty Ihoae effects of atropia that are directly connected with the cunvulmve 
symptoms will, therefore, be considered. 


(a) Sisce this was written, 1 have oommniiieated with Dr. John Harley ofLcod^ 
(tbe aot^r of several important papers on the pbyeiologioal aetioti and thera- 
pandea} employment olj^elladonna), and have hod the pleasure of lemming ffMl 
ha also has db^ved. tetanus and other symptoms of abnormal roflex aetildty hi 
tirogi^ ditving protracted atroput-potsoning. 
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' n’’"' , ' ' 

.4ikKm itftor asm^ doae, or rst^ liilll, ^ . 

akippiia is aflministered to a hog, a slight d^reS of woaJbuMBs occm 
anterior oxtreniitics ; the respiratory movements of the chest cease, thoea. 
of tlie throat coiitiniiing; and the motor becomes graduaily mona 

and more imjMirdd, until, at length, no voluntary nor respkatorj- inoye* 
menta occur, and the animal lies on the abdomen and chest in a peileetly 
Haccid state. If Uie condition of the heart be now examined, it wUl W 
observed that 1h6%ardiao impulse is scarcely perceptible, and that the 
contractions ore reduced to a very few in the minute. At this time, the 
application of varioxis stimuli shows that the functions of the afferent and 
efferent nervM are retained, though in a greatly unpaired condition. 

Several hoars afterwards, it may be not until the fdlowing day, the 
action of the poison U still further advanced ; for the afferent and efierent 
nerves are completely paralysed, while but an occasional and scarcely 
perceptible cjirdiac impulse nan be discovered: the only signs of vitality 
being this imperfect OMiriimc action and the retained irritability of the strip¬ 
ed muscles. This condition may last fur many hours or for several days. 
l*reviou8 <*bserver8 luive apparently mistaken it for one of death, and have, 
therefm^i fmled to observe the symptoms that subsequently tqypeor, and to 
which, more particularly, 1 wish to draw attention. 

Thej^i^ of these symptoms is usually caused by a change that occiva in 
the daebid condition of the animal; the anterior extremities becoming flex¬ 
ed, and, gi'aduniiy, more and more aiuhed until they assume a state of rigid 
and continuous coutracti.m, with the webs pressed either against each other 
nr as^inst the opposite elbows—tonic spasm of the chest-muscles* assisting 
to retain the anterior extremities in this pusition. At this time, a tpach ^ 
of any portion of the skin iucreai^ the sj>asm of the anterior exti^itics 
and <ff the chest-tuusclc<4, aud causes some slight spasmodic movements in 
the posterior extremities. After varying intervals, the respiratory move- 
tneo^ roapear, the cardiiic action improves greatly in strength and in fr*> 
quettcy, and the iiosterior extremities assume an extended position with 
webs more or loss stretched. If the skin be now touched, a violent ailaek 
of tetanus occtirs (usually opisiliotouic, at this time), which may last iot 


from two to fifteen seconds, and is succeeded by a series of olonic spassM. 
Xhuriag the first attacks of tetanus, the posterior extremities ere often Ware 
Jeea abducted ; and immediately after each attimk th^ become flacceib 
the anterior extremitiecaalmost alwa 3 's remain rigidly fb)t:e!d< 

J^t a soniewhat later p^d, tetanus of a still more violent elmracter and 
ef Ipnger dumtion may be, 4 |petted, and the attacks arp now i^nogt invari¬ 
ably emproatiiotoma them tlie postwlor 

extended, while at their contusion not only d|a< the 
teiuaiu rigidly mrched, but the head eontinuea bent downwards by WWie. 


apnitm the mosclea of the abdomen, ohe^ and nec^.' ' 

i Wriee of speh may be piXK|iioed hyr repeated of t|iS 

\nkib; but after a numbw have been exdted -en 
r m^t oon't^ona become dw>riiee(;,jmd cMinr iii|M>^Clettt> 

all' thedr former Tibiimce after a\pmiod k wesh ' f;" ^ 
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niiipiA^ biiliy eineaio TadoW'tmvnBu^; but fhm.tiie dlflltudf^r'tiri^ 
fb<M 0 Bsv performed, even when they do cut thenuridiVee exdte'c^Mtme . 
t$taiitti^ it is «(q>arieut th&t the power of vohiiitsry . 

coDstdetably impaired. ’ ^ 

The period duriag which thia tetaoic state remiiiDH was found to THiiry 
greatly iii differout experimente, and, as might have lieen aiiticipatntV ^ 
larger within eortaiu limits the dose of atropia administered the longer 
continuance of this condition. It has bemi observed to continue in sc^Sr' 
expeiimeats for only a few hours, in others for several days,, and in tme 
experiment for so long as seventeen daya 
The following experiment illustiates the usual characters and duration 
of the s^'mptoms with such a dose of atropia as produces convulsiona 

A solution of 0*4 grain of sulphate of atro^da in four minima of dis- 
'Y^led water was injected under the skin at the left flank of a frog, weighing 
three hundred and eighty-six graina As usual after such a dose, in tlm 
course .of ah hour, the fr(»g was flaccid and unable to perform any voluntaiy 
movement. 

On the following day—eighteen hours after the ■ administration—the frog 
was lying motionless on the abdomen and chest. It was ascertained by 
galvanic stimulation, that the conductivity of the sciatic nerves was suspend¬ 
ed, while the contractility of the muscles was apparently unaffected. Alt 
twenty-two hours after the administration, however, a weak stimulus prot^" 
dpeed feeble reflex movements. The heart's impulse was now bafoiy' 
perceptible, and contractions occurred but eight times in the minute. 

On the thii'd day—flfty hours after the administration—the frog wss 
still lying on the abdomen, but the chest and head wen slightly raised by 
flexion of the anterior extremities. The reflex function was in a more 
active state, for a slight stimulus applied to the skin of the head caused ah 
increase in the flexion of the anterior extremities—by which tlie head was 
still further raised—and a sudden extreme abduction of the two posterior' 
extremities irregukur respiratoij movements of the tiiroat were now < 
observed. 

On the fourth day—sixt^ -three hours after the administration—a faint 
touch of the skin of the head was followed by an attack of opisthotonie 
tei«ira% lasting for four seconds; durmg which the autmoir extiemities 
were r^dly anflied, while the posterior were *extended Imckwsrds in a 
straight htta When the stimulus was applied to any other n^oo, thCrcnfy 
eiSeot was ah ihdreaae in the tonic spasm of the anterior extrentiiihi^ snd h 
sudden is»d somewhat spasmodic flexion of the po8teri<ir. 

fht the^fifth day—ninety-five hours after the achmnistration—tiie Ir^g 
was lyhig tm the bade with the wterior extremities rigidly flexed jmd.haW' 
ing the webs pressed agsin^eadbi other, and with the posterior extwitiities ' 
A totich of tiie skin of any region was innoedia^^ 
attadc of niiprosthotonie tetiknhs.^ TSim < 
gcnm^tor'ahcwt''tim''seboiidh^^ the tetidnis ' 
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for •ev'eral aecoiuU longer in tiie antenor extmmiies^,tian ekiew4|tere. .3^ 
kcnpitatoiy movemeote had now become more freqn^t end’YegoIttr. 

X)aring the two CoUowuig davs the frog remaiiuled in iliia oonditioni 

On the eighU) day-one hnuired and sixty-foor home after the adminhh 
tration—it waa more difficult to excite general tefcinns; somewliat m^egula# 
convulsions occuning, most frequently. When the skin of an ankle xtm 
' toudiud, tetanus occurred in that limb and in the two anterior extremitie*^ 
and continued for five seconds; but merely spaams, without extensimi, 
ooenrred in the opfjosite posterior extremity. Ueiiera) tetanus could be 
excited only when the limitation was applied to the head. The cardute 
impulse had now greatly improved in cluiracter, while the rate of tlte 
eoiltractions h>id uicrc;ised to tweuiy*tvvo lieate in tlie minute. 

After this, a daily improvement was apparent. t>ii the twelfth <lay, the 
frog hod resumed a uonuai sitting jH)sture, the anterior extremities being, 
however, still slightly arched ; and on the sixteenth day the tunic spnsm of 
the chest inn.se]es and of the anterior extremities had.comjiletely disapiiear* 
' ed : but during all this time it was possible to excite a sh(»rt attack ol 
general tetanus, though severe or frequently re{:re.'itC!d stimulation tiad to be 

• employed. 

On the seventeenth day—thi^ee hundred and eighty-two hours after tlm 
administration—stimulation, even when severe, excited mere stiff i-eflex 
movements of the posterior extremities, and coinjiaratively slight and sliort 
. tetanus of the anterior. 

The complete disjippear^noe of the exaggerated activity of the reflex 
function was but slowly effected, and did not occur until the twtaity-fonrth 
day after the administration. For several days after tins, the frog was iii a 

• aomewliat torpid state, moving about very sluggishly and obviously pre- 
■ ferring to remain quiet; but, ultimately, it recovei'ed perfectly. 

In several of tlieexfieri meats, the functions of the cerebro-spinal nervous 
system were not ohukerved te be completely suspended in the stage of the 
'f>oisoning antecedent to the appearance of tetiinua Only impauin^nt of 
these fusions was observed, but^as the state of flaccidity often lasts for 
several days, it is obviously im^iossible to make observations so continuous¬ 
ly during ihia period as to autboriao Ihe assertion that total smqjenaton did 
not ooour. There is, at the same time, no reaaon tor supposing that com- 
plete pamlysiB is a ueoemary antecedent to tetanua 
. It is almost superfluom^ allude to the resemblance in froga between ^ 
tetanb symptoms ol atet^ia and those of stryidinia. There are, howeV(u% 
certain pecul^tieB oonnecteil with the tetanus which atropia c^mses; impart 
from the remarkable curcamstance of this tetanus being |U^d<id by 'i^re 
or less coiaplete paaralyeis. After poisoning by atre^a, the ^riq^tems of 
exaggerated TeffexexritabiUty are, as has bems shown, exteemely sl^^oo 
< fheir first Sfipeamnee, and they acquire their greatest vi<dento only after s 
considm'able time. When the nmtor<«tiintdaht have be^ 

; developed, the-state of tbs wiBaa) is <m»« (d. twiirly e»astimt sputti^^bis 
jtonic spasm being rarely generitl' hut 
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K0ona^fto tfaati i^9.~ikttack&g| t«t{MamAre o^ih^ . 

* tio^ tliap Q£ . in)«0ssdvo oiMi 

SiryduiM teiaiiLiis, w tihe other hand, ]jeooine* fwily deveiq>«i ; 5 «d<h,gi»ht 
ni}>idity; and dm'iOig the et&ge,of remiesiou ^ aidinal to jisaied]^ 
perfectly flaccid utate^ Further, ia e^pht"P<UB<>P^8> the attache of teti^ue 
eiui setdoio he excited the very slight stimuli that are soScietit to dd^ACf 
iu stryebuia-potooning. , 

A large number of experiincnts have been made vritli lioth the sulphs^ 
and at^tate of atropia, and it vra& found that nearly the same dos^ of both 
salts were reijoii'ed to produce these remarkable convulsive phenomemu '^ 
Tetanus, or at least a state of greatly exaggerated reflex activity, may be 
looked for with considerable confidence when a dose equivalent to al^ut 
the l-lOOOth of the weight of the frog is administered by injection either 
under tlie skin or into the abdominal cavity. It is also pretty constantly 
produced by doses somewhat greater or less than the above; indeed, in the 
experiments that were made, it was produced by the majority of the doses 
included between the l-735th and the 1-I2r>0th of the frog’s weight. The 
larger doses usually cause the most violent tetanus, and they may be g^ven 
to very sinall frogs, and to those that have been kept in a laboratory .loi.' 
Mev’oRil months. The smaliei' doses seem best adapted for huge frogs, 
aud for those that have been recently obtfiiuod from their natural he^atf^ 

It is of some importance to dissolve tlm atropia^sali in only a few. minings 
of water • from iour to eight is quite a sulficient quantity. . * 

It is by no mciuis an easy matter to ascertain what structures are concern- 
e'd in the.production of these couvulsaut cfiects, for the protracted intm** 
vals tliat often elapse between the administration of the poison and the 
appearance of tetanus, and the difiereuces in tiie severity of the tetanic 
symptoms that follow even the most carefully calculated doses, frequently 
necessitate a patient refwtitiun of the expeiiments. In. the first series of 
experiments, the blood-vessels of one or of both posterior extremities were 
tied b^ore atropia was given, and, by freejuentiy nwHlifyin^«tbe dose,, teta¬ 
nus was OH several occasions produced sufliciently soon to give results th<di 
were upt nutterially influenced by tlie previous ligaUire of the blood-vessels. 
The following expeiimcnt shows tlie nature of the evidence that was thus 
obtained. 

The toft sciatic arteiy and veins were ligatured in a frog, wei|^ijQg.tW!D- 
handred-mid>oto«en grains, and, immediately afterwards, a soluticm of 0*2 . 
grain of Buifdn^ of ati*opia in four uunims of distUled water wa» injected 
under the fidcin.of the right flank. ‘ . 

On the seitond day, general tetanic convutomns CQtdd . be readily excited 
by touchiag'the skin in any i^pn; emd bo^poHmor €ietremitie»r-p9umed 
o* trejCf Of — wwe ^utMjf iwfdved m oomudstonff. . i'.. 

On ^ thwd.day, the toft (acm-potooned) poetericor exltsami^ was fotn^ 
whabrij^ sad took aoepart in the eonvutoioBS. . \ . 

otlipem nf ; a similar ^.kiiid,,^^ 

^eccuj tiftdi^. dto hmh to xrhieh tlie imam of ^ ^e itotoen htid been 
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it «a9 tboB demonstrated nmi ibe t^os depend on ldi''n(!tion^^ 

iMor or senwny nerves not; onm^les; a^ it^ apparent 

. ipust depend ou on action on the oentr^ nerve-organs. 

Tiie predominance of cerebra^. syraptoms dtiripg atropia-poisonhtg; 
anima^ of a higher developement^ suggested' the possibility of these tetonljC? 
symptoms being caused in frogs by an influence originating in the oerebrid* 
lob^, or, more probably, in the ganglia at theeuromit of the mednlla. 
Accordingly, on several occasions, the spinal cord of a frt>g in. the stage of 
tnitonus was divided immediately below the brachial enlar^ment. After 
operation, however, the tetanic condition of both the anterior arid 
posterior segments rcimuned. Violent tetanus conld be readUy excited In 
either segment; and tliis condition soraetimoa lasted for several dai-s. 

, The most satisfactory evidence has, therefore, been obtained to prove that 
those tetanic symptoms are caused by an action of atropia on the spinal cord. 

An attempt will now be made to show that the paralytic and tetanic 
symptoms, that have been descriWd in frogs are represented .among the 
symptoms of atropia-poisoniug in rabbits, dogs, and other mammals ; and 
that, in both cases, the special characters of these symptoms, as well as the 
peculiarities of tlmir occun-eiice, are the ros>ilte of exactly the same actions. 

There mu be little doul)t that in many casiss tlie convulsions that appeal* 
duiing iwisuning by otropia in man, dogs, rablnts, and other mammals, aro 
partly due to asphyxi.a, causad by impairment of the functions of the 
cerebro-spinal nervous system. Frequently however, theyare chiefly dne to 
a fqwcial and primary stimulant action of atropia on the spinal cord and 
medulla oblongata. The fatter method of production luis been recognised 
by observers who wei*e fully alive to the possibility of such symptoms being 
caused by asphyxia alone.* Several experiments ou dogs have ®itisfie<l me 
lhat this is the case ; for after the .administration of doses that were abbdt 
the minimum fatal, I have, on 8ever.al occasions, observed a condition of 
partial paralysis and ex.aggerated reflex activity continue for longer t-hat) 
twenty-four hours, Avhile during a considerable portion of this time the 
respirations were of f^'r clmracter. 

The remarkaMe position which the convulsive symptoms occupy in 
—occurring subsequently to either a partial .and short or a complete and 
protracted paralysis of the cerebro-spinal nervous system—-at firut sj^t 
aj^ars to lend but little ^support to tJie assertions that atropia has a pri¬ 
mary spinal-stimulant action in mammals, and that atropia-convdlsions are 
catwed.by the same action in both frogs and mammala It is, howler, 
necessary to remember that in atropM the arntmt of 4 Ipw 

* MQarki.t, la MSthodt m TfiSrmptmiqwt e? <fe HpjOka- 

.tiow d r de lo BtVttdow,. Paris, IfiflS, p. 98, fto.; BroWn^SSq^ard, 

AffiOiom, 1868, 

p. 80. Both of these authors account for the inoreated excifaUlity of * the spinal 
V ewrdhy dflataOonof idoodvouels,—a method of oitosaiion which, I belf^, 
^cfnnnt be established by any eridimee that we at preseQt'posst^. ft' v 
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tfon the an/mra of pnratjfnna cuSt^, tikile pat%dsm U- rmi&if peidveod 

b^airopiai»'Jrog^tkpini»mcm • ’ ,’ ' ' *''' 

Thd iiittt at moao propottisions i« fouixladi on tbe toelb tbe 
qrmpt<^ produced by an ag^iregate of various doses are tbose of ][Mll|ifyria> 
Thus, in ftogn, the smallest doses that alfect motricity cause iriligbt jlwralyris 
without any obvious fiymptom of t^inal-atimulation ; somewhat lai^gar dosda 
cause more decided paralysis with slight symptoms of spinal*stiiiMlnti<4<|l « 
still larger doses cause complete paral^jsis and violent (Qnmptx>ms of 
stimulation ; and doses so large onto rapidly produce death came oomjdtflh 
paralysUi without any manifestation of a spiusd-atimulant action. In mfOtt* 
mals, the symptoms are alike confirmatory of this propositicm ; paralytle 
symptoms being alone present after small doses, and pandytic and convul- 
saiit co-existing after large doses. 

The second proposition may likewise be established by an a|^)eal to observa< 
tion. Complete paralysis (and, therefore, alisolute -BUBpenBion of reflex 
excitability) may lie caused in frogs by doses of atropia oonsiderabiy below 
the minimum fatal. On the other hand, it is well known that m mammlMi 
even fatal doses do not completely suspend reflex excitability before death. 
Indne<l, it is not to be expected that they should do so, for an amount of 
paralysis consideraldy short of complete snspeubion of reflex activity would 
undoubtedly cause such an embarrassment of respiration as to produos 
death by asphyxia.* Hence, it is necessary to employ artificial reqiiratiun 
in order to produce complete paralysis of motor nerves with ei cn so power¬ 
ful a paralysing agent as curara (WouraJi;.t It has been shown, in tha 
first exiwrimont, tliat atropia completely suspends the conductivity of motor 
nerves.;]: This one method, among several, by which it produces paralyida 
is, therefore, sulfusent to ai'countfor the greater readiness with whtdi 
paralysis is produced in frogs than in mammals. 

These two propositions explain why atropia paralyses frogs more readfly 
and rapidly than mammals, and also why in both frogs and mammals 

* It is scarcely neces<<ary to state that Ibis dlffiisitty in oaasing complete paraly¬ 
sis does not occur with frogs, became they are endowed with the fanction 
of cutaneous respiration. In this animal, reflex activity nuv be so fiir impaired 
by the action of a poison that pulmonary respiration is rendered impossible, hut 
still, as the circulation eontiunes, tbe poison is allowed a sufficient time to act on 
the livbg nerve structures, in order to produce 90 them iU complete pbysblo- 
gioal effects.. 

^ Vulpian, Z^^font tur In Phytiologie g^niredo €t compatTSo du ffyrtimO JibrosMe 
Pam, 1860, p. 196. 

I This action has been already demonstrated by Botkin, Virebowls Arehdv, 94. 
xxtv- 1 868, p. dt i by Von Besold and Bloet^m, Umtrutehungen an# dm 
JjtAoratorium ht Wurxburpf 1867, p. 18 ; and by Meuriot, Op. oU* 
p. 90, The last author attempts to prove that it is tbe result of a loOatac^ois^ 
«B the nerves by imblMttpn, and not of poisoning tbroogh the Mood ; hnt his 
arguments seem iosufftclW to establish this rim. ^ 
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eifttuts nr*', tnanilefited only wheii fttroiM. is adiuiuiatiered ^ 
d(isi>>4 that ai*e iicar tlm mitumuiu fatal—tjhat is, iu dos 9 S which contaiiJt-l^ 
largest amount of epiual-Rtimulant nctiuu coosisteut with the proiltictiotx of 
a prolonged duration of symptoms. 

Pandysis co-exisUng with spinai-stiinulatiun forms the loadiug.xsluu’actor- 
istic of the action of large doses of ati'upia On the spinal nervous system, 
and unless this combination bo taken into account—which it luis not hither* 
to been —the syniptSms that are produced by such doses cannot be rational¬ 
ly expl^ued. In the antecedent portion of this paper, this combined action 
has been demonstrated by a process of phyaiologiciil atudffms; and 1 now 
propose to add some confirmatory pnjof tlerived from a process of what 
may be termed phj'siolfgjcal «yw<//ew/s. This p 0 >cesa, which is not a strict 
syuthelical one, consists in imitating these oflects of atropia by a aimbina- 
ti(*n of a aubatance that proiJucus paralysis with one that produces spinal 
atimulation. The two substances 1 have selected aiv sulphate of metliyl- 
strychnimii* and stryehuhi. It will be seen, from the following ex}>ei‘i- 
lueiit, h<»w closely the symptoms of atro}>ia ai'e imitiitod by this 
cumhination. 

One minim of a mixture of two minims of ft<jfuor Hrijclmim (B. P.) in 
eighteen minims of distilled water (equivalent to 0‘0(X)s3 grain of strychnia)' 
wua added to three minims of a solution of 0*1 grain of sulphate of methyl- 
strychniimi in ten minims of distilled water (efiuivalent to 0’03 grain of 
sulphaUi of methyl-stryehiiiuni), and the four minims of solution thus 
obtained were injected under the skin at the right fiauk of a male fi'ijig, 
weighing three hundred and fifty-five grains. Paralysis and flaccidity were 
rapidly caused. The rollex activity w/is fretjueutly tested ; at the commence¬ 
ment of the cxj)eriment, it was perfectly normal, and as the symptoms 
advanced, its activity gi’adually <iimiuisiierl, but there w'as ncvei' the faint¬ 
est i^ilex exaggoMtiuu or othei' strychnic symitium. At forty nuuutes, the. 
conductivity of the motor uerve.s was oojnplctcly Bus|X!udeu. 

On the second tlay, tlio frog wjis lying on tlie abdomen with the tilmrax 
raised and .supjKH'led by the anterior extremities, ichi'h mre rigidbf arched. 
A slight touch of the skin causeil a tnoleut attack of empiusthotouic tettUm.% 
lasting for seven .seconds, during which tlie ptwterior extremities were 
extcndeil slittiy with Uieir webs stretched, M'hUe the anterior vrere ligidly 
mvhed. 

During the third, foui'th»aiid fifth days, the frog remained in this stsite.; 
except that on the liftli day the conviihsious w'ere less powerful tmd 
proloiigcHi. ;, S; 

* The piiralysing action of .sulphate of merthjrl-strychmuni on motor nerves hf a 
been deraouHtrated by Dr. A> Crum Brown and the author, ijn a paper published, 
in Urn Tfomacihm the Royal Soeiiity of Rdinburgh^ Vok xxv. Part — 

'208, and (in abstract) in the last uutnber of this Jouroal. 1 prefer this substanee, 
to e«rara because of its strength betag constant; and on this gromtd I wanid 
t’cemninend it to ph\niologi^t^ and I'hysicniqs. . , s ■ 
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tpnrati^fc movemente merely ; bat the anterior extremities v/ere still rigitUy 
flexed. 

The* symptoms entirely dieappejired « few days afterwmris. 

By comldoiu!; a paralysing with a eonvtilsfud subsUtneo it is therefore 
possible to produce in frogs paralytic and tetauic eflects, which in their 
general cbanicters tu-o indistinguishable from the paralytic and tetanic 
effects of atn»pia. * 

llie next step was to administer to a mamnud a mixture of these substaaces 
in the relative proportions eniployetl in the last experirawit. Again, the 
effects of atropia w ere imitated ; for paralysis and uouvulsionH ocmin-od 
together, and fojnned the most obvious symptoms during the ])uisunJng. 

It was thus dearly demonstrated that such a combination of a paralysing 
with a spinal-stimulant subst'UK-e as proiluctui in frogs paralysis followed 
by convulsions, will jtro<bi«e in maiumals parsdysis co-existIng with convul¬ 
sions ami iini>eduig their manifestation. So that by a process of what may 
be termed pfiyitiofoffitkd sjfnthm^ further evidence has been obtained in 
, support of the conclusions, that the elleds of birge doses of alropia on the 
cerebro-spinal uorvoue system (excimling the mental phenomena) at^e due to 
the combined ]KU'alysing and R))iual-stimuhuit actions of that substance, and 
that the dilference in the rcbitioiis of ihew effects to each other that are 
seen in fUffeverit animals may b« explained by this combination acting on 
special vjirietics of organization. Atropia, therefore, forms no exception to 
tii<* general law, tliat poisiuis affect the same'structui’cs in tlie same way in ■ 
whatever, aiiimal these stniclures occur. 

It is generally admitted that atropia produces l)oth paralytic and couvul- 
saut effects in mammals, but no satisfactory attempt has hitherto been 
made to harmonize these effects with eatjb other, or to explain why oertaiu 
doses should cause one of them to ap})ear more prommeutly than the otlver, 
Thus invxwtigution has shown in what mamier the paralysing is related b* 
the convulsant action ; and, also, it has accounted for the special prominence 
in the symptoms of one or other of these actions after <*.ertain doses of atrn. 
pia. It may, without presumption, be asserted tliat it ilurows a new’ light 
on the caiusation of some of the .symptoms not only of atropia, but also of 
many other active substances. 

The principal resulis that have Iteen obtained may Ije thus summarized 
1. Atropia produces in frogs well-marked convulsant and tetanic iiyinp- 
toms, which when present in mi extreme degree form a separate st^ge in the 
poisoning suceeediQg that of paralysis. 

% Tetanic syraptoms follow the subciitaneous administration of a dose of 
sulphate or acetate of atropia, equivxdent to the l-'lOOOth of the weight of 
the frog, and of doaes a little greater and less than tliia 
^ Thete a^ptoimr''aTe due to a direct actloa of ati'opla on the 
oblonffoia and itpinaUtg" , ' 

.4 The differences panlyiii^ andlbonvn^^ symptmns thui «Kbir 
in frogi on'diii I'arious mammal ihay be eji^laiiied by tlic, greater auscep- 
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tibJUty uf the former to the action of a {laralyaiDg agent, and by the jMutdbnt 
of paralysing being greater thoA the amoant of ipinal«att m aiant actioii 411 
atropiu. 

6. The different symptoms Utat are jwoilucod by different doees of dtropih 
iinaniraalM of the same spoof's umy lie explained b} its paralyaing being 
greatm- than its counit<uut aciiom 

tt. The pundysing and eonvulsjint aetions of atropia can be imitated la 
both frogs and inaihnidlB by a < ombiuation of a jmralysing with a convul- 
eant substance. JuunuU of Anatom^' and Phifswbgyy May, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DISEASE AND ITS CURE 

1 . DI^L-l'^^ some a])norinal condition of one or more parts of 
a Lninff Or^inism. 

%. The exact point of health it is diflieult to determine-— 
pcihdps lus never been difined. V hen vve bjieak of health we 
»>peak of it within ceit tin limits. 

Within a eertuii limit the condition of partti may vary 
consisteiitlv with oiii a})pro’tinutne ule.i of health. U e do not, in 
fait, cannot ii'in^ruj^c disiuse unlesb this variation passea beyond 
tills limit. This limit mav be said to constitute the (hifdmiif 
of the conf.titnlion. Tlie breadth of this limit w the d^free of 
clastie.t} which an organism ywssi'sses. The susceptibility to 
ditKDase is Icbs in ])ro])ortion to the gieatcr breadth or degree of 
this limit or elasticity. 

1. The caUM* of diseasi* h always some .igent out of the body, 
whii’h coming in contact with any jurt of llie Iwdv, causes such 
alteration ni the strueturc of that part. 

The majont} of our dise.ises aie not diseases cattsed in thi* * 
way directly They-im!, m fact, not the primary diseswes 
ly »o called 'Dhcy are the resulta—the senuolsc of some primary 
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diseasos which oither no longer exist having* died away, leaving* ’ 
behind these seqnehe, or which may be continuing along with 
them. 

d. We are generally called upon to treat these sequelee, and 
not the primary diseases. In fact, the primary diseases are seldom 
thought of either *by the patient or the doctor. 

7. Now the same sequelin may arise from different primary 
diseases. But though in appearance the same, yet as originating 
from different i‘aus(*b, they should be looked upon as so many 
different effects, as so many different diseases. This is what we 
understand by the ultimate genesis of disease. 

8. Treatment, to be scieutiiic, sjx'eifieally curative—not mere 

hungling interference on what are falsl^ly called general principles, 
must recognise, find out, and be directed towards, this ultimate 
pathogenesis. t 

9. Diseases are revealed by w bat are called vital symptoms 
and physical signs. Symptoms are subjective jihenomena— 
abnormal sensations, therefore felt only by the patient himself. 
Physical signs are objective phei^mena and may be recoginsed 
both by the patient and the physician; but in most cases, they 
are only known to the doctor. 

19. We look upon symptoms as essential indications of a 
disease. Physical signs are to be looked upon as mere auxiliaiy 
evidence—of value only as confirmatory or corrective of the 
diagnosis from vital symptoms. 

11. Symptoms arc the effects of impressions made upon the 
nerves by tibe abnormal condition or disease—cither directly or 
sympathetically. If there had been no nervous system, there could 
have been no symptoms—in fact the disease would have remained 
perfectly unrecognised by the patient. 

12. The symptoms may not he referred directly to the part 
diseased. The impression made upon the nerves of the part may 
be simple irritation which may not be transmitted direct to iphe 
aensorium—but through an intercommunicating system. 

13. But though a symptom may not directly point to the 
diseased part, still if our knowledge of the nervous systmn had 
been perfect, we could at once trace it to the original mitathm 
which had given rise to it. Jt is evident therefore how emmtial 
It is to be ae^uaintBd witii ati the symptoms a case. The 








«ggieg»te of iyinptozQf co&stitate, at leiiat for ilie patient^ th^ 
4180 ^. " 

14. Symlpliomatic treai^ent, as ordinarily ui&drirstood^ is 

certoiTily the treatment of ignorance. But treatment^ based i^n 
a knowledge of all the symptoms, by which we arriye at a know-, 
ledge of the primary morbid lesion and all their sequele, n the 
only scientific treatment imaginable. * 

15. Thus it must be evident that what wo call Phthisis ihay 
not be one disease—hut it may be a variety of diseases as origi¬ 
nating or resalting from a variety of primary morbid lesions, con¬ 
sequently our diagnosis of disease becomes a much more complicate 
and a much more difficult affair even than what we think it to be. 

10. Now the primary morbid lesion may be’either co-existent 
with its sequela?, or it may be no longer existing. If co-existing, 
treatment to be really effective—radically ouratiTO, must be directed 

**111 the first instance to that morbid lesion and then or at the same 
time to the sequehe. 

17. If absent, then it becomes a question wlicthcr treatment 
ought not to be directed to the||eqnelaj, through the channel of tho 
primary morbid lesion. 

• 18. Experience alone can decide whether in the ca«e of the 
continuance or otherwise of the primary lesion, treatnjent directed 
to it alone will suffice to remove the whole of the disease under 
which the patient is suffering. Perhaps when the sequel® have 
become so developed as to become independent diseases formidable 
in themselves, treatment should need to be directed against them 
directly in addition to that directed against the priniary lesion. 

19. In what way are wc to attack the primary lesion ? To 
ascertain this we must determine the nature and eausc -of the 
primary lesion. 

20. To understand the nature of the primaiy lesion we must 
understand the histology and physiology of the part afl^ted. 

11. In the first place, it is necessary to know ks innervation^^ 
peripheral well as centraL It is a well ascertained fact that 
the nutrition of a part is depen<^nt upon its innCtration in so 
far as the ' regulation of the quantity of blood supplied to it is 
.«(mc^riied. 

; Itt il® seeoiiE plac 

w i^ sdstto&s wi^othCT 
* - ' ^ 

' . 4 ' / 


s;, it is n^shm&ry that we should 
parts—^Whether it be by contiguity or 
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co&tinmtjr stnictstre, at through gencriJ’oC^ 
commtmioiition, as the aenroas, vascnlar^ &c. 

$S8. In the third place, we should acquaint ourselTCS with the 
etmctuml character of its ultimate elements; as to how they are 
arranged with respect to each other, as well as to nerves^ blood- 
Tcssels, &c. 

24. We shonfd further bear in mind in what various ways 
we oan reach and influence or affect the various parts of the body. 

26. The superficial parts—skin and a great portion of our 
mueous membranes—are within direct reach. The other parts 
we can only reach through either the vascular or the nervous 
system. In cither case wc influence the conditions of nutritiem 
of the part materially, by actual confcw’t, when the vascular 
system is the channel of communicatimi,—dynamically when the 
communicating chuiiiiel is the nervous system. 

26. The same exciting cause may give rise to lemons in®” 
different parts of the body at the same time. And according 
as the number of thewe parts are more or less, diseases arc classi¬ 
fied under the heads— general wnd^cal. 

27. A disease at first local mav secondarilv afl'cet, in fact, if 
it continues long, must aftVet, the whole constitution and thus 
become general. But it may also happen, though rarely, 'that a 
constitutional disease may in time declare itself and settle down 
in a limited locality. It is even under these circumstantHjs still 
A matter of doubt, if the whole constitution is not neverthelesa 
•till under its mflueiice. 

28. If we could strictlv arrive at a natural classification «f 
diseases, even then it would be questionable whether such a 
classification would Imj any help to therapeutics beyond being s 
guide to only certain general indicatiims. Our classifications of 
diseases, as they stan<^ at present, are, to say the least of them,, 
of no use, as far as treatment is coneenied. 

2fi. When we remember how not only the varidns races of 
mankind dtf&r from one another in c<mstitntiono1^l>eouliariti€a. 


but how even individuals of the same race thus diffijr aihcmg^ 
themselves, nay haw even the same individual is a different bmng 
«t one period of his life from what he is at anotlier, when 
rem^bcr all this, w 
treat diseasisw by 


e can ejisffy understand how 
names. NcKtology, as at 
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is of saxioe iise m therapeutic as taxonoiagF <jf plauta is of 
use in enahling us to discover their properties, 

80. ' We have said the cause of ditjease is always fifoiu without. 
Although hereditary diseases seem to be exceptions to this geoe^ 
proposition, still if the matter be considered deeper, even 

will be found to own external ag<ints as tlieir primary oauses. 
Although in the ease of the offspring the disease's inherent in the 
constitution, still as that disease has been transmitted by the 
parent, and as in the case of tlie pirent the disease has been 
generated by the operation of some external agent on his conaUiu- 
tion, it must l>e evident that the ultimiate cause of disease is 
always from ndthout. 

81. The primary morbid lesion may be caused either directly, 
that is, l)y immediate contact of the cause, or indirectly through 
some ci)mmunieating or iuftueneiiig system. In the latter case 
it may be quesiionwl if the communicating of the influencing 
sysfem is not the seat of the ])rimaiy lesion. When a distant organ 
or part is influenced through one or more ]>eripheral nerves, in 
strict logic, the primary lesioi^must be considered to be product 
in those nerves. The reason why these nerves are not looked, 
•uptrn as the scat of the primary lesion is l>eoause this lesion is 
transient, wdiereas the affection of the organ or part thus influenc¬ 
ed, becomis! permanent. 

32. The original exciting cause may either continue to exist 
in the body, or it may not. 

33. The immediate channels through which the cause may 
enter the system are of course the cutaneous and the mucous mem¬ 
branes; and then it will eitlier irritate the nerves at once, or ont<g 
either the blood-,or lymph-,or chyle-.vascular system, and mingle 
with their contents. Mingling wif h tlm blood, the lymph, or 
the chyle, it will either spend itself in modifying one or more 
of its ingredients, or these fluids may act simply as ite esarriers to 
the parte with which it has special elective afiinity, or it may 
both cause alteration in them and at the same time be carried, by 
them to flpeeial parte. 

84. Unless it agrees in compotition with any tissue of fhiy 
body, its action upon the tissues will be that of a foreign body,^ 
in e^nce that of a poison. And disease will be caused ly ite 
lapWBUse tn tha sy^m in cither or both of turo ws|y*^)y ite 
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'Wn direct action upon the tissues, or hy the failing^ epbdn ,, 
nature to eliminate it through one or -ntore, of the excreting. 


^ organs. 

8o. Such causes of disease which by their actual presence 
in tlie system cause disease are called morbid poisons. And it 
must be evident that one or more such morbid poisons xhay 
eo-exist in the syfjtem. And the development of their respective 
speciBc effects—or diseases—will depend upon the fact of their 
modifying each other. 

. 88. The modifying influence of one poison upon another 

may be either to neutralise, to aggravate, or to diminish each 
other's effects. Or it may be such that the eftects of one will be 
produced first and then those of another. 

87. Researches into the co-existence of morbid poisons in the 
system and their modifying influence upon one another are 
a great desideratum in medical science. It is our belief that such 
researches will Uirow a flood of light upon the etiology of allied 
diseases and upon anomalies presented by several diseases. 

■ SS. The fact of disease entiling suffering in the first 
instance, and subsequently shortening life, calls for its removal. 
According as this removal is total or partial we are said to curef* 
or alleviate. 

' 89. The great object of Therapeutics, therefore, is the removal 
of Disease. 

40. Now what do wo mean by the removal of disease ? If it 
had been a distinct entity or substance superadded to the 
opnstitutien, the removal of disease would have not only a fi^- 
ra^ve, but like-wise a literal signification. Disease, as we have 
soon above, is not any thing superadd^ to the constitution, 
but a mere abnormal state of that constitution. And esseatiulfy 
it is of the nature of an injury. If we adopt engmeeriug 
language, removal of disease would be repair of this injury. In 
strict scientific language this would be restoration of the orgamsm 

to ite normal state. s . 

41. A right undemanding of the esseutiai nature of disef^ 
is necessaiy to a right understanding of the steps to be 

fof its removal. 

has, 
anj 
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been ordinarily divvied into two pr 
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• the TiotambUn^s of this cla88i6c»ti(m. Functioimi di<»?ases «. 
have been shown to depend upon lesions of structare not easily 
disoovemhle by the unaided senses, but generally detedible by 
the microscope, tt has not however bet'n clearly shown that disease 
is both static and dynamic, oi^nic and functional; along wifli 
the statical disturl>aiice, theix: being always dynamic deflection. 

43. This leiids us bock to the view we take of the organism. 
The very term itself indicates tliis. The oi^nism is ft machine 
whose integrity depends upon a certain relationship which its 
parts bear towards each other. This relationship or arrangement 
of the parts is maintained by force. 

44. In the case of the living organism wo know there are 
several forces in operation—in tact all the forces of w^hich we 
have knowledge. We know again that the various forces are 

ip,oonvertible. We are however as yet ignorant whether the various 
forces in operation in the Living Body have one single Eesultant 
to be ctdlod the Vital Force or whether there is a Force quite 
distinct from tliem (i. e. not convertible into any of them) which 
keeps them under subjection. <fl[*he latter is llic view formerly 
used to be held. The tendency of modern opinion is towards 
the former. Dr. Beale how'ever by his recent researches seems 
to be reviving the latter. 

45. If we are to look upon the vital force as essentially 
different in kind from the other for<*os in work in the organism 
noi convertible into them, nor resulting from them, we must 
regard it as inherited, dcbcending from the parents with the 
vitalized germ. Even in this view, it must be lot>kcd upon ai 
the resultant of the vital forces of the germ-cell and the sperm¬ 
cell. Because the offspring is never differentiated into a distinct • 
being except by the union of these two scjigrate otganisms. 
Neither the germ-cell, nor the sperm-celUalone being ever deve¬ 
loped into an independent oiganism capable of reproduetbn. 

43. The experiments that have been made with a view to 
produce living organisms independent of pre-existent organismi^ 
may be said to have not as yet suoceeded. So that aocordin^ 
to ^e present state of science it mmst be acknowledged that 
living organtsms are only produced from pre>^xuttng oigaiumis. ^ 
Whether we should-cver sneewd in producing living 
ind^sdtot of pre-existent Hvin^ OrgaitHiitini it it sc^ idle to 
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fijpaculate About. Thin much may ''he said however with r^gftitl • 
to’ the vital force, that should tliis he I'Ossible, the theory of 
the essentially distinct chanicter of the vital force would fall to 
the ground. The vital force would then be i)roved to he but a 
different phasis of the jdiysical fon'os. 

Vt, Diseahe, as we liave seen above, is always traceable to 
the operation of external agents upon the organism ; and this 
operation is always attended by at least some molecular 
disturbance of one or more parts of the organism. Such being 
the case, is there any essential difference between surgical injuries 
and disease properly so culled ^ 


A CASE OP TOBACCO-POISONING; AND THE DANGEES 

OP LAY-DOCTOllING. 

Tkb following case of p<»ia.onjiig by nicotiana, related by Dr, 
Haurice Evans ill the June ID, is boUi interesling and 

instructive: 

I was anminoned on the 21t»t instint to m>u a little lioy, seven years of 
a||[e, said to bo m a lit. On arn\i at the boii-o, I found him completely, 
insensible, cold, pulseles^t, wiih pi(»lou£'td respir ilion. On trying to rouse 
the chilli, I ducovcicd a hUdcish patch, alxuii tlic sixc of the juilm of the 
hand, on the side of hm neck, which I was mf amed uns ringworm, and 
that an cver-icady old wonun prusmbei, with wlucii this ueighbourhooil 
is blesscil, had advised the p<uvnts to procure an old imudi-useil tobaeoo 
pipe, to SCI ape its in tenor, and apply the ash, unxed with a little oil, to 
the abraded surface Tn the c mi's; of half an honi the child W'ont to IdS 
father complaining of a sense of choking, toUeimg in his g«ut, and vnmiidag. 

I saw him about twenty mmntes aftei, and found him in the state above 
described. Tlie father assured ms the quantity of ueli ap|ilied ccmKl be 
held on the pomt of a iolerahle-sized jarnkuife. Tlie treatment potsited 
was, having the i»art immediately well waslicd with soap and water, reus¬ 
ing the little patient, admuh'slermg animouu and cotfee, with fnetion to 
the limlis, &c. Cousciousncbs and reaction soon ommeneed returning, and 
in Ml hour or so the child was out of danger. 

lu ludift, perhaps more than in any other country, the propenat^ 
to oflfer medical advice is deep-rooted, so much so that it well- 
nigh aooms to be a natural pri^*nt.ity, and we are almost indineil 
to suspect that if we were to a]>ply Gall’s organologicitl method, 

' we would iiud a bump in the Native head, corre«iiondbig to it. 
y Itj is wonderful tliere is hardly a single indi^daal tvlio bas 
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aot somethings am} something of nse and impoitanoes to my 
about any and every disease tisat may d^nqe to ooa^ in hit ^a^. 
Is a relative^ or a friends or even any felloW'bemg our wiM hea^ 

cannot rest satisfied till they have delivered themselves of some 
sage counsel or suggestion, and it matters not whether the unfor¬ 
tunate relative, fnend, or fellow-being is already under tireatmmt 
or not, nay it matters not even’if he bo under *tlie ablest treat¬ 
ment. We must suggest something in addition to what the 
doctor has prescribed, or we have not done our duty! Some 
hesitation or compunction may now and then be felt in suggestii^ 
internal remedies, but none whatever in suggesting diet or 
external applications. There is no harm in applying this thing 
or that thing externally to the sore or the eruption, while you 
are taking the doctor's medicine, is very often said by our wise¬ 
acres. And the external applications that are suggested arc 
* very often made up of the most viiMilent iwisons—tobacco, hemp, 
opium, arseuical preparations, nux vomica, preparations of copper, 
antimony, &c.. See. ^ 

For the same reason that every one hero has more or less 
doctoring propensities, we expect and do find that the patients 
* whom we are to treat exercise the same propensities even in their 
illneas. Even when in the hands of the ablest men in the 
profession ho must say something of this drug or that drug, 
of this system or tliat system. It would be well if the 
doctor would do this or do that instead of this or that. Curious 
that some must have—say quinine when wo do not consider it 
appropriate in their cases, and t'ice vend, Sometimes this 
doctoring propensity is displayed to an extraordinaiy' and dis¬ 
gusting extent. The doctor is expected to treat at the dicjbation 
of the patients or of his relatives aud friends. Tlie result oau be 
easily imagined: Change of doctors a&d^No Cues. 
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OK TIIK DESIRABILITY OF CUmVATI^N T?! 
SCIENCES BY THE NATIVES OP INOIA. ^ 

Undrk our Gleanings will be found an aWe emxf bj Dr. 
Lankeeter^ a moat eloquent appeal for the introduction of th# 
teaching of natural science in the schools of Great\ Britain. We 
could hardly conceive such a state of thinge as described there to 
exist in enlightened England. ^Vc could hardly believe that 
England with all her boasted civiluation was actually behind 
the other European Nations in a matter which pre-eminently dis¬ 
tinguishes ilie civilization of modem days. But what after alb it 
<nay be asked, is civilization ? Dciinitums are certainly the most 
difficult things in thewoild, and the dchmtion of civilization is 
difficult par exeellenre. Without however venturing to define what 
civilization is, we m.sy confidently say nhat it is not, and 
what it is incomiiatible with. Our ideal of ei\ilization is 
incompatible with arbitrary restrictions upon the liberty of 
thought and private judgment and with prejudice of every 
description. And it matters not w hether the restrictions come 
from the legislature or fmm juiblic opinion, and whether the 
prejudice exists among priests or among men of science. If* 
judged by this standard no Europc.in country can be said to 
be civilized, we caniK»t help the luierencc. Absolute toleration 
of all opinions should m.urk civilization properly so called. Until 
men should loam to rcsiiect each otheris honest convictaLona, 
and until they should lie free from all prejudice, in other words, 
be fearless of the conseijjucnces qf discovcrii's in ^le fields of 
knowledge, they cannot be said to have become ci\ ilized men, 
men true to their own natures. 

The one thing which can secure this blessing to rnimklnd, this 
toleration, this freedom prejudice, is knowledge. The more 
vre know, the more wc know that we do not know;—^in the 
impressive longiisge of the late Dr. Chalmers, the more tlie 
sphere of light, representing positive knowledge, is enlarged, 
the more the circumference, that divides the light from tha 
darkness beyond, becomes necessarily enlarged, llie oracki 
of Delphi pronminced Socrates to be the wisest man in Gteeec, 
becanse be ftkme was fully aware of his own igatkance. 

^ ^ legtrimate inference fixnn this knowledge of our ignorsaoca la 





,: whii^ W do aot ibidw. And . 

t^e miDd tO'tlfib ^jxlid ccsbditiou the ooiivi<^o«^ wfll<h« 
forced upoto it that it ie illogical> and therefore unphiloaophicfi^ 
naj giitfoi to i^^njudge, or joi%e d and fhr misio 

condemn, opinions hcdnoBtiy put forth by other minds. < • 

The kind ol' knowledge which is best calculated to lemovo 
projiulice and the spirit of intolerance from *tbo mind, is what 
passes by the name of the Physical Sciences^ And the roasoft 
of this lies in the fact tliat iu the pursuit of these studies ihert 
is no room for dogmatism. We are certainly at liberty ...toru 
advance opinions and hypotheses, and opinions ai34 hypol^ieieifr 
so long as tiiey are su^estive, have their value in somtifio 
researches, but we liavc no right to urge them aa facts, tmtil 
ilicy have been verified j so that whoever questions their, eones- 
, pondonec with nature can at any moment satisfy himi^lfby 
observation and experiment. 

The world is yet being largely governed by the despotism of 
tiiiiditionul opinions, opinions which have come down frqm the 
darkest ages, and which arc still pcrttnaceously held by. men 
who arc no better than idlers, and who trifle with God's trutb and 
* with Gfd's great gifts to man—^liis powers of observation and 
reasoning. These ojnuious are held not only concerning morals 
and religion aljout ivhich the widest latitude still prevails, and 
may be alhiwed to prevail, but strange to say ooucenung the 
material universe also, about which, among those who will but 
open their eyes, tliers ought not to be any diffe^nce whatever,. 
The world is fiat, the world is |he centre around which the heaven¬ 
ly bodies perform tlieir daily revtdutions, man Ivas been ersatsd 
only six thousand years ago—these and such opinions as tbess am 
still held as veritable truths, to disbelieve which is to .risk evfm 
one's salvation. Wifbt such ignorance jvill sonm men donunesr 
oyer their fellow-men, and exact implicit obedienoe to-thmr dicta. 
This, to ssy the least, is a mistake. It turns men from the pre¬ 
cious truths ivith which tkese fables ore unfcnltuiaMy .sssoeiated 
in the ancient records. 

But nowhere is this despotism of toaditional (^nisiMi S|||sm 
severely felt than Jn this emmtiT. The Hmdu wHgion, b|9iddes'< 
having in a:i|rrer>6minVnt degree the grand charsetemtie 

divorce the iaiii4 from tl» works ol* Osod/i^ 







beaUes nheterogeitedus raedlajr of theoiogy, pkibaopby, aoti9no0,'iilli# • 
vrlmt not,—<*m oUior words, is a chaotic njASsof^arodcuid iiHad^i^^ 
ed and unfounded opinions oh all subjects, enunciated and enfc^' 
ed in the most dogm^io way imaginable. The Hindu 
thanks to this reli^on which has been swaying it for cohtariei 
without number, ^nd thanksnolesstoits other surroundings)^ has . 
lost much of its original Aryan vigor and energy, and has become 
more of a speculative than of a practical character, singulSrfy di^- 
cient in patient industry to observe and collect materials, too peone 
to hasty generalizations, depending more upon its own inspinttione 
than upon outward facts. Thus altog!.;ther, though highly en¬ 
dowed, it has been little productive of results. 

India is, properly speaking, Hindiistiin—tlio land of the Hindus; 
for though apparently and perhajjs ethnologically she is peopled 
by a variety of races, the tie of religion has made tHcAn all into one *• 
family. The British Government has indeed a most solemn trust, 
the regeneration of a vast dependency, of the once gloriomi Ipndh' 
nation, the awakening to and liberty upwards of one Inskidi^ 
and eighty millions of souls, down-trodden for centuries by. f<»ei^ 
yoke and a most de-energizing religion. It must he aekhowle<^- ^ 
ed with gratitude that England, despite all shortcomings fuieM 
parable fiom a foreign rule, is doing her duty right royally. I5he 
has become aware that her imt glory should consist not in simply 
holding under subjection ^ people of India, but in elevat^ 
them in the scale of nations, in taking them by the hluid im4' 
reconciling them to their long-alieuatod brethren, her 
children. 

But while the British nation has a duty to perform tbwmr& 
it must not be forgotten that we have a no less solemn uhd'M^cii 
duty towards ourselves, imperative alike by gratitude 
nnspcAkable benefits wc have recmA'ed under Brii&h 
by patriotic feeling for the land to which we have the 
tlw .iNride to belong. It is tnie that horn , in Ij^'^'hiivo 
tnHsritod subiilusion to a foi^gn yoke, hut 
ktion that we have inherited a mind not inferior in its ei^bw^ 


msnts to the mind of any natithi on earth. Thfb^h ^ 
plroumstances that mind has indeed lost murii of its 
yet it already given promise that it 
.^much activity and vigor as any in the wmdd. Thorou||^^« 
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of the of India will, ci ooune, be the ivotk of tune and of 
fovonible oircoaiieta&oes, but it is in our own hands» bT we wOl Imt 
have it. 

One of these favorable eircomstaucee is solf-relianee. l%is wo 
have not yet learned. For any move tending to our own 
prosperity we expeot always to be helped by Gov^iiment. If the 
Government were to do eveiy thing for us, we shall never dw 
any thing for ourselves. We must be weaned from this sort of 
dependenee upon others, just m a baby is weaned from the mother's 
breast. It should be our earnest endeavour to back the efforts of 
Government to do good to ourselves. 

It is impossible to say whether the day shall ever come when 
we shall be able (we do not say allrnvcd) to take tbe reins of 
the government of our country in our own hands. But this is 
^^rtain, and wwcannot be too grateful for it, that we are gradu¬ 
ally getting more and more share in it, that every day almost, 
thanks to the current of inherent generosity that flows through 
every British heart, some obstacle or oilier is being removed, that 
stood in the way of our being recognized as brethren, though 
now fallen and degraded. And when all these obstacles will be 
removed we do not see in w’hat respects politically will a native 
of India diflfer from a native of England. 

We believe a day will come for the world when the present 
forms of Government will cease, when in fact, the superstition at¬ 
tached to them will be incompatible with the progress of the times. 
Bu| fbr the present we should deem ourselves fortunate, indeed, if 
We enjoy the same hberty of thought and action as any English¬ 
man does. This would be enjoying mure liberty in fact tbao a 
Hindu ever did in his own golden ages. Nothing in our opinion 
could be greater tyranny than the inono^xilizmg of learning by 
one section or caste of tiie community, which prevailed in Indus 
even in the most ancient times. Iiet ns thank Heaven then, 
that thov^h nominally under a foreign power, that fbrtign power 
is realiy mcffe fnendly towards ns, than what we oc^d caB onr 
own ever was; that we live in better days, when we have lidler 
oppenrtuttities of developing the ends of our betng, of fulfilling our 
destiny. 

The beat metimdrHmd under the present oircumstanoes^ the 
only method, that we can conceive of/ by vdiieh the' people of 
Imlia can be essentially improved, by which the Hindu mind can 
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be developed to ita fttU proporlSoila, we bawsfl^ .*^ 
the cultivation of the Physical Seienow* ^he gr^'f-. 
inherent and ac^quired^ which we have pomted oui as cha^actiawstiis#, 
of the Hindu mind in general of the presKsnt day, can (Cmiy %0 
remedied by the training which results from the imvestigatikm 
natural phenomena. The despotism of a religion, delwisiag in aJl 
its present phases, and of time-honored customs, which, wliatever 
their original philosoihy, have become misclMcvoua in the extreme, 
can only l>e shalcen to its foundations by the irresistible force of 
recoil which the mind will acquire, when fed upon the substantial 
nourishment of pure truths us j>resentcd direct by the handiworks 
of God. 

’ In order that tlicsc truths may exert tlieir full influence, wo 
ihould not only f)resoni them to the mind, Imt it is ncecssaiy ajso 
that the mind should be so trained that with patience and dili¬ 
gence it muy <liscovcr them for itself. It is thus only that the 
Hindu mind will be in a position to shake olf its inherent in- 
dolonee and apathy and to appreciate the laws of nature or the 
workings of the Divine Mind. 

Tills training of the mind is .1 most difficult part of education, 
and can only lit conducted cither in schools and colleges, or.b^ public 
lectures. In a laic No. of our Journal, while speaking of the 
preliminarv education of can.ildafcas for the medical profession, 
we took occasion to p:>iut out Ih; laxity of oiir Univursity rules 
regarding the teaching of natural science in our educational 
institutions. It may be some consolation, though a very poor 
one indeed, that similar institutions in England do not fare much 
bettor. To corapoiisatc, however, for thi.s deficiency, there Ai^, 
in England, public institutions whei’e exjicrimcatal lecture* are 
delivered by the eminent cultivators of science. Here,, oti ttie 
contrary, there is iiothkig of kind. Tne only seientifie lustitutioo 
of any resp'CtahiliLy in all Indui is the Asiatic Society oi Beng^. 
It has done and is doing much for the advancement of science in 
this country. But it does not pmsent to humble learners an^ 
facilities for tlic pursuit of scientific studies^ Nor is it'neccssarj 
undesirable that it should. It is well that with its Wglier pre- 
^WltioUs it should engage itself in new fields of rescareV 

We want a different Institution alt<^ther. We wApt aU 
^institution which shall V for the instractjicm of the toaeses, where 
: djlCljfettr es on scientific subjects-wiU be systemakipally/^iwred, 
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.4^ ifiwti^iye oexpermiciits pyrfc^itoed by 

audience $BowM fee invited and taught ’ to tlein 


themaeives. Xnd we wit^ that this Institution fee ontitely nnder 
native managenv^nt and control "We any this not out of vanity 
but simply that we may heg'in toiearn the valuo pf self-wli^w . 
in matters in which are may do it without any serious risk. 

Nor do we think tliis to be afesolntely impossible. The ques- . 
tion is not one of capafeility feut of feasifeility. We are confident 
on the score of intellectual capability to carry on the thinjy when 
fairly set agoin^y. As to its feasihiUty it de])ends upon one con¬ 
dition—Money. With sufficient funds to meet the expenditwe, 
we are almost sanguine that n()t only will the i>Tojeot be carried 
out, but carried outjpaost creditably. And ought we to shrink 
from this noble duty for want of pecuniary respuiTses? "We he«? 
there were Kajahs and noblemen of olden days, not much older 
**flian our own, who were liberal to the extent of sjwnding lacs of 
money in the marriugc.s of pet dogs and cat^. And we bear of 
a llajah even in our own tinu;, wlio is said to have sjjent 
thousands (or the burial of a dog. We must say wt* are sincerely 
glad at this, inasmuch as it indicalc.s a sj»irii of liberality in the 
itldividuals .who have so signalizexl tbemst*lv(‘s. Wa are only sorry 
that liberality did not take a more healthy direction, hut we are 
almost sure that it was owing purely to want of“ knowledge, know¬ 
ledge of the uses bi which money miglit he tunii'd. May we Jiot 
hope there are Rajahs and noblemen who lia ve known hetter’uses of 
tlio immense wealth so many of them lajssessl May we not hope 
that they will be willing, if only they are informedj to spend a 
fractioa of their wealth for such a glorious purjwse as the amelio- 
raticin> miy regeneration of their own country, when their ances¬ 
tors could spend so Ulwrally on such ignoble and ridiculous occa¬ 
sions as the marriages and burials of dogs ^and cats ? From one 
illustrious example we have m»»ch ground of hope. It will tto dsmht 
give our readers and all genuine well-wishers of our country lifncere 
pleasure to learn that in the person of His Highness, the Maha* 
of Khettree, we have a prince who has intelljgenoe to ap¬ 
preciate the benefits that are derivable from the cultivation of 
science^ and who has true patriotic entliusiasm to see those fecnefito 
availed of by his countrymen. Are wc to suppose there> ate 
none I^hs and Princes to imitate his hrig^i^ 

noble mmmple ?. ' . \ ‘ 
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PRICKLY HEAT AND BOILS. 

By Saizsr, M. D. 

Xv thifl dfeary and approssire season of an Indian J^uly montli, 
many havoj in addition to their summer-snflTerin^j, to ooi^plun 
of the most Yjpxattous evils: Boils and Prickly heat. '!^a«e 
afieeted with the one or the other, are generally impressed with 
the idea that, nothing must be done to cure those complaints, 
lest a grave constitutional derangement might arise by repell¬ 
ing what nature has decided to throw off, and the}*' suffer the 
more by it. For there has hardly one ci^p of boils disap|>eared 
when another pushes forth, reproducing anew a w'holo train 
of acute pains. Tlie idea about the inadvisability to cure Furnn- 
Ottlosis 18 not absolutely restricted to laymen; humoral patliology 
has not yet died out amongst the members of the medic%L 
profession at large. Fortunately, or unfortunately, there is al¬ 
ways a class of men on hand, who would not allow any diseased 
condition to pass as irremediable unless you jmy them for it; and 
so it comes that one can get at least a dozen of universal 
remedies, contrived by clever drug-mongers and zealously ad¬ 
vertised in OUT dailies and weeklies. For a trifling amoutit you 
eon if you ore a believer in marvels, have a something wliich 
works wonder in all diseases of the skin. And should yon happen 
not to know, to what different diseases your poor skin is liable, 
the following specification will tell you all about it: Freckles, 
blotches, acne, lichen, blaios, boils, herpes, scaly eruptions, 
ringworm, ezeema, scabies, sonld head, pustular eruptions, 
mpia, lepra, elephanthiasia, syphilitic eruptions, foul ulcers, in¬ 
dolent tumors, cancer, and la^jb but not least—etc. etc. 

The fact is, furunculosis may be either idiopathic, that is to 
say, a morbid state of the outaueous structure as such, or sytap- 
tomatic, that is, a morbid expression of a deeply seated constitu- 
tional disorder. The immediate consequenoe to be derived from 
this division is, that the latter class of furuncalosis urgetltly 
demands the interference of a rational medical treatment, known 
pa it is, tliat those constitutional disorders connected with eutS' 
neous diseases, erSf os a rule, of a very bad sort, tending to be* 

come ehronie and seldma getting well, kt least completely well, 
, 1 by themseHea. Tiie plan of treatment pursued in such cosefc, 
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iunple ^otighi equaHjr carried out bjr botli dcbods of MedibUie 
^though by difTereut waya and meims) it is' on ibe ioUe eautom 
principle that are strive to free our patient of his cutaneous 
. comi^iiits. Otli^rvnse stands it with regard to fukinculoSl of 
an idbpathic nature; here the two schools widely divergO fri^ 
the very beginning in their therapeutic attempts. For whilO, 
Allopathy goes derivatively to work, acting, for want of 
better method or a principle wliich theoretically has long ago 
been recognised as erroneous—Homnsopathy has the' advantage 
of addressing her remedial agents directly to the diseased 
structure; and we posselsin Am., Rhus Tox., Sulph., and Phosph. 
remedies, which, when properly selected will seldom fail io 
reward the practitioner with a satisfactory result. It is not my 
intention to illustrate the above by cases,** since thCy Could 
add nothing to what every well-versed practitioner knov^ about 
it from his own experience. 

Much less, if at all, is the general practical cxperimce 
with regard to the treatment of prickly heatit might therefore 
not be amiss to say a few words about this subject. Ihe follow¬ 
ing extract from Dr. Martin's “Influence of tropicfd c^Hmates 
on KnrotJean constitution** contains all that is known', and 
%vi)rthy ta be known about the Lichen Tropicus or Prickly he 4 t. 
“ Few Europeans’* writes Dr. Martin, “ escape from this, the 
nn»st primary effect of a hot climate, for it can hardly be called 
a disease. The sensations arising from prickly heat are perfectly 
indescribable, being -compounded of pricking, itchiag, tingling 
and many other feelings for which there is no appropriate 
appeHation. It is usually, but not invariably, accompanied by 
an eruption of vivid, red pimples,.not larger in general tlian« 
pin's head, which spread over the breast, arms, thiglis, Peck 
and occasionally along the forehead, close to ■ the hair. The 
enijition often disappears to a certain degree when we are sitting 
quiet, and the skin is cool; but no sooner do we use any i^ercim 
that brings out perspiration, or swallow any warm or stimulatiiig 
liquid, such as tea, soup, or wine, than the pimples become dfovat-^ 
cdj tts.tiif be distinctly s^n, and but too seniubly felt. ' 

. ** Prickly beat bei^ iinther a symptom than a cause of good 
health, its^disa^ieai^ii^ has been erroni^u^y accused of pro^itie^ 
«ig much ; hence some of«the. em-ly .irriters 
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4iae^s> harping: too muoli ou the humoral .piM;hology> 8p^lc;tc^ • 
feriously of the danger of rejMiUin^f siiid of the 
' cncourag^ing' the erupticni, by taking warm iiqnora as coffee, 
wine, whey, broth, and nonnshing meats. Even Dr. Moseley retaxls 
the puerile and exaggeratetl dangers of his predecessor HtUairy. 

* There is a g^at danger,' he says, ‘ in repelling prickly heat; 
therefore cold bathing and washing tlie body with cold water, 
at the time it is out, is always to be avoided.' Every naval 
and military surgeon however, who has l>een a few montlis in 
a hot climate, must have seen hundreds, if not thousands, of 
seamen and solditfrs plunging into the water for days and w'-wks 
in suetjession, covered with prickly heat, yet without bad 
consccjuences ensuing. 

“ The eruption is seldom repelled by the cold bath, which rather 
seems to aggravate it, and the disagreeable sen»itions belonging 
to it, especially during the glow' wiiieh succeeds the immersion. 
Jt certainly dtsap})ears suddenly sometimes on the accession of 
otliffr diseases, but there is no reason to suppose that its dis¬ 
appearance orramofied them. At the same time cold bathing 
and repellente are not to bo recommended in this eruption, 
oven in persons of robust constitutions, recently arrived 
country, and who are in the enjoyment of good health. Where 
any organ happens to Ije weak, on the other hand, or any ttm- 
dency to disease exists, the repulsion of an eruption is by all 
means to be avoided, and the more so if tlie sufferer have been 
long resident of the country. 

** Hair-powdor, lime-juice, and a variety of external applica¬ 
tions have been used for the removal of prickly heat, but with 
little or no benefit. The truth is that the only means productive 
of good effect in mitigating its violence, till the constitution be¬ 
comes assimilated to ttje climate are—light clothing, temperance 
in eating and drinking, avoidance of all exercise in the heat of 
the day, open how^els; and lastly, the use of the punkah, o<r la#ge 
feo, during the night.” 

Guided by the pathogenesis of Ledum Pal. 1 had a s^g 
belief that this drug may prove more or less beneficial ti» the 
affection under consideration. Unfortunately I liave been this 
summer spared that tropical evil and had therefore/ uo 
‘ppportun% of trying its susp^ted therapeutic effects 
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rayiadt, Oa tlte otlier iiand it is not easily ined on otlievs, 
bvHcause of the common error mentioued in the above abstract 
still pfrevailinfc amongst the Europeans here. My eitperienoe 
in this respeet.is therefore rebtricted to two cases only; bat X 
am happ}*^ to say, both of them proved so satisfactory that 1 
look upon Lei. Pal. as a specific in ]»riekly heyt. It does not 
do away with the whI pimples accompanying the prickly 
heat, at least it haw not done so in the two eases I liad the 
opp<)rtttnitv to observe; but it makes them, even when they 
exist, liarmless, by breaking oft’ those disagreeable sensations 
nlucb chara<. Icri/c this entanenus complaint. Properly sjieaking, 
I might say. Led. is not us much a specific against Lichen 
Tropicus as against prickly heat, although both terms ^lass 
as identical. 

^ The subject of the first cjwe w.nw a gentleman, or ruthor a 
ptair man, poor j»eopIc ha\iiig, according bi Anglo-Indian social 
notions, no right to he called gontlemon. lie was, as far os clothing 
was concerned, quite unprepared for an Indian suminer, and had 
worn his bl.tck-cloth jacket for want of any elothing »)1 a lighter 
kind. At the same time he ran about the greatest part of the 
clay, seeking for a situation. It would be useless to add that he 
bad, under such eireuinstaiiees, to resign the luxury of a night 
]»unkah. No vionder that he was aftW'ted with the worst kind 
of prickly heat. In fact when he saw' me first, he said, he felt 
there must be something done for him in this rt'sped, else he 
would fall sick. I gave him It)—12 drojw of Tincture Zc//. 
Pal. in 4 ounces of watx-'r, to l>e used as an external a]>plication 
three times in the night, should he, as usual, he unable to 
sleep. When I saw him next he had UfM*d it once, namely in tho first 
]*art of the night. He immediately felt relief, which he however 
then ascribed to the effect of the w'at«*r as such, having always 
experienced a temporary relief afW bathing or wawhing himself; 
he fell however against his cubtom soon asleep, lie might have 
slept 2 —8 hours when he aw'oke; his usual prickling sensation 
with him. But he could not make up his mind to rejieat the 
former ojicratiun as he felt a quite extraodinary dryness of Um 
mouth, a clogging sensation in his throat and a more ot lews 
heavy breathing—^p^i^omena he readily ascribed to ^e repelled 
Lichen. To me it appeared more than probable, the origm of 
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these phenomena are tol^e traced to the aetion the tinc^nv 
administered. In fact, the striking sioiilarit^r between the related 
symptoms and the pathogeneses of Led, P. with respect to the 
throat and respiratory organs made my suspicion obvious, i 
therefore ordered to diseouitnue the external application and 
gave him Led. 6. a quarter of a drop to be taken every four hours. 
After 3—-4 days *he was almost totally relieved of lus aifecUoiu 
and remained so for more than a month, in spite of his having 
continued his above dcscnhcd, most uuiavorable mode of hfe. 

The subject of tlie &<‘cond case was a hidy who sullcred 
from menorrhagia. Neatly u year back, when she was still m 
ISnglaud, she r<‘Tnarked that her menses appeared a few days 
sooner than she expected them. Since then the intervuls between 
her periods became gradually somewhat shorter. When she 
consulted me, she menstruated nearl> every 18 da^s. lier 
rheumatic diathesib caused me to pre‘'t‘iibe Led. P. On my 
next seeing her, 1 was informed, \v ithoui au} jircv lous enquiry 
on ley part, that the medicine had a most soothing cHect upon 
her, even her prickly heat has entirelv ceased to vex her I 
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REMARKS ON THR ETIOLOGY AND TREATMENT 

OF CHOLERA, 

Babu Gopai Chmder 

Much luv^ been said by jiractitioners oonccrniug the nature of 
this disease. By some it has been likened to malarious fever in 
whieh tlie cold stage is more exaggerated^ while by others it is 
regarded os an attempt of nature to throw away a morbific poison 
iiom the system thmugh the alimentary canal in the form of a 
flux, the dram of water thus produced inspissating tlie blood and 
subsequently giving rise to the fatal symptoms. Whatever theory 
UP adopt, we know pretty cortainh that it rages epidemically in 
certain parts of the 5 ear. If after a long continued drought wc get a 
scanty shower of rain, wo can jiredieaie u ith some truth an impend¬ 
ing visit of the epidemic. By some this phenomenon has been 
taken adiantuge of to proic that sudden transition from heat to 
cold is a faicurable caubc of cholera whilst others adopt malaria or 
an allied poison as the originator of the disease. In ojipositivn we 
may hazard a general belief that if the rainfall be abundant and 
if the temperature be tliert'liy pei’sistently lowered, the onset of 
llie disease may be efficiently checked. I here carefully observ- 
td the visitation of an epidemic m Nagjiore where during 
the hottest pellod, the climate was remarkably healthy^ but no 
sooner was the parched ground rcliovwl by a scanty rainfall than 
it supplied the conditions favourable for the propagation of cho¬ 
lera. In Bengal where moisture and heat jirevail combined in 
most of the year, the disease is found in its endemic form. My 
impression is that moist beat produces such an electric change in 
tlie conditions of the blood that its fluid part acquires an unnatural 
tendency to exude from its vessels which it not checked 
m time it develops itself into cholera. » 

The fact of the complete and easy arrest of cholera at 
its commencement by opium, adds great weight to the hypo» 
thesis vrbich I venture to put forth; for if we believe any 
poison to be latent in the system, it is preposterous to suppose 
that one dose of opium tvould at once counteract ito influence and 
put a permanent t^eck to the manifestation of the disease. The 
previous state of the patient has a great influence in predispoaing 
him to Hs attack, ff he be suffering at the time from bowel 




O') wi m!i»t be on the look out that one >. ' 

n>t. mitga into the other. Living in 4 noxip^ 
aliin Hp'i “re or in a room saturated with cholemio evacna^otis^ 
Iris the power of creating a susceptibility to its influence, and I 
liave pViufttUy wltne-^aeJ immin lives endangered whiq}i could 
have b'^en avoided if proper hygienic meastires had been, front 
the bogitming, enforced. Now the question is o})ened to us— 
is the cholera cf>mmiinicable ? Many controversial opinions 
are still expressed with regard to this important topic, but from 
what I'have observed I cannot but come to the conclusion that 
it is in some measure a coratnuiiieahle disease. In spite of my 
protestations agiiiust keeping the cholera ]).'itients in the general 
ward, two cases were admitted at the Nagpore City Hospital on the 
lirst out-break of the epidemic. One of them occupied in the 
verandah a bad standing on a mud floor and had frequent necessities 
to pass his evacuations on the ground. Owing to defective manage¬ 
ment of the institution the stools were on each occasion allow¬ 


ed to be absorbed by the ground for some minutes l)efore they 
could bo removed. Two days after the death of this patient a 
fresh caise broke out in the room facing the verandah, in the 
j>erson of a girl who was in constant attendance on her father ’ 
for sonKi other illm^ss, and about a week after this, another case 
broke out in the adjoining ro<im. After some days a third patient 
that was allowed a bed in the same place (x;cupied by the 1st 
cholei'a patient (the mud floor of wliich w^as since then not dug 
out and thrown away) got cholera and died. After this the 
patients were turned out, the rooms were white-washed and the 
earthen floor was dug out and replaced, vvlien further cases of 
cholera ceased to appear. Are not these convincing proofs of 
being the disease, in some measure at least, communi¬ 
cable? Whilst the fepale side was totally free from its 
attack, nay whilst .there were cases observed few and far between 
in the whole surrounding neighbourhood, why should there be 
so many cases in one portion of the building and. oont igaouik 
to the place first occupied by a cholera patient? l am led;irresis¬ 
tibly to the belief that if continually exposed to the emanathms 


of choleraic stools, few can withstand their deadly influence- 
; It will be ob^rved also that the pulmonary organs , 
y^p^inly instrumental in imbibing the poison. The • pa^'" 
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. wbicii a 4rfeotive w»t«r*«upply plays in tbe propngation «t‘ 
ehokra, is also worthy of notioo. Whether it is that water 
becoming impregnated with the germ of cholera, in however 
minute proportion it may be, spreads the disease in the neigli- 
bourhood, or that foul vrater favors the ^loculiar csonditiou of tho 
blood to which 1 have before alluded, I am not in a position to 
maintain. But this is a iiict from which some useful deductions 
may be made, that whilst one lairi of Nagpore that derived its 
natcr-aupply from a rieigh]>ouniig hill was imtirely free Iwini 
cholera, in the other, where on account of distance the watt‘r was 
chic8y drawn from or shallow dried-up wells, there was 

mirtolity by scores. 

The above ai*c the conditions ivhieh are considered as favoi- 
able for the propagation of cholera, and. the spread of tho discaso 
is assisted by inattention to cleanliness and hjflfienic rules. If 
these are strictly observed, it is not t<»o much presumption to say 
that in time we can expect to stamp out cholera From a country. 

Passing now to tbe treatment, we divide it into two heads, 
preventive and cnratixoj of which the fir^t is more important 
and promises a bettor success. In this we slioujd pay all atten¬ 
tion to hygienic jirinciples. At a time when cholera is prevah'iit, 
we should use wholesome or tilti'ied ivatcr for drinking purprises, 
avoid over-feeding or obnoxious diets and keep aloof from exposure 
to the sun or from tiresonn* work. Segregati* jioiir cholera patients 
altogether, dibiiifeet the stools and destroy the clothes soakeil 
with the discharge. Let not a cholera-room lie overcrowded, 
and give relief to the attendants a% much as possible from their 
work. After death or rwovery of the patient, let the room witli 
the floor be scraped and wbite-waslnxl use. Disiipgairl 

of these sanitary mea^mres ts often followixl by deplorable eonae- 
quences, as have been witneissed esjieciaHy in the North-west, 
where, on account of their notixl iiiicleanliness, Hia pecg^Ie over¬ 
look thm precautions, and you scarcely hear of one case of cholera 
m a house when it is not shortly utter followed by another. Thus 
last year whole families wero entirely annihihiieil at AllalmWl; 
and at Nagpore I observeil each family lost 2 or 3 of its members. 
Don'tbeover-aiuuaus too*!ea]K> from cholera, for 1 believe constant 
dread of the diseasgjavonrs its generation in the aystcin. When 
the diaeaae commences as d'arrhosa, Stop it by a good ibst of 
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opiate. Iji those virulent forms where after one evitchation'tHe’ ’ 
pulse sinks and the body passes into an aig^d state, the eiOficai^' 
of opium is doubted, but still I will blanie the practitioner ^ 
{groundless fear if he withholds its administration at the commence* 
ment. It is when the disease is fully developed that the drii^ 
is injurious to thejsystem. Very often I have relieved patients from 
comiiij? fully under its influence by doses of opium even at a time * 
when the appearance was shrunk, voioe depressed and the pulse 
was siukiu<7, but i{‘ you find after two doses the disease is on the 
increase and is passin^y rapidly into the stag^eof collapse, you have 
ffot the indication for discontinuing its use. TIjc pills commonly 
distributed by {governraent to the people at larg^e, consisting of pep¬ 
per, asafintida, camphor and opium, are as jmftuit for good as for evil 

in the hands of uneducated men. Now when the disease is fullv 

%• 

developed what line of practit*e wc should adopt ? I am afraid I 
can recommend nothing as effective. Tt is a rule in all epidemics 
tliat the disease is more virulent and intractable at its onset than 
at its'decline. The first cases of cholera in an epidemic season 
nearly always prove fatal, .and as the disease spreads recoveries 
become more frequent, till hitteidy the ratio of mortality Incomes, 
the least. If therefore you give trial to a medicine at the first' out¬ 
break of the epidemic you arc likely to meet with sad disappoint- 
me^ whilft at its de<dine anything will effect a cure. Hence, 

I belieii^'l&fcj.;, vaunied potency of tinct. qimssia, castor oil, 
-calomel, c^^^ramopathic treatment of cholera. With reghrd to 
the last I intend to watcli a few cases before I can give a posi¬ 
tive opinion on the subject.* I have tried pouring stimulants and 
astringents without tlie slightest sign of benefit and administer¬ 
ed calom^. in heroic doses. With regard to calomel, my- ' 
number of cases has not been siifBcicnt to warrant a conclusion, 
hut tills much I may say that it requires a more carelul attention 
than it has received hitherto in the bands of practitioners for the 
ungrounded fear of its causing salivation. Although my numW 

* Wfvtld it nAt 3t«ve be^n better and more philosopfaieal, if Baboo Go|Mtl 
‘Cbtmder bad ventured on bis I believe'”«^«r havirtg aetoally watched cuaes 
imdar homaopathic treatment ? It is thus howSver that allopfttbif aathorha*-* 
'*dsotaun aijaimst tbe hated system. They launch their bcHef* without puttio? 

the jgrounda of those beliefs ; and ^ they coufesi^ and are notasbamod 
j,«oo|pftss, that they beliere so or so, though they have net a tittle of evideftee'ib 
them in tbyir eoj^^^tures_Bo. . 
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of reoov^eii from calomel with stimalants Iuub iM>t been impTmnie- 
ing’, yet as I bavo premised, I would wait befc»re I recommend it 
to others. I hare given it up to £00 grains, but never has any sali¬ 
vation occurred in consequence. In their convalescence aftejr 
calomel-treatment, which is always slow and prolonged, the 
patients complain of a pain in the abdomen, and ^n one ease ou tt 
of 8 there was dysentery. In another there was swelling of the 
parotids which subsided by poulticing. Calomel given in small or 
large doses has one beneficial effect in the £nd stage, that of 
preventing early symptoms of unemia and sometimes warding 
it off altogether. In all the cases that proved fatal, 1 out of 9 
died of urseuiia, and even then with calomel, cantharides and moist 
cupping I succeeded, when apparently too late, to excite full 
secretion of the kidneys. Most of my patients succumbed under 
exhaustion, and £ of them died after lingering for 7 or 8 days with 
sloughing bt'd sores. When there is intractable vomiting and no 
medicine is retained in the stomach, full doses of calomel will check 
tlie irritability and allow you time to push other remedie^aa 
\ ou require. In two cases when all the remetlies failed and the 
|)af i<‘nts were advanced to the stage of d«*adly collapse, calomel 
.•i<-lcd like a charm. 

In the stage of reaction, stimulants shonld he entirely withheld 
or sparingly given, and diuretics and nourishment form the staple 
trc'itment. Among diuretics I consider tincture of caniimrides as 
the ,he»>t, conjoined with sweet spirits of nitre, Ursemia under this 
I Ian of treatment does r.irely iwcur; for calomel, hv*kcoping up 
the iiejiatic and intestinal secretions, unload the blood of its impure 
oonsutuents and retard for a time the advent of uruemia, 
tile intensity of which, ho it remembered, is in inverse ratio to 
the continuance of intestinal tlux. As adjuvants to diuretics, 
couuter-irritation to th© loius, dry or moist iJUpping and liip-bath 
should deserve a prominent note. The treatment of choleraiii the 
declining period should be careful nursing and expectancy. 
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0)1 Tiaclure~ma,ki^ff :—Hoad before the Homceopathic Pliannae^*' 
tical >SotHcty, February ICth, 1869, by Frederick Boss. 

Perhaps the ufost startling point iu honKpopathic phann^v 

is the solution, in water- and alcohol, of substances ordinarily 

imagined and b(;liev(‘d to l)e insoluble in those ftuids. Hie 

iiction of iniinitcsiniuls ujwn the human org'auism mig'ht be 

Admitted, pi’ovided the remedy dotis exist in the vehicle with 

?whieh it is exhilnted. But it seems to transcend human imagfina- 

.tioB even to form an idea of how sul^stantjos ordinarily known to be 

% 

insoluble In water or in alcohol can bo dissolved in these 
menstrua? What in the name of coranion sense, do the j^lobulists 
mean by tincture of jyold, of char(‘oal, of sand ?—^is a question 
often asked liy those who would not dive dct>plv into any subject, 
but W'ould make common sense, imeducatcd, mienlig^htened 
common sense, the standard of judjjraent and authority in 
matters which could only liave been discovered by a most patient 
and lab»)riou8 application of the scientific method. 

We have aUrays thought Hahnemann’s j^reatest discovery 
was the discovery of the infinitesimal posology. This has a 
two-fold asjMjct, a simply physical and a therapeutical. It has 
not only rendered an immense service to the healing ark but has 
given us a definite idea of the indefinite divisibility or master. 
Dr. Gtanier has well obscrve<l, though pmnounced to have 
uttered nothing but arrant nonsense, *^that ‘placed upon the 
limits of fluidic dynamism, our observation nrigbt cast a 
scrutinizing glance upon the unseen world." , 

The practical answer to the question, and which ought also 
to be the most satrefiibtory answer, is the appeal to laoto of the 
efficacy of those tinctures in^ the cure of disease. The tincture 
of gold, whatever it may be,^ does cure oert^ afibetiona, wlpcU 
the tincture of no other substance will cure, anri^ so iqt tl»e tinc¬ 
ture of charcoal, of sand> &e. But the pretendere to aeientific 
knowledge will not look to the facts which estaWish the effleacy, 
and as a matter of course, ihe reality of the tincturei in. queation. 
In the interests of humanity, if not of srienee,. if^ is necsjsfaty 
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' tltat a sat^actory physici^ explkuatldn Ibe o)!l^i^ of tlba pbssibi* 
lity and the iictuality of the solution of substonoes in water mid 
alcohol which m their ordinary state are insoluble in them. 

In the very sensibly-written pamphlet before us by Mr. Fred. 
Boss, President of the Homoeopathic Phnrm;iceutical Society of 
Great Britain, an attempt at such an ei&planatioa has been made, 
and we believe with great success, as may be judged from the 
following quotation:— 

It has become a ronmion thing to be a.<)ked for Tr. Bhitinum, StannutDi 
and Atimm MetaJlicum, in the Srd Tincture.; and Globules and FUulea 
medicated with these substances are also asked fur, and supplied by 
Homoeopathic CheinistH of tliis strength. In order to get these prepara¬ 
tions, we must, to make one oimce of such Tineturc,'take ten grains of 
the 3rd decimal Tritur.ation, dissolve it in ninety grains of distilled water, 
to get No. 2. Dissolve did I say 1 Who ever dissolved ten grains of 
Gmphites, :ix, or Sepi'i. 3xj or Hydrarg. Biniodatus, 3*, in ninety gnuua 
of distilled water I The thing is impossible : and if you manage to get ^ 
sulistance suspended, the first addition of Alcohol will make sad havoc 
with yoiu: product; and when examiued with the microscope, you will at 
once be convinced of the utter folly of supplying an Attenuation No, 3 
thus obtained. Again, if we take five grains of Trituration No. 1, plaoe 
it in a glass mortar, add one or two drops of pure Glycerine, rub well' fm* 
a lew minutes, and dissolve in half an ounce of distilled water, and add 
half an ounce of rectified spirit, you have Tincture No. 3, a great improve¬ 
ment upon that obtained from the 3x Trituration. Here, again, if yoti 
examine your product with a microscope - nay, even w'ithout one—you 
will find that aU the minute particles of the metal have been thrown out. 
In short, you cannot, get a really good Tincture from these metallic sub¬ 
stances without complying strictly with tlm rules laid down by Hahnemann, 
which gives us a TinoUtre not lower tlian No. 5. I liave been t(dd by 
Is'isons who ought to know better, that they do not believe in your filh, 
(Hh, i 2ih, or 3(>lh Tinctimes. Be it so: every man has a right to his own 
opinion upon these matters ; but we, as Homoeopathic Chemists, ought to 
bo able to rebut these fl^paut utterances, and, as wo otherwise Tt^^eve, 
ought to be able to give a reason for the belief tHht is in us. HabnA«wawt| 
Tnade a greafi step in advance when he propounded the adnunistnition of 
mediciues in a state of complete isolation, and ignored all compounds except 
such os Wieire : but he inade a far greater stride when be propound- 
ed his t only he was unfortunate in the choice of the terin. 

by whi(di he .designated his discov'ery. It is of the first importance iw 
obtain, a Tiactsre whifdi w a true fepresentatave of the plant ^xun whidi 
it W derived ^ a to aa^, holds all the. modldual subs^oes in nich a 
fom to to laws of attrac^n and odiesum f and in 'tiiui. 

a a good Trituration are identica]; i^' the 

•utieesrive %:^h which a 'Hneture or Trittimtioa,, in toi|^ tS 
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uoUi^ more to iticreaae the difiituve powen ni. the mhiiUiMte'; iuid* 
the high Attenuations are simidy medidues with high ,powers of diffiisiou,, 
and the low are medicines with low i>ower8 of diffiuion. Our Tinetu^ of, 
. jbiercttry and Aconite are nothing more nor less than Mmreiuialised' Al<mhol 
and AcouitiBed Alcohol, possessing high or low dlffiisive power, acoor^ng 
to drcomstances. The solvent becomes a dkintegrator, and aeta verjf much 
hjL the same manned aa beat upon a solid metal; which first softeiu^ then 
-liquifies, and ultimately reduces it to the gaseous conditimi. Gaseous bodies 
(at least some of them) can now be condensed, under piressure. The rat¬ 
able organism acta as a condenser, and stores up or collects firom the air, 
wat^, &e., by whidi it is surrouuded, certain subtle forces for which it has 
an elective affinity, and condenses them within itself. The Hiarmacist 
takes these condensed [iroducts aw'ay from the vegetable organism by means 
,iof a suitable solvent, aud reduces them back again to their ultimate mole¬ 
cules by successive Atteiuiations : in this state they are, by the wise physi- 
dan, presear ted to the dise»rscd orgsuiism, which has an elective affinity for 
the products thus prosenttMl according to the law of dniiliu —gi*eedily seizes 
or approjuiates them, aud thus restores the equilibrium which was disturb¬ 
ed by the invasion of some morbific agent, or by the withdrawal of some of 
those constituent dements of the Lumtur body, the totality of which 
oonsGtutes health ; the diminution or withdrawal of which constitutes 
disease. If the terms High, Medium, aud Lorv diffusive power were appli¬ 
ed to our })re}>arations, it would, it seems to me, be much more intelligible 
and sdentiiic tha*a those geirerally adopted. 

The author very justly denounces the present practice of 
making tinctures, with the ?Jrd decimal trituration, of sneh sub¬ 
stance as platinum, stannum, aurnm, &c. Hahnemann was more 
right in making such tinctures from the Srd centesimal which is 
equivalent to the 6th decimal. In our opinion we think it wrong 
to make a certain particular trituration, such as the Srd decimal or 
even the Brd centesimal, the basis of tinctures of substances insoluble 
in their crude state in both alcohol and water. Wc have found 
by experience that the 3rd decimal trituration of Bull)hnr is 
quite competent to ggve us a good, I'cliable tincture; wheteas we 
have boen invariably disappointed with the tinctures of aurum 
prepared after this fashion. For each substance, therefore^ there 
is a limit of trituration within which it is impossible to 'g^t a 
good, reliable tancture, and beyond which it not neeesS^ to 
proceed. In the present state of knowledge we can didy Imve, 
recourse to experience to decide this point, lit fiiture we may 
get such an iusig^ into physical (^slal^tion ^ bbdidi tliat 
: t ujc may be at once able to say ^w far we sheti loii^ to l^dsi^ 
Wie the triturating process, and no , , i ' > ^ 
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Mtx Eoss tibitxks, ae we once tbought> and aa subsequdiMi wpo- 
irionce seems to prove^ Habnemaim was nnforUmate in tbe ebotce 
0 ^ the term by which he dcsij^nated his discovery of infinitesimal 
posology. While we ai'e willing to admit that the nee of the terms 
potency and dyiiamization was unfortunate in connection with 
the subject, we cannot altogether censure Ila^ncraauii for being 
illogical or unpbilosophical. He never maintained that absolutely 
any new powers are developed by trituration or succassion, powers 
other than those possessed by the crude drug. Whatever powers, 
abstractedly considered, were actually possessed by the drug in its 
crude stage, could only belong to it, in its triturated state, by 
virtue of its atoms pobbessing one and all of those powers. But 
for these powers to be called forth in relation to the economy, 
in relation to their tissues and organs of uhich it is composed, 
in relation to the minutest component parts, it is necessary 
‘that the particles should come in actual contact with the 
tissues and organs,—with their minutest component parts, 
or witli the nerves by which they are controlled. And Ifow can ' 
this be brought about mobt effeetiveh cxccjit liy the ])rocess of 
, subdivision ? The drug in its crude state is either not at all 
absorbed or only parli.xlly abborbtd into the system, and 
consequently will either have no action, or only a partial action 
upon it. In its subdivided or attenuated state, it will exert all 
the powers it is capable of upon the economy. 

However unfortunate we may now deem the language used by 
Hahnemann, we can scarcely conceive how he aould have helped 
or avoided it. We should judge him by the standard of know¬ 
ledge of his time, and not by that we now possess. We arc 
ready to admit that the terms, low, medium, and high difiusive 
power, as suggested by Mr. Kobs, are truly bignificaut of the 
states to which drugs ore reduced by tlfr processes of trituration 
and succussion, in other word by friction ; but the application 
of these terms docs not appear to be easy enough. Who shall 
where the low diffusive power ends and the medium 
begins, and the medium ends and the high begins ? Hirea if 
this were done it would not help us in designating the degree of 
the state of sijihfii^on of drugs at all. For convenience of 
we ncseitt have some designation for them, and if we do 
the term potency we may use the term dilution or attenuation. 
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Mr. Ro^Vs paiinphlet cont&inis other matters hf interest to 
homceopatliic pharmaeeutistj and what is most praiseworthy, is 
pervad *d by a spirit of liberality. He gives ppeforenoe to the 
mode of preparing Succi as given by the British Fliarmaeopoeia, 
and iliough he had no exporienco with these preparations he 
“ can quite believe Jbhat they would be much superior to those 
as prepared according to the directions given in Jalir and Griiner's 
Pkat'Maoopaia” Ho thinks that the tinctures of Aconite and 
Belladonna, if prepared from the carefully dried plants, would 
be superior in every ros]K'ct to those prepared from the fresh 
plauts as now directed iii the Homoeopathic l^harmacopoeia. Small 
as the j).iraphlet is, it is both useful and suggestive, and we 
would commend it and sjiceially itr. spirit to every Ilomoeopathio 
Chemist who u ould not lag behind his allopathic brethren in 
aoientific knowledge and accuracy. 
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ON THE TEACHING OP NATURAL SCIENCE IN 

SCHOOLS. 


By Edwih XtAXKKSTBR, M. D , F. R S. 


Althottob amongst educated men there i» a genemlly aoeepted mttnjoa 
that the teaching of one or more branches of natural science ouglit to b« 
introduced into schools, there is still much indiiferenoe on the subject tu 
the public mmd, and no definite view of the nature and extent to be given 
to such teaching anjrwhei'c. Any one lookuig at the character of the human 
mind, and tlie accumulated knowledge resulting from its activity, must 
feel that the attempt to educate the human beiug without supplying some 
knowledge of the great facts of natural science ia a one-sided pioceeding. 
It is clear that, without a definite knowledge of facts, the art of being able 
to talk and imte about them, or to nnmher them, is of comparatively httlc 
importance. So obviously is this the case, that at first sight it is a mattei’ 
of wonder that the teaching of the facta of natural science has not been 
more largely introduced into schools. The difficulty of introducing 
natural science into schools u of two kiutls. In the first place, offr school 
system has grown up from a period when theie was little or no natural 
science to tea(‘h commencing at a time when all kiuiwiedge was locked up 
in the languages of Greece and Rome, and precise science was confined to 
matHomatics, those branches of culture have 1>eeii luiiveraally introduced 
into all our high schools. Uiuler these circumstances, the teaching of the 
classics and mathematics has become a kind of institution around which the 
feelings of those who- have been educated under their infiuence have dung 
as around a political system whose existence is ragaided as the palladium 
of the State. Propose to add anything or take away anything from this 
system, and you are immediately met with the demand to look at the long 
list of statesmen, warriors, scholars, and divines who have attained distinc*- 
timx under its inflnence. It is vain to reply that these worthies might 
have attained more distinction had they known more of natural scienoe, or 
that probably their distinction was entirely independent of their knowledge 
of Latin, Greek, and mathematics. It is this^fccling which meets us in tha 
Universities and higher schools , and the unhappy tendency of the middle 
class to produce a miserable copy of thm teaching brings down the senti-^ 
mental objection te teaching natural science into the lower tanka The 
o&ly Way in winch thm op|<asition can be overcome is by sttadcing the 
Univ^ties. It is here that the natural adences meet with their 
rebuff. A very small proportion of ^ vast funds appropriated for ed^» 
tion at Oxford aiid Oamliridge are gpven to those who pursue natusal 
•denee ; and, although public opiMon bos forced both our Univenities to. 
he tfiods to the studeuts of the natural soienoes^ it ui rerp 




4i>esUotuble whet^ Aoytbiug diort of l^Rlative iateifw^iacie will iudj^.^ 
TTuivonity autihoriMea to g4t out of the groove in xirhicii die^ 
fMr.centttltea. . 

There tire, ho'wever, schools \irhidt are not dependent n]^n the example 
Cif our Universities. There are the National Schools of England aiu| 
IrslaDd, ^e British and Foreign Schools, and Girl’s Schools ever^here. 
In tljese schools they do not pretend to teach Latin or Greek, why it is 
difhcnlt to understaud;’ for if the study of the classical languages is of the 
value in training the mind tliat the advocates of their teaching assert, then 
the ininds of ali those who twe not taught them must suffer, and thereby a 
great loss is incurred by tlie community. But let this pass. Some people 
bdieve in a male mind and a female mind, and other subdivisions of mind ; 
so that what is strengthening and elevating to one class of mind is weaken¬ 
ing and dei^ressiug to another. Thus our schools, as a whole, present an 
iinmense variety of subjects to lie taught, but all agree in tire exclusion of 
natural science. The real reason, however, why natural science is not 
introduced into the latter class of schools is no siuitiniental love of the 
subjects tliey teacli, but the difficulty of teaching facts. Natural science 
cannot be taught by books; and the whole system of schftoling, except in 
girl’s schools where they teach sewing and music, is carried on by the 
agency of booka To teach the natural sciences, recom’sc must be had to 
thinys; 1l)ooks are of little or no use. I’liy.sic3 and chemistry must be 
taught by exfierimerits ; niiueralogy and geology must be taught by speci¬ 
mens of minerals and rocks ; butiuiy and zoology by plants and animals. 
Neither teachers nor parents are prepared for this invasion, and the, conso- ‘ 
quenCe is that little or no naturiU science is taught, even where the bugbear 
of'Latin and Greek does not exist to frighten it away. 

At the same time, whilst these difficulties exist with regard to tPAcbing 
natural smence in our schools, the study of natural phenomena has gone on 
duHng last century with increasing rapidity. The Universities of the 
cM^neat of Europe have in almost every instance ackno\vlcd£;ed the {posi¬ 
tion of natural soience. In France and in Germany this 1ms boen remark¬ 
ably the ease ; and in the latter country so gi-cat has been the prugrew, tl^ 
she fisirly ranks intellectually as -first amongst the nations of the worliL 
In England the neceteity of natural knowledge for the exercise certaiia' 
profosaious, as that of the medical mau and the engineer, has caused the 


foundation of schools from wlpcli have proceeded men who have cultivateil. 
the natural sciences vrith great success. We are not, therefore, 
aome.praetioul knowledge of the beneficial effects produced by ^ 

That it may lie safely introduced into our schools without 
studies is obvious from the fact that, when sttoe braui^ of uat0tl' 
has been taught in a school, the boys have been found not to haveaqff^^ in*^. 
their knowledge of Latin and Greek The result of a limited expeiSm^l^r 
' «t Bugby has been “ that the school, ;ab a whole, fa better foe 


the scholarship fa not worse." It fa fbund ‘by the 
at the Uuivei^ty of'L6hiffi>n md’the‘ 
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Bm^gpedni^' mat ^ point of ex&meate attained l}^. tSie mediflii liodi^ ^aibo 
!iaa to study natural sdoioe is not lower Uian that of general atadente 
do not study natural science at alL If this be true, thenit Jl^ows t» that 
our presmt system ccMufera leas bmefit than if the whole pf wduilam 
were compelled to study the natural sciences This it also the enpOldB^ 
of Germany, where the extensive, study of natural sdenoe does not dqfNCtihr 
her of dassicnl students who may challenge the rest pf the world lor 
rate criticism and profound sclu^rship. 

Another reason for introducing natural science into our sdiools is seep 
in the fact that some boys have an innate aptitude for acquiring the facta 
of natural science, whilst they dislike or are entirely unfitted for. olassios 
and even mathematics. In this way the employment of scientafio facts 
generally throughout the schools of the kingdom would assuredly be ,the 
means of raising up men who would devote themselves to this subject, and 
enrich the world with new discoveries and new applications of sdeutific 
principles. 

We may say, however, that whatever may be the bent of a lad's genius 
towards classics and mathematics, a knowledge of the principles of soientifio 
inquiry would go far to correct the acknowledged defects of such edttoatiom 
The observation of individual facts, the arranging them in lawt^and 
reasoning from the known to the unknown^ involved in the inductive and 
deductive processes employed by the natural phUosopber, coUld not fail to 
provide a discipline of benefit to the scholar as well es the mathematioiaii,. 

, Another advantage of the cultivation of these sdefioes is, that ii places 
the individual who studies them more closely in contact with the thought 
and experience of the age in which he lives. All the great activity of life 
d^nds much more on the progress of the natural sciences than the culture 
either of classical or mathematical knowledge ; and a man in almost evmy 
position of life is placed more or less at a praoticid disadvantage who ie spt 
acquainted with the principles of scientific discoveries. Who is there wilh 
a knowledge of natural science that has not been grieved to hear an dOr 
quent dispraise marred by ignorance of the laws that govern the simplest: 
natural phenomena! Who that has been examined before a Committee 
tite Bouses of Lords or Commons, has not wondared at the ignorance 
displayed by our legislators of the commonest facts known to the srienUflc 
man ! Again, how many of our waentifie witoesses bring away from our 
courts of criminal justice impressions of the thoroughly false estimate that 
advowtee, jury, and Judges take of the simplest natural facts brought 
before them! 

Another reason why the prind^des of natural sdenoe ought to be aniyeQn> 
sally taught^ is the fact that the daily health and life of mankind depeniJd 
npm timir obedience to the laws that govern the external world in whkh 
tl^ are phueA The human bodjr is so constructed that no one can undd^- 
‘ stand tim imture of the laws by whi<h it exists without deriving 
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^j r frequently be the means of saving life. In e^ty oc^jupatito^ 4® 
tjic human being ©m be employed, he must act in aoci>i'dance vrj^ 1®’’^ 
which have l»eei> discovered and understood by othe^ and every ene 
be du’ectly benelited by possessing such knowledge: ,1\) leave sneii ^ 
precious possessitai as this to the mere accident of a man fiadiug out.ite 
value in after-life, is to play with the mercies of Providence, and to merit 
the punishment that attends the infraction of Divine lawa 
. In the last place, wS may speak of tlie Ingh iurtellcctual pleasure afforded 
by t^t speoial exercise of the mind which attends the pursuit of natur^ 
i^:ienoe. There is, no doubt, pleasure afforded in poring over the beauties 
of ancient poets, and satisfaction given in the perfectly accurate results that 
fo)i|(ow the solution of mathematical pi’ublems ; but we question if the grati- 
^cation in either case is so great as that of contemplating Uie truths of 
physics, of chemistry, or of life. Especially ate these studies eunobliug in 
the highest degree when they are pursued with the feeling that all tlie 
great facts and phenomena of the universe are revealing the mind of God 
to man. Ihe mind of the human being who has not studied the great laws 
by which God is governing and up-hohliug the natural world, cannot be so 
capable of understanding the questions of man's responsibility and relation 
to God as he whose mind has, .in the feeblest vray, been led to contemplate 
God’s igiture in liis works. 

But supposing tlve point settled of the desirableness of intrududug the 
study of naturiii knowledge into our schools, to what extent ought we to 
teach it, how ought it to be -taught, and where are tlie teachers to come, 
from/d 

■ With regal'd to the iurst question, a distinction ought to be made in the 
beginoing as to the object ofteacliiug the natural sciences at ^1. On the 
one h.'uid, we may teach one brancli or all these sdences for the sake Of 
iiupai'tiiUg.desu'able knowledge to the mind ; or, on the other hand, We may 
nee.them with the object of training and strengthening tlie.mind for action 
in Hie pursuit, geuffl'ally, of the facts of the external world. It would ncj: 
Ije impossible, w'e think, cuusistoutly with the time boys 8})eud at our high¬ 
er schools, to emry them through the chief branches of natural {^ence in 
the course of their studies ; and aspedally could this he done if tfae.teacbcrs 
were themselves skilled in science generally, and imderstood the relation 


«f 'one snbject to another. .Unfuitiniately, tlie way in wh^i sd^oe.ia 
^esued in England affords^litUe chance at piusent of our seeing ^ body of 
skilled teachers who, whilst they could take a dass successfully thuiough up 


Inrandi of subjects, should ondeiutaad their relation and bearii^ to 
dsss .of subjedie. The only profesmon that could supply tip dps ^^iuea 
is the medical; but then the tecn thus . educated ,aua fftt^ fw 
would make a much handasmer income by the psctioe of . 

anjlhiug he could get by teachu^ science in sdxooln At tbo 
itmi^t be woi-tli tlie while of .some of our bet^ schools to 
> ^..thue edticated, by bettm* sslsrieil^than. are given .to prdmary 
^i^'-to'Sntm-upon soph 
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boy» teA or-elb^ 

lie ti^agh die elementa of all l&e natural 1^’ a 

lin^laae like the Rowing t-w 

Itij^ year : Btpemientd phyi^cfl, embracing the laws of heat, 

Jlghl^ ^edb*ieity, and the dlemente of mechanics. 

Second year : tTKeiniatty, e^>racmg more enpecially the metallic elmneia^ 
■and a knou'ledge of the forma and composition of inii^erala ^ ; 

Hurd year: The ebemktry of the organic elements, and the cohaideraHoh 
^ ihoee compounds whi'^ enter into the constitution of plants and anim^i 
' ]E\>arth year: The iti*acture and physiology of plants, with ilie priud^^lsf 
of systematic botany. 

Fifth year: (3ompara1ive anatomy, and the general prindpiea of zoology, 
and the physiology of the lower animals. 

'Sixth year: Human physiology, and anthropology. 

This course of study might easily be varied, according to the judguieiit. 
of the teacher; and the organic sciences might even be introduced ftnip the 
commencement < 

Such a plan as this could only be pursued with able instructors, and 
when ample time is ^yen to acquire the knowledge imparted. It would 
be quite impossible to carry it out where only two or three hours a wMk 
are given to noturaJ^sciences. Five or six hours a week, for eighfeor nine 
months in the year, would be the least that would bo required for such a 
course as the above. 

. This is one of the greatest difhculties connected with the working of 
natural, hcieiiee cbisses in schools, that none of the old mruitera are prepared 
toatford a su iicienc amount of time for Huythiug like giving a satisfactory 
atnount of insti’actif)n. TI>e writer once asked the master of a large sdiCOl 
3 his pupils were taught natural science, to which he answered, 0 yes ! we 
teach all the natural sciences. what way?” it was asked, and the 
mavret was, tliat an occasicmal course of lectures was delivarod by diatti>> 
guished professora from the neighbouring city. Tliis* gentleman would 
have been greatly surprised if a schoolmaster teaching the natural sciences 
wen# to propose to teach Latin and Greek by occasional courses of lectures. 
This i$ a fundamental error, if possible to be got rid of from the miuds of 
inen'^ttckted in classics and inathematics. They all r^purd natural sdenee 
aa as something to be encouraged by way of relazatioa in 

'leisure' hours, but never as the serioua boSin&s of life. Until this notion 
Is thihnughly' eradicated from the minds of our teachers, little onno prog^iess 
W fHiadti in the teaching of natural sciences. 

fte h$ve only two or threa hours s week to give to this Irind 
Uie'<^i[tiQa comes, What is the best use that can bo tnude of 
tli^^f ^^ii^yided-a competent teacher con* bo found, we have Htitle doul!^ 
'^|idi!^habri^|scln^uld lMl(^nd mcistua ind advautageonn Whei^- 
{^''l&e. mind a t»»iniag‘in tlie piuciplesof inductive 
Jmowli^ge'mom fit for l^is purpi^.^d^n 
wbi<^ it disqprisos ore'’ most 'varied, w^tt;’ih^ 
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cdmbifiation. and anangement admit of i^eat mathematioal acoiiir^. . 
Th» proeCKues {A oliseivation and reaaoniiig are called lorth^ -niiilat the eapui- 
menta which must necessarily be p^ormed excite interest of the pupal 
to the highest degree. The facts when accpaired are oi the utmost practical 
utility. They lie at the foundation of most of . the practical arts of life^ 
and are the foundation lof the higher sciences of vegetable and animal 
physiology. At the same time, care must be taken to place this science on 
its right footing. Th4' pupils themselves should be made to perfonn the 
experiments. To teach chemistry by mere lectures with experiments is a 
defective method. To teach it by books without experiments is worse than 
useless. 

'Hiere is another subject so daily useful, so important, that although not 
to be placed by the side of chemistry as a training science, it nevertheless 
demands the earliest attention, and that is human physiology. The infor* 
laation conveyed in this branch of knowledge is so individually valuable, 
tiiat we think it might be successfully shown that no advantage obtained by 
any other kind of knowledge is 90 directly benedciai to mankind. It may 
no doubt be objected that {diysiology presents some of the most difficult 
problems that can be mastered by the human mind, and that as it is the 
last seieuce that we have recommended to be taught in schools, under no 
circumstances ought it to be the first It is no doubt true that it is better, 
where tune can be given to the inorganic sciences, that they should precede 
physiology; but when it becomes a question about which of the sciences it 
is nqiost beneficial to ^now something, then we have no hesitation in placing 
human physiology first Nor is the science so difficult to teach as its com- • 
plex problems would lead philosapbeirs to think. Every pupil has in his 
own.body the means of performing experiments, and can watch the func¬ 
tions'which it is the province 'of phyaology to teach. It is not proposed to 
teach- phyeiology on account of its satisfactorily developing mental processes 
but no account of its principal facts being necessary to be known in order to 
preserve health and save life. Tim great bulk of even educated people have 
little idea of the immense destruction of life that takes place every year 
through our ignorance of the most ordimuy laws that r^ilate human'life. 
The rudiments of pfajrsiology could not be taught in nine-tenths of the 
schools of Great Britain without rebuking the disregard paid to its laws in 
the ventilation of rooms, the distribution of the hours of study and relaxa¬ 
tion, tile conduct of exercisao, and a hundred other points connected with 
health. The homes of the poor and middle classes of this country are the 
constant somces of disease and death, not because of poverty or iujtidicioiiii 
ecoDomy^ but from sheer ignonmee of the i^piest laws |>y whkit Odd: 
provides for the liealth and life of his creatures. The whole country is Ml 
of mourning for those who are srtnicken down udth fevers and other cmi- 
tagious diseases, with smifula and consumption, yet it can be demonstrated 
that the larger proportion of these diseases could be prevented by ^ 
Imowledge o| the preventiblneauaes.iQf disease and death,. To defer Wfii* 
.^thia subject tiU it can be tau^t at attne dwiant time after * 


‘it. 
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ai^ ovw, ^t^lqro^isoA ctf iMivanti^ tfa«t ciii he copjfimil 

in IcMung-the nakieal nioifinodS at ail Tim subjeet hi sddimi taugltl, a^ 
to. lui dasa obmpletaly except to the medical profeaaion ; and although tt^ 
have done nobly in urging ap<m the public mind the neoeasity cl aanitary 
legislation arising out of their physiological studies, there is no publid 
opinion to sustain, aanitary law. Our l^psktora; > our dmgymen^ our 
judges, our vestrymen, our eleotois, our people, are alike ignorant of thii 
stmeture and functions of bodies they live in, and dilease and death 
through the land from year to year with uadimiaishal strides The gireijA 
hope of the sanitary reformer lies in the introduction into Schools of the" 
teaching such an amount of physiological knowledge as would form a public 
o{wion that would second the efforts of tiie Legislature to secure for the 
people of England houses and homes free from the easily preventtble 
causes of disease and death. 

But, dwelling on this subject for a little, let us suppose that no effort is 
made in a school to introduce natural scienoe as a means of training the 
intellect of the scholar; has not physiology a higher claim to attention 
than must of the subjects introduced into reading lessons 1 The fovourite 
subjects for such exercises are history, geography, and natural history. 
Such reading is extensively introduced into our lower schools. Everybody 
is agreed that children must read about sometiiing; and if this is the case, 
why should they not read about the structiua of their own bodies and the 
functions on which their life depends 7 Surely it would be as well t ha t 
the time for reading should be occupied in an account o^Harvey^s discovery 
/of the drculatiun of the blood or Jenner’s moss important discovery of thft 
prevehtiun of small<pox by vaccination,* u on the invasion of Britahi by 
Caaar or the discovery of America by Oolia&bus. Even the inveteamte pro- 
jttdice of those who think tiiat nothing can be taught without the aid of 
books might be thus accommodated, and books on Physiology pointed out 
that might be read in schools, whether boys or girls sre t^gh* in th ese 
sdioola • 

fVom what we have said, it will be seen-how difficult it is to iotroduco 
thnisubject of natural science at ail into schools. Where an individual 
teacher sees the importance of the subject It can always be int^uoed, but 
where there is indifference on the part of the teacher there ie ho pressure 
from without We may say confidently that with regard to the snoceM of 
any school, from a dame’s school to an upper school or a University, it in 
a matter of perfect indifference to parents whether they tench natural 
knowledge^mr not Hence we are driven to seek some power external to* 
«ar whole scholastic system. There is no doubt our Univerridea poaesaa 
this power. In a Bepent recently published ly the House of Commons* it 
is stated thst^ ** although no more than 35 per cent even of the taye at our 

' , 

* Ec^rCpf a Cdnmiittee appohMied by the Cooncdl of the BriUrii Asspclhdtlk 
Isr.^ Adraneennaacif^ fioienee to cOntidoF' the best neatii Air 
*'Sf^tihs.S4acaiioU'ia'lo^^ IMS. • ■ 
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<»ur8e is almost exclusively prepaxed with reference to the requirement of~ 
the Universities and the rewards for pi-oliciency tliat they offer,” If thk be 
the fsiCt, it is then obviqus that our Universities are really obstructive of - 
the increasing intelligence of the age'; and however much they are oultivat* 
ing the ^ eweetness” pf our youth, they cannot be said to increase their 

light.” This obstructive inilueuco is felt not only in the higher sdhuols, 
but in all educational establishtnenta where Knglisli is spoken. . The one 
great drawback to teaching natural science Ju the colleges of the United 
States of America is the example of the English Universities. Eeceutly, 
in OXie of the largest Dissenting colleges in England the moat feasible way 
hi r^ucing the expenditure of the institution w'as in diniiuishiug the modi¬ 
cum ol teaching tlial had previously been attempted in natural science. The 
late principal of the Liverpool Collegiate Institute, when desirous of introduc¬ 
ing natural science teaching into the school, was plainly told by the merehauts 
of Liverpool that they only wished him to teach those branches of knowledge' 
to their sons by which he had gained his own eminence. It scams very clear 
then that one great object to be kept in view in iatroduciug natural science 
into education is to change the policy of those who imle in our Universities. 

At ihe same time there are some cheering signs of movement both in our 
English Universities and in our public schools At Oxford, Christchurch 
has opened a veiy complete chemical laboratory. Although there is little 
teaching of natural science in the coUegos, Christchurch gives annually a<* 
Junior studentship, Magdalen College a demy-ship, and Merton College a 
post-mastership for these subjects. There is also a scholarship founded by 
Mies Brackeubury at Balliol College for natural science ; and another lady, 
Mies Burdett Coutts, has founded a gf^ulogjcal scholarship for University 
graduates. There is also the RidcIiiF; travelling fellowship given to can¬ 
didates who, having taken a rmst-class in natural science, are preparing for 
the practice of the medical prufeisiiu. At Christchurch also there are two 
Lee's readerships in natural science, and recently fellowohips have been 
given at Merton, Queen’s, and Pembroke, for the same subject. 

At Cambridge there is a natural science tripos, but little encouragement 
is afforded by the colleges for its study. There are scholarships at King’s, ' 
Caius, Siduey-Sussex, St. John's, and Downing. The latiter college has 
veoently given a fellowship for natural science, and Trinity College hi» 
afqwii^ed »lecturer on tlic same subject. At St. John’s there is a (^einic^ 
lertiire and laboratory. In reference to Cambridge, the repori alm^ « 
referred to says, " At present public opinion iu the Universnty does not'r^- 
pn scientific distinobion as on a par with mathematical or classic^ ; hen^ 
the progress of the siibjeot seems enclosed in this inevitable (Srcle^—4lie'' 
ablest haen do not study natmnl science because no rewards are given to 
and nio rewards are,^veu for lb becaiise the abl^t 'tneu do not Stud^ jL* 
^libe fpnvA questii^'f or the ednsMeratfoh of the people of England I'd , 
Universities belong, How is this vicious circle to be Wokeal^'lm 


great puUie schools proceed to the Univernty, and at 
aehools a smaller proportion, yet the curriculum 
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jPaml^pdlge tli«ii» uro aiso ledinres . 0 % various. brstocliAfr us^uini 
' ■ ada|)te^ toVttuuH ed^cii^iou.. ■'"' ■ --- • ^^ , p-j^. 

Tbjp LoiuTon XJiuversiti^ requires a certain aidlount of eloniG^&taiy loi^ow- 
ledge of natural science in its uiatricalation examinatioua, vrhu^ is 
under the heads of mechauios, hydn>atiitics, hydiutilica, pneumatic, acdlkstitii^ 
optica, and chermsti'y. - At the examination for'B. A., a furtlier 1snd^]$d|^ 
of asti-onomy and animal physiology is required. The London ITniv^re^. 
also gives degrees in science, and thei'e is a B. Sc. dt^'ee, and two yeaaa^ 


after a 1). Sc. is granted. 

The College of Preceptors gives an honorary fellowship, for which one 
branch of science, either chemistry, uaUural history, or physiology, la 
required ^ 

The Agricultural College at Cirencester has fifty pupils, who are Mt|lg8d 
entirely in the study of natural science. There aie professorships of 
logy, botany, chemistry, agriculture, and physics. 

Amongst our high schools a beginning to teach natund science has 
place. At Rugby there are lectures on mechanics, geology, and botany, 
and theso form pitrt of the regular school course. A Natural Histuty 
Society has also been estaliUshed at Rugl>y, to which the senior scholars are 
permitted to belong, the Transactions of which are before us, conta i ni ttg 
reports of papers and meetings held during the year 18fi8. ^ 

Natural science is encouraged at Harrow by examination, to which ill 
the boys are iuviteJ, and they are placed according to their merits. Them 
is no systematic teaching, but many of the boys make great attainments hi 
• science, .and some of them have already distinguu^ed themselves in the 
scientific w'orld. There is also a Scientific Society at Harrow, w'hich meets 
at fixed periods under the presidency of one of the masters. A museum 
has been formed, and the mastei's ^eak higlily of its beneficial infiueum 
in the training of the boys. At the International College at Spring toove, 
the natural sciences are made a poi't of tlie general training of the boy& 
Competent masters have teen appointed to teach these branches ‘of S^nce^ 
and ,Dr. ^hmitz, the intelligent head-master of the school, cpeafci veijy 
eon£(dently of the success of the plan. 

, Intermittent attempts have been made to teaah natural scienra. w ^viribaa 
othOT schools throughout the kingdom, but tile want of detefminjij^Oti; in. 
the masters and encourugement on the part of parents very often l4ad to 


the entire abandouiiieui of any sustained efitjlds to proceed itt .^Mi criuzs^ 
There seems little doubt that if yowig men of scientific taistlM 
tibemserves to become teachers, in i^hools without applying tl^jtmselveil to 
the^practira of K^e profemon, they would find amjile employnmt ivc 
* ^^r abilify in toitlou. They must, however, be prepared to msist (m llti^ 
0^ terms, and times and methods of teaching, as the oohditioa of 
fli the majority of those ^dio undertake to teethe young, tThetherinillb 
or ie utt^ly blank as to the nature,'^ue, .or: ' ‘ " " " 

, bran4>^ Ifatund. lu»wledge.~-^wort»riy Jourmrf, 
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UNTIMELY CREMATION AND UNTIMELY 
BURIAL; OR THE DISPOSAL OF THE 
LIVINO AS DEAD. 

Wk have CKtracted under our Gleanings a most important article 
oil ^ Apparent Death^ that appeared in one of the numbers of All 
the Year Round for July last. The subject is not anew one; it 
has been from time to time arresting* the attention of mankind 
from the remotest ages; and the wonder is that it tas hitherto 
failed to command that degree of it which is necessary to lead 
to a satisfactory conclusion. It is only when a case happens 
of revival after the usual ceremonies have been performed or at 
least after the final verdict of actual death has been passed tliat 
those interested, and but a few philosophers or philanthropists 
besides, are startled for the time being into the conviction of the 
terrible signifieane? of the subject of apparent deal h. The feelings 
however soon subside and the subject is buried in oblivion again, 
no decisive steps being taken to prevent the recurrence of tha 
awful mistake of numbering the living with the dead. 

, It may be asked; if we are so anxious and so fond of presetving 
the memories of our relations by portraits and statues, why do 


m 
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W6 dispose ot tlie dead at aQ ? We do so uader the imptdse of 
stern ncoesraty, dictated sBrntaf/j ne less than \>j esthetio mk 
economic oonaderations. Death not (mly pTodoces sefioas disfigure* 
ment of the person, but uroiks such radical change in the body 
as to render it exceedingly dbnoxiow to the health of the htingy> 
Bat even assuming that no decomposition had ensued and that tKer 
form had remained intact after death, even then the preserve^ 
tion of the dead would have been far from desirable. Nay, it 
Would be absolutely impossible. Where would we find plaee for 
them ? Their number would fast miiltiply and would, in a short 
time, leave no place for the living. We remove the dead then 
because of their affecting our health, our tastes, and our comfottsy 
not to say our purse; in other words, because of their interfering 
unth the living. Or in other words, it is pure self-love which 
overpowers our affections and drives us to the painful necessity of 
separating for ever from those who were dear and near to us. And 
it is that self-love again which dictates that we must not con« 
found the living with the dead. 

Nothing appears so easy to the popular mind as to be able to 
distinguish between life and death; the characters of the^ 
one state being supposed to be diametrically opposite to those of’ 
tbe other, and being such as to require no great scientific training 
to understand them. Stoppage of the circulation and respiration 
ate looked upon as indicating death; and physiologically it would 
seem thivfc if tjho stoppage of these two functions were complete 
attdr absobiSMl, life could be pronounced to be extinct. But 
indisputable 'iHfoeut facts have led us to considerably modify out 
phydiolc^. Even assuming that the absolute cessation of the 
circulatory and respiratory functions are incompatible with life, 
the problem still remains far from easy of solution, viz.<—What is 
the minimum amount of these functions compatible with vitality, 
and is it possible to distinguish between this minimum and the 
zero of the fonctiottB ? The fatal blunders, that have been commit¬ 
ted by even experienced medical men, regarding the extinction of 
life as judged by this test, show the difficulty of applying the test, 
and ther^ore point to the necessity of extreme caution in hazard* 
ing an opiniou on the subject. 

i^hynoiogists make a distinction bdiween sgetemie, oT M it bps* 
moiru appropriate^ cahad by Dt* Pneh^ tonimdc^ aaa 
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molecular, 6»aih, Moleciiltfde«thi8{«itu4>sQ«D^ 

•qt the whole body. Moleeakr death h^ been described as desilb 
of the dementaiy component purte or nlrimate tissues of the bodji 
systemie death as death of those organs upon whose hinetbW 
activity the life of eaoh and all the ultimate tassues depend} such 
as the heart} the lungs, the medulla oblongata. This distinction 
does not appear to us to be quite logical. If does not seem to 
be based upon a correct appreciation of fact. Wbat has been 
called systemic or somatic death is but the molecular death of 
the most vital organs. These organs cease to act only because 
of some molecular change, gradual or sudden, in their tissues 
incompatible with a due performance of their functions. So that 
it is molecular death which is at the bottom of all true death. In 
other words, molecular death proves general or partial, involves 
the whole body or a part of it, aecording to its seat. 

We have not as yet defined what death is. To define it simply 
li^^the cessation or suspension of all the vital actions will not Im 
correct, inasmuch as such a definition will include that alats of 
latent or dormant vitality, vojy often observed in plants, not un- 
frequently in the lower orders of animals, and sometimes though 
/very raj^ly in human beings, which, though there is no manifceta* 
lion of life in it, cannot be called death, inasmuch as it may 
%0 conditioned into that manifestation. We define death, thcrs* 
fore, to be that condition of the organism, in which the functions 
of each and all its parts have not only absolutely ceased, but 
cannot by any physical means be restored. V£e hove no right 
to pronounce a human being dead and therefore necessary to 
be so removed or transformed for fear of his affecting the living, 
as to destroy all possible chances of his restoration to life, so long 
as we are not satisfied of this absolute and total extinctioA 
of life. It is disregard of this principle, suggested alike by 
the higher and lower instincts of our nature, by bcneniolmujs 
and justice, as well as by self-love, which has hurried numberless 
fellow-human brings to premature death. It is disregard of this 
principle which, fer aught we know, has robbed, and unless 
checked, may yet rob, humanity of a portion pf its honor aji 4 
glory. 

Aie there any*«|k08itive signs by which death can be 
*ably known f We haveaeen above that the ctoppngf of 
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ments of the heart and lung^ is not oi^y not .an inMlible ind^ 
of death, bat even if it were, cannot be taken as a safe guide, m 
as much as the.minimum is perfectly indistinguishable from the 
total annihilation of the functions of those organs. Let us 
enumerate some of the phenomena which invariably follow death 
sooner or later, and let us. see if by their individual or conjoint 
help we cannot arrive at a correct diagnosis of this most impor¬ 
tant event. Loss of animal heat, altered color of the surface, 
altered state of the face and espeeially of the eyes, the somewhat 
clenched condition of the hands, cadaveric rigidity, and finally 
putrefaction or decomposition of the tissues, are the most promi¬ 
nent phenomena observable after death. Let us review them 
seriatim, to ascertain their value as duiginistic signs of death. 

1. Loss of animal heat. This sign is hardly of any value, when 
we remember tliat sometimes a large amount of heat is develajied 
post ihortem; though this is followed by coldness or diminution 
of the heat, which becomes permanent. Again in some stage or 
some f(wrm of some diseases, from which recovery is perfectly 
possible, and does often take place, this loss of animal heat is a 
characteristic symptom. Witness the collapse stage of cholera, 
the cold stage of intermittent fever, and some forms of hysteria. •. 

2. Discolorations of the skin. These are in spots or patches 
of lividities, giving the skin a mottled appearance, and wdieh 
closely examined will be found to follow the course of the super¬ 
ficial blood-vessels and even of capillary netw'orks. They are 
observed at first in the depending parts, but after the lapse of 
sometime throughout the whole surface, and are the results of 
the. triumph of the physical forces over the vital. The value of 
this sign is lessened by the fact that similar discolorations also 
take place in disease, as in typhus and in the desquamative 
stage of scarlet fever anij measles ; and also that they .are observed 
to take place in the act of dying. 

3. Alterations in ike counienomee. Tbis is the most deceitful 
of all signs, because the countenance does not always become as it has 
been described by Hippocrates., but present difil^nt appeamnces 
according to the cause of tlie death, being full, or sunk, and the 

, eyes bright and glaring, or lustreless and shrunk;' But even 
assuming that in death in the' naturi^' course the cpufitena'nel' 
bepomes hippocratlc, the eyes dim and ^o^psed, the 
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loir, the p»« shei^ned, the forehead dry and tenee, the Kpa eold 
and livid, the complexion sallow, livid, or black, we most rfmctnber 
that such a state of the countenance may ensue before death has 
actually taken place, and sometimes, though very rarely, is seen in 
diseases from which recovery may and does take jdace. Witness 
the sequelffl of the adynamic fevers and of, cholera.* It must also 
be remembered that the lividity of the countenafice may change in¬ 
to a brighter hue resulting, as has been explained by M. Chevalier, 
from the action of the atmospheric oxygen upon the blood in 
the superficial vessels, and thus we might be deceived inlo the 
hp])e of 3 ’^et lingering vitality. ' 

4. 'Me fexed condifimi of the hnnih. This is a ])eculiar ap¬ 

pearance in which “ the fingers are brought together and slightly 
bent, but the thumb is covered by them, being always found in 
the hollow of the hand direct(?d towards the root of the little 
finger.^* This a])pearanee is invariably seen after death, and is 
the result of the suj)erior power of the flexors. Its value as a 
diagnostic sign was first pointed out by M. llreschet. At first 
resulting from vital contraction, the stam]> of j)ernianency is j)ut 
upon it by cadaveric rigidity to which we now direct our at¬ 
tention. * 

• • 

5. 'Ciidareric rig'utiti/. This is a conclusive evidence of death. 
It can never he mistaken for the rigidity of disease, for once 
forcibly destroyed, it never returns. It follow^s the general 
relaxation which takes place immediately after death, and is iteelf 
followed, in a shorter or longer time, by relaxatfon again. The 
seat of the rigor is muscle, but the cause is as yet ill-uuderstood. 

* We believe the late Prof. Casper laid too mneb stress upon the condition of 
the 'eye-ball m a sij^n of death. Ilia words are :—“ A valuable evidence of the 
loss of the vita) turgidity is afforded by the soft (r inelastic comlition of the e}’e- 
ball; thia is very evident in every body after from twelve to eighteen hours, 
and may sometimes be sooner felt. The living %e-ball, from the tension of 
its Buidsj under all possible circumstances, even when dying, ill of* cholera, or 
the like, gives an elastic resistance to the pressure of the linger, but by the time 
mentioned this, has ceased, the eye-ball feels flaccid and tlie longer after death 
the more buttery it becomes, till in an early stage of putrescence it bursts and 
rOns {JFoTenm Medieim: New Sydenham Society’s Translation, Vo), i, ^ 
18). dofSi hot tatty with ow experience of cholera at least. We have se€p' 
^e eyeball pe^ectly flaccid, covered .over with a oebulous bazO andev«b 
^^Ked,(NiVi^ tl;uB^ge of ^uelmef cholera, and in the last stage of adyna. 

feve^'; and wo have seen ^tients survive this condition heuKv and evra 
•^day 
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Brfic^ has revived the old ipbeoiy th&t it » d^e to ooa^ulatioi 
of ^e fibrine in the rabstanee of the ; -Stauniiis thinicf 

it is.due to death of the nerves distributed.in the mnscjbs; whet^ 
as KoUiker believes, and he seems to be neater the truth, that it 

'i' 

is due to some peculiar molecular change of the muscular sub« 
stance. It is certainly not the result of the last efforts of. vital 
contraction, as Nysten used to maintain, according to whom life 
seems to take its final refuge in the muscles where it detemines 
the spasm which constitutes the rigor. 

6. Putrefaction is the last and most conclusive sign. It is 
nature’s warning to no longer delay the disposing of the dead. 
She seems to take upon herself as it were the task of disposal. 
The body is now completely made over to the forces of the in¬ 
organic world, and it becomes the duty of the living to hasten 
the process for their own safety. We think M. de Parville has 
exaggerated the possibility of mistaking post-mortem putrefaction 
for gangrene, the result of disease or of injury. In gangrene, when 
death'has not taken place, some signs. of life must still remain; 
and if all the signs of life have departed then death may be safely 
pronounced to have taken place. Besides, if the order of sequence 
of the occurrence of post-mortem putrefaction is remembered, it. 
will be impossible to mistake it for gangrene. Post-mortem 
putrefaction comes on after the rigor mortis and never before. 
With putrefaction some rigor mortis may co-exist, and this 
might be mistaken for tetanus co-existing with traumatic gan¬ 
grene. But besides the obvious signs of life being patent in this 
latter condition, the rigidity of tetanus alternates with relaxa¬ 
tions, and returns when foreibly broken through. 

Th^ then are the phenomena which follow the extinotiofi of 


life. As signs of death we place the highest reliance upon the 
two, last. The others, .though individually they dq not, possess 
^as much value, yet conjointly afford valuable aid in 
'to a diagnosis. Keeping them all in mind it will be -impossi^ 
to mistake death for life. We are of oinhion/ thdt tho^h^ 
need not .wait till putrefaction has wtu^y conimencedi whicli 
'Would be dangerous in a sanitary point of viewr-wn are atrong^ 
<of opinion, we say, that no human being ahonld be di^yosed^f^ 
4ead, eiti^r b;^ burial^ creniatibn, or othqr^'tise, sqas to 
animation iip|)os8.i^^^ untflvi^or .mortw | m 
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* Paj^euW «ir8 W titii refereneo to pcsiiiofii lrb<>^ 

Itiive met tlUir dealb l>y drownit^, bj sttffix^tion, by exi^a^j to* 
bold) by fightning, snake^Ute, by falls, or even by dMisriv 
or firigbt# « 

With referenOB to M. de Parville's method, detailed' in the 
Essay estracted under oar Qleamng», we do no^ believe, assilming 
its infallibility^ that it woidd be at all easy of apj^Ucation by tiiose 
for whom it is designed, namely, the people. But the infallibUity 
and therefore necessarily Iher value of the method is marred hf 
the fact that it is perfectly inadmissible in cases whene ther 
eyes am wanting or have been destroyed, or whcro there was 
amaurosis, or some diseased condition either- of the iris, or of 
the retina, or ef the brain which had brought the pupil to am 
immobilo condition, eontiaeted or dilated. 

A knowledge of the positive signs of death is of supremw 
importancerin this country, (urrather to the Hindus, Irho burn 
and do not bury their dead'. In a sanitary point of vietr we 
tttust admit, cremation is the best mode of disposing of th?dead; 
but we must also admit, and we Mush to do so, that our dead aim 
.disposed of in, what we cannot hut stigmatize ai^ indeeentbaste. 

* As far As tbc present ptactiee goes there does not appear to be any 
time fixed which nrasi be allowed to elapse before the mortal 
remains are consigned to the elements. And as far as we have 
been able to inquire the time enjoinied by the Shasters,* wifhin 
which the final rites should not be performed, is too shoi^i to 
Allow of revivification, or of verification of any suspicion that 

* According to ow Shosteri the Hoiiso of Death ft Sn^SOO yojwUut fl jrtiJaaa 
sm 8 miles) distant from this world, and it takes the Messengers of Death 9 
mv&urtot (1 muhartas 2 dandaa) to convey thither the spirits of the dead. 
When the person to die happens to be a great sinner be is conveyed (with tor- 
inents) in a shorter time, 2 imhuruiM. The n/haimom time is however A 
fhithMretit; tfaeretore the time that matt he allowed before the cotpee can be 
bami 4s. doable this time, namely, like time re^h-ed for goii^ to Death’s House 
and comiiig back to the wmdd; bjecaose it luq»peis that His Messengers sonie. 
times make mistakes, carrying persons whose time has not yet arrived. Thus, 
tlto time tbatuuiit elipse Before the dmid'ought to be burnt is 0 otukurMw, or IS 
dandot, w 4 hrs. 4&n.; 2} dandas being eqmd to an hour. It will thus be seen., 
dad the fftaslefu dtdiieoogiiiae dmla^ death, thoi^ the ien|^ 

. thkm viddb n'iuch revival may take place was too short. Haw^^ 

A yriir be’^ seen alto f^mt this Is tlur minimum and not the maximum time, vbe 
ddyoit fbrbid ds to. wait longer/aho^ we find reapsa ia doao. 
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mi^Iit han" as to the way in which'death mightliih’e ta^n 
place. The religious nwsessity of taking the ^iying to tiie Banks 
of the holy Ganges not only hastens death By tl»e fact of mdc 
shiikings and joltings in the way, but in not a few instances leads 
to untimely cremation by a singular circumstance. The persons 
who have to attend upon and wait with the dying at the riveis- 
bank often feel tired of waiting long when death does nht comli’ 
on soon, and if happening to be of easy conscience they feel too 
little of its compunction to wait for the setting in of all the signs 
■ of death. 

The writer has heard of several authentic cases fif recovery 
after the supposed coriwes were actually |)repared for cremation. 
In one instance, the unfortunate man was put upon the funeral 
j»yre which was actually set fire to, hut was saved by an accident¬ 
al hea\y shower of rain which, at the same time that it 
c:ompelled those engaged in the ceremony to leave IIjo place, put 
out the fire, and j)rohabIy helped in revivification by a sort of 
rude hydropathy. The writer himself was eye-witness of a most 
melancholy case in the anatomical theatre of the Calcutta 
Medical Colleg<j in February 1st, 1S61. The man (a young 
fellow of about 21), who was supposed to have died, was bought' 
from the Calcutta Police Hos]>ital to the Medical College for 
dissection. On opening his thorax the heart was found beating, 
be it remembered some six hours ttffer the usual injection of 
an arsenical solution into the Aorta. This case will l>e found record¬ 
ed in the Mtd'xcal Timex and Gazette, March 80th, 18G1, under 
the heading of yjotf^-mortem contractility! Why should we tliink 
the man was dead ? All the instances of what is known amongst 
us as danopagaa (possessed of demon) are nothing hut mstances 
of revival after apparent death, instances which generally tooet 
with most melancholy terminations, brought about in the most 
ruthless manner by ignorance and prejudice. The generality of * 
people still believe that these instances are in reality instances of 
jiossKwion of the dead bodies by demons, and not instances of true 
revival ; and they act according to this most seriously mistidrcn 
idea: they deal with the revived persons as they Would witif 
demons; they kill them with the most horrible butcbeiy. Ouglyt 
i this state of things to continue ? Ought ^ve to take no notWpf, 
M Such atrocious.cnielUcs ? , = . ■ 
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There is no law in th^is country as to the lenfi^th of time 
within which the dead should not ho finally disposed of| buried 
or burnt or otherwise consigned to the elements. But it seems 
to be absolutely necessary that the liegislature should move in 
the matter. We are fully aware how laws of this nature are 
likely to prove troublesome, if not oppressive and how they 
might even interfere wiUi sanitation. But difficulties are no* 
thing, and all considerations must yield, in the presence of the 
terrific* feet that numbers are being daily hurried to premature 
death for w^ant of proper attention to the subje(*t, numbers who 
might with attention and care be made to live again. But even if 
restoration were impossible and death inevitable in a short time, 
what right have we to rob .a man of even that short lime of his 
existence, be it ail hour or a minute? What right have wo to 
bury or burn or dissect human beings alive ^ Wliy should wo takO 
upon oursehes the responsibility of supiiosiiigthat mighty Nature 
IS unable to mend herself, revert her processes, and eomc liaek to 
her normal eondiiioinn even a 4/o;/tinie? We eaiiiiottoo enfjihati- 
eally urge upon (joveriiinent and the eommuuity ut large the 
necessity of instituting an iiupiiry upon the subjeet to determine 
upon lbs best mode of preventing the reeurronee of the mistake, 
shuddering to tliiuk of. 

We have only to bring the mistake homo to ourselves to be 
impressed with its vast and auful significance. No meralier 
of the TTiiidii community ought to tlimk himself safe from the 
jaws of premature death, so long a^ that community remains in 
its present aliuo^t apathetic disposition touords the subjeet, so 
long as it is not tilIh auakeued to its importance, so long as it 
deems itself ab'-ol\ed from all ic.poii'ilnlity hv s.injdj obeying 
the slinstric injunction of commitimg the dead to the fire after 
the hpse of the sho, t time of 1'2 d.iiid.i«. ora only 1 liouis and dS 
minutes. But we arc tonfidciit tlnre mil he i.odiflKulty in 
roiising the Ilmdti mind. Let it hut be informed ami it mil, with 

mlimut benevolence, revolt c\en at the idea of the ot^il we 
are now complaining of, ami it will be ready and only too gUd to 
adopt any measure that may he suggested for its removal. 
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aOVEB^MBOT SANITAEY COMMlSSIONilR OK 

HURDWAR CHOLERA EHHEMIC Of IMT." - 

'The FOiT|iTU Annual Report of the sanitury eoniniissioiier 
the Govenuneiit of India,, contains a larg^ collection of veiy 
intcrestinjE^ iuforination on the cholera epidenuo of 1BB7,. 
was printed ,by the Govemnjeut about a year ago, but we were not 
deemed worthy of being furnished with a copy, though the 
Mune was supplied, w^e are giren ti) understand, to almost every 
newspaper in Rengal. A copy of the Report lias however pow 
come to our hand accidentally. The subject which occupies the 
greater portion of it is so important not only to the profession, 
but to the country at large, that we think it proper to take a 
detailed notice of it. That subject is the Hurdwar Kumbha Mela 
of 1867, and tlie cholera epidemic of that year in Northern India 
supposed to have l>een developed from the former. 

The Cholera Commission of Constantinople among otlier things 
was decidedly of opinion that in India “ pilgrimages are the most 
powerful of all causes which tend to the development and propa* 
gation of epidemics of cholera/' As the gathering in the 
Hurdwar Fair of 1867 was expected to be very much lai;ger thah 
usual, early provisions were made at the station to guard against 
the possible outbreak of an epidemic, and in the case of an 
actual outbreak to try the efficacy of quarantine and of move* 
ments into camps of soldiers, in addition to the sanitary precau* 
tions which are ordinarily prescribed. Arrangements were at t|ie 
same time made, in the event of such an outbreak, to collect 
accurate infoi!‘niatiou about it, with the view of making fn^h 
contributions to our knowledge of epidemics. Soon afb^ the^ 
conclusion of the fair, cholera broke out in several parts of the 
Bohgal Presidency. The Report therefore which Dr. Cunningbi^ 
has prepared is a very intor^ting one, and it is our object in 
this article to test the accuracy of the eonclosions he him arrifcd 
at. l)r. Cunningham evidently struggles to support a jfot^(»hC 
. eouclusion, although he has not proved Hmsolf to be so.j^^al'td 
his former opinions as totally to set aside the facts and opinie|nE> 
^hich have been put forth the 'Other side. Dr^ WUU^s» 
«ivil surgeon of Murree, for instance^ sees no reason Ibr- su,p|Miek 
dpg lb^disease to have been import The mforhiati<^ 
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. iapjvUad, a* hi'9if' ife>ii^^g«i^ii, is sim^ tb ^uvt ’ftteaidNd liy 
teveralo^&er xn^MvOilaQnr, yethii re|>ort^» eb9tact«riBed Ml 
** very imperfeet/* vsiiile in the case of some other officere whor 
have given less enttsfactory fects, but thorc decidei! bpmtoii, m 
favor of importation, their Kcports are stated to be simply meagre. 
Again, Dr. Cunningham has given in one plpce lists of oflioera 
and of stations, which support his view of the question, but he has 
left it to his opponents to prepare similar lists in support of the 
opposite view. Neither is Dr. Cunningham quite consistent in the* 
opinions he has hazarded in different parts of h^ Beport. la 
para. 224. speaking of cholera, he says, “ it is extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, in the present state of our knowledge, to*Say 
with any accuracy what effect any preventive measures have bad 
upon its progress and how far events would have been modified 
had no such measures been adopted.” Bnt as he proceeds bn, 
his diffidence lessens. In para. 2B8, he speakes of an "early 
removal from the infected quarter as the best preventive measure 
yet known for arresting the spread of the disease,” and in* jutra. 
273, he states that “although particulars of all the movements 
have not been given, the favorable results in every case are in 
themsclyes the best evidence that the procedure was attended 
with success.” 

In exarainiiig the legitimacy of the conclusions arrived at by 
Dr. Cunningham, it is necessary to begin with a short account 
of Hurdwar and of the fair, before the disfiorsion of the pilgrims. 
The following is a description of the town given indhe Report■ 

Hurdwar, or more properly “ Haridwara," thegate of Vishnu, is an inobn< 
■iderable Native towa in the district of Sahamnpore, and distant about 
40 miles due east of that station, in Lat. 26*^ 57" N. I/ong; 78** 14" fS. 
according to Thornton. It is situated on the southern idope of the SiwSKk 
Range, ftt the mouth of the gorge through w-hich the (ranges escapes from 
its cr.'vdle in tlie Himalaya to the plains of Hindustan. It is, Jdierefore, 
•ometiiaes ealled Gimgadwara,*' or the gate of the Ganges. Its eleva- 
^on above the sea level is a Uttle over 1000 feet. In former times the . 
river at Hurdwar was divided into three channels, but since the omt.- 
ebruct^on of the Ganges Canal the water has been ctire^jted into two, esM of 
wfedoh is the main iiti*e.am, and on its weatern baidc the town is situated. 
Hhat waif once a shallow, fordable, sLuggirit stream is now, tberefote, a ^ 
d«e^ .bread, aii^in^ptd river, mid during the raiay season beoomos ai;i^' 
i'lphs 'watir'is exceeduQg^y cold, ^ it is largely d^yed 
the ol tlm snow in the mountains. The Valley thiot^h 
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riy^ flow* raB« up m a N> B. direction, towards i^e iodt 6t ibeJDudta v 
Himalayan chaio, which is full 13 miles 4^^^ .from;:HordwM.. 
volley is described as baiug intensely malarious, abounding in dense jun^ 
and swamp. Eveu in the nj^eighbourhood of Hurdwar itself the same*, con* 
dltion prevails, but in a leaser degree. The suri'oiindiug counti^ is low 
relatively to the bed of the river, so that the soil is very damp, and, being 
covered with stunted vevdiwe, rapidly generates malaria. 

• Hurdwar is therefore considered to possess a peculiar sanctity by 

the Ilmdus, and people aumially flock thither in larg^e numbers for 
putposos of ablution in the sucred waters.” “ The bathing com> 
xnenocB in the month of CAaifra, when the sun is in MtHa or 
l^itcea, and concludes on the day he enters M(‘aha or Ariea, agree¬ 
ably to the solar computation of tlu5 Hindus, and corresponding 
with tlie loth April, on which day the sun has actually advanced 
ill that sign. Every twelfth year is eelehrated with greater 
rejoicings, and is called the Knmhha Mela, so denoted from the 
planetbeing then in the sign of iS. pilgri¬ 

mage at these duodeccniiial periods is considered the most for- 
tunato*^ and efficacious.^’ Owing to several causes the fair of 
1867 was cue of unusual numerical magnitude, so much so that 
the number of, pilgrims has been reckoned at 8,000,000. The 
arrangements made for the safety and proper management of so* 
vast a crowd of jieoplo, are represtmted to have been very credi¬ 
table. The bathing place of the pilgrims was a siiace G50 feet 
long by about 80 feet wide (lliirkec-Pgree Ghat), shutoff’from 
the rest of the bt>d of the River Ganges by rails, which prevented 
the people from getting any further out into the river tlian the 
limits of the space which was thus endo-sed.” “The water 
within this simce was, during the whole time, thick and dirty, 
partly from the ashes of the dead, brought by surviving relatives 
to be deposited in the waters, and partly from the washing'of 
the clothes and bodies «^f the bathers.” During bath a quantity 
of this water capable of being coiitiiined within *' the palms of the 
two hands, held together so as to form a cup/’ was drunk by eve^y 
pilgrim. The sanitary arrangements of tli6 place were gdb^. 
There were hospitals and disjiensaries in different places. 
Latrines were provided in convenient situations, and’dry 
earth was used as a deodorizer. But the ^Ith finm the latriiies 
eniB buried elose to the bnts of the pilgrims ; besades 
‘^lamaces at diffeient places, for burning the filth Iroii^^the 
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bmiMmi; < Hli^^ntsftnd shopkeepetsfmmdii^reiitdiveotic^ 
toturnvb abmit th©' middle of March, the noon of the 1 Stth April 
heihlf theaiiB|dci<m9hour and day for ablution/' “The 11th 
of April was a sultry doudy day, and in the afternoon a stpm, 
accompanied by heavy rain, thunder and H^htning>, cam© up from 
the west. The efleefe of this was a sudden an^ marked decrease 
of temperature " It rained “heavily all ni«:ht and drenched the 
whole encampment, so that most of the pilgrims were without 
dry clothing, and remained in this state all the following day, 
Rain continued to fall during the 12th, the groat bathing day, 
and the pilgiims, in addition to the drenching wdiich they expe¬ 
rienced, drank freely of the river w^ater,. w'hich hsul been polluted 
and rendered muddy by the heavy rain and the bathing operation* 
of the vast multitude,” The soil of the place again “ is yesry 
porous, consisting of river send, pebbles and boulders. The 
trenches were carefully covered f)vor with several iiu-hes of ram¬ 
med earth, but they had no roofs, and were completely exposed 
to the weather. In such a soil with the 11 t.h and J S?th, tbe 
whole ground must have beitn more or less impregnated wi(sh 
^sewage, and the w-ater of the (langes must hi\ve become con- 
* taminsfted with the accumulated excreta of an immense multitude," 
and the river water was mainly drunk by the pilgi'irns. As 
to food, “ large quantities of the best grain was concentrated at 
Hurdwar,” the food offered for sale “ was subjected to frequent 
and careful examination, and any found to be unwholesome was 
at once seized and destroyed.” Many of the-poorer pilgrims 
however brought food already cooked from their homes. 

.From the above account it will clearly appear that the seeds 
of cholera were suffioiently rife at Hurd war, and that what are 
already known from the history of the disease, almost all the j»e- 
disposlng causes wrere iu full operating But, says the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner, fairs are taking place every year abHurdwar 
from time immemorial and that between the years 1864 and 1868 
only two outbrcalcsdisduding that iu 1867) of considenible aevnri- 
ty occurred. Thirteen fairs, in which no attention was. paid to 
aanitayy measures, thus passed off without any epidemic. It 
may therefore be ^ted with perfect confidence that the afipegr-' 
atAhe Hurdwar fair pf 1867, was not 
insanitary, omditiuna.” We do not think thkt tbia 
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ntftfreiiee has been coirectly dedvieed freon ibeinremkes 
Bepnrt itoelf supplies. We have g-nt a tcderably good 
the sanitary cemdition of Hnrdwar at the begtmuBg of April 
18d7. We had rain for mstance on the 11th and 12th April; 
the effects of which were serious upon the pi^ims. We had 
rtrils again in the bathing ghat, which contributed mahiljr to 
make the bathing water, which by the bye was also drunk by 
eatdi devotee on the 12th, a cesspool of mud and filth. Then again 
there were the furnaces. Were all these eireumstonces present 
during the thirteen non-epidemic fairs? This has not heezi 
stated by Dr. (Birmingham; yet the position taken up 
renders it necessary for ’-im to show that the sanitary condition 
of Hurdwar in the April of the tliirtcen years, was similar to 
that of 1H67, in all essential points. In discussing a hotly 
contested point, with the view of arriving at a correct solution, 
no links should be omitted from the chain of reasoning, no facta 
bearing on'the case should be kept out of sight. 

We proceed now to the events which actually happened 
during the fair. The gathering commenced from tlie middle of 
March, and tlie departures from about the same time. “ During 
the first week of April, and on subsequent days up to the ■ 

dense masses of pilgrims poured in from all quarters, and encamp- 
M in every direction for miles on both sides of the river." Of 
the’ vast gangs which crowded at Hurdwar from different 
quarters, the pilgpims from the Terai Pergimnahs skirting the 
fbbt of the Nepal and Kemoon hills, had cholera'- in their irain^ ^ 
The pilgrims from Bhurfporo were also suspected to have had 
the disease. But no statistics are given about these men. The 
dates of their arrival at, and departme from, Hurdwar, are not 
stated; neither the spots are known where they enemnpedi^ 
Some of the police of!|eeTB merely conjectured that the pilgristi 
from the Terai proWbly came " to the fair only in time for the 
greaf bathing day." The health of the entire camp is j^eted 
to have been excellent up to the 12th April-^the great batbU^ 
day and the second day of the rains. Tlie vast rauHitnde be^j^ 
to disperse from the noon of the same day> and on the morning 
of the 15th, the entire ground " was -a l)are plain again.^ ; Tlie' 
Dehm and Bijnore seotionB were almost empty on 
iof^the 13th. Up to the 12th, 308- or about 21*0 p^ cent of ^ 

' i ^ ^ \ , 
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viidb, ibad bMMd «68»c<iioii8> aad Hiere w«ra otil;^ 4 dtsotbs from 
^anrlmm and dy^entmy^ On the- nii^ht of the 9th« a ottMo of 
f^porsdio cholnra ot^urred in a grass-cutter of the 14th Bengal 
Cavalry, which was stationed below Kutikhul. On the ISth^^ 8 
cnees of cholera, were sent to hospital, and up to the 15th there 
wm 19 admissions altogether. The above aro subsieiitially 
all the facta which eaa be gathered from the long liepoi't bearing 
on the present question. No attempt abatever has been tunde 
to connect the cases mentioned above with the persona who were 
supposed to have come from the infected distrieta. Ami yet these 
facta sufficiently w arrant Dr. Cunningham to conie to the conclu¬ 
sion ** that the disease, as it broke out at Uurdwar, appears to have 
been introduced by pilgrims from some inlecicd district." \Ve 
would ask our sanitary commissioner whether any of the sciences, 
properly so called, could have nia<le the progress it has done or 
any progress at all, if its votaries had followed his system of logic. 

'Phe next subject is the progress of cholera in Northern India 
with the return of pilgrims* to their homes. After giv'ing a 
summary of the reports of the Medical officers in whose districts 
cholera appeared ui au <^udcmic form, Dr. Cunningham comes to 
H'lw^sUowing conclusions :—That cholera went with the pil¬ 
grims from Ilurdwar and accompanied them to a greater or lew 
distance in every direction from it is a fact which mlrniis of ne 
dispute." " That the pilgrims imbibed the poison at Hurdwa^ 
in largo numbei-s cannot be doubted." Tluit in thirty-five die- 
triots of Upper India, the epidemic has graduij|]]y opjieared i« 
one pkee after another immediately after the return of lira 
pilgrims- "That thirty-two mfcdioal officers, many of them 
men of great experience, who were indefatigable in carrying out 
arrangements for the care of the devotee^, and most eareful in 
aecertiuning the facts connected withi tlie ap^icarauce of the 
disease within the limits of iheir own charges, are decidedly of 
opinion tlmt the cholera was imported by the pilgrims." " The 
facte of the great epidemic of 1S67, and its spread over Northern 
India, teach no doubttnl lesson, and it is tiiis tliat human in- 
terconviic plays a very great jiart in the difi'usiou of the disease, 
and that retuniiiB^ pilgrims, in i>articular, are very dangerous 
^ amvilsw" Befoii^ifering any comments on tho above statemen t s. 
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y^i biflf to premise* thet the samtai^ oommM?^ < 

«ible to collect numerous facte which juje^ .elwolately * 
to enable one to draw any inference about the epidemici not pvee»j^»‘ 
onidy established. On this point he himself; confeeees that' 4|i’ 
some respects tlm facts collected “are imperfect and many ^details 
which would have proved bath interesting and insimetiv'e are ' 
wanting.*' It cannot be expected that in a large country like 
Indisii where even European district oifieere are not accustomed 
to gather useful statistics^ detailed information can be obtamed 
in. a more.or less complete sliape. But we rt^ret very much 
that some facts which could have been very easily ascertained, 
have not been obtained by applying for them in proper time. 
From certain statements in Dr. Cunningham's Rejjort, for instance, 
we are led to believe tliat native sejjoys from numerous regiments 
must have docked to lltirdwar in no inconsiderable numbers. 
Their numbers from each corps could liave been easily ascertained, 
their tracks from Hurdwar to their respective stations' could have 
been watched, and the effects of the cholera poison upon them M 
well as upon their comrades who remained at the stations, could have 
been easily traced. The infarmntioii thus collcoied would have ' 
given us reliable dat.a to btiild conclusions upon, as each *~ 

has a medical otiicer in alino:d> sole charge of the native soldiers. 

It is a notorious fact, however, that in 1867 cholera did not 
prevail to any apprcciablo extent among the native soldiem 
Out of a number of more tliau 52,000 native soldiers in the whole of 
the Bengal Presidency, only 123 were attacked with cholera 
in April, May and June; and if wo omit the number Admitted 
at Feabawitr, where no 8atLsfaci^)ry connexion of the disease has 
been traced to the |)i%:riras, tlie numbnr 123 becomes reduced "to 
6^. In tlio thirty-live stations to which l)r. Ciinniiigham alludca- 
with.au air olMriumph, iRs most satisfactorily proving bis theory*/ ’ 
the pumber of admissions during the throe mt*nths .mentioni^ 
above waa only 22. Dr. Cuuuingham makes mention of ,thr 
fact of the comparative immuuiiy of the .native ..eoldiera^ircm' ; 
cholera, but be does not state how many of them went to' 
Hurdwar. 

come now to the conclusions of Dr, Cunningham. Ibc first 

is that diolera went with the pilgrims from Hurdwar, and aocotxi^ 

' ' ' .* 
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. pft&itt8 t&em lo a|pE«ftteir or leas 4ietaiu}e hWk it ^ i^d fs^ 
tamiiig |^]^ 9 us are dangerous amvak. Nov, if this be tiHe* it 
must'.apply tonlloaseSj or if there be exeeptionSf they must be 
explained. According to Br. Cuningham, the conneotion beturseft 
the pilgrims and the outbreak of cholera has been traced to « eoasi« 
derable distance in the west of Hurdwar. But, says he in another 
place, ''below Allyghur on the south, and Shiyehanpore on tbo 
south-east no connection dan hettraced between the return 
pilgrims from Hurdwar and the subsequent appearance of cholera." 
Bven within the area which is stated to prove Br. Cuninghajn'h 
position, no less than 11 instances have been found out from his 
own report, which do not maintain it, but rather go to prove the 
contrary. (We are indebted to Dr. Smith, Sanitary Commission¬ 
er for Bengal for this fact.) Again in several stations within 
this area the native soldiers have almost escaped from cholera 
while the Europeans were attacked, tlie latter being certainly less 
exposed to external contagion. Again, in Oudh, the stations of 
which are not quite so far from Hurdwar as some of tho most 
remote stations of the Punjab, which have been included by Br. 
Cunii^ham within the thirty-five districts, the rate of mortality 
^hnlera in 1867, seems to have Ijeen at least as great as those' 
in the'Punjab and the Nortli Western Provinces, as the following 
facts, gathered from the report shows (" they contain a fair approxv 
imation to the truth");— 

Previncm. Populatloa. Doalfas from per' lOOOi 

chulera. - 

N. W. Provinces . 29,001,3^1 57,521. * . IJk 

Puiyab 17,586,232 43,146 2.4^ 

Oudh ‘ . 7,736,506 16,611 2.4 

Yet the outbreak in Oudh cannot be traced to the pilgrims 
from Hurdwar. As no explanations have been rendered to tliese 
numerous exceptions, Br. Cuningham^s opinion does nci deeerxe 
the i;raight which he assigns to it. As to the imbibition 
of.tdtolera poison at Hurdwar, all that can be said with any' 
deg^pe of certainty is that the conditions of the place and the 
pilgrims about the 12th of April were such as to render them 
susceptible to an attack of cliolem, and that this susc^tibility " 
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wtfi ooniiderably ifioreased in the case nf namefdtm 
while on the way to their homes. 

As to the thirty-five districts where the first-cases of 
were pilgrims, and which have been mentioned several tu^, 
our first remark is that seven of these are not districts, hut 
stations or cantonments within the twenty-eight districts to 
which Dr. Cunin^am refers, and that in several of these, details 
of fact ore not given to prove^the importation. In one of these 
twenty-eight districts (Delhi), cholera broke out both in 1805 and 
1800, and that according to one medical officer. Dr. Fenny, whose 
report was drawn out subsequently to that of the other, the first 
cases occurred on the 14ib April, wlien an Eurasian child from 
Allahabad as well as a traveller from Hurdwar who had left the 
place well on the 9th (that is four days before the outbreak at 
Hurdwar), were attacked with the disease. Again, as to Lahore, 
another of the twenty-eight districts, the Deputy Commissioner 
writes;—" There is in my opinion no positive proof, though strong 
presuifiptive evidence of the disease having been introduced by 
the pilgrims.” There is also another fact, “ although the large 
central prison at Lahore with nearly 2,000 inmates altogetlier 
escaped the disease, the women in the female jail, little 
in number, suffered considerably,” and this notwithstanding the 
fact of the general immunity of jails within the epidemic area. 
The Superintendent of the jail has failed to trace the outbreak to 
any imported case of cholera. Again, Perozepore and Perozepore 
cantonment arc two among the thirty-five districts of Dr. Cuning- 
ham. The first case in the cantonment occurred on the 24th 
April, but no furtlier cases appeared until the early part of June. 
In another of the thirty-five districts, the first cases did not 
occur until the 8th of June. To bring the last two cases within 
the. number thirty-fivei^ the Sanitary Commissioner is driven tb 
the strange conclusion that it is “ much more probable, that these 
and others who were seized weeks after they had left HurdwiU' 
were infected by pilgrims in whose company they had travetM, 
than that tho germ of the. disease had remained all the time 
undeveloped within the system.” Lastly, we beg to direct the 
attention of our readers to the figures in the following table. 
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Sebsrsppore* 

fis# 

From 18th April to 18th Jane 

13& 

— -- 

877< 

Mocsttffemuggvr* 

98 

16th April 

737 

2048 

Bijnottr* 

• •• 

99 

13th April to middle of June 

1066 

784 

Bareilly* 

• •• 

II 

18th AprU „ 2701 May ... 

68t 

7628 

Budaoa* 

••• 

99 

18th April „ 11th May ... 

14t 

a 

796 

Moradabad* 

Shigehanpore 

• •• 

19 

16th April „ 12th May 

178t 

about 

4249 

• 1 • 

H 

AprU „ September ... 

3000 

7781 

Meantt 

• •• 

99 

14th April ,, 22iidJuly ... 

1447 

4184 

AUygurb 


99 

20th April „ June 

182t 

1104 

Delhi* 


99 

14th April „ 20th June ... 

1436 

ish 

Sirsa* 

• •• 

99 

22ad April „ end of July ... 

612 

1077 


• •• 

99 

16th April „ 19th June ... 

982* 

1668 

Umballa 

• •• 

99 

13th April „ July 

2627 

2617 


* In Uieae districts the first oeses were pilgriau. 
t There maet be some sortuiM omissioDS in these eeses. 


In throe of the above thirteen districts (ten of which are inehid* 
ed within the thirty-five districts mentioned by Dr. Coningham), 
the number of deaths during the year as given in one part of the 
report, is less than that given elsewhere as having occurred between 
April and June. This discrepancy cannot be explained in any way^ 
If the figures ehown against the otiier ten^stricts be approminate* 
ly oqrreet (for Dr. Cuningham has made a statement to thatefl^t^, 
ch^ra must have appeared among them in a severe formi® 
other months than April, May and Jtine. Hierefore they 
the more to prove what they have been intended for.: Agnt®# 
these discrepancies have not been noticed eith^M* ly the eaiuteiy ^^ 
commissioner or by the district medical officew; so thtft, ^ the 
•figures are found^ be inaccurate, they do not testify to the 
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Jwi UiAt the medical ofite^v of the ahore thirteen distrieie ' 
heen most careful in ascertaining the faets of the onthreaJc. 

The statement of the Sanitary Commissioner now rematfi^g 
to be considered is that tliirty-two medical officers strongly 
support the view of importation. If mere opinion he of 
weight it may be stated on the other side that almost'all the 
medical officers 0 / Lower Bengal, whose experience as regards 
the outbreak of cholera is very great, believe that it is produced 
from local causes. But the statement of Dr. Cuniugham does 
not deserve the importance he attaches to it. Amongst these 
tliirty-two officers, the opinion of Dr. Penny cannot he ascer¬ 
tained from the report. Five others, viz. Drs. Corbyn, and Dickson 
and Messrs. Minas, Nulty and Harrison have adduced no reasons 
whatever in support of their opinion. Tl»e same is also tlie case with 
Dr. Banister, medical officer to the Viceroy^s Body Guard at 
Deyrah, whose view the <!ivil surgeon of tlie station does not 
seem to countenam*. The opinion of Dr. Taylor of Delhi cannot 
he um:onditionully accepted for reasons already given. The 
opinion of Dr. Moir of Meerut is not supported by the facts con¬ 
nected with the outbreak among the European troops at that 
very station, and this Dr. Cuniugham himself ackno^df^iH!*"' 
In the same way the opinion of Dr. Bateson of Umballah and 
Verchere of Jullunder, are not supported by the villages of Sing- 
hawara and Toorklira in the one case, and the cases of Gainda 
bhistie and the European troops in the other. Dr. Miinro, 
Deputy Inspector General seems to attribute tlie outbreak amongst 
the troops at Jullunder to local causes. It will thus appear that 
the opinions of eleven out of the thirty-two medical officers have 
not been so carefully formed as Dr. Cuningham represents. 

. As to the remedial measures we are glad to observe that the 
opinions of the Sanitaiy Commissioner as to quarantine and ia to 
forming encampments have been somewhat modified. That isolation 
of cholera patients and great attention to the deodorization iud 
removal of excreta, and the breathing of pure air, are useful 
measures, has never been questioned by any dispassionate medieal 
man. Indiscriminate -movement of troops on the appeufance of 
cholera is now discouraged, and the drcumstances under whwh 
such a step b to be taken, have been carefully laid 4own 

; f . 
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• |«(ge H3 of the xeport). Dr. Cunitfghaiii yet eontin^ to heKeire 
in the effieacy of strict quarantine, but bo is nevertheless of 
nioa that amy general attempt to enforce it is undesirable and 
impracticable. Tlmt the facts collected by him do not prove the 
efficacy of quarantine, has been shewn in a very able article in 
the Calcuita Review of January 1869, entitlei^** Quarantine and 
cholera^' (see pages 161 to 166); and it is needless for us to go 
over the same ground again. We will simply content ourselves 
with making one quol alien from another Medical Officer. Ac<^ 
cording to the Sanitary Commissioner, Dr. Bryden ‘'has studied 
the general facts of the actual distribution of cholera in India 
with an industry and research which have been unsurpassed, and 
in his capacity of statistical officer, has enjoyed opportunities 
for the investigation which have never been afforded to any other 
enquirer.^’ Now his opinion on the subject is well known. 
“ Epidemic cholera,’’ writes Dr. Br^'dcn, (sec Dr. Smith’s report 
on the pilgrimage to Jiiggernauth in 1S68, page 80.)” is never in 
any case spread o\cr adetinite geographical area by humafi inter* 
course alone j nnr can human agennj came the boundariee of a 
natural province, which has been occupied bg cholera to be trane- 

• that a cholera epidemic Jrom this source shall appear 
in, the province immediately adjoining, and become diffused among its 
inhabitants ” 

In conclusion we beg to*state that tbe elaborate report under 
notice, does not throw any new light * on the nature of cholera,’ 
or on * the manner of its spreadnor does it prove the efficacy 
of quarantine. It contains however a great mass of facts which 
will prove very useful to future enquirers, and the Sanitary 
Commissioner deserves our best thanks for tbe great pains he 
has taken in drawing up this report, evidently with the honest 
desire to help enquirers in their investiglitions into the nature of 
the dire disease whose havoc tliat of no otlier malady can nqual. 
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THE GAS UGHT OP CAJ^CUTTA. 

EKoauous quantities of obnoxious and deleterious gases are daf^ 
generate in the manufacture of ooaUgas for the illuminatioli:. ^ 
‘ the town. The gas compound so generated by the distidlatioii of 
coal is then subjected to various washings through ^ter, 
and oxide of iroii [n order to the purification of the gas for Ulumi* 
nating purposes. The gas thus purified is said to consist mainly 
of olefient gas. A thorough purification of the compound involves 
much delay, expense, trouble and loss of materials, and moreover 
the supply becomes reduced. When the demand for consumption 
is greater than tlie existing means of the Gas Company can sup¬ 
ply, hasty operations are accompanied by imperfect washings. 
When the coal distilled is of a cheaper quality, the gas generated 
from it is necessarily poor in olefient gas. Contaminations not 
at all salubrious thus easily enter into or are permitted to pass off 
in the street-burners, to the great detriment of the health of the 
inhabitants. The Hindoo Patriot in one of its later issues draws 
attention to this point and urges on the Health-Officer to test the 
chemical nature of the gas supplied to the streets. 

Leaving aside the question of the intensity of the street-lights, 
an accurate analysis of the gas of the Calcutta Municipality 
tially necessary for the preservation of public health. The atmos¬ 
phere of the town contains already a deleterious mixture of various 
injurious exhalations from insufficiently operative drains and sewers 
and of the equally poisonous products of numerous factories. 
It is neglect of duty on the part of the Municipality to take no 
measures for the purification of the air; it is unjust, nay inhunum, 
to add new poisonous ingredients to the existing dangerous con¬ 
taminations. Sometime ago a law was passed by which all mann* 
factories are required so to construct their furnaces that the smoke 
generated should be ccftisumed there. But we wonder why the 
Health-Officer does not move the Government to enforce that law. 
The alterations necessary for the consumption of - smoke are not 
only cheap and easy of construction, but are pvofilnble to the 
factors. 'iHie loss of heat by imperfect burning of coal in the 
furnaces is too great and it has been calculated that if'ar¬ 
rangements he made for a profose supply of air and measured 
quantity of, coal at a time, a thorough exidatiofei of the same witi 
'^ensure econbrn^ and profit. Leito lhan half the^ amount nbnr^ re-* 
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t|ttiral for the furaaoe ^libe uador the new mothed 4 tifiicietit tor 
' tlh«-purpose. - >. 

Faraa(»a for melUtig' caat-ifon for railway and Mher pur¬ 
poses 6mit ouch, enormous quantities of sulphurous and otlier 
sulphurdsh^ dangerous gases, not to speak of soot from the com¬ 
mon fiimaces, to ^e great detriment of property and absorption 
of oxygen from the air, that the whole neighbourhood is rendered 
for some hours uninhabitable. Breathing in houses all around 
the factory and specially in tliose situated on the windward side 
becomes heavy and the inmates are all subjected to painful head¬ 
ache. Inhabitants of that portion of Baranossy Ghose's Street 
where the admirably enterprising Daw Babu has his General 
Foundry, can well assert, how painful is the breathing at after¬ 
noons \^en the molting furnace of the Babu is at work. 

In connection with the examination of the street-lights the 
Patriot recommends the physical method of photometry as being 
better than the chemical. He describes a method, evidently an in¬ 
vention of his own, of physical photometry which will eusuvo accu¬ 
racy of results. We admit that the physical methods now known 
are all very rude and imperfect. In eveiy instance the unaided 
*5:;c made to judge of the relative intensities though the rough 
ineasuroments are made by tape or graduated sliding rods. To 
determine the absolute intensity of light is out of the question. 
A photometer analogous to a thermometer in fixity of standard 
and felicity of observation, the present state of our knowledge can 
not supply. The method followed by Bee<juerel, Ilci;pchel, and Hunt 
consists in determining the intensity of the chemical rays of lights 
to be photometrically examined. Roscoe and Bunsen^s method is 
based upon the action of the chemical rays on a mixture of Chlorine 
and Hydrogen towards the formation of Hydrochloric acid. 
But the chemical rays are quite diifecent from the luminous, 
though Crooke found chemical rays in purely luminous rays free 
from odmixture.of ultra-violet and invisible rays. The action of 
the spectrum on a film of Iodide of silver extends from the fixed 
line G to much into ultra-violet invisible rays. On Bromide it com¬ 
mences at b. and extends beyond tbe violet, i. e., the Bromide was 
affected by the green, blue, mid some of the m4igo rays while the' 
iodide hy indigo ahpe. Hence it. may ^be hoped that the "bon- 
struetioa of a Photometer oi|iahla4>f measuring the liqninou$ rays ‘ 
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M not very far tray off. The determination of the intensity 
one constituent of white light (red, yeUow, green or blue) 
tend towards the determination of the intensity of their com¬ 
pound, 

In the determination of relative values, the standard of com¬ 
parison is fixed by an „Act of Parliament. It is “ sperm candle, 
six to the pound, ffuming at the rate of HO grains an hour.^'. 
It is needless here to repeat what the writer in tlie Patriot has 
said already as to the impossibility of finding standard candles 
accurately similar to the one fixed by law,.aQd as to the results deriv¬ 
ed from a comparison based upon inaccurate data being therefore 
unreliable. Professor Aragons Photometer in which the lights 
to be examined are polarized before they are submitted to the 
observeris eye has one advantage over the Photometers now in use, 
and it is no doubt an important advantage. By it li|:hts of 
different colors are tested with care. But in this also the observer 
has to rely much on his unaided eye, to say whether the two 
polarized lights are equal or not. With this ingenious contri¬ 
vance of Professor Arago we get over one objection, the compari¬ 
son of colored fiames, but with the proposed metho<l of the 
Patriot we believe the intensity will be accurately fixed. a;? 

It is however to be regretted that in the above-mentioned 
article the writer has forgotten two important points. It has 
to be ascertained whether differently colored rays of light when 
absorbed are converted into equal amount of heat. We fear 
this is not the cose, and the invention of our contemporary there¬ 
fore invloves almost the eamc error though in a less degree .that 
he intends to obviate. The comparison of colored lights be(K>mes 
in fact inaccurate. The second point is the consideration of 
the effect of the mixture of atmospheric air with the gas on the 
illuminating power of itsb flame. 

Sillinutn and Wurtz, in the American Journal of Sctenca md 
Arts for July 1861), have published the results of their experi¬ 
ments on the effect of mixture of air with gas..* These resulfes 
-confirmed in general those obtained by MM. Audouiu and 
Berard, and by Mr. Carl Schultz; though it was. obvious also 
tliat the ratio of loss, with equal increments of air added tq a 
15-candle gtis was b}' no means ^constant. In round lumbers 
pe may ;.ay that the introduction of 6 per cent; of mr 
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g«6 reduces the iutaisity of its fliime'td’‘0’56/^ in 0^ 
words, the admixture of % volumes of air in ‘1D0 voluiies of ^ 
reduces the intensity by 44 per cent. With the additiott'^of 
less than I of air, the intensity is reduced to 15 |fier'.'Q^t jf 
and With the addition of 45 volumes of air, or lees than 
iiitcmsity is reduced to nil. ** The surprising^ l^ss of intensity Iby 
the addition to illuminating^ g'as of small per cental m 
air must be owtng^^* according to Messrs. Silliman and Wdrfes 
not merely to the interior, combustion due to the presence of 
oxygen, but still more, probably, to the associated nitrogen 
which acts not only as a diluent, or deductive quantity, but its 
specific heat is an actual dit-iwiy 1‘unction in diminishing ‘the 
flame temperature.” When the intensity depends so much on 
t he purity of the gas, it is necessary to be able to determine IffiC' 
exact amount of atmospheric admixture; no other method is better 
suited for the purpose than the Eudiometrical. This, however; 
is for the Gas Company to consider and not the Justices. The 
Municipality have to know the intensity of the gas-ftame of 
the streets and the purity of the gas. Any trace of ammonia, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, or other deleterious gases must be pro- 
Obanced to be a serious impurity. 

It would be a very interesting and important problem to deter- 
imne, namely, has the introduction of the gas-light into Calcutta" 
any w'ay affected the health of its inhabitants ? The question is 
difficult in projiortion to its importance. We nevertheless incline 
to the tqjinion of iWaday that, provided we can secure purity - of 
the gas and guard against idl leakage, we need not dread the gas- 
Hghtras a health disturbing agent, but may welcome it as a boon ^ 
oivilhsation. In point of fact, however, we see that the intreduer^ 
tion of gas into houses, has in some instances interfciWi with the 
health of some of their inmates. We knatw the proprietor df a 
Dispensary to have suffered long from bowel complaints, till he 
gave up the luxury of working by gas-light, and betook himself 
to the sob^er and innocuous light of the candle. We were ' 
ourselves in the first instance sufferers from headache, though 
we have now got accustomed to the innovation. We are 'of ^ 
opinion, t^t such^turbmices of health result either from leakage' ^ 
of.fhe gM, dr fimoiffmptzri^es in it. . ; 
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® ON THE USE OFTOBACCO BT NATIVE FEMALES. = 


/3Lk ft focmer number we brought to the notice of the prpf^^Pinon 
4uid of our Gomznunitj a custom prevalent anaongst our females, 
which has the show of being an injunction from the Shaaters, but 
which, from our conviction' of its deleterious consequences in 
a health point of v4^, we felt it our duty to speak of in terms 
of condemnation. This is the custom of putting bn sindvr on the 
fmrehead as a sign of wife-hoo4- We have, in the present article 
to Gpeak, not of a time-honored custom but of a practice, which, 
though recently introduced, threatens to become a well-nigh 
prevalent fashion, and which, while it has no recommendation from 
the Shastcrs, is infinitely more pernicious than the custom alluded to. 
Even medical men might be excused for questioning the injurious 
effects of bedaubing the fore-head with Hi/idur, or the red sul- 
phuret of Mercury. But it does not require any special medical 
gaining to be convinced of the injurious effects of keeping tobacco 
rontiniyjilly in the mouth. 

We must confess that we bring forward this subject with 
extreme reluctance. It is only a sense of duty which has 
emboldened us to face the charge of want of gallantry which ia; 
sure to be laid at our door, for speaking however justly a^inst 
Anything done or favored by the fair sex. Hindu females are, in 
eur opinion, the chastest and the soberest in the wor]4. Nay we 
wrong them oven to call them the soberest, for there can be no 
degress of comparison when we know that there never was an4 
never is any insobriety amongst our females. Women of ill-fame 
excepted, intoxicating drugs are unknown to them. The practice 
that we are about to speak of never had its origin in a desiro iof 
intoxication. We have been informed by a respectable old 


lady who is a slave t<^ the practice that it originated in her 
neighbourhood at least under the idea of the local us» of 
binng guod for the preservation of the teeth. We oannqt a^lyi 
onr females from the vanity of personal beauty, of ap 
..ravages which time nmkes to mar the beauty of human 
divine, the most hideous and therefore the most dreads^ m 
,£slltng.ont of the teeth. It is no wonder,. thereforo| t^t 
females, to guard against the defoiimity,, should have 
indueei to tiaVo recourse to even a dirty habit^ sii<i^ as 
1W'the ifpoi is,' . 





It will ,not hs nni]Q:ter«»ting to 
wbioh tobacco is generally used in this ^untiy;— 

is smoked in the Aookak. This is the wi^ xA whi^ 
prostillntes generally use tobacco; no respectable HindC)0 fema^ 
ever uses the kookai. '' 
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leaves and areca-nut. This practice is large^ met with a$Adh|2st 
Mahoraedan females and females of the North-Westerh Proviiicol.' 


Thirdly .—It is used in the form of powder as sternuiatoiy, 
or errhine; we allude to sniiif. Tobacco snuff has the reputation 
of acting as a sort of purgative to the brain. 

Fourthly. —It is u.scd in the form of gool. This is the fonu 
in which tobacco is generally and largely used by our females^ 
For the information of our foreign readera we give bek>w a 
description of the preparation of this substance. 

Tobacco leaves are fir.-?t spread in the sun's rays for drying, 
they are then baked on fire, and when perfectly friable they ara 
crushed into fine powder between slotie rollers. A number of 
leaflets of the coooanut after rejecting the midribs is then burnt 
down to ashes which arc also rcrlucecl to fine jpowckr. Two thirds 
oi* this powder is mixed with a third part of the powdered tobacco, 
and the resulting compound is again crushed between stone rollers; 
when they are thoroughly mixed and powdered, theyoof, as or¬ 
dinarily used, results. Some use the ashes of bnrut straw instead of 
the ashes of the leaflets of thceocoauut. This powder, which is 
black, is tlibii kept in a covered vessel ntado of earth or metal, and 
a small spoon is kept beside it. A pinch or a spoonful of this 
powder is kept in the mouth in the space between the lower 
lip aiid the teeth. The irritant property of the powder 
causes constant spitting, and when by repeated spitting the 
quantity of it is diminished, a fresh quantity is again put ih* 
From the mode in which it is used wc can easily see, that a large 
ps^on of tobacco enters the stomachy tbiongh the involuntary 
acts ofdegllltltion. 

The habit Of tising goal becomes so inveterate in a short titoe 
thsA it hecotn^ difficult nnd^ almost impossible to overcouie itj 
Not^all ithe .iidntoixitions of the doctor, not all the sutferii^ 1!!^ 

c^ be clearly sl^tvn to be tSreotly 
'idl the rwnbnstiWBees ^ the husband ai;d 
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of ^ber wpenor relftticms on the eooreof the nastineRe of the 
habit, will be able to persuade the Tictiin to give it up. 
know a native lady who bus nearly given i:q> idl her native 
habits and customs since her renouncement of Ilmduism and 
adoption of the Chris Uun religion, but who still adhereatot^e 
habit of using this ^irty preparation o4 tobacco. 

The evil efiecta of ffoof\ery soon manifest themselves. Nausetji 
vomiting, vertigo, a feeling oi* relaxation in all the mnsclea, 
are the first sot of symptoms that take place. 

These are sucoeoded by more serious symptoms, such as heart* 
bum, acidity, loss of appetite, and with these come on diarrhcaa 
or severe constipation, with pale countenance, sunken eyes, &;e. 

In olhei’s, derangements of the cireuhitor> aj)paratus manifest 
themselves; sudi as jiaiii in the precordial icgion, throbbing and 
palpitation of the heart, head-«K*lie, giddincbs, &;c We know 
a native lady who is sulyect to constant functional disease of 
the heart, attended with palpiLitivn, and her dibcase, we are 
satisfied, is due to her habit of using tobacco m the form ol pool. 

This use of tobacco very soon undermines the strongest 
health; and it is not wondeiful that females of debcatc nenes 
should suffer the most. We arc familiar nith instanees-of hfe* 
long disease and suffering clcaily tiaceable to this cause alone. 
Hysteria is one of the foi ms in which the ei il effects of goal 
manifest themselves os an inveterate disease. W^e have known 
the uterus and the ovaries to suffer chronically from the ii<.e of 
gool. Disordered menstmatiwi, per&ibtent pain in the ovaria 
and in the uterus, leucorhiea, are among some of tlio effects. 
In many instances a sort of tobacco-cachcxia is developed, 
eharacterised by dyspepsia, piles, aneemia, chronic hca^-aehe, 
palpitation, &o. 

This use of yoo/pro«?g mischieious m an indirect way—it 
seriously interferes noth treatment when any acute disease breaks 
out, the patients being unable to give it up, as we have said 
before. 

The evil effects of gool are not confined to those who use it. 
If it had Wen so, we might have abstained fr(»n bringii^ to 
light such an unpleasant topic. But unfortunately it is imt so. 
The off-springs of mothers addicted to the use of goal are the ^ 
greatest sufiWers. Delicate, nervous, and cxtrettiely suseept^lc 
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of diseased indueiS^, tlie]f fire aJiweyv ftidekly raoir^'imdfeiy 
seldom eojoy health, geih^eli;^ silfRiring' teom eervotis diserdeie. 

In rienr, therefore, of the evil effects of tMs use of tohacee^ 
By our females, nmnifestingp^ in so many 'difierent ways in their 
own persons, and showing^ such dire consequences ha tlunr 
children, should we not rouse ourselves to^ne the nasty habit 
abolished ? We oti<>ht in the first place to jealously watch that 
the habit is not newly acquired by any member of the family, 
and in the next place we ought by all means in our power, by 
persuasion and remonstrance, to dissuade those who are already in 
the habit of iising it. 

We ought not to remain content because the. evil is not a very 
prevalent one. A t’cry prevalent one it is not, we are glad to 
admit. It is not every female member of a family that is ad* 
dieted to it, nor is it every family that lias one or more members so 
addicted. But judging from what we daily see, the practue 
though not universal, nor even general, is far from being on the 
decline. It threatens on the contrary to become a fusKion, so 
contagious is the influence of example, and so charming and so 
eianna?d with inevitable porif)dieity liecomes the jiabit of using a 
narcotic or any substance t hat exerts a jirofound influence upon 
the nervous svstem. Now that the evil is in the bud, it is just 
the time to nip it. 


ON CLINICAL instruction! 

In the Medicul Times and Qazette for June 10th and »0ib there is 
a translation of a most important Report ou Clinical Instruction 
in the German Lniversities,^ addressed to the Minister of 
Phblie Insrtmction by Prof. Wurtz, D6an of the PaeuRy of 
Medicine of Park. We learn from this Report in wliat high 
estimatioa clinical inskuction is held in Germany. ITie Ger* 
mans are, in fact, a curious people. ITiey are never satisfied 
with. doing things by halv(». Whatever they do, they div 
ihmughly and aadiattstively. They are students joar ejteeUeme: ^ 
Btfficnltics are nothing to them; they vanish before the magio 
J>f their indolniti^ energy and netrer-tiring ^rseveranee. 
Tbsy areenbtle to tbeiaat degree. They wiH di^e to ^ Ipwest - 
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i}«>pth of a question and they mil take a f^rvey of aQ tie sidesj 
bel'ore they will be satisfied of having solved it. All tfiuts 
tempt ns to say they are veritable Hindus with European eneigy 
and perseverance. , Look, what a thorough orgmiization they have 
to afford cliiiical instruction. They liavc understood the philoso]^ 
of it and they car|y it out admirably in practice. 

We cannot be too particular about clinical instruotiom We 
cannot too highly estimate its importance. It is only the .most 
superficial observer to whom it may seem unprofitable to the 
individual who is made the subject of the instruction. - There 
cannot be a graver mistake. The patient who supplies as it 
were the materials for the professor’s lecture profits largely by 
it, simply for this reason that wc endeavour to learn tliat most 
critically which we have to teach. There cannot be a better 
and a severer test of our knowledge, than being required to 
communicate that knowledge to others. We really extend our 
knowledge and we gain precision in it by the act of teaching. 
The teaelier, in fact, learns more than the student. The cliinc^l 
professor, who has to lecture upon a patient, cannot do so unless 
he is thoroughly acquainted with his case. In these days of 
the most exquisite instruments of physical diagnosis, whereby 
even the most hidden morbid processes are made patent to the 
Senses, ignorance and verbiage cannot take the place of know* 
ledge and fact. The Physician, therefore, who has to attend 
up(}n^v 4 i, patient and make him the subject of instruction to 
a^i^ents, mnst needs have made a clear diagnosis of his case, and 
if diagnosis is half the cure, the patient cannot but have derived 
ah immense advantage, w'hich he could not have done, had it 
not been for the fact of this clinical iustniction, ■ = 

Clinical instruction- is thus of real benefit to tlie patimtJ' 
Need We speak erf its lenefit to the soienee of therapeutics^ 
dthier words, to the whole human race. Without it, we 
edneeive, how the healing art could have advanced at aS. 

..ent 'it medicine would have bden where, mid what,% is. still 
quacks. Everyone would have kept Ms experiaiee 
and wliaterer value such experience might pex^ess would. 
been in him. The bed-side of the patient is to 
What tlie dissecting room is to anatomy, what 
V. Wto cheipistry, whht flier 0 ^^ is to 
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field and foresi to bolany sodbg^.' ^ Stodenla* oin ne^ Im 
idadd prae^&mn hj any fnnonnt of syetexnatie'^ leeinree ok- 
medteine.' ^hey mnetlie made familiar wii^ disease m the pa^eni^ 
and not with mere descriptions of thom in books or Icetav^; 
IFh'ey ahall have to treat living men with abnormal conditions, 
and not mere names of diseases. They must t||pron^hlv acquaint 
themselves with the natural history of diseases, or their uatoraV 
evolution in the order of time; and they must as th()rcra«|»hly be 
able to mark the modifications brong’ht about by the introduction 
of medioameuts in the system. It is by watching the progmss 
of disease at the bed-sido that they will a])preciatc the difiereiit 
phases assumed by the same disease according to the difl^renee 
of constitution, age, sex, seasons, and climates, and also according 
to the causes from which it has proceeded j—these different phai^ 
though apparently of the same disease, requiring different treat¬ 
ment. It is by watching disease at the bed-side that they will 
learn the value of symptoms—^how even the most trivial symp¬ 
toms may be the forerunner of the gravest deraugemenfe, and 
bow apparently the most formidable symptoms may be of qnito 
ti'ifting significance, being simply perversion of^ nerve-function, 
unaccompanied by any serious organic mischief. Tims it is |iy 
watching disease at the IxKl-side that the physician. will be 
to quiet unnecessary and groundless fears in some cases, and gif* 
timely warning to the patient in otliers. 

Such are a few of the advantages of studying disease at 
bed-side, or disease in itself as embodied in the qiatient. 
patient, therefore, is as much our instructor as the prerfmw 
hixns^, and we must for this reason, look up to him with fed« 
ings of gratitude no less thfm with feelings of kindness fbir his 
sufferings. We cannot too emphatically deprecate the; ^rude, 
almost brutal way, in which patients are generally treated in 
hofpit^ and dispensirles, a fact, which we have known to 
many sensitive persons from availing themselves of the advent 


such charities, though their circumstances do mot peimlt 
of paying for medical advice. .We have in many ingtanqf# 
actually struck by tbe Surgeon with the catbet^ 
not endure the brutal, ij|ai!|^. 
intwducing, ayiv^rmng,^ instrument ilgc|ig||f 
- .uiethi;?k.''^-Wo .riO' inany;,..in^itei^ 




known suffering's aggravated hundred-fold, diseases aotualljr 
rendered incurable, and even ultimately death hrbugiit about 
by rude handling of sensitive parts, and by the anxiely display¬ 
ed by the lecturer to satisfy every student. 

Uence, while we must not lose the opportunity of learning the 
most from our patients, we must not forget that we have to at¬ 
tend to the wanti» and sufferings of human beings with^he moH 
delicate organkation, rendered more delicate by morbific agencies, 
and not to mere machines out of order. We must not only learn 
to diagnose disc.ase and apply the right remedy, but we must 
learn to respect tiic feelings, and bear with the irritabilities 
of-our patients, lu fact, this latter qualification of unlimited 
patience and forbearance is often a valuable aid in diagnosis. 
To the hommopathic physician it is a first requisite. He can¬ 
not be too patient and industrious in collecting symptoms. He 
must not only attend to all that the patient himself has to 
narrate, but he must, guided by the light of pathogenesis, draw 
out airthe possible symptoms of his case. 

With these preliminary observations we now proceed to a con¬ 
sideration of the most efficient way in which clinic-al instruction 
may be impai-ted. Clinical instruction means demonstration ol* 
disease anti of the modifications it undergoes, or the course it runs, 
under treatment on the patient. l)isc‘ase is revealed by symp¬ 
toms, which are usually and very properly divided into subjective 
and objeeitive. 'Hie subjective symptoms are those abnormal 
states which are felt only by the ]>atient himself and therefore 
can only be described by him. These are the different varieties of 
sensations, ftnilings, and ideas; and are the utterances of the 
various paits of the nervous system heralding diseased action 
either in themselves or in other systems with which they are 
in immediate or sympathetic connection. The objective symp¬ 
toms are those abnormal states which do not come directly under 
the consciousness of the patient, but are the objects of his m; 
others' sense-organs. These are the actual physical alteratioBSS 
of the tissues and organs. In the case of the superficial tisa^ 


and organs, these objective symptoms become easy of apprehie^* 
irion, but in the cose of the deeper structures they require- to |)te 
v^ry.minutely studied in all their various relations; aa4,i%t^ 
. ^preat ipi^rity^ of them they rpqaire to be„ discovered.^ o! 
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of ingenious appliances and instruments. It is the dttty of the 
olinical professor to acquaint his students with the absolute 
and diffjrential value of symptoms, subjective and objective; 
to teach them the use of the instruments by which symptoms 
«3 discovered, or. the condition of internal organs explored. 

Clinical instruction must, of 0001 * 86 , lie essentially the same; 
hut the methods of imparting it are different in different insti¬ 
tutions. The examination of patients, in a hospital, may be 
conducted and the exposition or clinical lecture thereon deliver¬ 
ed, either in the ward, or in a separate lecture-room. Both 
these methods have tlisir advantages and disadvantages. By 
the former we avoid the inconvenience of talcing the patient from’ 
the ward to the lecture-room and of bringing him back again. 
This is n »i a i CiHv matter lor all patients. To many the &ct 
of renoval to and fro u likely to be attended with serious 
distarbauce. But while we avoid this inconvenience, we incur 
amt'ier; we .are oblig ‘d to subject the patient to examination 
bclbre his a-isicialc-? in the ward, which may have a morftl effect 
other than desirable. Tlie reverse is t!ic; ease with the other 
method. We oxainiue the palients alojuj but subject them to 
the inconvenicnoe «)f being* removed Irom their pfac^c in the ward. 
Prof. WurL/. thus deserribes the two methods, the first of wdiicU 
is in operation ut Berlin, (Jrcifswald, and other Prussian Univer* 
sities, and the second at Prague, ^demia, Wurzburg, and Munich : 


“Iwilldc irribewhaftiikos place at Berlin in the intern^ clinic of Prof. 
Frericha. The lecture i*? djlivcred from 11 to 12,150 stndouts boiuw assembled 
in a well-Ughtad theatre. soon as the Pi’ofe.'.w)r ciifceiy, a patient is brought 
in lying on his bad. The As3istant-Phy.sici.an road.s the histf>ry of the case 
as it has been made out by a preliiuinavy iuteiTogatioa ami examination, 
aud then ealla who jdac j thems.dvvis at the foot of the 

bed. The exploratiou of the various organs aac^a aummarv examination of 
the urine < 0*8 coninicnced, thn Prnfi'sser desiring th^. praticifendon to con^ 
duct it, directing and correcting them, and questioning jihera ua to thff 
nature of'thj symptoms and the mod? of treatment. Frequently he paeaea 
reaad graphic repressatations indicative of Che phases of the pulse and 
temparafcure. The demoaatratiou being exhausted, another bed with an** 
other patient is brought in, and the same exercises are conducted by two 
other pratisir'indjn. Ju this way three, four, or five patients may be 
examined in succession, and, so to say, passed under the eyes of the whole 
^audience; The studefile are also expected to attend the evening *viidt, 
which is made by the Assistant-Physidan. It- must be wdnutted that tlie 
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obligation to submit to ti {wolonged and some^iijtss a painful examiDatioai, 
and to be present during the development to wbi^ it gives rise,, may be> 
corns for many patients a source of iaconvenience kud anxiety. For tbif 
reason, without wishing to deny that this mode of instruction may have its 
advantages in certain sj>ecial cases, I do not think it should serve as a modd 
or a rule. It is, however, in favour with many Pi:*ofea8ors,. and does not 
give rise, as I was assured, to cocfiplaiats on the part of the patients. With 
regud to the latter, it must 1 m supp<Med that'their dwninant idea ia to get 
cured, and in this point of view the minute oxamination to whidu they are 
subjected is both a guarantee and a cuusolatiou. 

“ The method in (^jeration at Prague, Vienna, Munich, and Wtlrzburg 
resemblos that in force among ourselves. The examination of the patient 
takes place in the wards, eacli of the pmtidm\dm having cluirge of several 
beds l>uriug the visit they m'e allowed, uadt>r the control of the Professor,, 
to take part iu the cxpl«>ratiou of the organs, giving explanations as to die 
nature of the case, and ivuijiving the requisite elucidations. When neces¬ 
sary, they visit the patient a^aiii during the day, accompanied by the 
Assistant-Physician. The Professor frequently enters into extended 
developments, either at the foot of the bod or iu the middle of the ward 
surrounded by his pupils. This address corresjiouds to the clinical lectur# 
which is^'given with us iu the theatre after the visit.” 

Autopsy or post-mortem examination is an essential part of 
clinic.al instruction, inasmuch as it loads to the confirmation or 
rectification of* the din^^nosis made during* life. Post-mortem 
examination is to morbid anatomy, what dis.section is to normal 
anatomy. It is post-moi*tem examination which has not only 
brouglit preens ion to our knowledge criT disease but lias advanced 
that knowledge so rajiidly of late years. Post-piortcm examination 
should not be confined to a superficial examination of the organs 
and parts, but should include a diemical and nricroscopioal 
examination of the tissues and the morbid products or growths. 
In such higli importance is it held in 0ermany that the charge 
of conducting it devolves upon a different Professor, the Professor 
ifrf Pathological Anatom^, and not upon the Clinical PrctftMffior or 
his Assistants. Tiiese latter may be present at the autopsy^ 
hut it is the former who performs it in presence of iSx pupils 

with fldl the authority derived from a special coknpeteney and 
an elevated position.” This mode of instniction, as Prof. 
Wurtz justly observes, “has been the source of incontestable 
pre^fress accomplished by patholc^ical anatomy and histdiogy.” 

“ To become convinced of this,**’ conthniesli^ “ we have <m!y to «te soute^ 
kit nauea the Professors. Fkr forty yean Prot Bokitaasky has 
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«ondiioted tke antQpaies in the mortu&ry attached to the Vienna Hoipital ^ 
and where did VIrdiow aC(}tt}ve hia great anthority, if not in the dead 
honses, first of the WUttborg Si^pital, and then of the Berlin Charit61 
It is in these.*laboratcones of the dead’ that younger men, as Max Schplta 
at BeckUiditusea at Wdnborg, and Wagner at Loipaic, are Mlotrinj^ 
(he course pursued'With so mulch distinction by. thoir predecessors, and aW 
initiating their pupils in the knowiedgeM organic^^hauges, so often 
«ult to verify. The interveutioa of such masters secures for the practice of 
autoj^es guarantees of competence, exactitude, and impartiality.” 

There is another advantage from this separation of the duty 
of coaduotiiig autopsies from the clinic pro|)erly so colled. Thete 
is a natural anxiety on the part of the Clinical Professor to see 
his disagnoscs verified, and unless there be glaring contradictions 
offered by the post-morlem examination, there is danger of the 
exact morbid changes being overl<»oked, ignored, or misinter* 
preted, and other changes being sui>})Osc(l to exist which do not 
in reality exist. We do not say all this without the authority of 
facts. During our studentship we had instances of its exempli¬ 
fication. This danger of twisting and distortion of* facts is 
avoided by the practice obtaining in (Serraany. But while it 
has its advantages it has its disadvantages as well. The Pro¬ 
fessor of Pathology is placed in a v'ery delicate position in rela¬ 
tion to the Clinical Professor. Personal differences are likely 
to arise from difference of opinion, and may lead to hostility, 
which again Hiiiy react so as to endanger a correct examination 
being made. Besides, is it right to confide the examination of the 
body to any other than the Physician who Inis treated the patient ? 
Is the Professor of Pathology competent to appreciate the morbid 
changes without having been familiar with the symptoms by 
which they were revealed during life ? Is he competent to con- 
necl^ the symptoms with the exact changes of which they were bnt 
the vital'expressions ? And is it not sudh a connection that'is an 
essential element of clinical instruction, and which gixes all itp 
importance to post-mortem examinations ? 

“Theforoe of suoh objectlon8,”'sayT9 Prof. Warta,“«annot bedenied,an4yet 
they have not prevented most of the German Faculties adopting ^e nu^a 
of conducting the autopsies that has been described. Thdr wei|^t fs 
diminished first by the consideration that the greatest dinical improvemci^t 
of these later years have been due to indepeudebt discoveries in pfttholeigiettl 
^anatomy,aod also by tfie obligation which the tiliitunen ia under of fu^^ittg 
au account of the to thoFlpofesactt' who opens Ihe body». iBiese is wba^ 
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I myseilf observed at Berlin. A patient dies ip the dinic^ and body^v 
alter remaining sometime in the mortuaiy of the Pathological Inttitnte» 
is carried into a small theatre with the seats one above the other disposed 
in a semioircU. around the table. The Profetraor or, if he as prevent^, an 
Assistant-Physician proceeds to open the body, having been made aware of 
the direction in which his attention should be principally directed by the 
account of the history of the case and its diagnosis furnished him by the 
Clinical Professor. After placing aside any parts that may re ^uire a more 
attentive examination, the organs or patiiological productions are passed 
round to the students, in order that they may ih’st observe their general 
etrudburc and external appearance. In another room, esjjecially adapted 
for the purpose, the sitne parts are siib.nittc* ! to microscopical examination, 
the microscopes passing from one to another along a little railway. This 
iagauio .13 contrivaneJ, devised by Profesnr Virchow, renders po.^-able the 
examinatioa of a great number of specimens in a relatively brief space of 
timo, still allowing the Professor to furnish the necessary explanations 
concerning each.” 

“ I may make the general observation that this organization of the autopises 
not only o.Tjrs proebus rc-seurcss in a scientific point of view, but it gains 
in dig.iity. I w.i3 sSruck with the dsesney and claanliness that prevails in 
tho dotJ-iio-4S3 of the Vienna Hospital and other establishments of tha 
same kind, and it would scLun that the suitibleucs.^ of the dispositions that 
are ad iptsd must exert a favourable iuliuenca over the pupils th.nnselyes. 
In one of tho amplvtheatres of which I have spoken basins with cold water , 
and cloau towels are at the disp )sal of the Ktiidents who have been hand¬ 
ling tho spseiinms sent ronn l. Those are so arranged as to be, when 
covered by thair hinged lids, on a level with the desks at which the 
students take their notes, the supply of w.iter passing beneath the tables.” . 

What has been said above relates to the gxjneral or the medical 
and surofioal elinics. We now proceed to a consideration of the 
spoaial clinics which receive the most marked attention in Gcr* 
man;^. The Heading Art has, almost from its infancy, been 
divided into two main branches. Medicine and Surgery. we 

believe, is a distinction without a fundamental difibrence. The 
mechanical part of Surgery apart, it is difficnlt to dfaw the line 
between it and Medicine Proper. Surgery is, incur opinion, 
nothing but Operative Medicine. The principles, as based up(m 
vital and other laws geveniing organization, are common to 
both. Nevertheless we believe that the distinction that has been 
made, as necessitating a division of duties, has bean advantage¬ 
ous to tho development of medioal science. But the complexitlea 
of the healing art are too vast and too numerous, for /Idiia ^ 
^Ipalneral division of duties to suf&oe to do justioe tOothem. . .j^cnoa 
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the divisioii into Either specialities, such as the abnormalities 
of the reproductive functiofts constituting midwifery, the diseases 
of the teeth cjnstitutiug dentistry, and so on. While we are 
ready to admit the utility of sucli specializations iu the 
improvement of medical science, we must warn against n too 
exclusive devotion to them, to the neglect of the J’undamcnltil 
principles. The fact is, without a thorough grounding in these 
fundainenlals, it is impossible to advance any of the si’ccialitics. 
A mere ophthalmologist, a mere deriuntologist, a mere obstetri¬ 
cian, &c., arc not now looked u])oj» with favor. Again, wc must 
protest against the .splitting up of our art into too many special 
clinics. The clinics, for iustanco, for diseases of the skin, for 
syphilitic diseases, for epileptic and paralytic diseases, and such 
like, arc, in our opinion unnecessary and raiscliicvoiis refinements, 
calculated to divert and (listract the attention. We do not see 
any thing in them that <aills for sjjccial study. 

Unless this tendency to specialities be eliecked, tlicre would be 
no end of tiiem, so that every organ of the body might Inf claim 
to a special clinic. I'hose diseases, or disease of those organs, 
rniglit well be sei)arated into special elinies, winch recpiirc special 
Ifiiowlcdge and special skill, uiechanieal, optical, or other, for 
their treatment. On this view, midwifery inchiding diseases 
peculiar to women and children, ophllnilmologv, dentistry, and 
psychological medicine, ought to be justly recognized as subjects 
requiring special attention and study. All these s])ocialitics and 
some morc besides are well attended to in Germany. Wc all 
know what celebrity her ophthalmological clinics havo acquired 
throughout the world. For proof wo have only to mention tba 
names of some of the great masters of the speciality, sneh as Von 
GraFe, Jiiger, Arlt, &c., men who have given altogether a new 
impetus to the study, and who have created as it were rchoola of 
their own. Their lectures are eagerly sought after by disciples 
from all parts of tho world. 

From the great interest of the subject we arc tempted to 
quote Prof. Wnrtz's deseri])tion of the obstetrical clinic at 
Munich, which is under the direction of Prof. Hecker. The 
arrangement, as will be seen, is excellent, and,, if adopted in 
all hospitals, wouW? considerably reduce the mortality front 
puerpmddiseases. • - - , . 
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Iq it are received three categories of lyiiig-in who, lagr 

paying dearly, are entitled to special attention and secreay, those who pap 
the ordinary chaigea^ and those who are treated gmtaitonely. The estaH^iahr 
ment oomprises wards for pregnant women and for those who have be^ 
delivered, a theatre, a collection of preparations employed for instruotiOii, 
aoabtnet in which women are examined, an apartment for one of the 
aaaistaats, and a chapeL The wards into which the delivered women are 
admitted, do not contain more than six beds, of which two are usually 
4 hnpty. The building is, moreover, divided iuth three contiguous hut 
oompletely distinct portions. The middle one is occupied by all that 
relates to instruction and administration, wliile the two lateral divisions 
are for the woin“n under treatmoat. Bat ona of these divisions is kept 
constantly empty, although quite pre}>ared for the reception of patients 
when the other division has been for some time occupied. This alternate 
residence of the patients in these two lateral conijiartineuts allows of the 
completest cleansing of the one while the other is in use ; the two divisions 
being, moreover, completely separated by tlj“. central portion. Nothing 
■can give an idea of the cleanliness of these places, ami of the precautions 
which are taken to prevent the transmission of the germs of disease. No 
student engaged in the practice of dissection is admitted to the examination 
of the patients, and all those who have occasion to make exploi'ations in 
order, to ascertain the condition of the orgais or establish the diagnosis 
ajre obliged e.ach tims to wa.sh thoir hands in a solution of permanganate 
of potash.’’ , , , 

Besides the hospital clinics, there is in Germany, m the 
University Towns, a novel and almost useful iustitution where¬ 
by elmieal instruction is a(ri)rded in a way the most acceptable 
^ patients, at the same time tint it is most profitable to students 
or commencing practitioners. This is what they call polyclinic : 


" The object of the Polyclinic, or Town dinic, is the introduction of ad* 
vanced students or even young doctors into civil practice under the 
anthority and direction of an eminent professor, at the same time providing 
the patients with skilful and devoted attendance. Two methods are 
employed, the patients beic^ seen either at their own homes or themselves 
repairing to the consultation office, which is usually established in some spedai 
locality, and more rarely in a Hospital. The first is the tedeMory clinic 
and the second the ambulatory clinia In the former the patiwt luiviag 
demanded Medical attendance, a young praticurend visits him at hiihcuae, 
examines aud prescribes for him, and, in cases of great urgency, administers 
the first succour himself. But Iffic Assistant-Physician aiSp visited ih* 
patient with him or by himself, and next morning the Direol|br of tbe 
Polyclinic interrogates the student or young doctor, discuasing, audl 
necessary rectifyiug, the diagnosis and treatment. In serious can^ 
.^whm ^ers is any doubt he visits the patient liimseU.\i T^e.sueoi^iodiftg 
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& 7 S tlK ps^eat is> Rltei»l<id by the fratininnidy them viate i«gul&rl.r 
amtintted hiA to fbUow the projEnreae uf the diaeajse or the epnint 

of the eonvalesceoce. 1^' is no longer a mere esppreuticeehi^ but a 
commencenient of prractioa under the moat auspieioun Oonditkme both lor 
the patient and his attendant.’^ 


We cannot imaffine a better method of training praoldtionerf 
and of affording relief to suffering humanity* than this. And 
remembering the evdle of hospitalism,—the evils of crowding .the, 
sick under one roof, we cannot but earnestly wish that such a 
method were universal. 


A brief account of the -clinics of the Calcutta Medical College 
uill not he without interest. We have here the same division of 
the clinics, as indeed wherever there is a considerable hospital 
for such instruediion, namely general and special. The general 
being formed by medical and surgical cases, and the special 
by cases of eye-disease, &c. The specialities attended to 
in the Calcutta Medical College Hospital are ophthalmology, 
inid^vifery, and dentistry. The Professor of ophthalmology also 
lectures u])on and treats diseases of the ear, and the Professor of 
miffwifory lectures upon and treats diseases peculiar to women and 
children. 

For the general clinics wc have four wards for males, two 
medical and two surgical, and ah equal number for females'; eatih 
ward leaving 18 to 21 bods. We have two physicians for the 
medical and two surgeons for the surgical wards. Each physician 
or surgeon has thus two wards, with 30 to 48 bed#. ITie senior 
physician and the senior surgeon a]fe professors of Medicine and 
of Surgery respectively. The second physician and the second 
surgeon are professors of Materia Medica and of Anatomy respec¬ 
tively, and clinical professors properly so called. Clinical instruc¬ 
tion is of course afforded in all the wards^ but whenever clinical 
ledurei are delivered,, which we regret to say arc hut-seldom 
done, they are delivered by the second physician and second 
BtiTjgeon. Hm admission of cases in the general clinics takes 
place on alternate days, and the distribution of the cases to the 
stnden^ are made by the house-physician and the house-surgeon ,, 
en duty', ^i^rally the students on duty get cases admitted oix 
^the daya they are off-duty. Thus it will be s^n there is very little 
shonce ef teleetim of cases. Students on getting cases 
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take clijirge of them so long as they remain in hospital. They 
hav(j to take Uovva the previous history of .each patient, and to 
make a tlioroiigh examination of his case so as to come to a diag¬ 
nosis. Tliis ha has to submit to the physician or the surgeon, as 
the cas 3 may ba, at his next visit, who makes his OAvn examination 
of the case, and coiihrmi or corrects the diagnosis arrived at by 
the student. The*daily report of the case is taken and entered by 
the student in his case-hook, and read before the Professor at 
each morning visit, when lie comes to the bed of the patient. These 
daily reports consist of notes, taken twice a duy at least, of the 
progress of the cases, which include chemical and microscopical 
oxaminabions of the secretions, morbid discharges or products. In 
these examinations, we are sirry to say, the Rtudent docs not 
derive much assistance from oitluT the Proh’ssor or his assistants. 
The student has to conduct them under great difficulties, hardly 
having the advantage of a good inicroscojie and a sufficient 
clinical laboratory. The fact is, the oxaniinations are any thing 
but supcrfieial. 

The post-mortem examination is performed, generally in the 
presence of the Professor, by the cfniii'iru of the ])atient who 'has 
died, assisted If necessary by other st\idenls, all of whom are 
quired to attend. The arrangementsfor these examinations, we 
are sorry to say, are far from being what is desirable, there being 
jio miorosct)j)e or a chemical laboratory close by for immediate 
microscopical and chemical cxaniiuation if necessary. If absolute¬ 
ly Dccessarv, such examinations are not neglected, but they are 
made under considerable difliculties. 

AVith all thcs(‘ delects of the Calcutta Afcdical College clinics, 
which we have lelt it our duty to record, and which arc the result 
more of financial shortcomings, than of any negligence on the 
part of the ant horities.-frwith all those defects, we say, these clitiics 
have done the must valu ible service to the country. They have 
spread, throughout the length and the breadth of the laud, prac¬ 
titioners with more certain knowledge of disease, with inore 
rational methods of treatment, with intiiiitely greater skill in the 
most difficult, operations <m the human body, than was ever 
known, and for which wn cannot be too grateful to the Govern¬ 
ment, under whose auspices, the noble Institution has been 
established. , ^ 




. , WHOPPING pOUGH OB PEBTOSSIS* 

TramUii^d i)r. Kafka*a “ Homdopatkikcke Tkaraj^isJ* 

By Dr. Leopold Salker, M. D. 

We employ ipc<?, when the cramp of the glottis is long lasting, 
so that the children struggle during the fit, without beiDg ahl^ 
for a proportionally long time to catch theft breath; when f^e 
cough is dry, and the children vomit after every attack, bringing 
up however a little phlegm only j when a considerable amount of 
dyspnoea continues even after the fit is over, and when on the 
posterior lower part of the thorax sibilant rhonchi are heard. 
We prescribe this remedy in doses of 4j 6, 8 drops in half a 
tumbler of water and order according to the soverily of. the 
phenomena, 1, 2 tea-spoonful every 1, 2, 3 hours. 

We are in a position to characterize that remedy, when apj^ied 
under the above indications, as one whose action is as sure as it 
is prompt. 

Tart. Emet. we prescribe when, during the fit, large quantities 
of tenacious phlegm are coughed up and when nevertheless audible 
rhonchi are to be perceived.afterward.s$ when the children, after 
. tlie fit is over, are tormented by nausea with attempt to vomit, 
and actually they vomit anything they take in the shape of fowl. 
Application like the above. 

Veratr. is required by severe cramp of the glottis, jbriirgiiig 
the children near to s|fiuontion, while cold perspiration appears on 
the forehead and extremities; when the children grow weak and 
pale after the attack, or when, at the same time, fhere is an 
increase of the alvine dis.charges, give ample nourisliment. 

Should Veratr.f administered under these phenomena, not 
prove remedial, we recur to Lockes., the action of which, if genu¬ 
ine, manifests itself often in a very shor^ time, especially when 
there are, at the same time, remarkable weakness, repeated faint¬ 
ing fits, convulsions. 

If f^e fits appear with an extraordinary anxiety for sufTocation, 
end the ditldren after the fit arc sp exhausted that they are 
neat to fainting with trembling over the whole body; if there be 
at the'same tima.meteorism, .and the gas, accumulated within 
wie iniestihes. wg pld neitber escape by ruct-us nor by flatus, we 
r adminiist^ 3—4 drops in solution and rcp^t> the 
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dose eveiy t^o hours. This remedy is a less rc&ble one in 
yj^iooping cough, its action being only symptomatic, by sul^du- 
ittg the above complaints, without however having a direct indii* 
ence upon the nature of the coughing fits themselves. 

The cyanotic form of the whooping cough is very dangerous^ 
its course being liable to develope bronchitis capillaris, broncKo* 
pi^eumonia, and acrtte oedema of the lungs. 

Ofbm it occurs that the cyanosis, consequent upon the long 
lasting cramp of the glottis, grows veiy extensive. So that Ibe 
children after having overcome the fit, show oedematons swell¬ 
ing in the face, e8|>ecially around the eyes and lips, on the upper 
or lower extremities. In such a case we prescribe: for oedema in 
the &ce Kali carh. 6 . in solution every t —4 hours a dose; for 
oedema on the extremities, 8 also in solution every 2—4 

hours. The application of these remedies is however not so 
urgent, because the oedema usually disappears spontaneously, with 
tiie decrease of the numbers of the attacks and their taking a 
form. These remedies have besides, according to dnr 
d^rience, no pronounced influence upon the whooping cough, 
whdefore it is advisable, in order not to lose precious time, to 
prefer the continuation of one of the above named appropriate , 
remedies, should even the cedematous state not so readily 
subside. 

3hould there appear, during and after the fits of whooping 
cough, distinct signs of collapse ; should tl^ children, mostly of 
a delicate make and a weak and sickly constitution, afbinr 
the fit, shew signs of exhaustion and ansemia, while there is an 
evident expression of anxiety and restlessness about thmn long 
before any attack occurs; if there be cold pmpiration on the fore¬ 
head and extremities dumng the attack, while albd ibe satm 
'(in these cases seldmn attaining the intensity as in the fortaer 
'diet) is over, coldnens of the extremities continuesV'the'^iibelm 
bemg fuxdcen, the pulse accelerated and wekki thirst 'jiitcreas^^' 
^ be et the same time mdoh perspiration' d[ur||^" the 
■ fre^i^ sleep of the children, '^they are, on a^vtnking, ^ 
diipoeed to cry; their appetite much reduced, while the intm^^^ 
excretions are increased; if their muscular powet is considei^bLy 
weakened, so that little ones want to be carried abbut/'isd^ 
^those oomld already walk prefer to lie dowiai^ 
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ocu;npteiie iadifibrence towards tHeir play-tliings—tJnen we tkaf^e 
ia £aii Ar 0 enico$um 3. (solatio fowleri) a very reliable and rapid 
remedy, which not only reduces the attacks, hut acts most 
favorably upon the total group of the phenomena. We tuaWdly 
prescribe this drug in 4—8 drops mixed with half a pint of vf%ii0t, 
of which 1 —8 tea-spoonful to be taken every^ 2 —4- hours. 

dim 3. is also, for such a group of symptoms, a valwble 
remedy, which we preferably employ, when the signs of nervotm 
erethism are prominently connected with those of weakness j 
we must however confess that its action upon the diminution 
of the fits is rather questionable to us. In order to meet the ease 
in all directions we tried, in such a status morbi ckininuM 
eo 9 um 3 ., and the result completely satisfied our expecfn^pna* 
As this drug preserves its bitter taste even in the third tritura¬ 
tion, so that children might refuse taking it, we suspend 67 —lO 
grains of the same in half a pint of water and order that 
tea-spoonful of this solution, after liaving been well shaken, be 
taken evmy 8 Lours. 

The above group of symptoms might remind tts also of 
phosphor 3 ., especially when there is difficulty in^ hawking up the 
phlegm when there is painless diarrhoea and when tlie signs of anm- 
mia and weakness are eminently developed. Dc«e in solution 
1—-ii tea-spoonful from 1—Si —3 hours. 

And here we cannot omit to remark that, especially at this 
stage of the disease, it is of the utmost im^rtance to the 
physician to examine minutely and often the lime patient; for 
often all nuy^ remedies, in spite of their supenority, are of no avail, 
there being a gradual development of tuberculosis going wi in 
the lungs, the bronchial or mescntric g^iands, which might ta& 
our best efforts. 

Hi© cQviplicaiion 9 form a most importhnt subject in the treat- 
ment of whooping coug^, they occur fw most port iu the 
catMFrhal and eonvnlsive stage, and it is veiy neeessary that wr 
keep a ateady eye upon them daring the whole ooutse of theac 
Stages. 

10 a the tmtarrhal stage we have often to meet bronchia or*' 
bnmoho-pneumoni^ while in the convulsive stage, especially when 
of a eyaSlotic form, bron^o<*pneumonia is the most common 
ooxBjfdieatioiiu 




Fever, asthma, and contimial eoughiog even a^er the ectnvolsi^ 
fit is over, indieate the furmation of a new morbidproeesSb .Am'.; 
exact examinatkm will then soon tell what we are about, a&d 
we shall as a rule, have to rticur to tlrnt mode of treatment givam 
under the head of bronchitis. 

In the cyanotic fojm of the convulsive stage we shall have often ' 
to deal with capillary bronchitis, seldoiner with pulmonary oedema, 
and we refer our readers to the respective citapters with regard tO- 
the treatment to be jmrsued. 

In the hyperaemic form of the convulsive stage (seldomer in the 
cyanotic form) we often meet with hleedingit from the eyes, ears, 
nose, sometimes even from the lungs, as a consequence of stagna¬ 
tion of the bhKxl in severe attacks. 

Bleedings from the eyes and ears are of no great impcwtance, 
and, as a rule, spontaneously cease soon after the fit is over; in 
epistaxis, when severe, we try cold applications to the forehead and 
neck, or compression of the vena front*ilis, should this not be 
sufficient,' we administer internally Arn. 3, or Brt/on. 3., Bellad. 3, 
or Marc, 3 j in obstinate cases Croc. 3, or China 3. 

Till now we have, by the aid of the above remedies, been able 
to spare our patients the application of M. Belloc’s instrument. 

In bleeding from the lungs it w'ould l>e most unwise to recur to- 
cold water applications on the chest, because they might easily, 
dangerously aggravate the fits. It is therefore more advisable 
to use at once internal remedies, Phosph. Acid —1, 

Am, S, or China 3 will in the nvost part of cases suffice to arrest 
the hsemorrhage. 

The involuntary emission of stool and urine, liable to occur in 
bH forms of the convulsive stage, is a simple conseqnenee of the 
seVerc shock during tlie fits; with them, these accom|iiamyinjg 
disagreeable sjTUptoms diiappeaf of themselves. 

Of more importanee is the occurrence hernia, amon|^h 
trhidi the* inguinal hernia is more fr^uent than the. 

The timdy judicious use of the truss is heore oU-imiwrtei... V - 

Prolapsus of the rectum is to be attended to as ofk^v.ae'''it 


oeours. 


A common complication during the convukive stage, and 
(■ dally in the hypercemic form, omi^sequent upon iifriiataoii-fof;’^^ ^ 
:j|gsdn> or from refiex action, is the pecumnee of general 
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They t^emi^ves in theelonidopm^ andg^iow or^oNi 

tohio, begiaxiing withatiffttesB of the limbs and exiding wil^ opia- 
thotonus or evhn eclampsy. We have already, when speaki^ about 
the adection of the rem^iea, pointed to these foims and add only, 
that in a case of insiidiciency of the above remedies, we preseribe 
with predilection Iffu. d, in clonic cramps, and ^yo»c, S, or S^at^. 
8 in tunic ones. 

Convulsions in the c}'anotic form of whooping oouj^ require 
the application of Jpeeae. 8, or Laches. 6. 

Of importance is also the state of sopor; if the same continues 
for a proportionally long time and does not subside on the admi¬ 
nistration of opium^ there is danger of apoplexy, especially in 
cases accompanied by intensive cerebral hyi>ersemia. We advise 
under these cirumstances to use Glono 'm G in solution. 

Apoplexy during the whooping cough fit is a great rarity.. 
Nevertheless it is incumbent upon us (o be familiarized with this 
sort of phenomena. Derangements of the sensorium, total or 
partial paralysis, stammering or totally suspended speech,* stupid 
look, point to this form of disease, against which we can recom- 
mend as very efficacious remedies, Bellad. 3, Arn. 3, Lack, 6 and 
t)occu,l. 3. * 

As seldom is the oeeurrenee of Meningitis; its premonitory 
signs are convulsions and vomiting with all the eontinual pheno¬ 
mena of cerebral liyperasmia. If to this are associated conti¬ 
nual delirium, stifiiicss of the neck and obstinate constipation, 
while the vomiting is uninterruptedly continuing, We may, with a 
great amount of probability, diagnose a case of Meningitis, we 
order in such a case cold applications and prescribe^ according to 
the predominant symptoms: Aeon. 8, Bellad. 3, Byoec. 3 or 
Strum. 3. , 

The seqtielm of whooping cough are o1^ too great importance 
to ]be passed over \vith jrilence. 

C^ddren^iyha have suffered much during the congestive form of 
whooping cough from convulsimis or sopor are apt, at tlic time 
^h^ the original disease approaches its termination, to be affhet- 
ed with sqn^ing, vomiting, whereby they become more or less 

from persistent constipation, and one or 
partially or completely paralyzed, the 
eppears^ennken, the neck gets stiff and the pulse i^ards 
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below its normality. Under such oircumstanees, we mfiyi. 
t«derable decree of certainty dispose Hgdrocephalm aeutns, «i^» 
should the serous exudation into the ventricles be copious and the, 

children for themselves much reduced in force, or should there be 

. ■ % 

suspicion of an existing tuberculosis basillaris, our hopes of ef^t- 
ing a cure would |^e very small indeed. 

For children of a good constitution, whose forces are at the 
same time not yet worn out, we prescribe often with the 
most satisfactory results, Bellad. 3, Brgon. 3, 3{ere. 3, HilU^ 
bof. 3, or Siilph. G. Tn very obstinate eases Ars. —3—6—30 has 
often proved of good service. 

A somewhat oftencr occurring sequel is tuberculosis of the 
bronchial or mesentric glands. Wc meet this form of s^uelss 
often in ill-constituted, much reduced children, whose whooping 
generally takes the antemic form. Repeated attacks of fever, a 
continual, dry, spasmodic cough, night-sweats, emaciation with 
steadily increasing weakness, point to the aifection of the bron¬ 
chial glands; while we diagnose tuberculosis of the mesentric 
glands from the existence of obstinate diarrhoea, accompanied by 
a tympanitic abdomen, general emaciation and daily fever. 

In affections of the bronchial glands, vre often employ with 
permanent, but as often with only transient benefit, Ol.jecor. aselli, 
a tea-spoonful morning and evening. Should this remedy not 
prove efficacious enough to complete a cure, we may expect 
good results from the administration of Culc. Carb. 6—30 or 
from Salph, 6—30, or from lod. 6—30, or finally from PJtosph. 
fl—80. 

In affections of the mesentric glands we prescribe Phospk. 
8—-30, Calc. Carh. 6 —W or Jrs. 6—30. A judiciously select^, 
nutritions diet, and the employment of a pure country atr will 
here be required coujoiiftly with the above remedies in or^r ip 
master this morbid affection, so eminently^mical to ^^dhood. 

Pulmonary tuberediosis is idso one cf the common sequelie ^ 
whooping cough; its diagnosis and treatment sludl be tseat^ 
of in the respective chapters. 

Afiber the anemic form of whooping cough it is not uncoinmtm 
to observe tiie development of lakei or maramva. 
febrile rigns, without ever being sevei^y molested by the ebiqi^ 
’ the children grow,from day to day weaker, paler, imd. more ieiniisr 
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Giate4i not l^ing able to recover tbeijr etreng^, 1!3»ere is no eql* 
liquative sweat^jao diairhcea. ilie only cause of tbis d^geroua 
a^ection Is ait obstinate gastric catarrh, in consequenOe of which 
the children do not take any, or take only such nourishment as Is not 
nutricioUS at all or at least only little so. In such cases we reco^ 
to the methodic administration of Ars. 6—80, commencing .for 
example with the sixth dilation morning anil eveningi or also 
three tim^ a day, and. descending the scale of dilations one by one 
every four days, till the nutrition lias been restored. It is a matter 
of course that we have at the same time to conform the dietetic 
and hygienic rules to the reqnirements of such patients. Should 
An. have been administered without visible benefit, for 10— 
days, we prescribe Sep. 6—80 or China. 6—30 in the same 
methodic way. Sometimes .the methodic administration of 
(Quinine, commencing at the 3rd trituration will prove useM. 

The' most common of all scqul® is emph^eemaf and with 
it, bronchial catarrh; for its diagnosis and treatment we 
refer the reader to the chapter on pulmonary diseases. • With 
regard to the bronchiectasy, a more seldom sequel of whoop¬ 
ing cough, we recommend a similar reference to the respectiva 
_ Qhai)ter. * 

The question as to prophylactics at the time of an epidemic, has 
as yet been negatively answered by practitioners. School-rooms, 
play and recreation halls are commonly the places where the 
disease is communicated. It w'ould therefore be much better to 
let children affected with whooping cough out of school. Person¬ 
al gatherings and meetings of children represent however a small 
fraction only of the cause of the contagion. This is most likely owing 
to the contagious matter suspended in the air. It is with whoop^ 
mg cough as with other epidemics. One separates the healthy 
children from the diseased ones, that is, ^ey are personally kept 
aloof f^tU eacb other; are they therefore re^y separated? By 
no mea^. They ai» abounded by, and breatiie the same tur cmi- 
tagioh f we paay reasonably expect from such a measure cim 
therefore be of a relative merit onlj'. 

A much more re^isonable means of preventing the occurrence )o€ 
whooping^^Ugh is ^ careful avoidance of all those causes sif|i.i(^ 
ate bnng'lifj^ ^ti^h, as exposure to moisjture, wfridfi 

C^dr^ should therefore dmng aii . ^d^ie 
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be clothed in accordance with the requirements of the season j 
care should be taken that the temperature of the room be always 
of an equable standard, and they should only be sent for an airing, 
on warm days, when there is neither wind, nor fog, and to places 
where they are not exposed to dust. 

Daring the convulsive stage we have before all to be attentive 
with regard to the fits. Little children must be immediately 
raised and kepf^in an erect position, in order to facilitate the ex¬ 
pectoration of phlegm, or the throwing out of vomited matter. 
Phlegm retained in the fauces has to be extracted by means of the 
finger introduced into the mouth. Elderly children, as a rule, 
do not require this kind of assistance, for they know to help 
themselves.. If. respiration be checked, a few strokes applied to 
the back will often proA’^e sufficient to free the child of its embar¬ 
rassment ; or one besprinkles the face of the child with cold water 
which should always bo kept ready. If there is danger of suffoca¬ 
tion, the child becoming intensely livid and unconscious, 
with eyes protruding from their orbits, artificial respiration, fric¬ 
tion of the extremities with a soft brush, application of vine¬ 
gar to the temples, are usually the means employed, or the child 
is carried out to a current of air, or some irritant is applied (.0 
the skin, as spiritus sinnpis, &c. 

The strict observations in the dietric rales are in no stage of 
whooping cough of more importance, than in the convulsive stage; 
the same being materially influenced by the mode of the paiient/s 
living. Before all, existing causes of ai;y kind are to be guarded 
against and to this class belongs: crying, laughing, running, 
jumping, overheating, fright .and auger; then diflerent other 
circumstances, referring directly to the excitation of tlie bronchial 
tubes, as cold drink, cold air, smoke, acid or oversalted food, too 
hasty swallowing of thq,food in gieneral, and finally the sight of a 
fit in another child.' The task of education must be performed 
with the greatest care, so as not to infringe these rules, so 
extremely important to the ehild^s welfare; parents have ^ bM 
oases to give up their sehool-iiia.steriiig methods, exchanging them 
with a system of indulgence and leniency, in order to avoid all occa¬ 
sions, which might put the little patients to anger and exeitement. 

Children in the convulsive stage whose appetite is tobdly 
ing, require j^riicidar attention from the part of the physciafi/in* 
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order to ascertain, if there are no fehrile symptoms in the evening 
or night hours. Enquiries have to be ma^ about the ebildren's 
state and conduct at night time; if they are not growing hot, if 
they are thirsty more than uanally, if their cheeks are flushed, if 
they are restless when asleep, if they are beut to throw off their cover, 
or not; should we be led to suspect any nightly, febrile state, we 
shall Imve to institute exact and repeated esdlminations at every 
visit. Commonly we find an intense degree of bronchitis or of 
acute gastric catarrh, in ana'mic and much reduced individuals, 
the iK)ssibilit y of on approaching tul>er<*.nlosis must be tiiougbt of. 
Such children are not to be cjompelled to eat; their nourishment 
should rather be light, such as weak, slightly salted soups, milk, &c., 
while the detectefl atfeotion is to bo ttvated according to what has 
been said above about this subject; as soon as the fever is subdued, 
we give them, in small quantities, wanned soda-water to drink. 

Many practitioners arc in the habit of sending their little patients, 
when in the convulsive stage, up file country, or for a change 
of air uudov the expectation that the course of the whooping 
cough will be .shortened by such a pnK*eeding. There is certainly 
sonjc good in this measure, iiuismuch as the children are carried 
•beyfmd the epidemic region, in consequeuoe of which the continu¬ 
ation of the ailcction may be deyirivod of many, jMwhaps very 
important, morbific* elements. We fei!l however bound sincerely 
to declare that up to this time we have not had occasion to recur 
to this measure, having for the most part seen the whole process 
of the whooping cough terminating within 4—6 weeks under our 
treatment. 

We, however, send our patients for a, change of air q/ier 
the whooping cough is subdued, when they remain anaemic and re¬ 
duced in force, or when there are visible signs of marasmus. Under 
sneb cirenmstanues, pure country air, a yjourishing diet, moving 
aljoiit, when the weather is favourable, Avith other children, &c., 
will usually do best for them. If this alone will not suffice, wc ad- 
ministeiN Qui%iH& 1, or in predominant ansemia, ferrum metaL 1, 
two or ^ree times daily. 
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Report on the Drainage and Comervancg of Calcutta. By David 

B. Smith, M. D., Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal. 

Wb sincerely thank Dr. Smith for this* valuable and exhaustive 
Report, though we do not agree with him in the main conclu¬ 
sions he has arrived at. The fact is, his own opinions have 
undergone considerable change. While editor of the Indian 
Medical Gazette lie was strongly opposed to the Drainage 
Scheme of Mr. Clark; and now we are surprized to find liim 
as strong an advt)cate. We do not think he has done so on 
sufficient grounds. 

The Report begins with a description of the present and past 
condition of Calcutta, and of the system now in force for the 
disposal of the night soil of the City. The various schemes 
which have at different times been proposed as alterations and 
improvements of the present system, are then passed in review, 
togethei with their probable effects in a sanitary point of view. 
Dr. Smith finally offers his own suggestions on the subject. 

The following is Dr. Smith’s description of Calcutta, which, 
we are sorry to'say, is only too true :— * * 

It is beyond contriidiction that the present conditioa of Calcutta is highly 
unsatisfactory, and is a reasonable cause of alunn to the Sanatarian. I write 
advisedly when I assort that, for flagrant nuisances,—stagnation of the 
filth,—vast accumulations (xf cxcremcutal matter,—vegetable and animal 
decay and putridity,—foul effluvia from open drains,—sickening odours 
gauerally,—sewage conlaraiuntion of air, water, and soil,—impurity of 
drinking water,--'horrible defilements of every sort,—inefficient scaveng- 
ing,—want of pro])or dr.ain.age,—and general Sanitary mni-admiuistration,— 
Calcutta will comi>ete with any (»thev (.ity at Home or abroad. 

It is scarcely possible that it could, as I'egai'ds conservancy arrangements, 
l»e more ill-reguIated than it is at the present time. It in one vast field 
of general uncleaulineas. 'Aie preventible circumstances which endanger 
public health and pi'uinotc the ravages of disease and deatli are widespread. 
Almost every un-hygienic condition that can be conceived as affecting the 
p^irity of the elements around ns is in full play. No one who has not 
carefully visited the different quarters of the town can have any idea of the 
abundance or intensitv of the mortific influences that surround the dwell- 
ings of all classes of the community. 

Dr. Smith next considers the different schemes of djwinBg^ 
t And conservauoy which Imre at diflerent times been, propeped* 
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as improvements of the system obtaining in Calcutta. These he 
very properly dindes into two classes—1. Schemes of draina^ 
properly so called, or the water-carriage system of conservancy, 
and £. Schemes for separate and dry-earth conservancy. 

The drainage schemes are, it seems, resolvable into three 
prominent systems, which have been called respectively the 
**joint system ** \X\e ” separate system,'^ and the “ system.** 
In the first or the system, all sewage from houses, out¬ 
houses, stables, &c., is carried off along with rain-fall and sub-soil 
water; in the second or the separate, sewage proper is carried off 
by one set of pipes, every thing else by another; in the third or 
mixed, the whole of tlui scwijge with a portion of the rain-fall 
are carried together, the remainder of the rain-fall being convey¬ 
ed by itself into natural channels. 

It seems that a.ltog*cthcr we have had throe notable schemes pro¬ 
posed for Calcutta, belonging to the first chiss. The first ot these 
schemes was that submitted by Captain Thompson in 1837 
to the Fever Hospital Comm it tee, but which does not seem to have 
nu.‘t Avith any attention. The second was a more comf^lete 
scliame brought forward about the same lime by Captain (after- 
■ V'ftrds Major-General) Forbes, in which it was proposed to have 
a winal from one end of the town to the other, rnnuing north and 
south. It is very fortunate, as Dr. Smith says, that this scheme 
wius not carried out, inasmuch as it is more than questionable if 
a canal through the tOAvn would have added to its salubrity. 

The third Drainage Scheme is the eelebraloif one of Mr. 
Clark, which is now in course of execution at u cost far exceed¬ 
ing the original estimate. As there is a fierce division of opinion 
on the merits of this Scheme, we give an outline of it, for the 
information of our readers, in the words of Dr. Smith: 

The system is, throughout, one of under-fround covered drainage, 
arlapted to the whole extent of the town, n(»t only as it is, but as it inay be 
in the future. 

Five deep receiving sewers will extend from west to east in conveying 
lines from the liver to the direction of the Circular Road, tvery portion 
of the entire area the town will be within 1,000 feet of one of these 
sewx^rs. With them will ctanraunicate the main drains throughout the city, 
and continuous with these agaiu will be the wlmle system of minor collate¬ 
ral and capillary sewemT The branch drains leading directly from houses 
premises will liereafter have to be fumislied by proprietors thcmselvrii. 
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The whole drainage efstem will oon^geto the eastward, end ilwaK^ 
the entire sewage of the town will Ih‘ cmiveyed, by a laxga uiuler-groucitd 
Bewer, to silt-pits at Palmer’s Bridge, whence, dnring the period of the dry 
weather, it will be j)tutipcd up, six feet, by ateam i)ower, into a high level 
covered sewer extending to T^n^ra, on the western border of the Suit Lake 
area, where the outfall of the syatem is to be found. 

' The surface draiua|te of the roads will be provided for by a system of 
Mirface drains, gully-pits, and pipings. Tlie sewers will idl be furuiahed 
with num-entrauces to allow of their inspeotion and repair, and the five 
largo main sewers will be further provided with amuigemeuts for fludiiug 
from the river. The oiitbUl will be a miMunt one, the level of the Salt 
Lake being from (5 to 10 feet bjlow tliat of the surface of Calcutta, and the 
natural slo[x» beiug to the east. The fall is 14 feet in a distance of 4 miles. 
Any outfall into the Hoogbly must have been intennitt&nt, inaamueh as 
the average level of the surface of Calcutta is not more than 3 feet above, 
and a largo portion of it below the average level of tlie high-water spring 
tides. The original outfall selected was at the etid of the Baliagluitii Canal, 
near the Circular Koad, as above stated; however, it is now at Tengi'a 
Creek, distant about two uiilos from the Circular Koad, where the height 
of Kie high level sewer is 0 foot, width o fijet, inclination 1 in 30<). The 
surface if tho w'^ater in wliieh tlie lilgh level sttwer discharges must not 
exceed 12 feet above datum (datum being zero of the Kiver tide gauge at 
Kid’s old Dock). 

All the di-aius.of tlie system will, it is said, have sueJj an inclination as tp 
ensure their being kept clear of all deposits. 'I’liey will be laid at sufficient 
depth from the surface for tlie carrying out of »iib-soil draovige. Their 
capacity is such as to warrant their carrying away the water of all ordinaiy 
storms; the quantity of rain-fall proviik-d for beiug one fourth of an inch 
per hour, or six inches in 24 hours (only on two occasions diuing nineteen 
years has tlie fall ajiproximated to tliat quantity). 

The amount of drainage provideil for per head is 30 gallons/wr diem, of 
which one-fifth will lie sewage. All the inlets of the drains will be trap¬ 
ped so as to prevmit the escaiie of noxious gases, and precautions will be 
taken for the proper ventilation of the entii-e system of sewers. During 
the rainy season, aud at time of storms, each sewer will Itave a storm 
outlet, both into the river and into the Baliaghatta Cut and the Oireiijar 
Canal. * 

There will also lie self-acting sluices at the river months of the so as 

to prevent tho iugress of thlal water except when it may he .nquired 
"ierpurposes of “scour.” 

Intimately blended with this drainage system is the great Calcutta wi^;^ 
scheme, now iu jirooess of completion. The one may almost be said tc^vbo 
dependent on the other. 

Tlie proposed maximum water-supply for the town is 12 i^ion gs^lbns 
jw diem. To tliis will be added the subsoil drainage of (Sie olty, ^ 

• taken fsoin ihs -river {or seonruig pajp 080 S,-the rainfolli ^d ^ vlhicdit^'O^ 
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the Digh't^oU of ^ town. The entire quantity provided for in the drain* 
ago works is eciuol to S4 niilliou gallons per dmn, or one miHinn galloui 
per hour. 

Dnriag the dry season the entire drainage will be raised by pumping 
and discharged through the high level sewer. During the season <rf the 
raius the water will rise to the level of the water iu the caual whoro it will 
flow off by gravitation. Its oidy outlet at the time o|^ high-vrater will bd in 
the diioction of tliu Circular Oauah which may be said to be the nattirai 
outfall : but at the ebb-tide every possible outlet will be made use of ea 
ohanuels of dischoi'ge into the river." 

Such is the scheme which Dr. Smith, while editor of the Indian 
Mediral Qazetfe, unspariufgly coudcinnwl as a “ gfijj^ntic hnmbtqg/' 
but wliicb, after bavin"’ “ carefully ^-one over all that has been 
written on the 8u]>jcet, all pleading for and a^?ainst, and ipore 
particularly the adverse? criticisms of its minutest details/' hetiow 
pronounces “ to have stood irelf a^iust the severe criticism whioh 
luus been directed ajgainst it by those with whom it does not findi 
acceptance.” We must adrail that Dr. Smith has very fairly and 
impartially discussed the whole question. He has cocisidered 
in detail all the possible disudvantatges of Mr. Clark's scheme, 
and weij^Uinjg the mlvantajges ajyaiust tliom, lie seems to think 
• tlint the advantages g'roatly prej)oiidei‘ate. We, propose to show 
that thc 3 ^ do not, and i'or this we g’o ovit first the disadvantages 
very nearly in Dr. Smith’s (»wu w««ds;— 

1. The tirst serious disadvantage of the scheme is the 
expenditure. Not only has the expenditure upon a portion of 
the c,*ou tern plated works already far oiitstnp]»ed the original 
estimate, but there is no knowing yet as to how much move 
will be required to complete them. Jt is all very good to say 
that no amount ought to be spared for the preservation of 
health and the saving of life, but still there is a limit beyond 
which we cannot, and therefore ought ik 4 to go. 

2. The second disadvantage is that which is the neoessmry 
resnlt of all hydraulic systems of sevrerage. Tlie system 
of pijies will be the reservoirs of the most ofleusive gi|gc» 
that would inevitably result from the decomposition of 
tJte sewage within them; they will fail from wear and tear, aiid, 
they may sink in places; their jarrfect ventilation, though' an 

necessity, will prove a ve^ difficult a&ir, and t^re is 
no knowing the trouble which the sUt^ts tmd the. ioutxiall .may 
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wcasioii. Mr. Clark lias himself admitted that "of course 
the sewaffc water daring the dry mouths would he offensive.^' 
It will bo very didbuilt, if at all satisfactorily practicable, 
to prevent aecumulntions of silt in the se\vei*s, silt-pits, and 
the out-fall, and wherever such aceumulatious will take jdace, 
they will give rise to putrefswdive decomposition. Already 
the clearing away^ of acciiinulutious has proved exceedingly 
olloiisive at ICntally, and they must necessarily prove the same 
thing at Tt*ugra. 

3. It is an under-ground arwl covered system in ('’aleutta, hut 
from Tengra creek sti'aight on to the southward of Rajas khal it 
is an open basin, £0 feet in width and 8,n(t0 feet in length. Ilio 
sewage here will have to he cleared or stirred up by dredging 
apparatus and wliat oH’ence this njight not givi' to the ncighhour- 
ing pei>ple, and wJieii favored hy wind, to the good iH*ople of 
(hiluutta itself. 


4. Tlie fourth most serious disadvantage is the disposal of 
the sh)rm-wuters. “ They are to escape by every available outlet 
into the river and into the canals,^^ and hy tr.'i[)ped openings 
up over the streets. This ivill certainly save the sewers, but 
then—will it m^t }a)llute the river and tlu* canals, and the atmos- ' 
phere of the whole city ? It has been urged by Mr. Clark that 
the storm-water will, hy their large volume, so dilute the sewage 
in the sewers, that their esea[»e from them will not sensibly pollute 
the water <»f the river and the canals, and consequently cannot be 
materially injurious. 'Jlic whole of the contents of the sewers 
will be mixed up Aviih the storni-walci*s, and the resulting mix¬ 
ture will not, we are afraid, he a very diluted thing after alt. But 
oven if the sewage held in solution or suspension in the stonn- 
waters were infinilesiinal, wc do not believe that contamination 
with them of rivers and fiinals would be innocuous. Indefinite 
dilution with water,” says Dr. Smith, " will not destroy septic poi¬ 
sons, and lie would be an over-confident man who would assert that 
he could determine ilte point of dilution at which all danger ceases. 
Modern experiences tend to establish the belief that foecal matter, 
although diluted to a vast degree, may be productive of the inost 
disastrous residts.”—" The truth is, if there is any danger in 
the storm-waters, it is a danger which will be binad-east,” from 
tlieir overflow, < 
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5. The Hfth disadvantage arises from tlie inferiority of liquid 
sewage to solid excreta in their natural state. This objection 
we are ready to uraive ou the ground tliat the matter is as yet 
quite unsettled. 

6. The sixth disadvantage i.s a serious one. The fluid sewage 
will liave to be spread over 55 miles of main irrigating channels, 
and 90 miles of narrower cuts. Will the* hypothesis of Dr. 
Macrae hold that the soil will aljsorb tlie whole of this al^^mimiw 
tion and not allow the offensive gases resulting therefrom to bo 
wafted beyond the limits of the Lake-area ? 

7. The seventh disadvantage arises from the flotaling of the 
reclaimed area which will be inevitable, on-Mr. Clark’s own ad¬ 
mission, during the rainy season. “ If evils existed before,^' says 
Dr. Smith, there will be a flood of them.^^ 

8. The evils of the drainage .scheme will be aggravated hun¬ 
dred-fold, if, as it is pr(»poscd, all the sweepings of the city 
w^ere to be taken to the Salt Lake area with the sewage. 
According to (jeneral Beadle, it is doubtful ‘Svhether the cxcro- 
mentation is half so unhealthy as the vegetable washing and 
garbage, the cook-room, stable and bazar refuse, the li(pii<l matter 

•from tanneries and fish-raarkets, and other putrid filth.” “I 
cannot believe,says Dr. Smith, that all the abominable sw’ccp- 
ings of Calcutta could be deposited within two or three miles 
of it^ eastern boundary (on land liable by eluince to be flooded) 
without ere long creating an atmospliere of putrefaction and 
foetor such as would drive the inhabitants of Ji^nlaJly cither intr» 
law courts, hospitals, or grave yards.^' 

9. Perhaps the most serious disadvantage is the necessity of in¬ 
troducing the w'ater-closet system in Calcutta. Not only will it he 
revolting to the mind of the Bengali as a Hindu, but it is doubt¬ 
ful if, in the majority of cases, constructed as native houses are, 
it will be at all practicable to introduce it. “ Setting aside,” 
as Dr. Smith justly remarks, " the question of private feeling, it 
is an undoubted fact that a bad water-closet is almost worse than 
none'at all, and also tlvat a good one is a somewliat ’expensive 
luxury (or necessity). 1 think it questionable, therefore, whethef 
the poorer sections of Calcutta native society can reasonably bcf 
expected to have^his part of their house-hold established and 

> kept in order at a considerable cost. If such be hot the case, 
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faulty water-closets will have to be tolewted and the r^ults^wSl 
affect public health, or it will be necessarj' to have recourse to 
dry conservancy ; ainl so fiir as Ibis may be tlie case, to tliat de¬ 
gree exactly will tlie water-carrbi^e system fail as a general 
scheme.” To have an i<h.«i of what faulty water-closets may be, 
we liave only to spend a day in the native quarter of Benares. 
It is impo.ssible ^ convey in words the abominati«ui that tills 
every house there. The wonder is tliat j)Oople are not sudbeated 
to death by the mephitism that is son»eiimes evolved in the pri¬ 
vies. We were on one occasion well-nigh being so; and we 
would justly dread the introduction of similar evils which would 
be infinitely magnified in a city so differently and s<) worse 
situated and circumstanced as Calcutta is. 

Such are the evils and the disadvantages, ac.cording to Dr. 
Smithes own showing, whi<ili must in .ill probability arise wdien 
the system of drainage, now in course of exet'ution, comes into 
operation. One is almost tcm])led to ask, is not all this sufiieieut 
to condemn the scheme, in the language of Dv.Chevfrs, as a gr^t 
system, the leading arrangements of which are in absolute viola¬ 
tion of the laws of i»ul)lic health”? We do not think it is neces¬ 
sary at all to rft^onut the good an<l the advantages that might* 
be shown to result from it, to see if they will counterbalance the 
evils and the disswlvantages enumorate<l .above. As however we 
have the highest respect for Dr. Smith’s convictions, we must, 
in fairness and justice to him, review the advantages of the 
scheme as he has shown. Having no space at our command in 
tlie present number, we must ask the indulgence of our readers 
to wait till our next. 


CTo he coHiinned.J 
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CLINfOAL RECORD. 

A Ca$e <{/ li^antiU Cotiruleimi. 

ITndeb Oake of Dr. M. L. Sircar. 

[Bejiorted by au L. M. 8.] 

A Child aged 1 ymr 9 uioiiths bad maiarioua fever in tbe month of 
October 1 H()8, in the district of Bui*d\vsuiy aince then he used to hare 
fever off and on, but he had never undei^one any systematic treat* 
ment for tlie sime exce])t occanional exhibitions of hommopatbio 
remedies when the h'ver used to he rather severe. About a 
fortnight previous to the j)resent occuireiice the fever became ra^er 
oimtiuate and at this time a slight enlargement of liver was noticed. 
About this time too he liad looseness of bowels and used to pa98'&om 
6 to 9 stools a day, tbe stools becoming more numerous and urgent 
during tlm night ; ami he was ordeiod to have Arn. 6, this was oonti< 
nued 3 or 4 da^s and the looseness ami fov<'r abated a good deal, but 
owing to some irrerrularity in diet the child had again Imf^the fever 
on the 19th August 1809, the fiver was rather of a continued typo 
and he \vas ordered to lia\o SUIccn 6. 

21st August.—The heat of .skin rather great, ^mlse full, has got 
Cough' —no mmlociiie. 

22nd—No abatement of symptoms- Admit 6. 

23rd—Tlie fever symptoms and cough much the same, but they 
began to iuci’oase in severity till at 4 P. si. when it was observed that 
tlie skin of the child was very hot, pulse 180, tongue coated, alvloincn 
bloated, oocasiona] stai'ting and trcmiors of the hands* lying in a state of 
half-drowshiess, bowels not moved since tbe morning. Dr. 8ircar was 
immediately sent for and m the moan tini(‘ the cliiid had HelL 6. 

At 6 P. M. tlie clilld had couviiltdon attended with foaming at the 
moutli, at this time he passed a loi'ge liquid stool about 10 to 12 os. 

Dr. Sircar arrived at 7 P. M. ami foumi the child insensible, with 
full bounding pulse, hoarse breathing and congestion of • tlie lungs, 
ordei'ed BryoH. 6 every half hour for three doscK. 

At 10 p. u. had another convulsion, and tbe child’s feet wore jdaced 
in warm water and cold applied to the heiul for alxiut S-foiirtli oi an 
hour, the ht lasted for nearly half on hour, and the child Ijeoame more 
sensiHe. * 

3'lth Aug: no fever in the morning—^but tho fever retumad at 
3 p. M. with pTOds^ the same symptoms os on the’previonir day with* 
out only the oouvalsion<$, hot appticatious to the feet vad cold to head 

H 
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iru had recourse to, but the child remained in a state of drowainesa 
till 5 p. iL—At 9 p. the Doctor called in and dianged die medicine to 
Bell. 30 ; bowels moved twice after the exliibition of the above. 

25th No more fever, bowels moved 3 times copiously—oont. Bdl 30. 

26th.—Well, Bell 30 one globuh. 

27th— A. peculiar rose-coloied eniptioii Avas obFeiwed on the face 
which subsided uf itsdif. 

28th—Bowels not moved fur 2 days, no ined. 

29th—Bowels moved—cured. 

Rnnarha. 

I have boon inducod to bring forw.ird this ctisc to the notice 
of the profession simply for sliewing what advantages hom(eo|iathy 
offers in strch cases. Had the jrireiits ploec'd the child under the 
treatment of an old school jihysitian 1 dare say—the child would have 
been half dead by tho ajipUeation of at least 3 or 4 blistej's, mustard 
plasters, not to speak of the administration of very stiong and 
powerful remedies inU'mally. TJie successful treatment of such 
severe cases by infinitesimal doses of medicine, ought at least, to 
induce our professional bi’etliren to give liommojiathy a fair trial. 


A Case of Mental Disease. 

Under (Uke of Dr. M. L. Sircar. 

A boy was brought to luo on the 25tli Ai>ril 1869 with the following 
symptoms: custis eness, no stool for 8 da} s; disjxised to drowsiness 
has not H|K)ken a w ord for 5 «Liys. Suspecting all tliis was probably 
due to the.action of opium Avhieh the l>oy might hate taken in some 
shape or other T presciibed jnie v. 6. 

2Gth April. Had a stool tliis nioniiiig and seems to be more 
active. 

In a day or two he beeaiuo all right. He i¥>mained well till the 
10th May. * 

Hill May. As bad as when he was first bi'ought to me. The 
bowels were not eoasti])ated this time; but he would not utter a word. 
Leonid not satisfactorily trace the cause the relapse. All that 
1 could gather from the guardian was that be had been hmg 
in the sun yesterday, flying kite. I therefore prescribed Cwrbo v. 30- 
13th. No change for tho better. I resumed wax v. which had 
done so much good. 

i tlSth. No better. Camphor thi'ee times a day. 
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Ifo. signs of itnpiwement. Ho remains quite dumb ead 
apathetic. Groat difficulty in making him oat. PuU. 6 thiioe daily. 

17th. Seems more rational. 

In a day or taro he was all right and lias continued to. Has 
become a voracious eater. 

Remccrks, 

This case s{>eaks for itself. Homiuopathy ^as proved as much a 
boon to the unfortunate siififerers from disease of the mind as the 
non-restraint system introduced by the gi'eat Pinol. 


A Case of RJieumatutn. 

Reported By Dr. M. L. Sircar. 

10th August 1869.—^Bal>oo M. Olmkravarti aged 18 was iiUder Allo' 
pathio treatment for 12 days for rheumatism. Iodide of Potassium 
wjis pushed to the extent of 60 grs. a day, but without the slightest 
impression upon the disease. The following were the prominent 
symptoms when he placed himstdf under Homojopathic t^mtmeut; 
considerable inflammatory swelling of the knee, ankle, elbow and 
wrist joints, and of some of the small joints of the feet and hands, 
great pain, fever, sleeidessness, obstinate constipation, and inability 
to m6ve. Bryo. 3. h drop thriewi daily. 

11th. No change. Lmh. 6. J drop thrice daily. 

12th. Had one clear stool yester-aftemoon, after which bo felt 
considerably relieved. Swelling reduced to nejirly half. Loch, only 
one dosa ^ 

In the evening i>sin and swelling much less ; fever very slight; able 
to walk with the help of a stick. 

13th, Slept well last night. Swelling and pain of right leg and 
left hand have dlsap|>eared. LadL \ drop only ouce. Much better 
in the evening j pain in the left leg less; no fever. 

14th. Had eaten more food than he epuid digest last night, in 
consequence of which be felt somewhat Uneasy in stomach in the 
morning, which disappe^ued by evening. Had only one dose of 
medickka One dear stod ; slept tvell j no fever, 

’ 15th. Very'Slight pain in one toe and two Angers of the right 
hand. ArtcA one dose. One stot»l; quite easy in the evening; no 

f. 

fevqr; slejA well. 

i)dng No medicine. 

jTtdi,'' To Invent a relapse and to complete the cure as itfis ca^ed, 
a iiiaisb of 12 givcm in the mosraiiig- triifoM«*uately <i ialse 
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tftep VA 9 made in tlie aflernorm in. conHequenoA^o^irliich the right' 
foot was sprained, which swelled a little and became painful. .There 
was slight fever in the night. 

18th. Rhiia Tqx. 3. to be taken thrice. Rhttjf lution to be applied 
to the painful {>art. By ovenizig the pain w'as less, and there was 
no fever. 

19th. /f/iwr rivice entenially : the lotion was rq>eated. 

20th. For the slight pain reruaining, larh. was resumed and con¬ 
tinued till the 24tb, after which he was (piite well. 


Notes on FolUcnlar Stomatitis and Ai>htlur, 

By an L. M. S. 

Dunitro the monllus of September and October there occurred in 
this city amongst the members of a certuin very respectable family 
several cases trf stomatitis and aphtUfie. In all these cases tlieie was 
fever attended wjth several veiy peculiar symptoms which deseiwe 
notice; the mucus membrane of the month was su'oUen and nlcei’afe- 
ed, profuse salivation in two or three cases ; thei*e was such a feetor 
from the mouth, that it could he easily mistaken for mercurial salivar 
tion ; the gums were tender with inability to chew any solid food. ^ 
K.^cept two cases of lying-in females the re-st were children whose 
age.s ranged from to 6 ye irs. The uuiuber of inmates of the family 
was 60 to 65 and the number of cases, 10 to 12. The occurrence 
of the cases one after the other puzzled the Phy-sieian attending as 
to tlie cause of this distemper. Tlie })utioiit.s occupied distinct apart¬ 
ments, and the house w,i-s a very large one. These cases wei*e all under 
the treatment of Pr. Al. L. Sircar and l^y all made very excellent 
recoveiy after an average period of a wee?^ The inotlicines exhildted 
were Acid Nitric 6 two or three times a day, (and in one case only) 
Sulphur and the application of a mild lotion of nitrate of silver 
(gr. V to «i). ^ 

The olijeet of these notes is to ascertain whether any other praeti- 
tijcmer in tJ»e city noticed similar' cases in their prat^isd, aAd if they 
did, 'fcibd,. causes to which they attribute the. disea^ .« , ■ 

. Another object is to shew in what a short ^^aee of time and with 
exhibitiem of a veiy simple inedidne (i(^d. nitric) the .eas^ have 
got well. Had the oases been under the tW5atettent of the jffacti- 
^ner.^ of the <dd school, I doubt not,, a lavge numbmr of 
tnix^res wqv^I lmv» heeia neteasa^ to the serioiis 
patient^ the ini^ritj^ef who^'were.cMldren. • - 
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Jfi/iteHe €h»ur$ &/ tlie GUMis. Tradk^otowy / Re(}&very. 

iBy Baboo Gopal Chuiwier Koy, L. M. S. 

The case tliat I now pro^eut to the pi-ofeHaion is of pocuUnf mtorait, 
and shows how life can bo imj)orilled by diseases appamiitly of thw 
most trifling nature, and how much perseveiunce and iwitience aw 
requisite m the part of tlie surgeon under audi dij9%;ultiea At aUoidj 8 
A. M. I receive<i a hasty message from my colleague Baboo Boorga Boss 
Roy to see in consultation with him Mrs B. aged about 25, who was then 
said to be dnng. 1 went and saw her lying sti'etched on the Iwd as a 
corpse, and my friend, who had been tbew for 2 hours before, was per* 
forming artiticial I'espiratiorr. T learned that towards the latter part of 
the night she fell sick and ^’omiterl 2 or 3 times,-hut she suddenly got 
worse and Iteuame comatose ndthout any marked convulsion. The ws- 
piration wjus stopped and excepting the slowly beating pulse and the 
luiimul heat of the body tliere was no indication of life observed. I 
saw that with each attempt, my friend made for artiflcial i-espiration, 
there was very little air enterdng the lungs. In fact there was spasmo* 
die closure of tlie glottis. For some sccond.s the breathing would 
stop entirely, tlie- apjxianuicc be(;onic> livid, and the throbbing bf the 
carotids vrould cease, when again wdth a long spasmo^lic gasp, life 
.would slowly return. There was perfect coma, and in, fact with sudi 
an amount of venous blood cireulating in tbe brain, it is impossible 
that its functions could be properly performed. The pupils were natural 
and active ; but during the sto[)page of respiration they would dilate 
widely. Tims after a few spasmodic inspinitoiy eflbrts sho would 
again sink into a dead quietude, when tbe breathyig would cease 
altogether and life itfwdf would appear as if wavering to d«[>art or 
not; each of Idiese fits being uslmred in by opening of tbe lids, and 
slight flexion of the arm but witlunit any further convulsive move¬ 
ment. 

My diagnosis, basied on the snddenne.ss of the- symptoms, the age 
■ of the patient, the peculiar localization of the disease to on©- |)art of 
the respiratory organ, was hysteric dosure of tiie glottia Trifling as 
the disease m^t be supposed to he, it had assumed a serious os^iect from 
the nature of the vital part it involved Prompt asi^'istance was 
iieedeih for it was evident life coiUd not be maintained if the disease 
would fast longer than was comi)atible with it .1, therefore, at oaqe™ 
propel '^’ucheotoSay and it was assented to by my fiiend. For it 
vms if air bv^^lowed a free access, the hysteric seizure would 

0 we^ tes^ pht without my evil oohseqdence. Tim instriimeuts we^ 
li^ in'tlm'meantime I ^^ve an idjedibn of btlmr, atnMdcctids, 
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Turpsntinfg and Ciustor oil; some seyballio wore pa%ed and the impcove* 
xnent wjs 'eronderful. The breatliing of itself became more rcgiolat^. 
appearanoe natural, and the pulse strong. Dr. Baatson in the mean- 
timearrived. For 35 minutes the respiration was continuous and 
there was slight restoration of consciousness, so that the patkiut 
opened her eyes when loudly called. Whilst thus congratulating 
ourselves on the fsf^orable issue of the case, another fit, exactly 
resembling the previotis ones, supervened. Raspmation stopped and 
in vain we watched this time to observe its return for more than one 
minute. When the appearance became death-like, an unanimous 
assent was given to the immodiate performance of Tracheotomy. 
Dr. Beatson performed the operation which was completed at about 
10 A. H. Artificial rtjspiration Wivs kept uj) till 12 a. M. and although 
air entered more freely thei'e was no restoration of life. Brandy 
injected into her mouth and rectum, mustard plaster aiid galvanism Were 
all unavailing. There was total want of respii’atoiy efforts. As long 
as the respiration was conducted artificially so long tlie pulse continu¬ 
ed to beat, and no sooner was it intermitted than life began to flag. 
Recourse Was had to reflex irritation of distant sensitive organs to 
excite breathing, and the most bexieficial of all procedures was irrita¬ 
ting the Schneiderian membranes by feathers. This initiated a,few 
voluntsiy I'espk’atory movements, but in time it also became {K)wer-» 
lesa The artificial respiration was in the meruitune ixirsevered in ; 
at 2 P. M. some consciousness I’eturned. Tlio patient coidd be roused 
with some effort; but after two or three forced resjxirations she would 
sink back into torpor and drowsiness. Pricking the body, iiTitating 
the nose and fauces, kept her in a state of wakefulness ; but as I have 
observed thei*e was a strange want of voluntaiy efforts to breathe. TJie 
.pupil was natural throughout. Thus with reflex irritation and 
artificial I'espiration life was prolonged till 3 p. m. when the respiratory 
power was gradually restored, and within half an hour she sat up 
apparently recovei*eti Thus after 9 hours' hard struggle the battle 
was wan and the patient was snatched, as it were, from the very jaws 
of death. 

There are very few cases on record where hysteria has proved to 
be so dangerous. The diagnosis of Dr. Beatson was poisoning by 
narcotics, such as opium or hemp. In supjmrt of this view there 
were drowsiness and fxaralysis, as it were, of respiratory muscles; but 
the first can be better accounted for by the impure state of blood 
from apnoea, as for the second it should be borne in mind 
was no actual paral;^s but the want of will to breathe. Agfldn if ^ 
^pumtity of quum iu%d been as to produce by a|nuea, 
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its influence would hsre been much more manifest in the state of 
the pupils and consciousness. Besides, without the history of a poison 
it is hard to suppose that tlie drug could have accidentally got its 
way into the food. As I have premised, the symptoms, such as 
their suddenness in appearance, the strange whimsical nature of the 
disease, possession of consciousness throughout, except at a time 
when on account of venous blood circulating in thf brain, its function 
was for a while BU8pende<l, the dilatability of tho pui)il, and the sudden 
recovery aiHS more in favor of hysteria. The distinction betweeit 
two diseases was uigcnt for tlie dift'ei'cnt line of piuctiee to which 
each is susceptible. For whiltst tracheotomy in one was the treat' 
ment which save<l the patient’s life ; in another it would have been 
at tlxe best futile or objectionable. For the respiratory passage 
l>eing patent throughout, who would propose an extra opening* to 
be mode in the windpii»e in preference to the natural, and incur 
the risk of choking up the tube with bhxMl and retard progress ? 
Tliat tracheotomy was essentially called for in the present iustanoe 
was beyond doubt, and in fact, I concur with my colleagixe when he 
said that it should have been peiformed earlier than it was ftctoally 
done. The [latient has since then completely recovered. 
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APPAKENT DEATH. 

VKRr lately, the present writer was requested to attend, on a Monday 
inoruing, the fuuei'al of a Jady sixty-seveu years of age, the wife of the 
mayor of a small french town, who had died hi the night between the 
Thursday and the Friday previous. On the company jwsembling, the 'cur6 
ii)fin:i»ed us that tlie body would remain where it was for awliile, but that 
the'usual ceremonies (except those at thu cemetry) would be proceeded with 
aU the Siune. We therefore followed him to the church, and had a funeral 
service without a burial. It transpired tlnit the body was still quite warm, 
And presented no signs of dcuoxni>ositi(m. 

In the ordinary course of things, this circumstance might not have pre¬ 
vented the iuteiment; but the poor lady hei-self had i-etpiested not to be 
buried until decomposition should hare begun beyond the possibility of 
mistake ; and the family rememl^ered, and regratted, that her brother had 
been put into the ground, three days after his «leath, while still warm, and 
witli his countenance unchanged. Tliey had occaaioiially folt uneasy about 
the mattbr, fearing tliat they might have l»eea too precipitate in their {m>- 
•ceedings. So in this cose they resolved to titke no iri'evocable step without 
the fidl assuinucti of being justified in doing so. The co>'}iae %:ts,kept 
uninterred long qftev every doubt was set at rest. Certainly we manage 
*»nut things better in England tlian in France; amongst them being the 
interval allowed to elapse between death and iutcrinuut. Still, there are 
circumstances and cases which, even here, adbrd matter for serious 
reflection. 

It w'Ul easily be supposed that the dangerous briefness of this interval 
has been urged uilbu the atteutiou of the Ereuch Legislature, and 
lH»en ably discusseil by the French medical press. In 1860, a petition 
was presented to the Senate from a jiersou named De Comal, punting out 
the danger of hasty interments, ami suggesting the measures he thought 
requisite to avoid tenible consequences. Amongst other tilings, he prayed 
that the space of twentyfour hours lietwecu the decease and the intenueut 
now prescribed by the la^ should be exteiulcii to cight-and- forty houra 
A long debate folltnvetl, in which Cardinal Lomict, Archbishop of Lf>rde*ax 
took a leading part. lie was decidedly of opinion that the jietition diohld 
nor be. act aside by the “ w-der of the day,’' but that it shpuld be fn«mmft> 
ted to the minister of the interior for fuither coi^idetation and inquire. 
.Some of the venei-able pielate's remarks produced so great an effect on h» 
Auditors as to merit iiai'ticular mention. He Said he had the very best 
reasons for believing tliat the victims of hasty intei’meots were more num^ 
Alia than people snppos^. He eousideix.d tire I'^uhitlous on this, 
prescribed by the law as very judicious, but unfortunately %iiey 
(^ always executed as thi^ ahodldbe, nor was suMrient itnportabce attached 
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to them, la the vieUage he -was stationed as imdSts^ Ct^tate in’the 

first period of his sacerdotal life, he Saved two persons from bdng hnried 
aJive. The hrst was au aged luao, who twelve hours after the hour 
fixed for his interment by the municipal officer. Tlie second was a man 
who was <|nite restored to Itfe. In both these instances a trance imote 
prtjlimged than usual was taken for actual death. 

The-next case in his experience occurred at Bordoimx. A young lad;)^, 
who bore one of the must «listiiiguished names in the department, liad pass* 
ed tlirough what was Ijelieved to be her last .'igony, and as, apparently, all 
Wits over, the father and mother were torn away from the heart-rending 
spectacle. At that mioaeut, as God willed it, the cardinid happened to pnay 
the door of the house, when it occurred to him to call and inquire how the 
young Indy was gi»itig on. When he entered the room, the nurse, finding 
the body breathless, was in the act of covering the'fitce, and indeed there 
was every ap))e;ir.-iiicu ih:it life had depaited. Somehow or other, it did:npt 
scorn so certain to liini us to the bystanders. He resolved to try. He rais^ 
ed his voice, called loudly upon tliu young lady not to give up all hope, 
Mid tlmt ho was come to cure her, and that he was about to pray by her 
side. “ You do not see me,” he said, “ Imt you hear what I am saying.^' 
Those singular }»resentinientH were not unfounded. The wmds of hope 
I’fljichrd her ear and effected a marvel Ions change, or rather oalled*back 
life that W'jis departing. Tlie young girl survived, and in J8dd was a wife, 
the mother of children, and tlie chief happiness, of two most rcBpeotabis 
/.'unilies. , 

The last instance related by the archbishop is so interesting, and made 
such a sensation, that it de.terves to be given in his own ivorda 
“ In the summer of 1826, on a close and sultry day, in a church that 
was excessively crowded, a young prie.st who was in the act of preacliing 
was suddenly seissed with giddiness in the pulpit. The words he was utter¬ 
ing became iudistinct; he soon Lost the power of speech,* and sank down 
upon the floor. He wfis Ukon out of thu church, and can'iitd home. 
Ev-eryl>ody thought that all was over. Some hours afterwards, the funeml 
bell was tolled, and tlie usual preparations were made for the interment 
His eyesight w’as gone ; but if, like the young lady I have mentioned, he 
could see nothing, he could nevertheless heat*; and 1 need not say that 
what reached bis ears was not calculated to reasfure him. The doctor came, 
examined him, and prononneed him dead ; and .after the usual inquiries as 
tuhif i^e, the place of his birth, &c., gave permission for his Interment 
next morning. The venerable bishop, in whose eatliedral the young priest 
was preaching when he was eeixed with the fit, came to his bedside to reolte 
the De Profuitdia The body was measured for the colHn. Ni^tcame on, 
and you .vriU easily feel how inexpressible w'ss the "^anguish of tlie living 
buiug in, sneh a situatioii. At last, amid. the. voices mnrmuruig jununtd 
him, he, fotai^ished-that one whom he had known from infancy. 
That pii^ttced a tiuutvellops effect, and excited him to make a$ wapeiv 
* hfon:^ Of what followed 1 need say up mme thnu that i^feem* 
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in|^ dead man stood next day in tlie pulpit, ham which he had been takisi 
for dead, lliat young prient, gentlemen, is the same man who k n^w 
^peaking before you, and who, more than forty years after that event, im¬ 
plores those in authority not merely to watch vigilantly over the careful 
execution of the legal prescriptions with regard to intermentf), but to enact 
fresh ones, in order to prevent the recurrence of irreparable misfortunes,’* 

A remarkable pamphlet, Lcttre but La Mort Appareute, Les Conse¬ 
quences B^elles dcs Inhumations Pjiijcipitbes, et Le Temps Pendant lequel 
peut persister L’Aptitude ^ Ctre Bappcl6 ^ la Vie,* by the late regKtted 
Dr. Charles Londe, records accidents which are more likely than the pre¬ 
ceding to occur in England. Even-were the bathing season not at hand, 
deaths by di’owning are always to be apprehended. We therefore cite 
the following: 

On the 13th of July, 1829, about two o’clock in the aftenioon, near the 
Pont des Arts, Paris, a body, which appeared lifeless, was taken out of the 
liver. It was that of a young man, twenty yeara of age, dark-complexion¬ 
ed, and strongly built. The corpse was discoloured and cold ; the face and 
lips were swollen and tinged with blue ; a thick and yellowish froth exuded 
from the mouth ; the eyes were open, fixed, and inirtionleas ; the limbs limp 
and diooping. No puJmtion of the heart ivor trace of retpiratmi irag per¬ 
ceptible. * The body had remained under water for a considerable time ; the 
search after it, made in Dr. Bourgeois’s presence, lasted fully twenty 
minutes. That gentleman did not hesitate to incur the derision of the 
lookers-on, by pi'oceeding to attempt the resurrection of wliat, in their eyes} 
was a mere lump of clay. Neverthele«i3, several hours afterwards, the sup¬ 
posed corpse was restored to life, thiuiks to the obstinate perseverance of 
the doctor, who, although strong and enjoying robust health, was several 
times on Uie point of losing courage, and abandoning tlie patient in despair. 

But what would have haiipened if Dr. Bourgeois, instead of persistently 
remaining stooping over the inanimate body, w'itb wateldnl eye and 
atteitiive ear, to catch the first rustling of the heart, liad left tlie drowned 
man, after half-an-honr's fruitless endeavour, as often happens 7 The un¬ 
fortunate young man would have been laid in the grave, although capable 
of restoratum to life ! To this case Dr. Bourgeois, in the Archives de 
Medicine, adds others, in which individuals who had remained under water 
as long u SIX houbb were»recalled to life by efforts which a weaker convic¬ 
tion than his own would have refrained from making: These facta lead 
Dr. Londe to the comdusioa that, erery dag, dromtad indiindwde are buried, 
vith greater perteveranee, imgkt be reetored to life. 

Nor is sufibcation by foul air and mephitical gas, a rare fom of deaft 
in the United Kingdom. It is possible that suspended animatiun may 
now and th«a have been mistaken for the absolute extinctimi of life. Dr. 
Londe gives an instmetive case to the purpom. At the extremity of a 
large grocer's ehop, a dose narrow comer, or rather bole, was the sleeping- 

) * Paris, chm J. B. Baillidre, Libraire de Acaddwe Imp^iale de >Sddecina * 
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place of the shopmiai who managed the night aaie titl the ahop was o|oiH^ 
and who opened the ahnttere at fonf in l&e monung. Ou tlbe I6tii^,df 
January, 1825, there were loud knocks at the grocer’s door. As nobody 
stirred to open it, the grocer rose himself, grumbling at the shopmha's laii* 
ness, and proceeding to his sleeping-hole to^acold him. He fdtUid him. 
motlonlesa in bed, completely deprived of consciousness. TerrOr-strubk % 
the idea of sudden death, he immediately sent in search of a doctor, who 
suspected a case of asphyxia by mephitism. His sQ%>idona were oonfirmed 
by the sight of a night-lamp, which had gone out although well supply 
with oil and wick; and by a portable stove containing the remains el 
charcoal partly reduced to ashes. 

In spite of a severe frost, he immediately had the patient taken into the 
open air, and kept on a chair in a position as nearly vertical as possible. 
The liml»s of the sutferer hung loose and drooping, the pupils were motion¬ 
less, with no trace either of breathing or pulaation of the heart or arteries; in 
short, there were all the signs of death. The most approved modes of 
restoring animation were persisted in for a long while, without success. ’ At 
last, about three in the afternoon, that is after eleven hour^ contiuned 
exertion, a sliglit movement was heal’d in the region of the heart. 
A few hours afterwards, the patient opened his eye.s, regsuued con¬ 
sciousness, and was able to converse with the spectators attracted by his 
resuirection. Dr. Londe draws the same conclusions as before ; batnely, 
that persons suffocated by mephitism, are not uufrequently buried, when 
they might be saved. 

’ We, have had cholera in Great Britoin, and may have ii again. At such 
trying times, if ever, hurried intermeuts are not merely excusable, but 
almost unavoidable. Nevertheless, one of the peculiarities of that fearful 
disease is to bring on some of the symptoms of death, the firostration, the cold¬ 
ness, and the dull livid hues, long before life Ims taken its departure. Now, 
Dr. Londe states, as an acknowledged fact, that patients, pronounced dead, 
of cholera, have been repeatedly seen to move one or more of their limbs 
after death. While M. Trachea (who had lieen sent to Poland to study the 
cholera) was opening a subject in the dead house of the Bagatelle Hospital 
in Warsaw, he saw another body (that of a woman of fifty, wlio bad died 
in two days, having her eyes still bright, her jointfi 8i;q>ple, but tlm whole 
surface extremely cold), which visibly moverl its left foot ten or twelve 
times in the course of an hour. Afterwards, the right foot participated in 
the aame movement, but veiy feebly. M. Trachez sent for Mr..Searle, an 
Euglirii BUtgeon, to direct his attention to the plieuomenom Mr. S^le 
AaJ often nmaried it. 'nte woman, nevertheless, left in the dissecting- 
riwm, and thence taken to the cemeiry. Several other medical men stated 
that they had made shnilmr obeervatiems. Ekom which M. Trachez draws the 
inference; **It is allowable to think that many cholera patients have b^ 
buried idivel” • • f. 

' ]0r. Veyrat, atta^b^ to the Bath Establishment, Aiz, Savoy, wai'sent 
(I La Roche (Department of the Ycmne), to a oholem, 
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Th^tdae X., tirhii had lost all the inem1)«rs of hevfaiuily bj the imne 
ease. He futmd her in a coin]>lete state of asphyxia. He opened a eeln t 
not a drop of blood flowed. He applied leeches ; they bit, and m^mediataly 
loosed their hold. He or>vered the body witb stiraulaut applications^ and 
went to take a little rest, requesting to be called if the patient numifested 
any signs of life. The night and next day passed without any change. 
While making prepara^ona for the burial,they noticed a little blood ooziug out 
of the leech-bites. Dr. Veyi-at, informed of the circumstiwice, eutei-e*! the 
chamber, just as the nurse was aliont U* wiivj) the ctu*j)8e in its winding- 
sheet. Suddenly a rattling noise issued from ThfirCse’s chest. She ojt^ed 
her eyes, and in a hollow voice ssnd to the iiurse^: What sire you doing 
here? I am not dead, (»et away with you.* SIm) recfwered, and felt uo 
other incouveuience than a deafness, which Lasted about two mouths. 

£xiK)Bure t«> cold may also induce a Hiisjiension of ^ntaI^^y, liable to be 
mistaken for actual death. This year, the Frcn-h sciuite has agjiia rectdved 
several petitions relative b) prenmture intennents. Ihie question is serious 
in a country wdiere custom (to say nothing of law) rules tluat burials shall 
take place within eight-and-forty, seventy-two, or at nif»8t ninety-six hours* 
after death. And, considering the length of time thj*t trinice.4, catalepsies, 
letliargies, and ctisus of suspended sininiatiou liave been kinsa'ii oivasionally 
to continrtte, it is scaretdy in England leas intei-eatiiig to us, though public 
feeling, which is only an exiM-estdou of uatmal affection, approv<is, and in¬ 
deed almost compels, a longer «lelay. Tile attemtion i*f the Fivnch govera* 
nient lanug oncti qiore vlii'ected to tlui subject, there is little doubt that all ^ 
reasonable grounds for fear will be removed. 

The pctilif)uers have requested, as a prucantiou, that all burials, for the 
future, should, in the fii-st iustiuice, be only pn»visioual. Before fllUng a 
grave, c<>mmuui(,*atiou is to bo made l>etween the coffin and the upfier at¬ 
mosphere, by means of a resjuratory tul^ ; and the grave is not to be finally 
closed until all hope of life is abandonctl. These precautions, it will be seen 
at once, however gootl iii theory, are scarcely practicable. Others have 
demanded the general establishment of luortuaiy chambers, or dead-houses, 
like those in Germany. And not only the petitioners, but several senators, 
seem to consider tluit measure the full wdution of the problem. Artitfle 77 
of the Civil Code preacriljes a delay of twenty-four hours only j which 
appears to them to lie insiiffioieut. Science, they urge, admits the certainty 
that death has taken place, only after putrebiHive decomposition hail sM 
in. Now, a much longer time than twenty-four hours may elapse before 
that decQmp<.>sitiou manifests itself. Deposit, therefore, yoxa dead ih a 
mortuary chapel until you axe petfw^y sure, from the evidence of your 
senses, that life is utterly and hopelessly extinet. 

In Genuany, coffins, with the corpses laid out in them, are placed in a 
building where a keeper watches day and night During the forty years 
that this system has be^ in force,, not a single case id apparent death has 
been proved to occur. Tliis negative resdlteminot’ be c^ted' as c(«i0lu4ve, 
either for or againat^. 4 t>he system. In a doiutiry whai^ a iiullwn cd • 
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atttitt«Uy die, m experiment embmcing oi^ly forty-eix thouMind eotpees, 
ie toe partial to be i-elied on as evidence. Moreover, morUi^ chambers 
exist only in a few groat oenti'es of populatimi; and it is especially in amall 
towns and country districts, where medicid men ui'e tiKi busy to iuspeot the 
dead, that premature mtei'ments are to Ih' sfipitshendeil. 

Out of Germany, as in England and France, there might be a great 
ditheulty in getting the fiopiilatiou to aocejit and make use of uiortuilTy 
chambers. And even if favuurabl}' looked upou ufi large cities, the rich, 
as in Gennany, would refuse to expose their defwl theie to tin* public gfUte. 
In tlie country and in isolated villages the plan would 1 h' iinptMMihle tiD 
carry out. M. Henri de Parville, while announcing the e.xi.<:!itence <if art 
infallible test fur distinguishing apparent frem retd death, pnjP'sU that to 
wait until a body falls into decomposition, is just as ojiptsod to Fnmch 
habits, to liyg.'ene, and to the public health, as niorfiniry chambers aiv un¬ 
acceptable by the public iu general, lie liolds that the legislRture has al- 
iiMwiy adopted the wiser and mort* jn-aetical niejtsure. 'I’hc permission t4> 
inter a corjise cannot be gnuited until the civil otticer has gone to »ee*tlie 
body of the deceastMl. When the Article 77 of the <-’iviI C!ode w.'w under 
discussion by the C'<»nucil t»f Sbite, Fourcroy added : " It shall W specified 
that the civil oihuer be assisted by an officer de santu—a lutitiicid man of 
inferior ratik to a doctor of medicine - because there tu*e cfises which it 
is difficult to make cerUiia that d>i.'itU has actually occun'ed, without a 
thorough know'lodge of its symptoms, and becaiiao*'tliere are U»lerably 
numerous exainidcs to prove that people lK*en buried alive.” In PiU'is, 
'^especiidly since Raron Haussmanu’s ml mi lustration, Aiticlc 77 has been 
strictly fulfilled ; but tlie same ex<m<.titadt: t»tnuot be expected iu out-of-the- 
way nooks and comers of the txniutry, where a dc»dx>r <*aDTK)f alw'uys he 
found, at a minute's warning, to declare whether death be real or appai'eUt 
only. It is dear tliat the legislature has hit upon the sole iudisjmtabie 
practical solution; the difllcidty lies iu its rigorous and etficieul ajiplicntion. 

It has been jmUcionsly remarked that it would lie a gpoii jilau to spread 
the knowledge of the sure and certain cliaracteristiw w hich enal)le ns to 
distinguish eveiy form of lethaigy from real death. It cannot lie denied 
that, at the present epoch, the utmost pains arc taken to popularise every 
kind of knowledge. Nevertheless, it makes slow w'ay through the jungles 
of prejudi<% and vulgar error. Nut long ago, it was over and over again 
aaserted that aji infallible mode of ascertaining* whetlier a jnsrson were dead 
or not, was to inflict a bum on the sole of the foot. If a blister full of 
waters resnlted, the individual was nut dead; if the contrary bairpened, 
there was no further hope. This error was unhwtatingly accepted as an 
item of the popular creed. 

The Council of Hy^eue, aj^ilied to by the government, indicated pufm- 
iacUnn and cadaverous rigi^ty as infallible idgns of actual deatR !l^ 
respect to the first, putrefaction, a professhnud man is not likely to ifyser'# 
mistake'; but noth^ is more possihle than for nun-professionals to edn- 
feimd hoi^dtal rcUtenness, ^angredti^ with, true post-mortem put|;idaction. 
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M. dtf Parville decliiies to admit it as a test adapted fur popular applicatMHi. 
Moreover, in winter, the time required for putrefaction to manifest itself 
is extremely uncertain. 

The cadaverous rigidity, the stiffuees of a corpse, offers an excellent mode 
of verifying death ; hut its value and iniporbmce are not yet appreciable 
by everybcKly, or by the first comer. Cjidaverous rigidity occurs a few 
hours after <leath ; the limbs, hitherto supple, stiffen; and it requires a 
certain effort to make them beu<l. But when once the faculty of bending 
a joint is forcibly restoreil- to the arm, for instance -it vrill not stiffen 
again,'bnt will retain its suppleness. If the death be real, the rigidity is 
overcome once ft>r all. But if the death be fuily appai'ent, the limbs quick¬ 
ly resume, with a sudden and jerking iiiovemeut, the contracted fmsition 
which they praviously occupied, nie stiffness begins at the top, the head 
and neck, and descends giadually to the trunk. 

These ohnracjteristics are very clearly nuu'ketb; but they must l)e caught 
in the fact, and at the niotncnt of their appearance : because, after a time, 
of vjiriablc <luratu»u, they ilisappe.ar. The amtraction of the membera no 
iongor exists, ami the sup])lene}s of the joints returns. Many other symp¬ 
toms might l>e added to the above ; l)\it they demand still gi’eater clearness 
of })crception, more extended j)rofessional knowledge, and move practised 
Itabita of observation. 

Altliough the French Government is anxious to enforce throughout the 
whole Em]>ire, the rules earned out in Paris, it is to be feared that great 
difliciilties lie in the way. The verification of deaths on so enormovTs a 
scale, with strict itiinuteuess, is almost impracticable. But even if it. were * 
not, many timid persons would say : “ Who is to assure us of the correct¬ 
ness of the (Imdors’ observ'ations ? Unfortunately, too many terrible exam¬ 
ples of their fallibility are on record. The pn>fessional man is pressed for 
time. He pays a passing visit, gives a hurried glance ; and a fatal mistake 
is so easily made !” Public opinion will not be raassured until yon can 
show, every time a death ik’cui-Sj iui iirefiitable demonstration that life has 
departed. 

M. de Parville now announces the yjossibility of this gi'eat deidderatuin. 
He professes to place in any one’s hands, a self-acting apparatus, which 
would declnre, not only whether the death real, but woiOd leave in the 
handle of the experimenter a imiten proof of the reality of the death. The 
scheme is this: It is well«known that atrophine—the active piincipleof 
belladonmi— pcKssesses the pi'operty of considerably dilating tlie pupil of 
the eye. Oculists constantly make nse of it, w'hen they vrant to perform 
an operation, or to examine the interior of the eye. Now, M. le Docteur 
. Bouchut has shown tliat atrojdiine has no action on the pnpil when death 
is real. In a state of lethargy, the pnpib under Uie influence of a few drops 
of atrophine, dilates in tlie conrae of a few nunutes; the dilatation also 
takes place a few instants after death ; but it ceases absolutely in a quarter 
of an hour, or half an hour at the very longest; consequently, the ^argS' 
pent of the pupil is a certain sign that death is only i^paarent. 


1 
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ThU premised, imagine a Uttle camei-a-ubscura, scarc^y sn big as au 
6 i>era-glasB, ooutaiiiing a slip of photographic paper, which is kept unrolling 
fur five-aud-tu'CUty. or thirty minutes by means of clot^kwork. litis 
apparatus, placed a short distance in front of the dead person’s eye, will 
depict on the paper the pupil of the eye, which will have been previously 
moistened wiUi a few drops of atrophiue. It is evident ihat, as the paper 
slides before the eye of the corpse, if the pupil ^ilale, its photographic 
image will be dilated ; if, on the contrary, it rentaius unchanged, the image 
will retain its oiigiual size. i\ri htsjtection of the pajter then enables the 
experimenter to read upon it whether the death is real or ap]3arent only. 
This sort of decltu'atiou can be lumded to the civil ollicer, "who will give a 
peimit t(* bury, in return. 

Hy this simple method a hasty or careless certificate of death becomes 
impossible. The instrument apjilies the test, and counts the minutes. 
Tlie dotin' ami the civil t)lficer are relieved from further ri‘H]>onsibility^ 
Tlie |,iai>er gives evidence that the veiificatiou has actually and cai'cfully 
Iteen made ; for, si)]>pose that Imlf an hour is required to ju’cKluoe a test 
that can he relic<l «>n, the length of the strip of paper nni'olled, marks the 
time during whicli the oxperiiueitt has been continued. An Mjtparatna of 
the kind might be placed in the hands of the minister or one of the no* 
tables of every parish. Such a system would silence the apprehension i 
of the most timid. Fears—natural enough—would disaj>])ear, and the 
world would be shocked by no fiesh caset of preinatiii'e burial. 
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Matter and force considered in relation Id mental . 
AND cerebral PHENOMENA. 

By J. Tnoiirsos Dickson, M. A., M. B. Cantab., M. R, C. F., 

Heddunt Medicuf, SttperitUendent of St. Lu&e'a ITosjaituL 

Thb term Fon'f’ we uixderstaud to expreiia tlwtt physimU property iu a l>ody 
which separates its attnus. Force may produce action or visible inotiou in 
another botl^ or may nouulertujt such action—in other wojnIs Fortse is a 
teiTU apidicftLle to any mode of raotiou. Force has ah existence in potentid 
iu every that is visible or tangilde. 

Jl/d<ter.—By the term matter we an* to umlei’ataiid md only a mass of 
material but'the simjde eloiuentary siibst.'iuce of which every thing that is 
visible or tangible is composed. 

.Wo wvu beat a]>]»reciate m-ittor as pju’ticlca of atonis held together in 
certain relati«>us. Were there no such potentiality an force the couditiou of 
matter would be that of aosolute mass and iucrtii; as it isj however, no 
Hubstsiuce is absoluh'ly a imwa, but it.s utmua are aepai'ated fronr one 
smother in a greater or leas degree. J n the Ie;ist cfuirlition of separation 
we have ^solids, in a sepnration of titoms ixivond a ccii'Uiiii degree we have 
tliiit foiah*of body ahich is presented to our st'uses its lirpiid, mid beyond a 
second tij|foiihu*d we have that separation of atoms which we re^^i^ as 
aeiiCurin ^ gaseuu*. '» 

The .srelatiun oS- mass to volume is mure or less the inverse of the p(;ten- * 
tiality separating the atoms. The atoms of matter are ub.solute!y indes- 
ti'uctible, and it may be contended that force also is not capable of annihila¬ 
tion, though we n.se the expression used up, spent, or latent, merely indicating 
therebj' that tw the uiatLcr lias changed its mass <»r volume, so the force or 
motion JVjfbinh wtis the essential ciuructcristic of lliat mass or voiiune has 
cliauged its mode. 

By the term Potcidi-Uiti/ I mean possibility not actiulity —the quality 
wliiclt exists iu certtvin bodies in potent i I only-- [hat is, having powia* or 
iiitiuence of affecting or iuquTaiing us iu some measure without being 
ntiually inherent in tliat body ; the word having the same inqiort as in ^ 
«xpre«tfdou potential heat or poteutiaJ cold. 

by the teiTO Motion, I tue^n not tliat visible motion which we vecc^yiiettii. ^ 
the resultant of two or raoie forces, but motion iuthe abstriicfc, that abitje^'.- 
ideit of a .property which iufiuenccs the atoius o£ matter ami bepqi^es 
inauifeet to us in various miHles, as light, heat, electricity, chemical Kid&^yj 
Ac., all oi whidi are correlati\c. 

By the term Vitality I mean the principle of animation. It is. hardly 
liecessary for me here to enter u|Km thd .argumeuts showing that^oihe 
jprindple of animation—which, for want of a better expression, 1 still 
to call Vitality—is in the abstract that same influence and principle which 
we have a uotiou of iu the alistract idea of motion. I believe that tluit is ^ 
; iMw on all Jumds accepted. 
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Fotentiai Emrgy is an expreasitKi T propose to use as sjuonymotts with 
Vitality. I have already, in defining potentuiUty, illustrated the idea 
in the expression Fotenti^ cold, hut since oold has no existence psr se, un¬ 
less it be accepted as tlve negation ol heat, so in speaking of Potential heat 
w% recognise that quality vrluch influences the mass, and though not actual¬ 
ly inherent yet is capable of manifestation as heat, by alteration of the 
arrangement of the iwuticles or atoms of which the body is composed ; this 
quality existing only m poU'tUia is admitted to ba motion, and heat^ its 
manifestation, is called its mode. So likewise, by re-arrangement of the 
atoms of some forms of matter, we i-ecoguise a quality which influences the 
muss, though not acttially inherent in it, but manifested to us as energ}% 
which is unquestionably motion ; the more certainly is it so because it is 
capable of couvemon into, and is correlative w'itli, all the other inodes of 
motion with which we are acquainted. It is for this manifestation of 
motion 1 for the })resent retain tltc modal expression Vitality. Vitality or 
Puteutiul energy is, therefore, not the resultant of the various physical 
forces operating together upou a musm or organism, but is itself a Foi'ce, 
operating as a force either' direc-tly as when bixuight to bear'on any external, 
or indirectly us manifested in n'sistance when any other force is brought, 
into antagonism with it. 

The resultant of the vital with ;uiy other physical fort^ is ^xlribited to 
us in that which we recognise os or ilesigiiate a Vital Phenomenon : this 
may be familiarly illustrated iu contraction by galvanizing a muscle, 

•Tins first iroint for our consideration is the process by which menial 
*im2U'essions arc formed. It is out of the province of this paper to under¬ 
take tiic metiiphysicid question as mainiaiued by Sir William Hamilton, 
that what wc are conscious of is constructed out of what we ai'e not 
conscious of ; *’ suflice it to wiy that consciousness is not the balds of intel¬ 
lectual operations, though it may often l>e the result; and it is sufficient 
for our purpose to recognise with 11 nme, tiutt ** we are not wiser than our 
exjtetience,” or with Mr. MUl, “ that experience is the foimdatioii of all 
knowledge.” •t 

Otu- ideas, crude and simple, are vital phenomena the resultants of motion> 
communicated from our sense organs thTOugh their respective conductors 
or nerves, and the potential energy of certain brain cells with which those 
nerves communicate. 

Ilie impre^ion of any external object u{iq|i a sense organ, whether it be 
audible, visual, olfactory; gustatory, or sentient, is an impressiou of motion 
W'hich is at once conducted as a current through the nerves, as the motion 
of electricity tltrough the wires of a telegraph, to certain cells in the brain* 
Change instantly occurs in one or more of these. It is not that it or they 
are simply set iu vibration or motion, bnt the motion oommnnicated to 
them is wtagemised by thedr potential energy, the resultant being a change 
to the dimnical and i^ysdcal coustitutien d that cedi or those mdto i tito 
ehenned change beii^ that re-arrangement of atoms which oocors'. ia all 
ctotgiwal phenometot; the physical beihg that which in a greater or haan 
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stomps upon tlte ceji or cells that wliich we recognise asthe kiipv«(S* 
sion ol the external object from which the motion was cemmunicated. 

A third phenomenon also obtains ; the motion set up in one ccU^ or one 
particular set of cells, dues not only alfect that cell or that set, but is 
communicated to others in the immeiliate ricinity, inducing changes in 
them. 

The evidence of the change in the cell resulting in the impression is 
coudusive from the fact of the impression I'einaiuing. 

The evidence of the uheiuiciil change is conclusive also, for we obtain the 
material atoms in their changed fonu when tlirown off as effete material. 

The motion, inducing the impi'essiou in the cell, so changes the relations 
of the material atoms of that cell that we liud that a substance has been 
formed there which was not present 1)efore. 1 would here note that 
uxjwrimeut has gone to pi'ove that the particular form ol chemical change 
that oceura in ail meutol exertion is tlie pnidnctiou of certain phos[*hatcH : 
but it must be remembered that this new formation is mciuly a change in 
the relation of material atr)ms through the using up of some of the motion 
that heltl tliom In their ftn-nier I'elations: it is not adding or taking away 
any mutenul, any more tliau the conversion <.if water into ice adds to (>r 
takes from the exact ipiautity of matter oj)crated iipuu. But as the relation 
of the atoms lias changetl, so the motion, which is now greater, in possibly 
a calculubUt amount, than before the external impression was receiveil, has 
also become altoml in its mode, and becomes manifest as cliemical force, 
which further on in the cycle is evidenced. 

A reservation iii perha|)s here necessju-y, for it i.s evident that idl the* 
material atoms of a cell may become so changed that all its potential 
• energy may be exhausted or used up, and thus no further viUl 
phenomena lie possible in it Tills, in fact, would take place were it not 
that those ciuuiged and useless atoms are ranioved, and their place taken 
by other atoms of Uie same nature and property as those tliat constituted 
the cell befoi'e the change occurred. The effete material is taken up by 
the circulating blood, from wlucli pabulum by the chemical phenomenon 
nf substitution the new atoms are supplied, wiiich replenish the cells and 
miabte them to mnintaiu their vital activity ; the material for supply to the 
blood of course Isdug derived in the periodic assimilation pf nutrient matter 
while the effete and useless phosphates arc separated from the blood by 
the kidneys, and are to be fouud in the urine. 

The evidence of the third phenomenon is perhajis not quite so demonstra- 
Ide, b\irt a little reflection will, I think, render it equally concluave. An 
impresgiou formed by the passng of a current from Uie per4>hery to the 
centre is immediately followed by the rousing in the miiul of anotber 0^ 
other impressions ; for instance, we become sensible throng our olfhetory' 
serves of the perfume of a rose, and though we may not see or touch the* 
ijoweTi we dir^y hdve the impresrion of a rose" in onr minds ; and as 
woond impressioa could not be called into prominence without some 
l^cqpamuuication more or less direct, and as we adniit that it has immediate" 
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amocialion with tbe astecedont,. ftad also that no oonMtttttiioattOtt ousbe 
made without the expenditure of motion—^we have eufRcient reoeoa h>r the^ 
oonchietou that motilon has been communicated fn»n the ceft or otdhi eet in 
activity in the reception of the first impresaion. 

If now we accept aa fact the theory of motion in its relation to vital |iho-’ 
nonteiia, and the chaugee in the brain cells, the i%siilt the infineuce of 
motion, ivs above stated, we can auidyee some of the phenomena of mind in 
reUition to their production. * 

The simplest of all menhU phenomena is that of situide apprehension, anif 
next to tliis, and iissociated with it, is memory; while judgment and reason¬ 
ing are entirely depeudont upon tlie perfection of those so called attributes. 

Simple apprehension we have witnessed in the production of a simple 
impi’essiun: we see a rose, and we become conscious of its existence; its 
image fades from mental view, and we are occupied with other objects and 
thoughts, but the image is not lost, tlio imprassiou nfade on a cell reinaiua, 
the cell is |)emaucut]y changed, and continues in its new condition as long 
os it is healthy and intact. 

How inappreciable is that change when the brain has again become 
quiescent, yet how slight a disturbance will again nsuder it prominent. We 
liA^e with our impressions in calm apathetic oblivion, till the equilibrium of 
the cells bearing them is again disturbeil, their variations are then apparent, 
their spectra again come into mental view. One cell differs by comparison 
from another, end we appreciate the difference; in otlier words, we are con¬ 
scious, but consciousness means only this appreciation of difference* of one 
cell from its fellows; this activity, however, can onl^ occur throuj^i the 
direct or indirect influence of motion.* 

* I am duly sensible that I am at this spot bordering upon ground toe soft to 
bear almost the lightest foot tread. Nor have I any wish here to enter upon a 
metaphysical controversy, os such is far removed from the objects of this paper. 

I have, however, been asked to define the pronoun we ^used in the almve 
passages, a question which is an evidence the great difficulty there is in 
throwing off that feeling of individuality which has so coro[iHcated the various 
systems of mental phnlosophy. It is, however, essential in a purely- seieuthlc 
inquiry to shake off the shackles of metaphysical mysticism, to free ourielves of 
the nertion, of an ego, and, regarding ourselves as we do the lower anl rn gls, we 
may make observations on our physical and psychical attributes. 

It has been argued that if the mind be alone dependent upon changes in ^ 
materia! brain, that we can have iro control over our thoughts and passions, ai;td 
that we are,. therefore, irres[K>nsible beings, but this has been met by granting 
that we have the powers of volition. Wc avoid runniilg into danger we 
conscious , of, t. of which we have experience. Volition thus ebtnes toit' 
depeudent of experience, and results Hke it from the operation of impressioi^ of 
thi^ without. Again, that which we term oonSefenee Is buf the stanihird 
cuinparisou of right.imd wrong, formed by experience in the nrfnd of lM 
individual. Almost the eariiest impressions instilled into the infiuti by itsr fbnd- 
liing motber are coerce sepnimtions of right and irroi^, as defined by^4Mr >^wn 
eouscienoc, separating in riie infant niiud on bppoeito sides of tiw standard line 
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' The same phenomena obtain in all the other cells and oollecttoiu of cells 
in the or^nimi, and are not peculiar or limited to bnua cells. We are not 
ordinarily conscious of liaving limbs till we injure them, or of Itaving lungs 
or pleurae, till they become iufianied, and after the first impression of the 
injuiy, or inilanunatiun, we would perhaps be c<{ually unconscious of the 
existence of these our belongings, could we keep them free from motion. 
But every movement of a br<)ken leg acutely reminds ns that we })0a8e8S the 
member, and every respimtiDii during a pleurisy, makes us conscious that 
^6 have a pleuni, or the increased vascularity of the inflammation main¬ 
tains a motion which we become aware of as the phenomenon of pain. Bo 
in onr brain, though we cannot perltaps say, without I'eservation, that a 
cell is injured because it is changed by the impression of an object, yet the 
change is itself sufficient hi define and make evident that cell’s existence 
among its fellows, whenever it or they together are subjected to the influ¬ 
ence of motion. 

We are consdoua of an image so long, and only so long, as f.he cell or its 
atoms continue in motion, and onr coiisciousiieas ceases when the cell again 
becomes qxiiescent; but disturb the cell's equilibrium agiiiu mid the image 
is lepruduced, however slight the motion. The cell becomes active whenever 
motion of another cell i.s cominunimted to it; the current or vibratile 
motion, inducing materiid chmige in the cell it reaches, very similar to that 
which took place in the one from which it proceeded, though in a leas 
degree,'while the appreciable phenomenon is the faculty of the mind we call 
memory. The uioniories, bio, ocnir in oixler, and the order is more or less 
that in which we have g;iine(l our experieiiec, j. e. ivceived our impressions; 
for instance, if w’e can imagine a brain in ■vv’lii<'h no impression has ex'er 
occurred, and jihice a rose bcfoi-e the organs of B0u.se.s in connection Avith if, 
we shall proUably fii-st pnalttce through the mediuia of sight the iuiprc.s.siou 
of colour; next through the inten'entioii of the sense of touch, the impres- 
Mou of form, dimensions, &c.; and thirdly, through the oJfactoiy nerves the 
impression of smell. Let the cells bearing these imprewdons liecome quies¬ 
cent, then imagine a motion again reaching miv one of them, its impression 
will ba renewed, and that of the other two wall again and speedily follow; 
thus it would appear that cveiy idea we have in onr memories has its loca¬ 
tion in a certain number of irapitwsed cells clo.se together. If now we allow, 
in onr supposed brain, the imnresrions of the rose-tree tb follow those of the 
rose, the activity of the cells bearing the impressions of the rose will be fol¬ 
lowed by the activity of those lieariiig the impression of the tree; and it is 
this process, occitrriug in onr brain when healthy and,(rf com«e, stored with 
its multifarious impressions, that gives us the phenomenon of mind which 
w'e CiiU relative suggestion. Complex as are the ideas in all ordinary minds, 

ideas ot right a»d wrong often most put‘rile and not antithetieal; as the chik! 
grows and the basis of his experience enlarges, his standard of comparison ad* 
vnaees. Many of the puerile wrongs of infancy and chihlhood appear as Wrong 
M.long^r^ ttnd his line, of separation, i, e., his conscience becomes fixed in 
aceordance with the'moml and dvil laws of the polity in whiefa he is placed. 
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thoir te{»i*Qduotion ki a^'fty»jDQ0re wleas in orderj.uid aklmvglt iW greater 
ttie number of iinprepnoua tiu^ oiir braiiie bear the gi'eater and more multU 
farious will be the ideas we remember, yet on analysts of x>ur thoitghls we 
shall find that they always follow some order, and we may trace back each 
idea to some otlier intimately related to it; thus, in the healthy fanitii, 
thought occurs iu a sequence of ideas, each idea liciug suggested by^ and 
more or less relative to, Uie one preceding it, or at all events related to it by 
association or by the otxler iu which its impression^were firat received. We 
see a lamp—we have the idea of light; light suggests the sun, the sun the 
sky, the sky astronomy. In this wc see in its most simple form the manner 
in which in the complex workings of our daily thoughts the multitudes of 
impressions that pass iu review are called up; motion frrim one active ceil 
lieing communicated to others in natural order, as motion is communicated 
from atom to atom of metal when a current of electricity passes tliroUgU a 
wire. 

I'he second phenomenon of mind or judgment I will here merely touch 
upon iu its physical asjtect, being desirous to leave all metaphysical cottsider- 
uiions <»iit of the pajier as far as jwHsible, A new impression in a cell is 
imme<liately brought into relation with the memories, motion Iteing tiecos* 
sarily communicated from a newly impressed cell to others located in or near 
the siime s{>ot: this allows that coin|>.ansou of impression with irapressiou by 
w’hieh the new one is confected, the process by whicli in the lowest degree 
simple ideas are formed, and by which in the highest degi'ee we have tliat 
.aAirraatiou or negation of idea about itlea which constitutes the function uf 
mind culled judgment. * 

The same process occurring iu many cells, and tiikiug jdace in a brain 
stcued with nnuiy inquessions mid ideas, whereby the phenomenon of 
sequence is sufficiently }ierfect to penuit tw<> or more iu juxtaposition to be 
proiuiueiit, allows thut uifereuce of one judgment from .several which con> 
stitutes that faculty of the miird which w'e cidl, iu its logical tenu, reasoning. 

I w'ould here cite music as a veiy remarkable instanos, and perliaps the 
most simple illustration of the ideutifiratiun of menbd phenomena with the 
physical ■ effects of motion. It is hicoutrovertible that music is a modifica¬ 
tion of motion, which reaches the aural organ of sense in waves, varying 
iu rapidity, called sound. The reception of the imj[)ressioa by^the brain is 
one factor of the vital phenomenon—the resultant of the motion of those 
waves of sound which reach certain cells fron/the aural sense organ, and the 
potential energy uf tliuse cells. « 

Tl» cerebral cells which bear the impressions of the vibrations that 
produce sound are arranged in sudi extpiisite relationship to one another 
tiiat musicai notes take tiieLc place in wdo mturali», and in the simplest 
idea the notes of an octave can only follow one anoilier in a sequence j and 
the fact that the reproduction of the impression of cme note will imn^ 
diately he followed by the remembrance 4 n natoral order of all raBul)ll^ 
ing notes dther higher or lower iu tlie scale of that key, directly pohats to 
the coBcit^iun that the saine inihience which iarotised the activity''of eell 
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benriug Uie firdt impression h^as passed on to those cells hearing the ua- 
preasioiiH which ap}>eared secjmJarily ; and if we admit the influence of the 
first impression to have been motion, the conclusion is inevitable that that 
of the second is ni(»tiuu also, and that a pro})ortlon of that motion which 
aroused the fii'st inipresKion passed onw;u’d to the cdl bearing the second. 

We may jnirsue these phenomena further by considering tlm relation 
which certain meiubors of the order of musical sounds liear to one another. 
If we take the common s(,dlu of C, or the n.atural key, the sounds that we 
call C D £ F G A B follow one another in a sequence ; but though this is 
the most 8im]>le, yet it is nut the only 8e(][nence, for certain of the cells 
bearing tliese im]«’es8iou3 api>ear to have secondaiy ivJatiouship.s—thus the 
3rd, the Oth, aud the 8th or 1st notes of the scale bear ao clo.se a relation-' 
ship tlnit if the Snl be struck the othei-s will follow iu the mind as conclii- 
aious of aiv a pnori char;u‘.t.or ; or if all the throe iiute-s are struck together 
tliey agree, or jU(]graont aflirms their relation, and we are conscioits of 
hiwinony, or, if struck iu a setjueiire, w'e are c(>usciou.s of their n.atur.al and 
hannouious association. Again, if wo sound the 4th, the oth, and the 7th, 
we are again conscious of something like harmony ; yet not perfect harmony, 
for the mind is not st\tisfied ; and although wo have whiit musicijuis call .'Mi 
essential di8cr>rd—although Judgment afliriiis soniow]Ki.t, yet the aihrma- 
tion is incou'plete—the essential 'disciord stands Jis it were a low barrier 
midway between two iilea-s, for judgment is satisfied the moment the relative 
harmony—com}«)se<i of the 1st, 3rd, and 5th, or the 3rd, 5th, and 8tb—is 
again struck. So fibsoluUdy irresistible is the return to the liaimony after 
the essential discord that it may almost be reganled as a necessity ; in fact, 
iu some highly trained niusk>iil minds so absolutely a necessily is it that 
after the striking auy esseutuil discoiil a ])ainful impression remains until 
the discord has Imscu resolved. It would be not unresisonable to .'usaume 
that the motion .affocting the cells iu the production of the first impression 
of Ininiionious sounds when diverted fnmi its mitural channel, so disturbs 
the noimul ipiietiule of other cells that the painful impression occurs from 
their incongruous agibitiou, which remains until either the motion inciting 
tliem is expended, or is ng;tiu tnrued into its u.atural chiumel. Before the 
final harmony is stnick, any variety of cone.iteu.'ition of imiaiciil notes may 
be introduced, iu tlie same w.«iy .-w a aeuteuce may have any number of 
parentheses, so long as it has its logicjil conclusion or sequence. It is ujmu 
this tliat th« beauty of music wejioiulB ; but whatever the number of iutei'* 
polatious of concatenations, and however harmoiiions tltese may lie^ it is 
none the less necessary for the final hannony to be struck before judgment 
is satisfied. The affiraiatiun of idea about idea is Urns the tuumony of 
.impressed cells, a current of motion reaching a cell, bringing iJl its relations 
into activity with it iu their natural order, aud witliout producing smy 
painful or iuhiuinouions vibrations. ' 

I would next illustrate the idea by consideration of one of the othmr 
eouses, and I think we can have few stronger evidences than those, bet h 
^positive and negative, of change iu the material brom, asisiciated with tiitf 
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impreatiott <Qid retention of wofda. I lidve not Any inteuti^ of be^ 
entering upon the subject of Aphasia beyond the evidence afforded by it 
that language, or the impreiMion of words, has its IcH^isatiou in sunie 
particular spot in the brain, which spot we may call the language, or ^e 
word~hdding^ organ. 

It is certsiiu tliat every word tihnt has a place in that organ mtist Imve 
mode some alteration iii a cell befoi'e its identity ci^nld have become indeli¬ 
bly ta’aced in that cell, or before its entity camld have become a part of the 
entity of the particular cell that beai's it, and it is equally w^rtaift that fJte ^ 
alteration is induced through the agency of motion. We gain our e&peii- 
ence of words—firstly, through the medium of sound ; secondly, tliroiigli 
the itiediuiu of that mode of motion w'e call light. The impression of words 
from sound is exactly similar to that which we have BC5eii in the cose of 
music ; cert ain w'aves of vibrating atuiox impinge ou. the organ of hearing, 
ami thus set up a motion which is conveyed to the cells which ore the 
centi*es for the reception of vtrbal sj)cccli. 

The inception of words through the agency of Ugljt is almost precisely 
similar, varying only in the mode iu which the motion ongiimted. We see' 
a written or printed word because certain waves or rays of light so impinge 
on our retina as to ivproduce iu it the form of the written or printed sign ; 
these raj's of light are incontrovertibly motion, and the motioii*thus com¬ 
municated to the i^tiua is coJjveyed through the nerves to the recipient 
organ of verbal impressMiQs, then meeting with the jiotential energy of the 
cells inducing the chemical and impressive change and also the tliird change, 
as we have already seen. So long as the seat of verbal impreseionH remains 
healthy, the various motions of the mind will cull into prominence whatever 
word is wanted to express an idea, provided the ivr.nl-holding orgiui pitseess- 
es such a word, or provided that some cell bears the ini|u’e8sioii of the word 
associated with the idea; for instance, we see a rose, we have a mental 
impresffloii of the flower, and wc instantly give it its n^ic ; perhaps from 
habit—at all events fnim ctlucation—-we alw'ays assniciate mimes with per¬ 
sons and things, and words with ideas. So that when we look at a flower 
we have seen hefore, the cells bearing the impression, instantly comiaunb 
eating with tlie word-holding organ and exciting it, w'c remember at once 
the name ; and iliis like the sequence iu musical notes, ulw'uys occurs in 
natural order. If, however, w’e look at a flower we have never seen or 
heard of before, or of the class and older of which we know nothing, w» 
cannot associate a name witli it, because in the word-huklidg organ there 
is no word related to the mental impression of the flower, and th^^oro 
none to be called into remembrance by it; the motion, communicated to 
the brain by the sight of the flower, merely inducts the inipression of form, 
size,.colour, quality, v'ce., aud any attempt to associate it vvith a name with 
which we are familial' vrill lie negatived by tlie reproduction of a mental ' 
iiupresricm td the flower associated wnth that name. 

The sanie phenomSIth are to be traced in consideration of all tbe sense 
organs. The sense of touch also as certainly gives us various impressions of 
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tlte nskitioii of bodioH to spaco ; aff^ctiug cells wliich in their n^ral order are 
aroused hr the aclitrity of th«i cells bearing the other^sense hnpressious of 
the bodj, in couteuiidation the revival of all the elementary impreselous, 
formed thiirngh the medium of the various senses, and giving that complete 
ulea, which for the want of one of the simple impressions might be waiped, 
narrowed, ('(uitiucted, i>v exaggerated. So certainly are the impressions 
uHcribed to touch the results of niotioii, tltal this sense requires no farther 
ilotiianstratiun. 


We have t«) lemlcr onr best thanks to the Kdilors of the 
followinjr Periixlie.ds for reo’uhirly ovehauying’ with us :— 

The hulinn Mcdicnl CrazcHc. 

The lirifixh Joanini of llomtwpaiinf (Henry Tunicr & Co., 
liondoii.) 

The Monfhlt/ nomuu>patiic Jicrietn (Henry Tinner & Co., 
London.) 

The Ifnited Stales Medical and Snrgiral Journal. 

The American llvmteopnthie Oheercer. 

The ircsfem Homn-cpalhic Obserrer. 

The Ilonneapalhie 

The American llonmopalhist. 

The liuh-Enropean Correspondence. 

The Hindoo Falriol. 

The, Bengalee. 

The Indian Mirror. 

The Nulional Pape}\ 

The Dacca JNVw. 

We shall l>e ^lad to exchange with any Medical Periodical 
in the world. 
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A HETKOSPECT. 

Ofh KKTito.'^i'Rrr nntnnilly rosolvos it.Kplf into—1. vV llevifw 
of tlu' ])rofrivss of lIckiniFopatliy in IikIIji ; and 2. A lleview 
ol’ oiii*s<‘lv<‘S. 

1 .— Prt^fjrc-^s nf Hoimvoiiuihi/ in India. 

W(‘ havo n<»t yot 1 h'i>u nMo Irricc wlien and by whom W'as 
lioinaMipatilrv first introduced into India. In an aHicle on 
“ Uoin<r4ij)!i1hy and its introduction into India," in the Calcutta 
Jicci/rt' lor January 1H52, we'lindthe followinj;* stuteinent—“ The 
system has been extensively practised liy amateurs, in the civil 
and military services, and by other gentlemen ; and the success 
that has atUmded their practice, both upon Europeans and 
Xatives,' has been such as to astonish theinselvos. and all who 
have witnessed it. There* is perhaps scarcely a large district iu 
India, in whi<*h such an amateur has not for years l«*en diflTusing 
blessings annind him.” Prom this it appears that homoeopathy 
must have been introduced here some years, though it is impos.. 
j'ible to say how many, before 1H52, and that the introduction 
w;i8 most prol>ably effected by' amaieurSy generally the pioneers of 
medical jirogress. 

f)r amateurs, tWe-nanius of two gentlemen deserve esjHnnul and 
honorable mention. We need h.ardly say that we allude to Baboos 
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Jiujisadjr Diitt and L )ke Niiili .Maitra. WitJb' au untiomraoHlj/: 
practical anti matter-of-fact intellect, Baboo, llajendor Dntt \v:m 
the lirsst to (liscurii the superiority of the KuroiMmu nllopatbi,c 
M-stem over the native, and he was the first to introduce it amongst 
U9, wlii<^hho succeeded in doing in spite of ridicule and obloquy 
and opj)osition. Similarly, when brought face to face tv^h 
honimopathy, he was the first to discern its really scientific 
character, and hence to ai>preciate its immense suiwrioritr over 
all other methods of treatment, and he Ikis been the tiwjt to feel it 
his duty to helj) it to supersede that which he, a few year.s ago, 
had felt it equally his duty 1o introduce amongst Jiis coiiutrv- 
luen. And wo all know how brilliant has ]>een the victory which 
he has gained. By a series of cures verging towards the miracu¬ 
lous, because unexpected and clloctcd in cases pruiiouliood incur¬ 
able by the faculty, ho took the profession and the lay public quite 
by surprise, chilling the former into panic, and fdliiig the latter 
with amazement at the wonder-working globule. The tongue 
uf scepticism was not silent at t!io un-wonted therapeutic success 
of a veritable layman. To various causes were attriluiicd the 
cures eirected. By some to poison which the Baboo was sii]qw>s- 
<*d to use in place of the honiojopathic dilutions, l;y others to 
iiis powers of acting upon the mind, by others again to tlic 
strict dietetic regimen which he used to enjoiji. 

JJut none could deny the laefc of the cures. Numh(?i*s who 
w'orc not over-sceptical l>ut believed that the cures might he due 
to the medicines oraployetl, availed themselves of the Baboo’s 
advice and got cureil of sonic of the most obstinate ehronie dis¬ 
eases, and became tmtlincliing witnesses of the truth and eflScacy 
of the system. Soino of them were so charmed at the astonishing 
result obtained by honnBopathie treatment that they left tliicir 
oeeuiuitioup, iHigan to atUnid his churitublc Disiiensai^' at home, 
and turned out his disciples. A great many of these have become 
practitioners and are now scattered over the length and breadth of 
the land. Some of them have become very successfui in their 
practice and have rellccted much cmlit upon their Master. 

Of all the disciples of Baboo Hrajender Butt, Baboo Iiokc Nath 
Moitra has done him the grmtest honor. Just as Baboo Rajonder 
lr.is been ins^Mimenial iu spreading the cause of honirnopatby in 
Bengal, Babuo Ltj^ke ^ath has been instrumental and equally 
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successful tu epteading it in the North-Western Provinces. Our 
readers are no doubt aware of what Baboo Loko Nath has done 
in Benares under the fostering care of that genuine pliihinthropist^ 
Mr. J, H.' B. Ironside. It is true that, liad it not been for the 
patronage and energy and zeal of Mr. Ironside, honiosopathy 
could not have obtained a footing in the stroj|^ig-hokl of HinduisuK 
But it is ccjually true that, had it not been for the knowledgt* 
and skill and Jevotedness of Baboo Lokc Natb, lKrtuo?c»pa/thy could 
not have maintained its footing even after Imving’ obtained it 
under especial favoralde circmnstances. 

After the reiuackalde succjoss of the Ilomoeopatiiic Dispensary 
and Hospital at Benares, tiic appreeiatiou of the system has 
spread far and wide in the North-West. Lay practitioners huv^i 
estaidisheJ"themselves at Allahabad and at Patna; and we hear 
a Dispeiis-avy 'has also been established at Agra throug'li the 
exertions and munificence of Mr. Ironside. 


Thus lias luniKfiipathy, the greatest, the most glorious, Mul the 
most beiielicent reform in medicine, been established it* India, by 
lay appreeiatiou, lay energy, and lay patronage alone. The 
pitifessioii has not yet had much hand in it. Wc ourselves, we 
must with gratitude acknowledge, owe our conversion to Baboo 
Rjjcnder Dutt, usit cxiwjtly to his teaching, but to the ]iertinacity 
with which he used to urge us h) look into tlie subject and givci 
it a fair lieririug and a fair trial. The enthusiasm with which 
he labored in the cause, tlie disiiiteresteduess tliat he displayed 
throughout, the successes that he achieved, together Avith the 
conversion of such men as Pandit IsHwara Clmndm Vidyasagara 
who had derived iiersonal heuclit from humieopatliic treatment and 
whom no man could suppose capalile of being duped ;—all these iti- 
dueedns to lay aside our professional pride and professional obsti¬ 
nacy for a time. AVe began by rciuling^bonks. Gmnier did not 
satisfy us, as being more rhehn-ical tJian h^gical ;ukI scientific.* 


* This was our ln»pr«sslon when we fir.st took up Granior's w'orks. In juatice 
theauthor we mast s;iy that we ha%'e sim e ehangeil our tijtinifui of him. In fa<a, 
*ve hti.k upon Ilfs “ CoiifiT*'ii(!es tipun llonMeupatliy,” hikJ his " Ui;(hts «if Jtfau its 
tho Dont.'iin of ^ledieiue.*' sv> most retnarkable product ions. eharactenxedssitaK.'b^ 
l« of aryui^pf a»» hy brillioiiey i*f elvijHimcc. l-Vlieity of illustrattion 

<1«U« a abiirnim!! geatare of tbe»»‘ worlw.’ They th'serM-to W read l*r nil 
Invers nf in medicine. 
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Morgan's ” Philosophy of Homoeopathy/' whidi we had taken hp to 
eharply review for a local Paper, made some impression so as to l^d 
ns to think hommopathy might not be the great hambug it is so 
generally represented and l^licved to Ije. Sliarp's Investigation of 
HomiEopathy" anti liis ** Letter to Sir B. Brodie*' placed the suhieet 
in the clearest light;^ and removed many donbts and difliculties. 
But what made the most impression npon the mind was Hnhns^ 
mann's Organon. There we found a master mind dealing with 
his subject in the most thorouglt and tnily seientific manner. 
Compared with other medical anthorities }»e apjw'artid a giant 
among pigmies. Of course there were serious blemishes palpable 
in hb specnlatiojis, bni these we could easily see as n»» less the 
result of the igutM'ance of the times in which he liv'ed, than as 
tlis natural product of a mind bent, upon destroying the errors 
of the past. A great deal of his acrimony and sharpness was 
due to the shameless ]>er.sccution to whicli he w'as subjected. 

Thus preiKired we thought it mir duty to make actual trials. 
We began looking through the telesctjpe, ami lc> I what was the 
result. We declared it in our address at the Fourth Animal 
hleeting of the Bengal Branch of the British Medical Asstwiatio'!!* 
of which wo %ferc then Vice-President. And we have been 
declaring it month after month in our Journal. 

The sketch wo have given above of the introduction and 
progress of homosopathy in India, is, we are fully aware, the 
most meagre imaginable, thanks to the paucity of the information 
we have been able to gather. We shall therefore feci obliged by 
any information that may be furnished to us on the subject, 
especially on the early history of homreopathy in India. We 
appeal, in particular, to the oldest,members of the military and 
civil services, most of whom were themselves instrumental in fur¬ 
thering tlie cause of the Hahuemaiiniun reform, and we have no 
doubt they will not grudge to fa ven* us with the information needed. 

t 

2.— (hmeket. . 

On a review of our own labors for the past year we find that the 
' only thing we have to congratulate otirselves upon is, that we have 
held on—hold on, in a .manner, in spite of ourselves, in spite of the 

f. 'V ' ' . 

■ jj'Ll '' on tko tOtk Fcbrusrv ,• 
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emoue impediment put in our w»y by pressure of pitjifeswoiial 
daiicSi luurdly leaving any leisure or even frame of mind for 
literary composition. Compared to the clironic state of arreara 
into nrhieh tlie Journal bas fallen, we must admit that the recep¬ 
tion it Itas met will) fi-om our brethren of the TreBs and from the 
Public is much wanner than we eouhl legitiraatoly expect; we there¬ 
fore here take the oi»portuuity of tendering t1^^m our sincere thanks. 

We have luul more assistance in this the second year of our 
existence than we hud in the tirst. To those tliercfctre who have 
reudemd us help we here offer our cordial thanks, withWhich 
alone, as yet, wc can repay their valuable services. The Journal 
has been to us a labour of love, and we believe it has been so to 
our contributors. 

''The Jouruul is looked upon as the accredited organ of the hoinmo- 
pathic scliool.-/ We are not ashuincd to own this. On the contrary 
we are proud of the honor. In advocating homicopathy we are 
not simply acting on behalf of an injured cause, but we sincerely 
believe tliut wq have but ennobled otirsclves by being the side 
of a truth, the greatest yet discovered by the intellect of roan, 
luid the most pregnant with blessings to the whole human race. It 
■ is this conviction which ha.s sustained ns against Ihe bad name we 
have acquired.* Wc do ii<tt exaggerate. The other day only, a 
Kuropean friend, a most rcspcetahlo and enlightened man, a warm 
philanthropist, and a sincere well-wisher of our country, writing 
to us on the subject of the desirability of a Science Association for 
the Natives of India, to which he drew altentioiiP*lately, could not 
help wishing that we had not ranged ourselves under the party 
name of hom(£Opathy, though he confessed he himself was not 
embarrassed by a conventional designation. This shews tlie extent 
of prejudice and hence of ignorance that still prevails among even 
tlie most enlightened portion of the community regarding hommo- 
iwthy and medical nmtters in general. A man cannot emmpe 
having a stigma on his name; and his opinions are likely to be 
looked upon with suspicion, simply for declaring his honest and 

* T>p. Sh.arp has nohl.v said : If, on th« ono hand, I havo loot vopy dear 
(Vipndx, on the otiior, I hare gaiiif'd oiuifhdn medical knowledge; if 1 haH 

fallen loir in the pi Ui «i:ttio» of my medical brethren, my patieiita bare greatly 

hoAoiited ; if I hove sulfcred much In personal fceliafrii, I enjoy the 
of a nf Uomc^rtpaifiy, 7t.h E.1, p. 342, 





conseieiitioas belief that a ptrtictilar eystem of medieme may 
not be altogether devoid of truth, though it is on acknowledged 
fact, that Medicine of all the sciences is the most uncertain and 
itm>erfcct, and therefore susceptible of the most diversified opinions: 
•^ut it is not homoeopathy alone that we advocate, llie fact 
is, we do not advocate any system as a system or the badge of a 
party or sect. We iwlvocate whatever of truth there is in any 
sjTstem, be it wbak it may. Our thorough conviction of the 
inestimable superiority of homoBopnthy over all the other systems 
of medicine put together, our most ardent admiration for Hahne-* 
mann as a profoiind observer, a genuine discoverer, and the great¬ 
est benefactor of his race, have not blinded us to the fact that 
there are short-comings in his system wliich must l>e remedied, 
that there are principles and facts in the other systems which 
must be taken advantage of, and which must be eo-ordiniitcd and 
harmonized, nay, tluit researches have yet. to be made in many 
directions, l>efore wo can hope to build therapeutics on fonudu- 
tions that'will remain unshaken for ever. 

The fact is, we most sincerely regret the attitude of hostility 
and opposition with which the schools of medicine have beo-n 
facing each other. Certainly the old school is to blame for’ 
initiating this attitude, and the new school was as certainly justified 
in placing itself in that attitude, because we know it has been 
driven to it in self-defence. But can it he justified in continuing in 
that attitude ? Is it not liigli time that it should turn away from 
polemics now idle and useless, however necessary it was in the be¬ 
ginning, and apply itself vigorously to researches on disease, its 
etioli^ and pathology, 'ttiat is, dive beyond mere symptomato¬ 
logy ? In the days of Hahnemann it would have been fhtal to tlie 
building up of therapeutics to have invoked the aid of patho}pgy> 
confiictiug and uncertain os it then was; hut now it would be equal¬ 
ly, fatal to its progress to tie therapeutics tomcro wmi>ioin8, wUhi- 
out referring them to the morbid conditions or pathology of wMch 
they are but the exaggerated physiol^icul expressions." And in its 
researches in this direetion the nciv school, caimut do better than 
join hands with the old; nsty, we believe it cannot do withont 
availing itself of the immense tvork tb«t has been ali^ady done 
by tlie latter. The ol^ school in its greying after n thsrapenli^ 
has aneonscioufW done as tnucK ibr the progress t>f meiHefnV 



ua old AJehemy io its seardi alter tlie. philosoplies’^s stone did for 
CUemistry. 

We believe that the old school of medicine, ihoug^i devoid of 
a law of healings by drug's properly so called, is not on tlmt 
account altogether devoid of all vitality, so as to be ii<» Irmger of 
any use, now that snch a law has been discovered. Had it been 
so, the old school could not have <3ontinuf?& in existence, far less 
domineered. The reason of this is found in the fact that the 
equilibriuni of the hutmin organism, as indeed of all living 
organisms, is maintaim'd by the concurrence of a variety of Laws, 
mechanical, chemical, clecti'ical, no less thmi the so-called vital 
proper. Consequently diseases or disorders of living organisms 
must necessarily result from iniriugement of one, or more, or all of 
these laws. Now the old fschool has advanced very far in its 
researches on mechanical and chemical disorders jier ge, ajid the 
mechanical and the chemical effects as the seqneliE of the vital dis¬ 
orders. As a matter of course, it is very successful when it has to 
counteract such disorders, or such effects of vital disord^'s, thoqgh 
in tlic last cases it is not so suecessful as in the first, its efforts 
being more palliative than curative. The grand mistake of the 
'new school, while yet in its infancy, was tc^ believe, in tlie 
enthusiasm of its first astonishing suocess with the newly-dis- 
(K)vered law of healing, that that was the be all and end all of 
tbera]>ciitics, that the recogiiituui of the other than the vital 
laws of the organism was next to unnecessary. We are sorry to 
see the mistake still largely prevails in ilic school, chiefly among 
those who call themselves pure llalmematmians. With them it is 
a sin to depart from the dicta of the Master uttered in the latter 
years of his life—a sin to give medicines in low dilutions and 
mother tinctures, a sin to use even the most commou and useful 
aujpliartes, simply because they are ased by the old school. This, 
we must say, is as much bigotry and as mischievous, as .tiiat 
wbieh so disgraces the dominant schooL 

Ilomceopatby must bapm*ged of stioUblunders and such bigots 
ry, in order that it may become, what it has already given so 
muob promise of, llie true and rational system of medicine. 
and fair play should be allowed to honest men in pursuing their 
prof^iop after ^etr own unbiassed jwigment; Faii^ should 
never b^ ignomb but all carefully, weighed and toriuxLto account. 
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They shwuKl be read in the lis-ht of tlie law the diseovefy of 
which 1ms murked an epoch in medicine, and the law itself should 
he resad in their light. Tt is thus and thus only that we slrall 
be able to appreciate the importance of the law, in as much as w* 
shall thereby be able to diseorn its limits and caj)abiUties ami 
resouroes. 

AVc have not, tlius^ seen any reason to deviate from any of the 
principles enunciated in our pros))cctus or in our cvml, Onr 
continuance in the field is demandod by the same necessity 
which caused our first appearance, namely, “ the want of a 
Paper for the record and utilization t>f all the available litcis in . 
medicine.” Facts of cure, or of relief of suffering, by known reme¬ 
dies and methods, are welcome to onr pages, come from what quarter 
they may.'* But W’e must be satisfied that tln‘y are fach. 
And bow can we be so satisfieil unless Ihey are watched 
and reported by authorities eoujpetent to do so ? And whom 
can wo take as com[)e1cnt authorities, unless it be men who 
have bml ‘training to enable them to judge of disease and 
treatment? Some very Avann friends of bomu'njrtdby have 
charged us with having (lep.*iried from tlie catholic sjnrjt 
of the Jo\irnal,» simply because wc c*>uld not conscientiously * 
admit into its pages eases reported by men who have hud no 
jwofessionul training whatever to enable tbenj, Ave do not say tx) 
treat, but tr) r/'pitrl cases. We do not tpicstion that laymen 
ean </•(•«/, and treat suiHwasfully too; but we must certainly be 
very cautious in receiving the reports of the cases they ti'eat. 

We arc quite willing to admit that there may be exceptional 
cases of laymen who by extraordinary intelligence and dint of 
self-study have attained sutfieient prolieicucy in all the brunches 
of the profession ivs to be in> way inferior to the rognlarly trained 
practitioner. But w'e oauuot sacrifice tlte intci’ests of science 
for the sake of these solitary exceptions. For, once we allow tho 
irregularity to cm‘p in, there will bo no limit to it. The Jour* 

^ nul will be flooded with spurious eases, 
i How far the Journal has been instrumontal in spreading a 
knowledge of hommopathy we do not pretend to say. Wc 
do not, in fact, like to repeat the folly and t he v.ainty whmh 
/Ewip so Well exposed and chastised in his fable of the fly wlio^ . 

- winm the «Stle-tree of a chariot-wheel,. exclaime<1, wliat a 




dti:^ j above;, we ma<i& apj^at^* 

in tbe, fiel^ after it iww been prepared (or action.y Bnt 
wheti»er.we,ta3«e any credit open oursolvff! or not, whetbep,it isha 
mere acjcid^tfld coincidence, or whether there is any causal relation 
between the events, it may l)e safely recorded as a fact, for it is 
too obvious to escape notice, that since the Journal has been start'- 
ed, there lias been througfhout India a gr<jwlbj' appreciation of the , 
Hahnemannian reform ; at least, a tacit admission is perceptible 
of the necessity of toleration in matters medical, 'I'he profes¬ 
sional mind does not, it is true, seem to be much influenced ovf- 
trard/fft but in the absence of the acrimonious intoleranee that was 
prevalent a short time a^o, and in the adoption (without 
acknowledgment) of the drugs and almost thn doses of the new¬ 
sy stem, one cannot but see, how thoroughly and deeply hris it 
been convulsed by jeabmsy at the success, if not by a conviction 
of th^ truth, of the system. Though we cannot hut regret this 
state of things, though we cannot but look ij|>nn this unacknow¬ 
ledged adoption of the drugs and even, the doses of bomw- 
pathy by the dominant profession,, as a sad index of the 
extent of prejudice and intoloranec, of the depth of ignorance, 

, jind of the laxity of conscience, still prevalent in t-bc Profession as a 
hodv, wc nevertlielc.^s hail the tact as herald of the danm of better 
days. We say so becau.'so wo believe that the professitm cannot 
long remain indifferent to its own interests. For it is no longer 
a mere matter of choice, but daily threatening to become a 
question of bread. The cry of suffering is too loud, the prospect 
of dei|th too gloomy, to be subdued and cheered bv tlie consoh^ 
tion that all that, science could do has been dime. People will not 
believe that science is the monopoly of an organized l>ody. ■ Thero 
is a limit, to human patience and forbeamnee. People eantibt 
ai^rd to suffer and to die, simply out deference to n prefession. 
And when that inrofession confesses its own impotencyy %nd pro*^ 
nqmi^ verdict of incurability or death, arc people to be 
blami^ if they fiy to oilier qiuijrtersj where hopes of relief or of 

cure are hold out ? . 

Proi^ional men'are too apt to chm^ge laymen with ignore 
of Qiediqal mattera and therefore pith incompetency to judge nf 
Afid certainly laymen would jnstly uqc^ blanie 
0 ns pmfeknmal jndgea in sneh qneadoiis, Hat 
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fact, if praperly tiewed, would lippear to be otberwiae; ft ii 
the profession wbich passes judgment against itself. When ai 
cose, piononnced incurable by tbe orthodox profemion, gets we£i 
under a different system, tbe only legitimate inference from tlte 
fact is, either that the former had erred in its opinion, or that the 
despised, heterodox system has remedial resources which the or¬ 
thodox had not. AiM when such cases multiply, what can lay# 
men do than believe that orthodoxy must be gravely at fault ? 
Further, when people find that it is those professional men continue 
to laugh at the new system who would not give it a trial, but 
that tiiose, who do try, adopt it,—^when people see all this, can 
they help forming a true judgment on the case ? Does it, in fact, 
require any medical training, to form such a judgment ? And 
when people arrive, by the simple exercise of common sense, and 
from data furnished by the orthodox profession itself, at a correct 
conolosion in questions of such vital importance to the whole 
human race, can they withhold their practical support of it, be¬ 
cause it ic opposed to the interests of a section of the community f 
The profession will be greatly mistaken if it counts upon tliis. 

Wo owe a word of apology to our readers for not having fulfill¬ 
ed our promise,of continuing to give the text and translation of * 
Cha^aka. The text we could now easily give, as we have got 
more than one manuscript to collate from. JBut as the text 
without the rendering will uot be interesting, and as there has 
been considerable diiHculties in arriving at a correct rendering, 
we have thought it fit to postpone it till we should find ourselves 
competent to do so. We can assure our readers, and those who 
take pspBcial interest in the revival of ancient Hindu works, that 
W8 have not given up the idea of enriching our pages with Cluiridca. 
Oh the contrary, we are getting a MS trauscrihed for us at 
Denares, and we are getting the celebrated commentary of 
Chakra Datta transcribed for us also. We are, in fact, trying 
our best to make m fit for the task we have imposed up(m our- 
. selves.' And we shall thank all wcU^wishers of India, if they 
will render us any service in this direction.'*’ . * 

' V ' ’ 

' ' ‘ ' ■ , ‘l* 

. * To Rfyi Prasanna NaHtyana Dsva,|Ujt B&hadwa, oar wana^ thaialtiiiro 
duo for the preMBtat4>n of a fine MS of the Text of Qiaraka which hSi Msdlf 
I'got ttanioribed for oe from a very old and, it ai»poajn^ S v«pr eonroct, is 
^^tasiosaioa ofalcavinytsiBtrhaiDpoM. 
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, • PROPHYLAilS 0F iJHOIiERA. : ' •' 

The sultject of prophylaxis of ohoUra is. of jtho saost iiii«» 

portapce to tho whole worid. Tho dbcoireTy a ohol^rE-prophy*^ 

lactic would confer greater benefit <m the human me, than haa 

even Jeiiner's discovery of vaeeinatum. Beymid the reoommw* 

dation of the most vague genenditiesy as qatrantine, deanliness^ 

and disinfectants, the Old Sdiool is entirely silent on the subjects. 

It is to the New School that the credit of suggesting prophylaeiac’ 

% 

remeMea is due. 

According to Hahnoxnaim, cujamm prepared after his method 
(by successive trituration and succussion), together with good 
and moderate diet, and proper attention to cleanliness, is the 
most certain preventive and protective remedy; those m health 
should take, onoe every week, a small globule of it (evp^ SOJ in. 
the morning fasting, and not drink any thmg immediately after<^ 
wards, but this wi he done until ike cholem ia in ikn 

loeality itaelf^ or in the neighbowrimd. The health of the indivi* 
dual will not be in the least disturbed by this dose." Suhsc* 
qqently in a letter to the Editor of the Bibh Uom&opaihiguet 
* 'he writes, Cuprunit as a prophylactic agalut^t eliolera, has 
generally shown itself cfBcacious, wherever it has been employed, 
and where its action has not been destroyed by gross dietetic 
faults, or by the smell of camphor (which is its antidote)." In 
the same letter he further says, ** 1 have also advised the alterna¬ 
tion of these two substances (citpr, and wi'ai. u/fr.^4roi!a week to 
week 08 a preventive against the disease." 

Dr. F. F. Qain, the greatest of living English dtseiples of 
Halmemann, and than whom perhaps no one has had more exten¬ 
sive esperienoe of the disease, in his Traitement Hommpa$ki^it 
du Giolera, published in Parm, in 1832, jrecommends the alternate 
use of eeratnm and euprwm from week to wedc as prppliyr 
laetioB against cholera and says "that experienee has shown 
that these aabstances have preserved numbera of persons exposed 
to cholera." He adds that " thm observation ought not \to 
surprize us, if we remembm that vaccine, which is in reality a 
honuBopathic presemtive, guaranteed, saifety, during a large 
mndbef ^ of years, the^ who were exposed to the variolous ^ide- 
mic." % Qutn advises that duri|ig the use ,cd the^ me^ictn^ 
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it 111 necesiuiry to absiuta from wmc, coifee, strong tea, and spieea 
which counteract their action. 

Dr. Dudgeon, in lii«i The Jlmtufopaihke Treatment and Prevent 
iion (f the A\talie CAoteta, published, London, lbl7, says, "it 
Mould be wrong to neglect the means uduch the genius of Hahne¬ 
mann and the labours ot liis disciples ha\e put witliin out reach,” 
especially, ‘‘ when tRe means are so simple and efficacious, svhilst 
Hie (‘ure is so difficult and hazardous.” He foilow's I )r. Sehmit in re¬ 
commending the phjbitiuu attending u}wn a cholcia patient to take 
a drop of camphorated spirit, uhile Hie same medicine is being 
gi\eu to the jwitient hmisell. " 'flic tiue preservatives howevcrjt” 
he and c«/»r«w mu'.! not be neglected after the 

terminution of the 1 1 eat men t of the patient ” According to Dr, 
Dudgeon, the j)iophyla<lies that were uselul in the previons epi- 
duniicb might not piove equally uselul in the ne\t. Conse<[iici)tly wo 
tan determine upon a prophv laetie onl\ w hen we know the actual 
ehurmtei of the epulemie, the same rule guiding us in the selec¬ 
tion of tlh* preMUitive as in the cIkikc ul a lemecly, \i/ , a com- 
iwrison of tho svmjitouis of the diseii'^e, with the physiological 
effeets of the reinedie.s. . 

Di. F. Hum^dnevs in his The Ckoleta and its Homoeopathic 
tf cat meat, published in New york, in IS ID, testilics to the effieae^ 
of the alternato U'ne of rupniui and iriatrvm as prophylactics, and 
says " it IS the general experience of homa*opathic physicians tliat 
among those who took the medicines, and were attaeked, the 
disease showed itself in its mildest form, while those who had 
omitted this preventive tioatment, were attacked with great 
violence.” He alludes to the praetice of wearing a small piece of 
copper upon tho pit of the «<b>maeh that wm<< ivcorted to in Ger¬ 
many during the cholera, but with wrhat result ho cannot say. 
Ho thinks c.unphoT fur tto evanescent in its action to serve Hie 
purpose of a good jirophylactic. Dr. Joshn in his Ifomaopathtc 
TreoAmeui of r.pukmtc Cholera repeats the recornmeudationd of 
Hahnemann, only he advises conmiencing with rcrafrum ," beeftone 
cholera oftoner requii-es veratrnm.” He does not advise the ude of 
camphor, not only because it is too tr.vnsient in its action, l»Ut 
lilso liecause it interferes with the action of other remedies. 

There seem< to be an unanimity amongst homoeopathic physi- 
' f ciane as to tho jmipiiylaclic rurtucs of eopraai ngainot cholera. This ' 
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opanitnity sees^ lo have been disturbed -in- <mly two iiistinucs. 
According to Dr. Constantine flering 5 “ The 9itfe9t pmenUte hr 
&vtpM.f ; jint half a tea>spoonful of Flowers of Sulphur into each 
of your atoiOkings and go about your business; never go out 
vrith.an empty stomach, eat no fresh bread, nm- sour food. Tliis 
is n<^ only a preventsitive in cholera, but also in many other 
epidemic diseases. Ae>^ one of ike ma»^ tkomandi ^ko have 
followed tkist my advice, hae been aliacked by cholera** {Ihmce* 
tie Pkyeician, New Vork : IStifi. P. 248.) Wo have no means 
of either proving or disproving Dr. Hering's stotcaiient, and 
we do not know whether any other hommopathic physician has 
confirmed it or not. 


The other inst.ance of dissent from the gtnieriil belief in the 
prophylactic virtues of cuprum and veralmm is that offered by 
the late Dr. llutberford llussel. In his Treaihe on F/piieinie 
Cholera (London, 1.S40) lie says—“ We do not look upon cuprum 
as at all a specific for cholera, but as jiowcrfully curative of one 
of the most distressing group of symptoms. We canflot, there- 
fore, believe that it will be ol much use as a prophylactic against 
the disease. Indeed, we must confess that we do not tliink there 
* "^is sufficient evidence in favour of any phrophylaotic of cholera. 
Of course there can bo no harm in wearing a plate of coppef next 
the skin, as some have recomraended ; but we arc inclined to be¬ 
lieve that the taking of medicines daily to keep off cholera may 
have an injurious moral effect, and predispose to the disease. It 
brings the subject contiuiuklly before the mind, a^jd suggests the 
probability of an attack. The fear of cholera goes to mich a 
length in some persons as to deprive them of sleep and all ^oy- 
ment of life. In such case.s wo should recommend the use of 
prophylactics, but more for the purpose of calming the nervems 
system tlm ofaoting homceopatliicallysin regard to ehdlera; If 
wc had used any protection when attending patients in, cholera, 
ithave been eamihor... W'e do not think that a person 
snrrounded with a camplmr atmo^dn^ conld be affected fHth 
disease*. W"e believe its poikmbus effects uroold be immediately 
ncuttaiizcd.^^ 

We V ourselves Iiave not as yet had any experi^yo^'i^iipli 
prophylactics. Wa;have therefore ■ imich pleasure 
• prominent insertion to the following; kindly sent to us by; Mhu 



lUUlhtdi Prasatma Makeiji, Dieimt^ ttii|ieetor of Sohools, 
Calcutta, as being of flie highest importtuiee to all. It is a 
practical supplement to Dr. Saker^s able articlo >-» 

** Daring the spring of 1865, X believe, ^vhile cases of cholera 
were reported in the neighbouriiood of Gos&in Durgapnr in ZillaH 
^uddea and applications for cholera medicines becomo rather 
frec^tKnt, my esteem^ friend Babu Eaj Krishna Eai Chowdhari, 
then residing there as bead-master, was led on the reeommendo- 
ttou of Dr. Laurie to use cc^per as a prophylactic against cholera* 
The author recommends a copper plate to be worn on the abdo¬ 
men, but my friend simplified the process, and made every 
one whom he could influence wear a pice as near the abdomen, 
as possible. The practice of weaung ghumi or a bundle of 
silk car cotton thread round the waist being general in this 
country, each jierson got a pice duly bored and applied to« 
bis body by passing the gkmsi through it. Some laughed at 
the idea, hut many parents adopted the judicious recommendation 
os it was extremely simple and not at all inconvenient; and the 
success of the experiment has been tested by 5 yoars^ experience, 
daring which two epidemics of cholera ravaged the place without 
affecting a single individual, who had invested a pice judiciously 
as described above. Unfortunately, cases came to my notice on Ihe 
occurrence of the last cholera epidemic in February and March 
1868, in which the precaution had been neglected with the usual 
disastrous consequences. As far as I can ascertain, there has 
not been a single case of cholera among persons protected by the 
copper picc, and I have found the precaution useful in our omr 
family. Children under D2 years largely availed themselves of the 
amulet with satisfactory results, and I knew also some grown up 
people who equally benefited by it. Indeed my expcricuec recom¬ 
mends a wider trial of tliS copper pice as a prophylactic, however 
incomprehensible may be its operation under such circumstances. 
The undoubted efficacy of infinitesimal doses of copper in cholera 
spasm may perhaps account for its action in tiie fun^;oing 

instances.'' 

} 
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Moeb tliaii thirty years ago, Ihe late Medioal Skwrd^ isaood ft 
circular calling aipon the Modioal offioen to laraidi reports xm 
the Topography and Sitatiatics of thcw respeejtnre distriots nod eta- 
tions. ihe follomng subjects of soiqairy were speciBed/*^!. 
Tlie situaiaon and Irauadaries of the pla^; it. Biversivtol^ 
-^vells, and morasses; 3* Climate; 4. Soil j B. Animal, Tegctahle# 
and mineral productions; 6. States of agriculture; 7. Beads 
and communications; 8. Diseases, endemic and epidemic; 8* 
State of ho^itals, with the dimensions of their apartments; 10. 
Population, with a description of the dwellings, dothing, bedding, 
fuel, diet, customs, rearing of children, and amusements; 11. 
Tallin of marriages, births, diseases, and deaths ; 12. Dismiscs of 
cattle and others of the lower animals; 13. Diseases of plants; 
14. Census of population; 15. Cause and effect of scarcity and 
plenty; 16. Condition of the poor and their subsistence; 17. 
Ways of lalmr. 18. Physical canscs of crime. 10* Rales of 
mortality; 20. Ordinary proportion of births to marriages; 21. 
Area of the district; 22. Comparative productiveness of lands, 
* habits of the people, and proportion of Hindus ^o Mussulmans. 
How far the call was resjionded to by the district medical ofEoers, 
we have no means of knowing. We presume that several valuable 
reports must have been drawn up, and now must be rotting 
amongst the dusty records of the late Medical Board, if they had 
not been already consigned with the things of the past through 
the instmmeutality of moths and white-ants. We would draw 
the attention of Dr. Murray, the present Insjiector General of 
Hospitals of this province, to the subject, and request him to 
move the Government to get such of the reports published, ns 
may have been rescued from the dcstnictive agents. It appears 
that about a dozen of these reports were published at the 
time; and the great intrinsic value of these leads us to think that 
the remaining report^ shmdd be also valuable and therefore should 
be made available for public use. 

Reports of the kind noticed above having reference to the 
present time are very much needed, now that the sanitary condi¬ 
tion of ibis countiy bos engaged the serious attention of auUiori- 
ties botii in India and England. We acknowledge that tlie dis- 




mediciil ofR^rsiw^ now, ^vjer Uutiw t<» perform than 
before^ and it is for the Oo^nttncat to decide ^wh^er tfeey ^n 
he reasonably called upon to prepare tech elaborate reporfetais 
were required by the late Medical Board. But they can ^rte^n* 
ly und<^be to compile a medical and meteorological hiator}- of 
theic^ districts.' A voluntary contribution of the kind about 
b'yaiibad from Mr. N. lA,lcock, Assistant Surgeon, 35th Regi¬ 
ment, has been recently ])ubHshed in the Meilieal Times and 
fttKeffe. The paper is a very short one, and is based on observa¬ 
tions made during a reskleiK’e of a little more than eighteen 
months. A report of this kind to be of material use to the 
incdicul practitioners must embrace the ob.servation.s of some 
years instead of mouths, and must be stunewhat more elaborate. 
Mr. Alcock never!iielcss deserves onr best llianks for what ho has 
produced. For the bcueiit of such of onr professional readers 
as may wish to record similar observations as rej'sirds the station 
or district in which their operations may lie, we quote belcw the 
results of !Mr. Aleock’s ol)ser vat ions. For the purpose of his 
report, ho has allotted to the hot weather (»f Fyzahad the period 
from March I5th to June loth, to the rains from June 16th to the 
end of the first p'cek in October, and to the cold season fioin' 
October 7th to March 15th :— 

Throu/;hoiit the three innntlia of liot weather, life is austained under 
the following circutustances:- 'Hie body is placed in an atmo^ipheiic 
medium heated during the hrat si.\ weeks to an avetnge ^laily maximum 
of 97‘9®, and cooled to a nightly minimum of OO’fi" thereby being subjected 
to a variation of lemi)erature of 37’:i“ in eveiy twenty-four hours. Each 
cubic foot of air thus in conUict with the surface, and likewise used for 
respiration, contiitiB o'S grains td vapour, wliich enust-s it U* be a little 
more than one-third aatnratod with moisture, its relative hnniidity Wng, 
37*6, complete aaturation being represented by ]<H). 

During the succeeding si* weeks, up to the advent of the rains, the 
average daily max imuin is iiftemvified by 10” (108*3''), and the nights are 
hotter V>y l.'ij|®(7fi’2®), the mean varUition of temperature bring lessened 
by 5®(32‘1®). ITie atmosphere is now one-half saturated vrith moisture 
(40<), ted the actual quantity in each cubic foot is incre^d by 3 grains 
' ' , ' ^ 

^uch ore tho conditions, .actual and compariittiVe, under whk^ .the Mi¬ 
ttal eexmomy performs its functions during tliat part of the hot weaLther 
which suoceede the cold, and during that which precedes the robs, ^d is 
judiieuced % tlieir approach. Of these the latter ia the more ricUy, an4 
^ ^l^eurjte.Che most unhealthy period .of the entire yriilr. 
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tlie aveitige admiMijotuf fo^* equal time duriuj* eifehev ef filter iwaaouti, 
being in tbe pi:n|)Qrtiou two to, one oter a like, apace during the raina, 
ami five timcs as gmt as during an average six weeks in the (h^ weatlu))'. 

The admiMuona for ilci’angeiiicuts of the liver dtirtng tliis [leriod exceed 
by oue-fourth a like average during the rains (the number Ireatcdin d^^une 
boiug almost double that of any other mouth), aud suriuiss by oua4talf the 
^mo average of time in the cold weather. DisorthU's of the stomai>h mA 
boweU ])n*vail in the ratio of li to 2 over a similar avenage iu the raius, and 
of 10 to 3 lieyoud those of the cold weathor. It is worthy of remark th.at 
these latter affections preponderate considerably during the moutlts of May 
and duly, hejngthc one preceding aud that following the iiioulh iu which 
dcraugcnicnts of the liver axe in excess. 

I shall now portray the climatic oouditions of the rains aud cold weather 
by the same expressions which I have used to cunM*y an idea of the hot 
ftnnHou, aud sltall theu eudoavoiir by comparisuii to diuw some feasible in¬ 
ferences of the causes of the more prominent aud important diseases. 

Duriug the cutiro period of the raius, fi'om Juno ITith to October 7th, the 
r-liraato remains alinoMt in statu yuo, the ineteorologii-al rendiugs for tin* 
lioginuiiig of d\dy differing but little from those for the en«l of Septemlior, 
y<;t Viiryiog considerably from the season out of which so su<h|jcu .a tnmsi- 
tion ha^j been made. Tlieaverage inaxiinnm heat is lowered liy 13?.^ (S)4T). 

The niglits .•»ro hotter by more than one degree (TT’!*')- and eoiihoquently 
ilic diuru.*il range of teraperaiuiu is Jcrfftourd by MV" Ihe humidity 

*H ini’reasetl hy juoi'e than i>ue-fourth, the njv heiug n<i^ more tb.nu three- 
fourths satundtjd with nndstiire ^77'1), and the i uantity of vajioiir ju each 
foot .‘tugmeiited hy more tlmn two grains (UrT). The total rainfall 
e.pi'di inches. Witli the intervention of a neutral peviotl, compUHiug 
the l-.wt three woek^ of October, in which no rain fails, aud the air is moist, 
oppressive, and hot, tlic cluuige to the cold sc.asou comes on almost rapid¬ 
ly as that from tlio ht»t weathor to the rains, and this, wbeji fairly set in, 
is one of the moat iljliglitfiil climates hi the world. 1 ts atnerage maxinumi 
heat ivaclics only from which the nights are coq^eil down to an 

average of .')0'4“ TIio .air is a little more tlnaii one-half aaturated With 
moisture, aud yet contains but 4'U grains <if vapour iu ijach cubic fisA. 
lVo(anher and January are of course much erioler than tlm foregowg 
depids ; but these figures represent tlie average of the climate from October 
t>'‘ Mareli. Since, then, in May ami .Tunc, the two most important diseases 
so romarkahly prepouderate, v^c may reasonably infer tlmt in tJie a(m<»»- 
pheric conditions of tliese. mouths lies the cause of their respeptivu 
valence, and adcordiugly we find that, coiDcldeiit with the greatest devclpp, 
ment of fever, exj^the h^est average temperature of (he whole yeur, 
combiued with a iehM.ive humidity low er than that iu any other nioiat^,^ 
with l^ev^oqp^Qus only of March and April, and tliat, contcpiponiry.i^t 
tlie Sequent tjceumiiue of deraugumeui* of tlio liver, there is 
agv temp^fuM im ht^it os to differ from the foregoing by tiOtq|ui{e half 
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a degree, but acoompauied by a rektive bumidity hi|^er ttia^ tbiii dP^ M&jr 
other month, exclusive of those eoniprised in the rmuy season. ■ ^ . 

The occurrence of lever during these months reqjectirely being an tigift 
to seven, vrfaile twice as many eases of deranged liver came undi^ treat¬ 
ment in the latter as in the former, it is obvious from this, ^t mtehw 
heat is the chief factor in the production of both these afiections, imd that 
its power in disordering the liver is augmented by the addition of an excess 
of moisture. * 

This tallies with the views recently propounded by Dr. 
Richardson of the effects of increment of animal heat. In summer 
this heat is increased, but if the increment is trifling and 
gradual, it is conveyed away by evaporation of water from the 
surface and from the lungs, a result brought about by increased 
movement of the circulatory and respiratory apparatus, con¬ 
sequent upon the increase of heat. But if the increase of 
temperature is great, or rapid, the whole arterial system, especial¬ 
ly the capillary terminations, become contractefl, and as the 
next consequence the secretions from the cutaneous and pulmo¬ 
nary surfaces are checked, water and with it the heat, which 
should have been conveyed away by evaporation, accumulates in 
the blood, giving rise to fever with its characteristic dryness/- ^ 
This is the true physiological relation of increased temperature 
to fever. According to the very judicious remark of Mr. Alcock, 
the affection produced in the animal economy by increase of 
temperature eliicfly assumes three forms, and has hence received 
three names, according to its intensity and the time of its accu¬ 
mulation. Thus it is—1. Fever, wdien the heat is gradual in its 
accumulation; SI. Heat-apoplexy, when it rapidly reaches a 
climax of extraordinary intensity, in a person not exposed to the 
sun j Z. Sunstroke, when developed in one subjected direct to 
solar rays. ^ 

The explanation offered by Mr. Alcock of the greater frequency 
of hepatic derangements among Anglo-Indians during the hot 
weather, more particularly in that part of it when the atme^phere 
is surcharged with watery vajwr, appears to us quite in accor¬ 
dance with the recent teachings of physiology, end ought to 
serve as a warning to those to whom it most conewns. It is 
now an admitted fact that a large portion of the hydrocarbqnace- 
ous constituents of the bile is re-abserbed and serve as UeOt-fuel in 
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the lon^. Tlie demanid for this fuel is in direct proportion to 
tlie mpidity of radintion of heat from the surface end in inverse 
proportion to the supply of hjrdrocarbonaeeous matter direct 
from the liver. In the hot weather when moisture prevails in 
the atmosphere there is in the first instance ahsoluteljr less 
necessity of animal heat, and in the second this necessity is the 
less still when we remember that the radiation of heat from the 
surface being* less, thee is accumnlaiion of it in the system. 
Hence there is less energy of the respiratory process, and 
therefore less demand for calorifaoient agents. But during 
all this, English habits refusing to make any change in diet to 
meet the altered conditions, food charged with hyclrocarbonaceous 
matter more adajited for the cold water and colder climates is 
taken, the lungs get a direct supply of heat«fuel from the liver, 
the re-absorbed bile-constituents are neglected and they therefore 
accumulate in the system producing fits of biliousness in the 
shape of diarrhoea, or even dysenter 3 \ 'When the biline is habi¬ 
tually neglected by the lungs, the biliary secretion bccopics more 
and more diminished, till the liver becomes torpid and engorged. 
This state of chronic congestion disables it the more from duly 
. .])erforming its functions. The elements out of which the bile is 
elaborated being still supplitMl from the primso vise, they undergo 
a less degree of elaboration, and become converted cbiefly into 
fat, a mueb lower organized material. This is the true patho¬ 
logy of fatty degeneration and fatty enlargement of the liver. 
The Remedy is obvious—^abstinence from hydrocarbonaceous 
food, and abundance of daily cold bath to keep off Uis heat. 
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raSEASE DEPENDENT DPON AN IDEA OE--j!»JOnO!81. 

< i i ' f ' 

At tlie last Annual MeefcbjLf of the British Medical Association 
a very important Paper was read hy I)r. Ilnssel Ecynolds 
which was followed hy an important hut not less aihusing; 
iliscussiou. The drift of the Paper deserves to be Imown and 
appreciated hy the Pjpfcssion^ which is to show —“ 1. Hiat sdmO 
of the most serious disorders of the nervous system such as patralysis^ 
spasm, pain, and otherwise .altered sensations, may depend upon 
a morbid condition of emotion, of idea und emotion, or of idea; 
2. That such symptoms often exist for a lon^j time, ap|)eari«jp 
(as complicated diseases (»f the brain or spiiuil cord; JJ. That they 
resist many ditlcrent kinds of treatment, Iwing alike unmoved 
by sedatives and irritants, by attention or negleet, but that tliey 
occur independently of auylliin;? that could be called either in¬ 
sanity of mind, hysteria, hypochondriasis, or inaliu^ering; .5. 
That they are often, but not constantly, associated with some 
bodily w§akness or fyeneral debility; G. That they sometimes 
associate thcinuselves wdlh distinct and definite diseases of the 
nervous centres, so that it becomes very important to know how 
much of a fjiven ease is due to orfjanie lesion, and how much'to., 
morbid ideatioh; 7. That it is possible to make a diagnosis 
with regal'd to them in many instances; and 8. That tb« 
principles upon which their treatment should be conducted are 
simple, and their ap[>lication marvellously successful.” 

Dr. Reynolds has thus recognized a cause of actual disease 
which is not only neglected but well-nigh ignored by medical 
authorities. It is true that a most intimate connection is 
believed to exist between the mind and the body, or more 
ju'opcrly speaking, between the brain and the rest of the body ; 
but the notion is the most vague imagiitable. Were it not for 
such an autliority as Dr. Reynolds, the idea, that such grave 
diseases as paralysis, and other disorders of motion and sehaa* 
tiou, (tould originate in an idea or an emotiicm, would have 
been soon ted us preposterous and ridtcalous. Itistmetlnitnritber 
in the caees which Dr. Reynolds has cited to illustrate his points, 
iior in those which were brought forward at the discu^ioh to 
eorrolMivate his viou’s, the treatment has not been altogi-ther, l#it 
may lx* calbvl inert, and .nctiug upon the faith and imagination 



of tib^pittH^trtV’fteveiihele«9 it w evident tiittt, t^is ls»ttta‘“ meaB«w^ 
iittn been minly instraraental in bringing iibont the cure* 

.Tile dts^nosis of these disorders is quite poBsiUe;' atiid inftj? W 
arrived at as IXr. Keynolds suggests :— 

1. Upon a CO wideration of the mode of onset of the syroptoins, 
iind espociaUy uiwn the discovery of an idea which should take posses- 
siou of the mind, and lead to its own fulfilment; 

2. Upon an estimate of tlie symptoms actually present, and poiticu- 
larly, upon the discovery of phenomena which cannot be explained by 
what we know of the liistory of organic lesion. Here I would ihraw 
attention to such anomalies as t^iese :— a. That a patient cannot raise tlie 
heel off the iKstl, or draw it iipwarfls towards the body, and yet that he 
or slio can sit up in bed, or lie clown voluntarily and slowly without 
assistance, or can turn from side to side without aid , b. That this 
appai'ently alwolute paralysis co-existe witli perfect sensibility of shin, 
electro-ratiscular seusibilit}", and conti’actility ; with uniiapaiiixl nutri¬ 
tion of the muscles and the skin ; and with no sigji of disease in the 
si>inal bones; or c. That tJieru is absolute inability to inaintain tlic 
oi-ect |K».sition, although there is the possibility of moving the limbs in 
any diisjction, and this, without failure of irritability, or nutrftion, «r 
seusation. 

* 3. Upon the ob.servation of the effects of ttmtment j a. The 
absence of beneficial result from ordiiuiry medication j and, h. The 
almost immediate advantage to be seen on the adoption of metlioda 
wliich are dii'ected to tlie alteration of idea. 

The Treatment recommended appears to us to be very judi¬ 
cious, and is describcjd under the following heads ir- 

1. A real, eiumest dealing with the case, as one of grave character, 
although not of the kind supposed > 

2; A confident expression of hope, if certain plans are followed 
out} aud the sti^dy conveyance of this hype, habitually to the patient, 
not only by the physician, but by those in constant contact with 
the patient. This is, 1 believe, of p^umnotmt imjKntance ;'and hence 
it,is that much more can lie done in hospital than in private practice. 
Btill, sometimes, it is possible to place a patient away from home, 
with a wclMnstnicted nurse, and so gain tlie main points of hospital 
treatment Thus it is ^losirable to do whenever it is poasible; Imt 
sdmotimes much uuiy gained by sending an accomplished nnine 
to the house to t^e tho piitient .weU into her own hands, and (mt of 
thosv of kind but over-anxious friends. 
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3. Making the pati^t attempt to walk at' onoe, and at atated 
intervals with support on each side, the amount of snppoirt to be 
gradually diminished day by day. 

4. The employment of faradisation to the muscles, partly as-a 
moral and mental agent, partly as a physical occasion of muscular 
contraction. It is important to discover the muscles which are the 
most flaccid and the least susceptible of voluntary work, and to direct 
especial attention to tLeir treatment. 

5. Friction and passive movements of the limbs. 

6. S\irii regiminal, dietetic, and medicinal memis as may be 
required by the special condition of the patieni 

We conclude this short notice of Dr. Reynolds very valuable 
paper by citing a case which wo Iiad upwards of a year ago, 
which well illustrates the fact of disease sometimes depending 
upon an idea. The case was reported to us as a bad one of asthma. 
When wo first saw the patient, a young female of less than 20, we 
found her in great dyspmna, similar to what we find in asthmatics. 
But on examining the lungs, we could not detect anything abnor¬ 
mal. Another very distressing symptom of the disease was vomit¬ 
ing;; she could not retain anything in the shape ol food. She 
had been suffering from this disease for months. Some of the best 
allopathic physicians liad seen her without being able to do her any 
good. We pronounced the case to be one of hysteria. A variety of 
remedies was prescribed, but that which did her most good was 
, helladomat to whicli we were guided by her complaining of a 
heavy sensation in the eyes. The dyspnoea gradually became 
less, but the vomiting remained intact. She had become very 
much emaciated from want of nourishment. We tried nux vom^ 
botli before and after taking food, with only this benefit, that the 
foo<l would not he immediately rejected, but would be retained a few 
minutes. We took advantage of the fact that she does not throw 
lip medictne, whatever nalty stuff it may be composed of. Wo 
accordingly gave her barley in phials from dispensary as medicine. 
In this way we went on increasing the dose. The first day that w« 
.mixed milk wiili the barley, she suspected and vomited it imme¬ 
diately. Sulisequently however she retained the milk and bariqy, 
on being assured that it was a tonic medicine which had to be pre¬ 
pared with milk. In this way slie gained flesh, and the ston^oh 
getting habituated to food, we could gradually give her food sw 
^food and not as medicine. 
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EEGISTEATION OF DlSBASEa 



It is ft little mow than two years ago that Dr. Monat ui^cd the 
need of studying the various endemic and epidemic diseae^ of 
this country as a whole in their relations to every part of British 
India, and recommended the preparation of a medical mde- 
memoire for all India; and the subject %fas noticed in No. 
vol. I. of this Journal. We do not know whether it attracted 
the notice of our Government; but it is patent to all that varions 
endeavours have liecn made to ooUoct the facts which are required 
for such a work. The geological features of the country are 
being gradually enquired into. The meteorologists of the several 
local Govenimcnts are recording their observations year after 
year. The Local Governments j)ubllsh auniiat reports of Jails 
and dispensaries, and of the vaccine operations. Besides thwe 
there are the reports of tlic Sanitary Commissioners. It will thus 
appear that reports without number arc annually published by 
tlie Local Governments on vital statistics, and a lofge outlay 
is thus necessarily incurred. But we doubt very much whether 
commensurate results are produced. The ciiicf object of these 
reports ought to l}e to collect the cxpin'lences of tjio large number 
of medical officers who are scattered in the country, so as to 
throtv new lights on the diseases which break out in the diderent 
localities; so that in tlie end we might obtain elfectual means to 
prevent, mitigate or arrest them. This object is as yet very 
far from being realized, and this is owing in a great extent to 
a want of proper understanding of the exact heheme of Dr. 
Mouat. 

The importance of a uniform system of registration of diseases 
is now lieginning to he appreciated in England. Drt Philipson 
read a paper on this subject in the State Medicine Section nt 
the last annual meeting of the British Medical Association; an(l 
on the 9th of November a deputation from the joint dommittee 
of mveral medical associations waited upon the President of the 
Poor-law Board with a view to accomplish the s.'une object. Dr. 
PliiUpson's paper was a very able one, as Dr. Farr justly 
cha^ticrized it, and it deserves to be more widely known tlian ^ 
it'is. ,, ^It commenced witii a notice of some of tlie advantages to 
be gftin'ed by a close study of the prevalent diseases, more 
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oBjK'ciuUy when a inethodleul systt'in of registration is adoptsd. 
i)r. I'liilipsoii next drew' altenlioii to tite muuner in which sn^i 
n system could be earned oni wjth profit. Ho stated that ilk 
this two tliinjys wore necessary, fir^t, to colloet facts; second, 
1o classify and compute ti»e facts that have been collected. In 
the collection of Incta, two clcnionts, be said, were uocdfid— 
“ the osaistauce and «>-oj)cration <)f tbc whole avaibible scientific 
strenjftli, and uniforniitv in the system of observation, consistiii" 
of a sinijdc and easy mode of re(*(»r!Uiiff the notes.” A^ain, 
“ in Ibo ela.ssilicati(>n and eoinputatiou of the fu<*th collected, 
a properly c(*nstifutcd plan is absolute ly necessary, which could 
be best carried out under the dircetion of a central authorit.t, 
independently of the observers of the facts ” “ The fuiul.imental 
step for the statistical rc^istratiim of diseases,” he r<*]K‘ated, 
must ])e uniformity in the s} stem of reffistration.” TJie paper 
coiududed as follows :— 

“Tlien‘ exists n iiatinuol system of ie;n‘<tration of the causes of death ; 
AO there bo a eom*a[suidmaf n.ifioiial systom <»f re"i strut ion of the 

aetiial e.'wefl of disease, which imshl justly In? udiod‘'vital abitistuV and 
wh.oh would indiuato the resist nice of out ]>or(ioii of the eominuuity 
:igaiuHt disoaite as oompansl with another, riuloubtedly tl>e sUiltsti's of 
41 aiuj'U* town is inhtnu'Uve ; far move uistnietiftn, huwevei, will be <niincd 
from the isuiijiared statistics «>f \ .irious .lud many towns, lu addition, 
also, it W'oiild tend to throw' lij;lit ii])oii the causes nf liHenses, on ilic 
menus of their preventiun, and the np'ht imdeiMtaiidiiu; of their utioloKy, 
the greatest reAvard of the wor\ei ni the wulo e\p.uise of ‘the ■iciciioe of 
jnedicino.' ’’ 

After the jwiper wafi read, Hr. Farr, FreaiJent of t!»e State 
Medicine Section, remarked that the inoet serious diftieuUv hi 

^ V 

the way of a national reirUtnitian of disease was the esiKmae, 
and he expressed it ^ his opinion, “ that it aa'ouW amply repay 
the eounlr}' for the trouble and exjKsnse incunvtland that, 
if the Government would ffo to the expexkse, the medhoil pro- 
fiissitni W'ould he i'ouud quite wiiiingf to support them in any ’ 
effort of the kind.” 

As repfards Ensrland, partial endeavours have already baui 
made dtiriiify tin* hist four years to i^in the object aimed at by 
Dr. Pbili)Kion, with such snceess as to indues the profession to 
make a national attempt, and the deputution^ olladed 
I which wailed npoti tlie Iti^ht^ Hon. G/ I. Gusdicn, lit. V., 
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hn^ &aie^ tibe ottme object in i4ew. We therefore make no doubt 
bnt iltafiB a jrears uniform rej^tration of disease will be 
an «4KX>inpl»bed f^^ in the British Isles. As regards India, 
the facilities for having such a system are very great. 
Aa we have stated above, besides the array, there are iniNliefil 
oiheem and their assistants in every city and toveu of this country, 
under state supervisiou, some having char^ of Jails, som^ df 
vaccine operations, and some of the charitable dispensaries, white 
in some places all these duties are entrusted to single individnals. 
Kaoh of these three divisions is more or less undef the superin¬ 
tendence of distinct medical officers of large experience^ under 
each local Government. These supervising officers are authorized 
to instruct their subordinates to collect facts- according to one 
uniform system, they travel from town to town, inspecting the 
})la(*es under their respective charges, and have to j)re])are annual 
reports of the proceedings of themselves as well as of their sub¬ 
ordinates ; so tliut as regards each local government there is a 
uniform system and a central authority. But in British India 
there are at least ten local governments, vh., those of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, N. W. P., the Punjab, Oudh, the (\mtral Pro¬ 
vinces, British Burmah, Bcmr, and Mysore including Coorg. 
'iTiere are thus several central authoritii‘s, and there is therefore 
a lack of a proper unitorraity in the system of observation and 
registration of facts. It is difficult even to ascertain wliat 
method is adopted under each l(»cal government. A properly 
qualiticd guiding genius is retpiired to direct a projwr registry 
of the local observations, and to make a judicious digest and 
cliissiffeation of these observatfons, • so us to become a truly valu¬ 
able source of infftrmntion to the future pra(;tiiioiiers. The 
Sanitary Commissioner to the Government ^of India, has, it is 
true, b^n recently endeavouring to moorporate into bis annual 
report the most important of the facts collected by the offieers 
of five.of the ten local governments mentioned above, fnit we do 
ndt know whether that functionary has mtisfied himself that 
observatiohs are noted in i^ose five governments under ’.one 
uniform^pystem, that one ^stem of nomenclature of diseases is 
pnrsued^ and thprt thme is no diversity of opinion as to the 
defiijl^gfts pi. the.diseases, ft is nee^ess to mention that ki-i^se 

differences and divm cmnparisQiis of 
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facts and ii/apares wilt be worse than tiselsi^. The diflTereikt modds of 
treatment observed should ulso be fully noticed^ with tbeit 
results. 

From all that has been said above it will appear clear that 
India now stands in p^eat nood of what has been termed a 
national system of re^stration of diseases, without which the 
expenses to which ouf jyovernment are being* put, would fail to 
produce commensuratt' results. 


JAILS OF BENGAL IN 186S. 

Dtt. Mon AT is one of the ablest, most eonseientious, and most 
liard*working officers which the Government and the country 
over had the good fortune of having. Ilis Reports are always 
elaborate and instructive, liei-auso they are Uie results of fulness 
of knowledge, theoretical and practical. The rejwirt before us, on 
the Jails </i the Bengal Presidency iluriiig the last jear, is a parti¬ 
cularly good one, and, if we may say so, without any disparagement 
of its predwessora, is a considerable improvement upon them. It 
is replete with interesting facts even on the subjects treated of in 
the previous reiwrts, and it embraces for the first time particulars 
about criminal lunatics, the castes and classes of criminals, and the 
grouping of mortaJit^k ret urns on geographical grounds. The con¬ 
nexion between crime and insanity is a very interesting subject for 
investigation. The facts collected are however too vague 
and inexact to permit of any attempt at discussion or analysis. 
The materials collected on the eastes and classes of criminaiiii, 
require yet to be supplemented by further facts, and then 
the whole must be thoroughly digested befoiv it can liecomo 
subservient to practical use. The opinion of Dr. Mount that, 
a knowledge of the criminal classes is necessary in detetimn- 
ing the system of discipline to be adopted in the central prisons 
abont to be established, is quite obvious. As the object of theso 
* jails, says Dr. Mouat, is to render imprisonment deterrent as 
well os reformatory, a more graduated and rigorous system must 
ba carried out in them timn is possible in the ordinaiy jaihh->helice 
the necessity for a study of the peculiarities, proeUvhaes and 
1 previous histeiy of^fb.c moat imjiortant classes of criioiiuilMw It 
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wbi<^h»8 mrned for Sir Wm. Slo«yp^an/jir. ^i!^ 
vhieh the world will not vnllingly let die, and whieh enabled 
him to extirpate a idass'of robbers compared to whom the TWP- 
pins, Jack Sheppards, and other heroes of the English highl^ys 
are very vulgar rpffians,” While on this sobji^t we beg in 
draw the attention of His Honor, the Lieutenant Governor ^ 
Bengal, to the following para, of the Jail re^rt, mid ho|>e he wiU 
take action upon it;— 


It vroiild be well, I thiuk, now tbut a beginuiiig lias been wade, to 
require all judicial and police authorities tu continue to study the character¬ 
istics of the criminal classes in their several districts, and to record the 
results of their study. This will not only gather together a great body of 
valuable mformatiou, but will be of iuiiiiite use as a guide to tlie legislature 
in amending from time to time the criminal codes of the country.” 

The geographical grouping of the mortality returns lias given 
rather surprising results, shewing as it docs, Orissa, Assam and 
Cachar to be much more healthy than Behar and Bengal Fi’ojier. 
Perhaps, as Dr. Mouat thinks, a better and more scienti^ 
Ijrouping than the one he has adopted may be possible, when a 
geological map of tlie Lower Provinces is prepared, and when a 
better knowledge is acquired of the climates of the districts. 

As reformation of the convicts is the chief object of Jail disci¬ 
pline, great attention bos been paid to it. To secure this object 
instructions are given in reading, writing, and handicrafts. Those 
who are ibund to be well behaved, arc allowed the indulgence of 
intermediate imprisonment, and some are employ^ud in the inter¬ 
nal duties of the prisons. In 18C8 each of these classes of pri- 
souets considerably outnumbered tliQse in the previous year. 

The statisrics about educated prisoners are not quite Hatisfaetory. 
The number of convicts fairly educated for their position in life 
in isos was 604 against 154 of the previous year, but in the 
preceding nine years tills number varied from 877 iir 1860 to 
^ in 1866. This information would have lieen of some value^ 
if Dr- Mouat had given a list of the crimes for which those 
men had to uudeigo imprisonmeut. 

Thehnaacial results of the year are very encouraging. 
net ia^e was Bupees 5,73,200 against an expenditwe c/ 
Rup0W>|%^O;3O,^7, b^ing alwut l-5th in advance <rft}ie.preyioos 
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whUc tbe cexpetiditore wm reduced by ^90ixt TllefV' 

ftveraj^ net cost for a prisoner was Kupees b4 per taama^ 

Jail at Alipore was self-supporting, and five others earned enough 
to cover tlie cost of their prisoners' maintenance. 

The most important part of the report m far as this' Jonmd is 
concerned, is that which treats of Vital statistics, and which 
occupies about §rds o£*the volume. We are inclined to think that 
this j)ortioa is susceptible of considerable improvement. The total 
sickness of the year however exhibits a decrease, as noticed above, 
owing to a diminution in tbc severity of nymotie diseases. There 
was also a fall in the number of daily sick.. The death rate is 
5*05 per cent., against 5‘88 per cent, in 1867. The actual gain in 
weight of each prisoner was 1.5 against 5 chittacks ot last year. 
The accounts given of the medical histories of the several Jails 
are defective. They must contain greater details j the method 
of treatment pursued in the eases of diseases amenable to cure 
must be given ; and the causes of tlie uiiltcalthincss of many of 
the Jails nfust be carefully investigated. It was at the close of 
the year that the professional supervision of the jails was delegated 
to Dr. Mouat, and their executive management transferred from 
Magistrates to officers. As regards these points tlierefore 

wo anticipate considerable improvements in the next report. The 
general result of vital statistics was summed up in the following 
para;— 


There is not at the present moment a single disease that is propagated 
by contagion in tlie prisons wider my charge. Hospital gangrene is a thing 
of the past, scurvy nearly unknown, and small pox easily oontroiUed. 
Ciiolera which is so suseejitible of extension in unfavorable eircumstahe^ 
is comparatively moderate in its ravages, and has not assumed even an 
epidemic character in some of the most important prisons under my change, 
while it lias l^n epidemic ai^ destructive in their immediate viemity. 
No fact indicative of contagion was established in the outbreftks of the 
year.'*'-.' 

r '■ I' , ’ 

In tlie report under notice, Dr. Mount haa e^ectra a v^t 
"array of materials and opinions on the outbreak of obplm in iite 
Lower Provinces of Bengal. Tliese facta have tended ^^}y, ^ 
confirm him the moretn the views he has' all along held bn tiie 
-.subject, and which, were noticed in Vol. i., of tb*b JbhifSal. 
,‘|^6ge views have. stunmariaed in the following 



yin^ cieords oC ilie past year fdily^ tfftiiaiii liim to 

adhiere to:— . ,. 

So lai* 2 ks tliejr go, these records seem to show that * cholera is not oon> 
tagiouA in the sense in which HittaU pox, and typhus are cOmnlonty called 
coutagioiis that althougli the poiscm maj be oarrioil in the human system, 
and propagated by human intercourse, it needs the co-oporation of local 
circumstances for its epidemic extension ; that it is easily arrested in the 
proiuonitnry stage, but becomes unmanageable in proportion to its advance 
and intensity ; that mmple sepstrafcion, and great attention to tlie immediate 
diMiJorizatiou and removal of all excreta, are the chief proidiylnctio 
measures necessary to apply to prevent the communication of disease; that 
tlie attendants upon the sick incur no additional risk of acquiring the disease ; 
tlmt such quarantine measures as vrem tried were ineflectual ; that the 
disease nriginate<i in the jail more often than it was imported from without; 
and that the occurrence of the outbreaks could not 'be attributed to any 
particular atmospboric condition.” 

Besides Cholera, Dysentery, Diarrhoja, Fever and Phthisis arc 
the principal diseases which cause tlic {jreatest number of dcatlis 
in jails. Diarrhoea made less havoc amf»a<f tJie inmates of prisons 
last year than before. As to fever, although it has proved to be 
the most destructive of all disorders lor several years past, with 
. tlfe outside population in some districts, it * has never played an 
important part in influencing^ tbe death rates^of the jails of 
Lower Beng;a}, and has never become contagious in them/ 
No attempt has beem made to explain so startling and at the 
same time, so important, a fact. Wc hope this subject will 
engage the seriou-s attention of Dr. Mouat. If he can find 
ont the real causes for the comparative exemption^ of jails from 
this soonrge, he will confer a great benefit upon the civil 
population. This subject has failed to attract the notice of the 
Lieutenant Gnvemor. 

Dr, Monat tJikes a great deal of pains every year to exhibit 
the mortality in jails in relation to* months, seasona, length 
and locality of imprisonment, diet, labour, weight ^ined 
and lost, age, crime, sex, religion and punishment. We doubt 
very mni^li whether these tables, as ‘ they are now prepared, 
will ever be instrumental in drawing any general inferohw 
of practical utility, and this the Lieutenant Governor has 
already noUci^ ds , regards one of them, riiak'b these 
reallywe«-think that Dr. .Monat should :idd another 
staW&t 4hhwing the mimes of Ihe deceased counts, the' 
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itatnes of the jUrUs, dated of adjousaion to the jell as weS as td’ ’^e 
hospital daring the last illness, disease, age, caste, sex, religioa^ 
dates of death, occupation prior to imprisonment and at the. time 
of death, crime, sentence, and any other general remarks which 
might occur to the medical officers. The statement will scarce* 
ly occupy more than 20 pages of the report, bat it will 
considerably enbanc^ the value of the statistics which are hithm*- 
to famished. 

Wo have one more remark to make. In the report of 1867, 
Dr. Mouat devoted a considerable portion to a description of the 
efficacy of the cellular system. Mr. Howell, Under-Secrctary to 
the Home Department made a rather violent onset on the jwsi- 
tion taken up by the Doctor. Dr. Mouat attempted a brief refu¬ 
tation of it in his lecture on * crime, criminals, and prison Dis- 
•cipline in Bengal,' and we fully expected him to resume the 
subject in his report of IS68. We have been sadly disappointed. 
He has repeated however his general opinion on the cellular 
system iir the paragraph on the classification of criminals. The 
subject is so important and there are such misunderstandings 
that we hope he will make it clear by his lucid statement of the 
facts on it. ^ - 

Wo will now offer a few remarks on the Lieutenant Govemoris 
review of tlio report. Some of -the hints thrown out by His 
Honor are very suggestive, and some shortcomings of the report 
have been very judiciously noted. But a few of his remarks 
seem to be far from cogent or just. Ilis Honor complains, 
wrongly we should think, of the veiy unwieldy and ineonvenieiyt 
size of the rojwrt of this year, attributable mainly to the incln- 
eion of two very lengthy appendices treating, Uie one of the 
castes and offences of criminal classes throughout Bengal, the 
other of the cholera outbreak of 1868. We do not see how 
these appendices could have been omitted. They treat of such 
important subjects, that the Report would have been devoid of 
scientific value without them. Dr. Mouat has well said:—** Sense 
cxceptiou has been taken to the extent of the statistical infonna- 
, tion brought together in my reports. I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that it has been approved by the Registiar Genial of 
' England, by the War Office Commission, and, by ,tlie 

I* Secretary of State/or India." ^ V 
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Xbe iblerOBce diratm in para. 6 irooi tho ^lets and %are8 
given about tbe reconvicted prisoners tbat * they seem to indicate 
tbo gradual gi*owth of a criminal class/ is any thing but 
legitamate. Dr. Mount has been able to collect tlm facts of two 
jears only. Beraembering how very treacherous mere figures 
of two or throe years and wanctiineh even of several years prove 
to be, in the matter of deducti(»n of infelbnces, wo thiiik wo 
mubl wait for heveral years, beibre we can think of hazarding 
such a general opinion. 

Again in para. 30 His Honor has been led to the common 
error of confounding the sickness nnd the mortality returns. A 
little confeideratiou might have shewn liim that the former is a 
much safer index to healthiness than the latter. Hr. Mouat has 
made out a good priwafane east*, as to the deletcrians influence of 
the great Chollun Jlhccl (a vast blicet of putrid water in the 
Zillah of Ilajshaliye) upon the liwdtli of the villages round it. A 
mere denial of this e.innot satisfy the ])ublic. The Lieutenant 
Govcnior should have published his reasons for his bt'lief to Uie 
contrary. 

.Lastly His Honor states that jnvimilc reformatories and 
' ‘the castes and classes of criniinalK have little connexion with the 
administration reports on jails. This in, indeed a very singular 
opinion. The-.e subjects are closely eonuoeted with the repres¬ 
sion of crimes, and ought by no mean'* to bo omitted from jail 
rejiorts. One great use of their appearing in ihewe rciiorts is 
that they will attract public attention. If they are dealt with 
in separate reports, as His Honor suggests, they lA'ill be placed 
completely out of public sight. 

"We now bid for the present a hearty farewell to Hr. Mouaf, 
and offer him our best thanks for the very excellent report on 
the Bengal Jails, and for the varict^nof iiitercbting particulars 
which he has gleaned after p.ntienl rcbcarches. 
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M. DUMA3 ON THE PROPHYLACTIC VIRTUEa ^ 
OF CUPRUM IN CHOLERA. ; ' 

A 

By Leopold Salz^, m, d. 

The remark lately made by M. Dumas, the celebrated French 
Cliemist, at a mecj^rig of the Acaderaie des Sciences, to the 
purport that workers of copper-mines have, at different periods 
of cholera epidemics been spared from choleraic attacks, is 
no novelty. Only a few years back a similar remark was 
made with regard to the Brass-workers and copper-miners of 
England. This does not detract from the interest attached 
to M. Dumas’statement; for whatever it may lose in point 
of novelty, it doubly gains with respect to its reliability. It is 
true, M. Dumas has based his statement ujwn statistical facts, 
showing on the one hand, that the per centage of choleraic attacks 
amongst the above-mentioned class of people is trifling in 
comparison with the prevailing course of the epidemic, and 
on the other, that even amongst those attacked, the mor¬ 
tality forms a small fraction only of the death-rate of those 
situated otherwise; nevertheless facts, and especially strange,., 
almost marvellous facts, can hardly be too often confirmed, in ^ 
order to gain ground and reliance. 

The entire oblivion into which a similar observation was 
allowod to fall, within the space of only a couple of years, so as 
to make M. Dumas’ statement appear as something yet unheard 
of, is however worth some notice. Has it not the appearance, as 
if certain natural phenomena are subjected to the same oapri- 
cionsuess which governs most of our social conventions, and 
often places too ranch value and dignity upon some individuals, 
while others of no less merit and value are allowed to jmss 
without notice and consilcration ? Volumes liave been writien 
as to how to treat and how to meet cholera preventively; every 
possible means has been contrived^ every possible remedy lias 
‘ been proposed and put to the test; and when one or tlie Other 
drug has been found to be of any benefit in <me ot the other 
case. tl\e thinking medical world would not 8t<^ there, but 
would go ou investigating the philosophy of its actiopi 
i juiodus qpeiundi. But when Nature points, in ah nnmistakable 



^'to a -niietisl emlb^tly posse^d of tibe power of pre- 
Testing choleia* the pheoOme&on ie looked at as a matter of 
corio^tj, aad hardly more than a momentary notice Is taken 
of it! , 

There have been, it is true, some attempts made to introdaco 
the above-mentioned metal as a cholera remedy in some shape 
or other and the result was—a failure. What are we to con¬ 
clude from that ? that Nature is in contradiction with herself? 
or that her indications have rather been misinterpreted by those 
who attempted to make use of them ? 

It would be injudicious indeed, in practical life, to take a hint 
in a certain affair from one we think wiser than ourselves, and 
then to execute the meaning and tendency of that hint, not in the 
spirit of the adviser, but in our own, avowedly less experienced 
way Still tills is commonly the mode in which the wiso hints 
of Nature are attempted to be carried out in the practical pro¬ 
ceedings of Modicine. An illustration of this kind was lately 
given in this Journal. (Vol. II, No. 3, under Re^Hew of tho 
huiian AnnaU of Madical Science.) A medical man of Assam 
had remarked, that the natives living in the vicinity of the 
petroleum springs there, are comparatively free from fever, while 
those living beyond their influence, suffer severely. He there¬ 
from quite arbitrarily jumped to the conclusion, that the theory 
us to the cause of malarial fever being spores of a fungus, finds 
a probable support in the above fact, and consequently admi¬ 
nistered to his patients, by the Avay of experiment—what ? 
Petroleum ? No; he administered : Sulphite of’Soda and simi¬ 
lar remedies! The resvlt of the experiment, we are informed 
by the Doctor, was a failure ; that the experiment in itself was 
nothing less than a failure, he has forgotten to tell us, if it 
ever struck his mind. ’ 

We meet with somewhat similar examples of trial with 
a copper preparation as a preventive against, or a curative 
in cholera. What can we reasonably learn from -the 
cholera preventive properties of copper-mines ?—Before lul, 
that copper,^ not so inert a body, with respect to its surround¬ 
ings, it would'appear at first and secondly, that the 

pecnliai’OctioQ metal is capable of warding off a ewtain 

assailing morbific a^mt (cholera), without inducing, bjr aU this 
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its emiDcnt influence upon the human oi^nism, any la. 
the same. For, be it noted, copper-miners have nev^ar be^h 
known to sufier from any peculiar kind of aifecti<mj ascribable to 
the influonco of this metal There may be some inexactitude in 
tlic above second conclusion arrived at; for it may be—and we 
shall sec further on that such an explanation has actually been 
brought forth—that*the rnetal in question has nothing to do 
whatever with tho human organism, but interferes, by its 
presence, either with the cholera agent itself, or with those 
conditions which genorato that raorbific agent. Still this does 
not alter the above argument in its main point, namely that 
there are means, or at least one means, by which the neutraliza¬ 
tion of 'deleterious effects is realized, without subjecting the 
individuals concerned to any sensible alteration, and that that 
means consists in the simple presence of copper, or more exactly 
speaking of copper atoms; be it, because cuprum cuts off tho 
delcteriousness of the effect or the effect of the deleteriousncss. 
The hcSncRopathicity of cuprum to cholera in general has 
recently boon denit'd by some authors, on theoretical grounds. 
There is liowever this unanimity amongst practitioners, that it vs 
the most reliable remedy in cramps attending cholera. “It is 
true,” says Hcrnpel, “the sulphate of copper in one case, 
caused cramps in the calves and toes, such as we see in an 
attack of Asiatic cholera; but the alvine evacuations are of 
a dysenteric character ; in tho few cases, where liquid stools 
took place, they seem to have been of a critical nature, attend¬ 
ed with relief rather than causing prostration.^ Hahnemann, 
in the pressure under which his prescriptive circulars have been 
issued, has not left us the reasons which induced him to recom¬ 
mend cuprum as eminently homoeopathic to cholera; how little 
however ho intended to rely upon the action of this metal With 
respect to tho alvine evacuations, is proved best by havi]%, 
against his general prindple, alternated with it, Yeraiit iilb. 
When we remember that in cholera proper, we have not only to 
attend to tho vicioaa'^’state of the blood, manifesting iMf by 
tho characteristic alvine discharges j but also to the ^mamodte 
state of the capillart^, thereby considerably ihterfeiing with the 
. circulation of a blood, v^ich bn the other hand is eontahhidiy' 
{.a#jected to a drainage of its^lfqnidd and cons©c]^ently .to > 





gradoai-liKiil; pf it» when we further rptneniber that , 

tills epasmodio state of the l>lood*ve86elB (bo it a 
conseqndnoo of the vitiated blood, which affects its chann^s, or 
a primary effect of the cholera poison) may be most Jfliely 
looked upon, as the beginning of the following muscular spi^s: • 
wo shall certainly find more reason and homoeopaihicity of 
cuprum with regard to cholera, even befoee actual spasms have 
set in, than some authors are inclined to recognise, and we i 
shall further understand, how the conjoined action of cuprum i 
and veratrum is the true hommopathic resultant in the second 
stage of cholera. Leaving even this consideration aside, there 
would still be a strong reason for the application of cuprum 
as soon as veratrum is eminently called for. We khow that 
this last remedy gradually ceases to be bomceopathic in pro¬ 
portion as cramps become more and more prominent; we know 
on the other side, that cholera ten<ls to produce more or less 
severe cramps. Wliy tlion. wait with cuprum till the stage 
of spasms has actually set in, and not administePi it, were it 
only as a mere preventive, alternatively with that remedy 
(veratr.) which suits best the pre-spasmotlic stage ? Of what 
* ■ use would be to us all our pathological knowledge, if we refused 
to have our eyes open towards the tendency a disease in its 
natural course LS' most likely to take ? It is true, ti>o best 
means to prevent the consecutive stage of a disease is, to attend 
to its forerunner. But this ought not to determine us obsti¬ 
nately to wmt till the last moment, especially in diseases like 
that in question where the stages so easily run into each other. 

Truth has the privilege of verifying itself, from whatever 
side we may be called to te.st its veracity ; and so we are led 
to the remedial virtue of cuprum in cholera, whcA considering 
the one as well as the other from quite a different point of view. 

It is an established fact that copper, like platinum and 
some other metals^ in a state of fine division,' has the 
faculty of absorbing l^arge quantities of ozona On the other 
hand, ibere £u*e numerous facta on'record that in loci^lities 
invaded ,by cholera, the amount of oisone in the atmospheric 
air. is redu^ in quantity, or what seems almost the same, tho 
eleotrid state .gf the atmosphere is* negative. Copper v^hen 
admihist€7ed in a ffnely divided state, might the& act m a 
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functional remedy, as a bearer of ozone^ tliereby absorbing mhm. 
circulating with the blood, a larger amount of ozone from 
the inspired air, as the blood itself would be capable of/and 
transmitting the same to the blood. 

Tliis is the way in which Nature admioistens her prophylactic. 
And now comes the man, tho Doctor, who tries, by artificial 
means, to utilize the hint givgn td him by Nature. Does he 
attempt to carry out the tendency of that hint in the spirit of 
his avowedly snporior master ? Imbued with tho strong idea 
that drugs if internally administered for curative or preventive , 
purposes, must bo given in such quantities as would produce in 
tho healthy an effect short of poisoning or half-poisoning, ho 
proscribeS^his grain doses of copper preparation. Nature revolts 
against it; tlic individual thus subjected to the prophylactic 
conrsc protests against it; he has griping in the bowels, n.sth- 
matic breathing, twitching in the limbs : but tlien the Doctor 
with his usual authority gravely steps in and holds a most rc- 
monstrativQ language to that rebellious Nature, giving her to 
understand that if she will not learn to behave better, he will 
have to do away with her altogether. As to those individuals, 
anxiously .soohing a preventive again.st the raging cholera, let 
them tako opiuin*pills. It is true, statistics have not yet taught 
that opium-eaters are niore protected than the rest of mortals ; 
hut then, since cuprum cannot be administered ; since we can¬ 
not, on tho other side, convert tho inhabitants of whole districts 
into brass-workers,* nor does it lie in our power to transform 
their houses into copper-mines, we must recur to something 
tdse. Since cuprum cannot be administered ! In that massive 
form you are accustomed to bestow your remedial or preventive 
agents upon ]^ur patientS; certainly not. But whose fault is it, 
that you cannot part with tjie idea, that, with respect to the 
therapeutic or prophylactic property of a drug, one grain goes 
farther than a part of it, simply because a large l^fsteak 
goes farther than a small one ? Have you ever tried to admi¬ 
nister your copper preparations in snoh minimum .dose% os not 
^ to molest your patient with any of the toxicological symptoms 
/{of tho metal? Nature most likely effects hm* prophylactic 
' ■Work through invisible and almost imperceptible atoms .<Sf 
^liopper; sm-eiy, the^ttempt to follow her as strictly as pos»il^e. 
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otigbt to have been worth a trial. But there is the bngbear o{ 
an infinitesimal which friglizens otir grand medical mjirUs and 
puts them to flight, and wc stand, generally speaking, in our 
days, mneh at the same p »int as wo did half a century age, 
when Hahnemann wrote: " The poisonous oflects of this metal 
fcupnim) and its preparations, and the cruel and fre<iueutlv 
fatal symptoms resulting frotn*its applicalson, have prevented 
physicians from u-^ing it internally. Hommnpathy alone is 
capable, by means of the pecuhar raodo of pioparation to 
which it subjects remedial agents, and by means of ils doctrine 
of the degree of potencies, to employ oven the most violent 
substances for the benefit and restoratioii of the siek ” 

The following extract from Di. GrauvogVs (yet untranslated) 
finindge^etsfA der Physioloffh, Pathologie utkI Uoiruropathis- 
chm Theraple" may here find a convenient place :— 

In order to deioriumc, as far as nKvisiiwhlc, tlie spluse of iiiolecultir 
attion, and in how far the luntiul distant u of niolenilc's porLiining to a 
Inuly, would alter their iriheroiit forces, I’lofcssor .lolb <*f Mijiii<h imulo 
and dolivoml tho results of the follo\Vm2r cxiwrimcnts, before tlic Roynl 
Ai.vdomyof .Sciences, in Oio joar IsiT. Ih' subjcoUsl diffcrmil solutions 
to, a gradual process of nttoimatum: .unongst othirs, a solution of Saltpotn*. 

'‘A solution of 120113 per cent and (»’, lus liet'n atleim.ilcil, by succestsivo 
additions of distilled water of O’. After having iidded to lt«K)cub. Cdit of 
tins solution freed from air, li'iT S tijb lont of watu, freed fioin 

air, a roniraction of 21 20 cub. cent t.jok placu That contraction w 
tho total expression for the obtained condensation, an<l amounts to 
21.20-22rj7.8»=940-iO0O(K)th of tho original vohnnes 
Tlie force required liorot<», winch force is ovidtntlj the expression of tho 
molecular action of the solution on the molecules of ilie* vMiter, may bo 
approximativoly judged b) tho compressibility of the water. Tlio pressuie 
of one atmosphere produces a reduction of tlio volume of the water, 
equal to Sl-KXKKXX); in order ti) produce then a \ olumc of reduction of 
940-100000,184 atmosphei'es wcix* required. 

If to tho alreaily attemutod solution, 9.327.0 cub cent, of di«tille<l 
vvater bo adderl, a fui+her contraction of 1.') cub. coni ensues; and when U) 
this, 24311.6 cub. cent, of water ore a«ldcrl again, a contmehona>f 13 cub. 
cent, ensues again. Wo find tho co-cfficient of contiuction of this solution, 
by dividing the noinbor of cub. cent, representing the conliaction, obtained 
at every attenuatiun, through the total siun of the vohiroe-i. Thus— 

Coefficient of CoiitroHioM, 

’ lat Attenuation ... 21.26-2257.8=s5940-100000; 

2ttd ... 15-6386.228-100000; 

3ra „ ... 13 30897* 42-ino»XK>; 
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The amount of prcaaurB uocoeeaiy to prodoce sooh a contraetioti lii 
cxprei>iKe<l in atmotipherca, hj dividing n»}pectiT’el 7 the aho^ 
ibrotigli the pitjsauro of one atmo^liere, equal to 61*1(K)0000; thu8>- 

490-100000: 61-1000000=184; 

228-10f){K)0: 61-10CKXKX)=44.7 and 
24-100(X)0: 61-10(KXH)0=«.0. 

To convey a clear notion about the iinmeiiae foine vrorking in these atten¬ 
uations, wo need only remember, that a barometer c<dumn of mercoiy 
stands at 27.428 when under the pressure of one atmosphere, wd thaty 
as rouillet says, when water enclosed w'ithin a cannon, the widls of which 
are 3 Inohos thick, Is; subjected to a large amount of pressure, the cannon 
will b\UT3t iKjforo the water could lx> reduced to 19-20 of its ori^nal 
volume. , ' 

Tho above inference with regard to molecular force, mighty 
at first sight, be foupd fault with, by some of onr readers. 
Commonl 3 ^ tho phenomenon of contraction of volumes, taking 
place in some mixtures of different liquids, is explained by the 
gliding of the molecules of one liquid into the molecular inter¬ 
spaces of the other.. 

Considering the above reduction from this point of view, the 
same would by no means lend itself to prove the molecular force^ 
as compared with pressure. For in the last instance, the mutual *' 
repulsive force of molecules (of which the interspaces or pores 
are the consequence) had to be overcome by a counter-force, 
tending to approximate those molecules; whereas in the above 
example, reduction of volume would appear to result, not from 
any force at all, but from a simple .state of fluidity, by which 
means a vacuum is partially filled up. 

' Nevertheless, 0r. Grauvogl’s argument stands unshaken, with 
respect to the analogical proof of the ej^icacity of the so-called 
iufmitosimal do'ses made use of in Homoeopathy. What pro- 
* fessor Jolly’s experiment»unquestionably proves, is this, that 
saltpetre in its fifth to sixth decimal dilution, still produces an 
effect (never mind by what means) which, in order to , be attain¬ 
ed by mere countor-foree, would require a pressure of 8. atniq- 
spheres. For the homcnopath has never pretended tha^ his 
attenuations bomceopatkically selected, have the same force of 
i. subduing a diseased state, M massive doses antipatJbica^y 
jladministered; all he maintains is, that his attenuations W!h|^ 
f properly selected^ will attain the sam^y often even a 
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degr^ <if» curative tj^d, j^t as , 1*100000; of a grain 
sat^>etre in tho nboro experiment, prodttoes a volmne-dimiiitj- 
tiv© effect upon water, for the attainment of which an hnekiUed* 
man would have had recourse to the forcible means of a pree^ure 
equal to eight atmospheres. When a man suffers from colic, 
the allopath would administer his opium, in order to relax tlie 
muscular coat, that is, ho would try to Counteract the spasmodic 
action of the intestinal muscles ; the homoeopath prescribes his 
sixth dilution of colocynthj or according to circumstances, some 
other homoeopathic remedy; be is not prepared to maintain that 
there isany counteraction brought on by his minimum dose; 
all he maintains, and this he is prepared to prove, is, that in com¬ 
pliance with the law of similars the effect of his minimum doso 
will be just tho same as if the morbid action would have been 
neutralized by a direct counteraction. Is the idea so monstrous 
as not to be worth a trial? or is tho assertion so illogical as to bo 
off-hand condemned? —Perhaps it is ; but then, to use a pliraso 
of Kant, the common phenomenon of bodies being* endowed 
with the faculty of moving, would have been a ’priori proiiounc- 
fd a mere impossibility, had not experience taught us otherwise. 

One can hardly read M. Dumas’ report, withopt being invo¬ 
luntarily reminded of Hahnemann and las doctrine. So far back 
as 1832, when cholera made its first invasion in Europe, lie, 
before having ever seen a case of cholera, from, the mere de¬ 
scription of the disease, pointed at once to cuprum os one of the 
principal prophylactic and curative agents. Sofely guided by 
the pathogenesis of this metal, cfmjoiiitly with Iris’known thera¬ 
peutic principle, he felt bo sure of its remedial virtues in the 
approaching epidemic, that he did not hesitate to issue circulars 
amimgst his friends and disciples to this purport, recommending 
them the above-mentioned metal as oifb of the weapons against 
the threatening enemy. Thirty-seven years have past since then, 
during whidh period many sad experiences and experiments 
have been infilet^ upon mankind by repeated out breaks 
of the epidemic on the one hand, and by^the ignorance of the 
medical practitioner at large on the other; and now comes 
Bumas^ a man quite uninterested in the therapeutic quarrell 
hf the Bokots, uninte&tionidly condrms the pre<^ettps8 
of &i4)peiii&dn I ' ' 
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There are only two means by which men can become 
ited to foresee ooming results j the one is oompreheneible to ail, 
and therefore recognized by all, and that is by means of 
science: the other comprelienslble to no one, and therefore only 
believed by some, and that is by means of prophecy. Unless 
you admit then, that Hahnemann had sometliiug to do widi 
divine inspirations, 3 lbu are reasonably forced to acknowledge 
the scientific fundanieni of his piinciples. >. ' 

The very history of Homm'ipathy with respect to the treats 
inent of cholera is appropriated to open tho eyes of her luivoinary 
for tho bettor, had they only not taught themselves to use their 
sight, occasionally, not to see, but to overlook facts. Waenever 
homooopaths appeal to statistical results in older to show tbo 
Rupciioiity of their .system of trcalineut in cholera, our noble* 
hearted brethren of the Allopathic profession have two objec¬ 
tions to make. Before all, they say, iour cases ar«* “cooked.’* 
(Our patients, whenever they part with life, may take tho con¬ 
solation, that the atonement which undoubtedly awaits them, 
in the shape of an eternal purgatory, for having given them- 
fiulves to such a sinful treatment as Homoeopathy, will not be 
so severely fijlt, &in<*e they have been duly prepared and* 
“ cooked” in life time.) And when figuies begin to speak too 
loudly, they re.sort to anothti, more reasonable and more 
honorable subteifuge. “Epidemics,” they say, “have their 
periods of more and less virulence; at tbo first outbreak they 
are generally most virulent, and no plan of treatment will bo 
of avail; while at their decline they are not only reduced with 
regard to the numbers of attacks, but also with regard to their 
severity, so that almost all coses occurring at that period will 
spontaneously recover. Statistics therefore are no proof, as long 
as they want us to be sa'rtsficd with an average result, without 
reference to the period of the epidemic at which those pretended 
successful results have taken place.” To this a German writer 
lately added the following illustration: “When cholera is 
bretdeing out within a community^ people naturally recur to the 
rational system of Medicine; seeing the same fails in arrest¬ 
ing the number of deaths, homoeopaths are called in. Mean- 
whilo the epidemic begins to dedme, and the smtdl globutes 
,/jq^ to do grent wonders,indeed. Iiet ua however 
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place, and the result will be as superior on oar owa^ side.'* An 
impartial look at tho bistory of Homosopatby witb rej^pect to 
cholera will howerer show, that the first rencontre this system 
of treatment had with the last named epidemic, took pkee at 
the very moment of tho outbreak The homoeopriths at that 
time btood ptopared to await tlie assailing enemy 

The conuectitin of the po#.iti\e or negative state of electricity 
with the smplu* or deficit of ozone, on the one side, and of tho 
absence of (>7006 with choleraic plienomen.** on the other, 
was first demonstrated hy Professor Horn of Dresden, He 
hronght in communication, hy means of a metal wiic, the con¬ 
ductor of an elect!ic machine when in rapnl rotafion with a 
glass of water; the water was ozonized and eiailtod tho 
smell so peculiar to ozone All that is roiimrud in this oxpori- 
niont IS a laige cloctiic machine, the glas^-J»l{lte of wdiich is to he 
of at least tillee feet dianuter \Mien on the oilier hand, the 
negative wire is hrouglit 111 conimuiikation with a ijiiantjty of 
walei, the same will, when ^henncally tCvStcd, be found to coii- 
t.iri cyanogen, its smell is pernliar and quite diffmeiit from 
that of ozone On smelling it too often, or on diinking even 
the smalUst quantity of it, one (x}»( itence.s wistantaneously 
* holdaic symptoms sueceefh‘d by t/to/c/ine. The surest moans 
to arrv'st these aitineially ptodueed symptoms, is the une of 
tlie ozonized watru. Dr. Maciviniaia in Ins “Tieatise on 
Asiitic Cholcia,” recently published, denies the inHuenee of 
tlie atmospheiic slate with lefcicneo to thp amount of 
electricity and ozone it may contain, on the generation 
of eludera His pnncipal le.ison is, to use hw owm woids, 
that we haie no evidence at all in favour of siicli views. The 
opinion to the contrary ailived at hy the Committee for 
Seiontific Inquiries under the co-oper itjon of Mr Qlalsher of 
tie Itoyal Ohsoixatoiy, in 1854, accoidiiig to which “ high 
iKirometnc proasiiro, excessive night temperatnie and hazy air, 
with alwouce of wind, of ozoao anti oC electricity’' made np the 
marked meteorological characters, which rendered tho Jteosons 
of cholera in I8.)4 and previous years defective in Ijhofej 
atmospherical changes nepeasaiy ro renew the air—ia coosk 
dertKl Ijy the mtllor, as fitr os electricity and ozone are 
eoQceraed, purely hypothetical. In the above quoted 
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experience of Dr. Horn there seems however to be strong evi4ence 
to the contrary. Tlie author has rightly objected to any opinion, 
having no other ground than the authority whence it comes. 
Facts alone are to furitt the basis on which sciontific 'opinions 
ought to stand. I beg tlierefore leave to refer the able author, 
not to Professor I^oni, but to Professor Horn’s expertment. 
The great labor and care he has so successfully spent upon tl»e 
etiology of Asiatic cholera, will no doubt piofnpt him to give 
tbo above expeiiment a fair trial, and—let u& hope—to publish 
its results. 

I ara not awaie, if, and in how far, the aliove experiment has been 
utilized for therapeutic put poses; a trial should be made in this 
direction, if it has not been matle as yet. This therapeutic 
experiment might become the more intemsting, as it would give 
118 the means of testing the comparative value of Allopathy and 
Homoeopathy; tho ozonized water representing .Allopathy, the 
oyanogei\ized water, Hommopathy. But is thcie not something 
of the kind in our administration of hydrocyanic acid, after 
our camphor, our cuprum, veratrum and arsenicum have failed ^ 

Taking together the above stated virtues of cuprum with 
respect to choK»ra, they would appear to be contradictory with 
themselves. For while we hear liom one si«le, that the above 
metal is homcpopathic to cholera, i c., is capable of producing 
in the healthy a inoibid state similar in some respect to cholera, 
we learn from tho other side that this very tnotal possesses 
qualities, capable of waidiug off those conditions which generate, 
or contribute to generate, that very same disease; in other 
words, we have here the cuiioiis evainplo of a drug, the pharma¬ 
codynamic action of which represents tho light opposite of it'* 
functional action. This^ apparent ])hysiological anomaly will 
find its due cousidoration on a future occasion. 
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Jteport on ike Drainage and Coneervaucg of CafcuUa, By B, B, 

Smith, M. D., Sanitary Commissioner Ibv Bengal. 

( Concluded from laH No., ) 

The advantages of Mr. Clarh’s Scheme Dr. Smith reduces to 
the following heads, under each of which we shall offer our 
own remarks:— 

1. “ It is meant to remove the present sgsfem jis much as 
possible.” No doubt this is an advantage and a very irapoilant 
one too. But the question is, could it not be piireliascd at o much 
K‘S‘» cobt ? Could it not be got without all the disadraniages we 
have enumerated ? It appears from Dr. Smith’s own showing, 
that the evils of the present system arc chiefly, if not altogether, 
due to the want of proj>er enforcement of eonservaney laws. The 
present abominable condiliou of tlie existing sewers would be in- 
flnitely improved if the solid excreta were not thrown into them, 
if in fact, the separateur system were rigidly carried out, and if 
in addition, the drains were thoroughly repairt^d. v 

2. The second great ml'.antage of the Sehemfe arises firom its 

leading the drainage into its natural basin, and not in the op- 
jiositc direction. This should no doubt be the guiding principle 
of all Drainage Schemes. But this advantage would be greatly 
marred, as we have seen above, by mixing the sewage with the 
drainage. * 

3. “ The drainage outfall will be constant and not intermit* 
tent.” We have nothing to say against this, because this is 
really and absolutely an advantage. The great danger of inter* 
mittent drainage arises from the faej of occasional stagnation 
allQW'ing the soil to be soakesd wiUi sewage-water. But the most 
serious qnestion is, would the jiromise be fulfilled ? Would all tlie 
parts of the system of sewers be so flushed, as to allow of a eon- 
timious current ? Would not sinkings take place and ihus inter¬ 
fere with a continuous flow ? Would not the eapillaiy drains get 
choked up and become reservoirs of the most dangerous and 
morbific products ? 
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4. ''The Water service will be abundant, dilTueedand con¬ 
stant, n*nd<‘rm«> the bVhtt'm independent of all artificial fioabing' 
dim*t from the river.” This is not a direct advantage of the 
drainage scheme as was originally contemplated by Mr, Clark ; 
this is an advantiigo which his scheme derives from the water- 
supply scheme. IVe have uu doubt that without an abundant 
wator-service as will flow be availabhs Mr. Clark’s scheme would 
well nigh have Is’en u fuiliirt' 

5. '*The (jiiintity of water will be sufliuient to ensure the 
sewage being in a ]>roperIv fluid state, and to obviate stagnation.” 
Admitted; but will not this iuere.iM* the volume of the sewage 
enormously, so as (o be beyond the capacity of the area intended 
to he reelrtimeil ? 

0. During the dry season the engine jH>wor mil be quite 
equal lo ensuring a eontimiul outfall; during- the raini* the 
storm-waters will d<i that duty. We ai-e quite willing to believe 
this as to the large dmins ; hnt we quistiou, us we have done over 
and over again, if the eajiillary drain.s eould be at all infhicneed.’ 

7 and S. ‘‘ ’J'he out-hill is not in the direetion of the prevail¬ 
ing wind. The original out-fall was at the end of the Bollia- 
ghatta eailhl ; it is imw at IVngra.” This only elianges the hicality * 
of the evil, (’aleutta ppoh.ihly is bate, but what of Tcngra and 
its neigblxairiiig placis? 

b. “ The entire system is a covered one and not opmi.” This 
would be an advantage without the water-elo'^et system in¬ 
tended to Ik; iiilroduecd. With it the Drainage system w’ould 
be the greatest nuisance imaginable. At present the open drains 
ire nuisances locally ; the idosed drains will be a general nuisanoe, 
the gases develo^ied fiom the putrefaeLion of their contents would 
be diiltised througbout. In the hot st'ason this will be particu¬ 
larly so. , 

10. “If the ruetamiithm of the Lake area is effected, Mr. 
Clark’s dnimage system will be the means of ostaWishiag most 
useful irrigation, whereby a now ban*en and nnhoaltby tract wiH be 
profitably cultivated.” T)r. Smith has no doubt <m the subject 
of the proposed reclamation. The thing is a necessity and must 
Ikj carried mit somehow or other. Wo ourselves believe us to 
the mi'essity of this reclamation. We do not know how Calcutta 



oao lji6 o1iien*iri8c gav^d. The filth wid the di^, thfft.are th^ 
imtand pxsodticts of livings beings cannot he afiotired to he 
accumulated in the City itself; they ought no longer to Be allowed 
to pollute the stream ou. u^hich it stands. Where then are 
they to go ? Tltey must be disposed of, and we do not see a more 
stiitahle locality where this can l>e effected than Uic Salt-Lake area* 
But this ai-ea should not he made the simpk rcccptahle of all this 
dirt and filth. In that case it would be a terrible nuisance 
itself. The only altenuitive is to utilize the sewage for 
agricultural pur^mses, by which not only its virulence will 
be eonteraeted, but it will be made to give us a profitable return. 
We strongly doubt, however, if the state in whith the sewage of 
(.'alcutia. is intended to bo conveyed to the lake, area, will be at 
all suitable for the purjiose. We l)elieve the arrangement ia 
the worst imaginable. We are afraid the quantity of the daily 
outfall of the liquid sewage will be enormously out of proportion 
to the capacity of the area in question. This would not he the 
i?asc if the sewage were conveyed in the solid state. • 

11. “Lastly iu Mr. Clark’s o\vn words: ^ The sub-soil 
water which now saturates the site of the town, will be drawn off, 
damp habitations become dry, and an amount of saUbrity ob¬ 
tained which these localities have never knowif.^^* l)r. Smith 
very justly regards this as the conspicuous merit of Mr. Clark’s 
seliemc in a hygienic point of view. If it accomplished nothing 
but this, the subsoil drainage of CaleuUa —^it would be worth ail 
the money that has been or is likely to be expended on it.” 
Certainly, if it could be proved that the same'thing could not 
have lieen effected at a much less cost. We have not the least 
objection to Mr. Clark’s scheme as a system of Drainage. We 
would urge with all the weight in our power the construe-' 
tiou of under-ground drains, and we b^jlievo if they are simply to 
act as ' drains they need not be so elal)orate, nor so deep and 
Qor so numerous as those now in process of making; and 
consequently we believe they will not be so enormously expensive 
08 the present system. 

All our objections to Mr. Cbrk’s drains are based.upon the &ct 
of their being intended to convey sewage as well. We have alwieiiya 
looked npoti this ^ the greatest mistake in any drainage aebeihej 
not only in a sanitarj', but we Ijcbevc even iu a financiabpmnt of 
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view. We urged this in our article on the Drainage of Calcntta 
in the number for June, 1B68; and wo most repeat here all that 
we said on the subject with all the emphasis in our p6wer, as we 
arc thoroughly persuaded tliat the mistake under consideration IS 
fraught with especial danger in a tropical climate. Nature has 
warned us, by the formation in her higlier organiaations of dis¬ 
tinct channels for the conveyance of the liquid and the solid 
excreta, never to commit the ftit;d hlunder of mixing sewage 
with drainage. And by tlie example of'the carnivorous animals 
whose instinct Icjuls ilicm to cover their excreta witli dry earth, 
she has further taught us the best method of <lis-iufeeting and 
de-odorising our cxiu'ctii. And when repeated experiments have 
shown us the soundness of the method, why should we neglect 
to take advantage of it ? 

* ♦ 
We are glad to find om*solvcs at one witli such authorities in 

sanitary matters as Drs. Clievcrs, J'hrquhar, Moore, Cornish of 

Madras, Edward Goodeve, Mouat, and Fawcus, all of whom have 

declared v<jry strongly and decisively against the liquid sewage 

system, and in favor of the dry-earth conservancy. The only 

medical authorities who arc in favor of Mr. Clarkes Scheme arc 


Drs, Mndlhe and Brougham, according to whom, the dry-earth ., 
system is nttcily impracticable for Calcutta. But Dr. Smith 
asks the very pertinent question—What might not have been 
done on the dry-earth principle for a million pounds slerlinpf 
winch the present system will have cost before it is finished.’^ Dr. 
Fawcus has come forward very strongly in favor of the <lry-earth 
conservancy for Calcutta. He very justly pleads for the entire 
separation of the solid from the liquid excremental matters 
and Tccv)mmends the system in operation in Indian Jails, only 
80 far modified as to suit the peculiar position and requirements 
of Calcutta. Thus he proiyjses that the excreta, instead of being 
thofoughlp Mijeed with earth from the first, as is being^one in 
our Jails, be only <K)vcred with a superficial layer of dty-earth 
** to prevent ^je escape of unpleasant gases during 
*and removed in this state witli as UtBo delay as possible to the 
fields where they are to be used as manure. He recommends the 
•'cultivation of plantains, and bdiieves that-,the whole night^ml, of 
Calcutta could not only be thus disposed of, Imt way he 
^.yfield an e («nuftl ineoine of 3 lacs of rupees I His, recx)^meu- ^ 
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^aUon^ ore do soimd and at ilte same ^ie so simj^do imd o^y 
application^ tKat Ve present them to our reai^rs in his own 
words:— 

Fortunately, only the very siinpleat furuiiiig opeiations are 
qnirecL If this were not the ease, the municipality would probaWy 
fail in executing them. The culbivatiuu of biyiauas I'equires little or 
no knowledge of farming, and very little labour or cai'O ; all that has 
to be done is to plant in rows, and to manure vrell the interspaces. 
Large phiutation.s of those have recently Isaen formed in the jungles 
of the Soonderbuna They grow well in the. roccmtly I'Cclaiuied land, 
and have yielded magiiiiieeut harvests to the euteiprixiug European 
who reclaimed the land. I knt»w froitv experience tliat human 
exci’ement is osp<*ciHlly suited to ]>Jnntains, and that when well 
manured with tliis, they yield enonuous crops, ami do not requii’e tlie 
usual triennial transplanting.” 

“ The municipal railway should Ijc used as at present for t]»e removal 
of filth to the gi'ound where it lists to be utilized. The carriages on 
this should he sinijde fi it trucks, on which the buckets woukl be placed ; 
those latter should ho used both for removing tilth from housos 
to tlie railway, and then again from the railway to tho land ; Um) 
buckets should be capable r)f coutaiuing each half a toiii|^bo narrow 
towards top, and liave axles for adapting tliem to sl^leton caiTiages ; 
they should not liave covei's, but dry-earth should Ikj used for coviU'- 
ing tho surface of tlieu’ coriteuts and pwivouting tho escape of un¬ 
pleasant gase.s. If tlie amount of oxcrament daily I’cmoved from 
Calcutta does not. exceed .300 tfms, the wliole of this can be profitably 
expended on the square mile of land enclosed froiu^ the Salt-water 
Lake. If more, it will j)robably he necessary to reclaim more lan<l: 
a square mile of land vrcll cultivated will yndd yefiily crops of plan¬ 
tains Worth R3. .3,00,000, and the expenses of cultivation, togi?ther 
with the carHagt'. of the manure, onght not to exceed the sum at 
present expmided in conservancy. • 

i‘ If this system l>e adopted, the j>resent drainage works will still ho 
required to remove rain-water, and tiiie water used in Wash tug, to 
drain the subsoil, and to keep the town thoroughly dry. Ilic purofis 
site. will, be joaeful in draining portions of the Salt-wator Lake which 
it may . bo considered advisable to reclaini.” 

It is well to remark in passin.^ that the dry eonservanry is ndt 
iv new ihiiig^. The principle of it has been known, to, and aet<?d 
upon ^r:ihi^ves of India from time ont of memoty. '%ey 
bever, in fect^ dispose, of filth by the water, carriage system. 
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Th(*y follow the unerring iuMtim't of tlio lower animals. Tlie 
first thing that they do, in their treai meat of filth, to eo\'er it 
with dry earth or aehos. They then Iwinsport it cither to be 
exjwsod to the sun or buried underground. Thiy are nell 
acquainted with the value of human orduK- a*- manure. In the 
highlands of Bengal and throughout Upper India men arc invitwl 
by the cultivators to i^ase themselves in their llehls. So that we 
need not entertain any iqiprehen^jion, as Or. Fawcus scHuns nn- 
neeessariiy lo do, ot *' tne unwillingness of the Nuti\ es to mahe use 
of human oniun* as manure” being iii the way of tlie reidamatiou 
of the Salt-Laae area. 

In conclusion wo shall only hay that u-» " the Municipality of 
Calcutta and the G-overnment,” aeeordiug to Or. Smith’s own 
admission, “ are committed to the sy*.tom of drainage which is 
now ir process of evecutiiui,” let the sihtein b<‘ completed in so 
far only as it has been begun, and with an eye to diain.ige ah re; 
but let at the same time arrangements lx* made for the dr\-earth 
conservant^. 


Addrm /» Medicine delivered at the ;57th Annual fleeting of the . 
British Medioal Association held in Leeds, July 2S, iSOt', by 
Sir‘VVllUam Jenner, M. D., F. 11. S , &c. (liufnh Medaud 
Jouimrl, JulyJJl, IbfilU 

A Hand Book of Therapenflc^: By Sy<luey Ringer, M. 0.« IVofes- 
sor of Thorn polities in University (’ollege, Ph;yHieian to Univer¬ 
sity College Hosjntul, London : iSfifi. 

The 1)nf( of Modcta 2le(hciiif>. An Address, at the Annual As¬ 
sembly of the British lIonia*opathie Society, June 3U, 1869. 
Henry Turner & Co., London : Ji>6t). 

Wmilf. out in the street on^ fine morning at that agreeable season 
when " the }car is yet uneonfirmeil”—when siu‘ly winter, reluc¬ 
tant to abdicate, holds divided empire with gontlc springjf the 
sight of a Kaviraj W'ho was wending his way pmbahly on a virit 
to some patient who required an early visit put us in a curious 
train of thought. We saw in him the representative of w^t vee 
bidicve to be an old, ayo the oldest, efiete sv’stom of medicine. 
But it was evld^t that in the struggle fior existence, he was not 
j only still holding his own, but doing muifii better thmi many who 
^ bimist of a scientific knowdedge of their profession. Does he alwa.vs 
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kUl those to whoiu he administers his pills snd potions ? l^oes he 
invariably foil to relieve sufferings? Had it been so, he mild iK‘\er 
have plied his craPb, lu* eould never have earned a reputaiiola. He 
has a place not only in the eoinmimily bat in ibo profession, just 
as the tree fern, his vegetable anah^ne, lias in the vege¬ 
table kingdom and in the economy of Nature. Is it that 
Nature, while she it» always striving to eltboratc higher forms, 
has a lingenng fondness for the lower ? Or that she saves them 
from extinction because they serve some useful purpose which 
w'c with our limited faculties fiiil to discover ? We incline to the 


latter \iew as being the m<'re ]>lul()‘'0}»hi<*al. 

The principle ol' slniggle for evUtenee is as much \isihle in 
the empire of tliought as in the other departments of Nature. 
Just ns in the \egetable and animal kingdoms it is not always 
tiie liighest organized that triumph in the great battle of life, 
so in the s])irit’i4il kingihmi, if we may so s})eak, it is not the 
most truthful idea that obtains master} o\er the human mind. 
Ne\ertheloi»s, as the ultimate and ])ernMnent tnuniph is with 
the race of the higher organisms, so the ultimate and permanent 
siiceess is w’ith the ideas w'hich umst largel\ shadow forth truth. 
If is no doubt this eoiMietion of the human mind wliuh has 
gilt'll rise to the adage, ei/ trit/tfs cf pirrolefj/t. Jloiveier 

llierofore ivc may grieve at the sight of the trium]»h cd* error, we 
should not lose heart, we should not despond, ive should remi'inber 
that this abnormal state of things will*not continue for ever. Or 
rather we should rememlier that jupt as no living being, legetable 
or animal, can continue to live unless there he an* adaptability 
of the surrounding eireumstanees to its various functions, wo no 
idea can continue to have any hold on tlie mind unless there be 
something to recommend it. 

An idea, or a number of similar idtas, niiderbes a system of 
philosophy, morals, or religion, just ns an indiiidnai or a 
number of similar individuals iniderlios ,i species, antmal or 
vegetable. There is a scientific interest in watching the decline 
ol a system just as^ there is in watching tlm decline of a species, 
In the ease of a ^^stem there is an additional interest, derived 
Irom viewing the efforts made by the advocates cd the s} stem to 
iiiaintain its place^ and save it from oblivion. These efforts are 
veducible into- two Weads—1. To show off the excellencies of the 
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system \ 2. To assimilate to it without aokuowled^ent t)w 

ideas and excellencies of other systems with which it is in jrival- 
ry. Sir W. Jenner^s address is of the first kind, Dr. Sidney 
Einger^s Handbook is of the second, the object of both being to 
j)rop up the tottering fabric of Orthodox Medicine. As we have 
said in our Helroapeety there is yet vitality in old school or ortho¬ 
dox medicine, but neither of these methods is the proper method 
to keep up that vitality. People’s eyes can no longer l)e shut, 
and it is easy to fiee that the drift of " modem medicine,” as 
orthodoxy vaunts itself to be, is towards its grave. 

We do not criticize Sir W. Jenneris Address in Medicine as 
an address. As such it is excellent, a master-piece of defent'e 
of Medicine as an Art, well worthy of the name, and of the 
discoverer of the distinction betwwu typhoid and typhus fever. 
But when we come to his efforts to demonstrate the progressive 
nature of the drug-therapeutics of the old school, we easily see 
how vain and fruitless they are. The following is idl that he can 
say on the subject;— 

“ The advances of curative medieme have been as decided as those of 
preventive medicine Not only have sounder views of the rational tredt 
meat of special diseases, based on advances of pathological knowledge, been 
establishid, but new drugs, of great practical worth, have been introduced 
into our pharmacopoeia, and old drugs have been found to possoes virtues 
herctofoie unsuspected. How wonderful is the influence of bromide of 
potassium over diseases, for the treatment of which we were but a few 
yean since almost impotent' A dull, heavy-looking lad suffered, for seven 
years, from epileptic attacks, steadily increased from the first in seven (n 
and frequency, till many occurred in the twenty-four hours. For a year ha 
was tieated by a physician, on general prindpies, with little benefit TBie 
case was in all particulars most unpromismg; yet, from the time the boy 
took the first dose of bromide of potassium to the present, nearly three 
yean, he has not had a single fit 

** Is this a solitary case f Cf^rtainly not We could all match it But it 
iUustra^ well the power of a new drug over a daas of cases whkh, not 
Umg ago, were r^aked by pnetieal men oa almost as much beyond the 
curative influenoe of drugs aa is a case cf cancer cf fhe breast To one 
other of the powen of this drug Z must advert, via, its infiiwT up o on the 
sexual (HTgaas,—a power which enables us tu exerdse a real curative infin- 
ence over a class of most diatressing affections for which, ty drags at least 
we could formerly do nothing. « 

** Other Ulostiratioiui df ihertiides made in drug-tiiwapentica, are afforded 
^ by the influence of {poi-liver «U cm the cachexia ^ tdberculitr discaiic and of 






ri(^et9; aio tSi« cacli«^U' ^ (the aged ttiif ; 

of ipa oB Cia ah ain Ahe^e^ dywntegy-; of nUphitw laid «ttIphli|»!W 
and of carboUc acid, in the treatment of vegetable pazasitee; and of.. iWa^ 
di^on and the coutinTious current in Home morbid atatea of the nervott* ^ 
gjBtmn.” 

This dofeiKce of therapeutics is poor indeed, if nottiing luo^' 
nud notking better oau bo* said in its iavor;* Ana we to . believe 
that, a man like Sir William Jenner is satisfied, in practiop, witk 
coddiver oil as a remedial agent in tubeieulosis, ipecaouaidia 
in dysentery, iron in the cachexia of old age, &c. ? In other 
words, are we to believe that he has been invariably suceessfiil , 
with them ? Or again, docs lie use coddiver oil because has 
to deal with a case of tubercular cachexia, ipeeacuanba b^use 
he has to treat a ease of dysentery, &c. ? That is to say, does he 
look upon these agents as specifics in the several afFeotions he 
has enumerated under them ? It must have been hap-hazard ex¬ 
periment which originally led to the use of these remedies. But has 
repeated experience established their efficacy as such ? We know 
that it has not. How then arc w'e to account for our failures ? Is 
there no law which governs the ai'tions of medicines, in the light 
• of which we can understand the reason of their efficacy or other¬ 
wise ? Is there no law which can guule us to tfie ^seovery of 
new remedies ? For it is notorious that the old school has entirely 
to depend upon chance for such an object, having as yet no 
instrument of discovery. Is medicine then to remain a lawless 
thing for ever ? Sir William is brought face to fa<.*e, as it were, 
with the relationship that exists between the actions of druj^ 
in h^dth and disease, therefore with the kw of healing, but be 
paises it over os if it was of no importance. lie does not seem to 
think that there could be any guide to treatment other than blind 
emj^cism, Odierwise he should not have said as follows 


If it (dwivld be oonaidered as proved by experiiment on: doge that itner- 
cttriids do'not'iurodtioe inCieaHed eecretioii of bile in n&n, it would not in 
the least dorbw doubt on the established facts in reglard of the great ile# Of 
a ydSew ahdv>gi^-colOttred fluid ’ from the bowel after the adminiitratiioA 
of a inercttrial to man, and the relief to many ttistreasiog symptoms whitdt. 
fellows.. JL man’sbffioos headache, as it is termed, would be none the la«» 
certainly ccue^ by a niueirettrial, even thou^ it shotdd be shown to t^ 
Of does net hwnks tlw 

OMretiug'power of liver.'’' - ■ ■ . 
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MVinrn now from Sir W. Jennor to Dr. Sy<li«*y Rin^r— 
from th«* vetoran wlmse eonvictiona and faith may be supposed 
to iiave b< eu formed and become sterwtyped, to the rising young* 
man whose judgment niiglil yet besubceptilde of being moved by 
the influence truth .and of fact. A glauce at the Handbook 
Tc^cals that tlie author recommends .siranifc drugs in strange 
doses ; wc mean strufige to the scliool to vvhicli he belongs. The 
drug*, and I he d<>w-» are t‘(Mtainlv not strange in themselves ; they 
have been long in n^-e amongst llie disciples of Ilahnemann. 
tlow is it then that an avonodlv allopatliic phybiemn, the 
Professor of Thcr.jpouti<*s in .ni amwedlj alio])athie institution, 
should Ikivo \ oil liirwl to re<*ommond thou use*’ Xaj , liow is it 
that ho has heon led to it himself'* Wo luin to the Prelaoe for light 
and we aie disappointed. Th(‘ author aeknowlwlges the obliga¬ 
tions he IS under to the work'i of Btiehhoim, Parkes, Stild, and 
(Mams, but does not oven alludo to ibe writings of Hubnemann 
and of his School, whonoe he must have denied hi« knowledge of 
the drugs'aiid tbo dtt'i.s iu*\or taught in tin* school in which he 
fans been brought up. 

Mr. Allrod Popi', the aeemnpbshed Editor of the Mouthjjf 
ITomreopatlur /(cna', and if we mistake not, the same Mr. Pope ' 
who wu'' ])oispeuted by the rmierhity of Kdinburgli, ha*., in the 
ver\ able ami ehupient address before us, so well exposed the iin- 
aeknow lodged ali^oiption of the teachings of*the homceopatlne 
school in T>r. Ringer’s Handbook, that we quote him with plea¬ 
sure and at length;— 

Within the last nioiith a small laiok luis appeared, purpoitiag to expound 
the actions, aud det ul the tisi's of the most impoitant dings in the pharma- 
rupmia. Its author is Dr. Sidney Ringer, the profe-wsor of Materia Medica 
m Univonaty (Allege.* The absorption of the teachings of hommopathietM 
pn^sputed m thta vohuno ia Bifigukrly coneiderable Examining, then, for 
a {tfw imnntea this, the hticei delivers nve of modern medirine, I Would aak, 
how came it to pass that model a im^ictne found in metcui;} a remedy lot 
mump i t On wdiat principle can it be that the core of dysentery by the 
bichloride of memiry “ le remarkably jqwedy and certajn*M$ Whence did 
modem inedicme learn that “ a dn>p of the solntioft of arsenid', administer¬ 
ed three times >« day.” uould be of much aseiatance in chrome ooiTZit i§ 

* “ Handbook of TUempeutirfc,” London; I^eaK IWJP. 

f Op. ril, p IdSi 4 Op clt .p 171. 
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That “ in chrome iilew and eancor-uf 4hc>«tomoidh hmenb is by 

curing the pai|i and dmekingthe vomiting of these complaitttst^fc* 

ITie tBStimouy* ** writes l>r. Sidnev Ringer,” in favonr of thn eimpbynieiit 
of this rein^jr [atseuiej in. cholera ia very great. It is especially rd»rU' 
mended in the later stages of this disease, where theR' is utuch coUafise.” f 

Wluise is tills testimony i T Avonld nsk. What is the therapeutic principle, 
the discover)’of which led to the accmmilatioii^if this tt*Htimony ? Dare 
modem medicine tell 1 Wh<i iiifonucd modern medicine, or from what 
princi]>ie did her disciples hsarti that camphor will ** cot comj.ilot.(‘ly shott,*' 
or much alante the vi«ilenne of calanh and influeuza in its first stage, but 
that if this “ is past the iviiu^^ly is without etfeot” ?J Whence the knowledge 
that “in the treatment of summer ilmnlnea, and even of cho]er.a, there is, 
perliaps, no remely sht efficacious as camj)lu*r, hut that it mast be employed 
at tlie very oommeiiccmcut of the disea-so, or it will lu; witliout effect”} § 

And, again, who first announced the faet, given in Dr. Sidney Ringer’s 
"Handhonk” as though it had iiewr previously been stated, that “the 
influence of camphor in cholera is most oon«ipieuoiK’ ? Where i« the key to 
tlie fuel tliat ill the diilorenoe of u}>inion prevailing os the utility or 
danger of cantharidcs in iuflauimotion of the kulneys, the “ discrepancy” 
arises from the dilfcrcm-o in the dose in \\lii<'h it ha.H been lujininistpred by 
diiVereiit ijh.servvus" i '! How liap|)ens it llwit, while acting as su irritant to 
the iirinriry tractit miyyetlvi employed in cystitis,” aiul Himitar disor> 
4ers '1 What is the }»Hnr'iplc that wcuild have suggested to the im'iid of the 
teacher of inodvrii medicine so powerful to check some kinds of vomiting 
as ipcciicuanlia” t ** 

One more, ami 1 have done with Dr. Sidney Ringer. On what prin<uple, 
recognized as what i.s termed orthodox is any teacher of modem 
medicine justiri.'d in aswrtiug thaf caroomilo “may lie very usefully 
given every hour or two to children with dianhnea of gi-eeti, many- 
coloured. slimv stools” ? “ Such a diorrluKa as is frequent in summer, and 
also daring teething.” Dr. Ilingor a*iiert» tins just as every boinmojiathie 
practitioner lias done during tlie last sixty years or more. 

Many more are tlie truths taught in this volume, which have been 
derived from tlie doctrine of Hahjibman.v, and urged by his disciples dur¬ 
ing leog y earn upon a blind and prejudiew^ generation of physicians. For 
it is a fact—only tell it not, I pray you, in Duiversity College, public it 
not iu the Strand—it is a fact that well nigh every statement regaiding 
the cfi«U>'e power of dnigs here recorded and worth remembering at the 
beeWdo; w a certainly, and . unwiiliug doubtless, but noife 

the lese A'tribnte—to the tntth of horaceopatby I ■ ’ . 
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Of all the sins which the humaA mind can be gniltjof, we believe 
the sin against truth, or in oilier words, against one's own con¬ 
victions, IS the greatest and the least excusable. For such a fdn 
is deliberate and cold blooded os it were; it bars repentance, 
the first step to salvation or deliverance from sin. By its very 
nature it is irremediable. Of such a sin Mr. Pope has well con¬ 
victed Dr. Sidney Ein|^r, and we are 8(»rry to add, of such a sin 
we find many of our professional brethren here convicted. When 
orthodox professional men have begun to use ipecacuanha in 
vomiting, camomile in diarrhoea of children, mercurius in mumps, 
arsenic in cholera, aconite in inflammations, &c., &c., and begun 
to use these drugs after they were being used Jbr upwards of half 
a century, by a class of profesbional men who were eoiidemned 
and anathematized as quacks on that very ground,—we say 
when orthodox professional men have thus begun to adopt with¬ 
out a word of acknowledgment the practices of these heretics, is 
it not outrageous beyond measure to continue to condemn them^ 
Orthodoxy is bound to show cause why and on what grounds it has 
been led to such strange therapeutic proceedings, or it must 
plead guilty of theft, and more, of having abused and mal-treat- 
ed those whose pn>|>crty it has stolen. 

» 

" We are, then," saju Mr. Pope, “ arrived at such a pass as tliis -that 
to teach os facts observations denverl from the practical applicatioa of 
the law of similars, and either to deny its anthenticity us does Dr. Wilks, 
or to ignoie its existence, refusing to accord to it any influence at all, as 
does Dr. Sidney Einger— rel mendneio eo/rumpitur wH sUrrUto—to 
give foith these facts as novelties, as original, is orthodox and right, 
IS honest, is worthy of a man ' But to tell of the prindple that pointed out 
these facts, and hundreds more beside them, similar in character and 
equally valuable, is-what 1 Ishereiy ! is quackery! is that which shall 
ensnre the forfeiture of an hospital apppintment, secure the denial of pro- 
kfeasional courier, entail exclumoa from professional society !’* 

Analogous to the guilt, on the part of members of the old 
school, of not acknowledgtng, while adopting, thw teachings of 
Hdhnemonu, is the guilt, on the part o{ certain members of the new 
school, of recommending these teachings without mention of the 
name of the illustrious man to whom we are indebted for tbem« 
This is an ingratitikde and a cowaidioe which any one with any 
ielf-respeot ought to-be ashamed of. While we shall be free to 
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adoitt aii4 tnerc^esgfy to exp«»e> mj «m>r find any eiplrit of 
impationt do||;mati8m which we may diseover in his specnlatious, 
we must be equally cimdid openly to declare wbat he has done 
for medicine, for science, and for hutnanily, and this we must 
do, fearless of the consequences. Shall we deny Hahnemann 
because the mention of his name mij^^ht pi'ove repulsive to haters 
of truth and of progross ? Shall wo deify him that we mig^ht 
induce to look into homceopathy those to whom ofRoial position 
is greater than “d>he relief of roaii^s estate ?" Certainly not* 
We rejoice, therefore, at the manly expression of just indignation 
which Mr. Pope has given in his hrilliant address;— 

It is said, and said rightly, tluit it ia our duty to encourage to the utmoat 
of oui' power tlie adoptiou by allopathic physicians of retnedios suggested 
by the law of similars. We are, however, told by some that the frequent 
meution of the name of Hahsemann is a stumbling-block to this end. 
That by repudiating Harkemakn we shall promote tlie spread of homoeo* 
pathy. Tiiat it would be infinitely better pclu^ never to allude to thp 
work accomplished by Harkemanm— that, in short, the sooner he is for^ 
gotten the better will it be for houioiopatliy, the better will it be for 
medicine ! 

Thus are we told tliat exp^liencff requires of us the sacrifice of the me¬ 
mory of the greatest therapeutist of this century, in deference to the 
cowardice, the prejudice, and the woakuess of the'*leaders of modem 
medicine ! 

Expediency, Sir, I abhor, come in what shape it will. Despicable as it 
is when urged by the so-called statesman as a reason sufficiently valid to 
justify the extinction of rights the most sacred ; never is this time-serving, 
cowardly vice so detestable, so ghastly, as when calling upon us to do 
dishonour to oiie to whom we owe so vast a debt of gratitude as we do to 
Hahremavr. 

No, Sir; I turn from the revolting suggestion, and claim for llAHMEiCAKir 
the highest honour, the most profound veneration from idl who profit, as 
we do, by his life of lalmor, of suffering, and of persecation. No one man 
ever lived, whose influence upon the practke of medicine has been so great 
as lus. No man ever lived, the influence of whose work and teadiihg will 
so dee|fly tincture the medidne of the future. 

We must here take leave of Mr. anil in doing so we offer 
him our cordtid thajiks ibr the pleasure and instruction we have 
derived from his very able, eloquent, and suggestive addrem. 
We wish that eueh earnestness ^ter tmth and such manly' iitdei 
pendcae^ m avot^||pg it, as he has* tlierein displayed, were -more 

euimia<m in the milks of the medical pivifessioQ. . . ... „ 
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CLINICAL record. ; 

A case o/ Mental Disease nml ('onrnlslons Vroiight on bjf sUtn'm 

iu Spiritual t.'irch.s. 

TnUER cake of Pr. M. L. SillC AR. 

Baboo C. L. P. thoufjht It his duty to inquiro iuto th<j truth of spiritual- 
isin. H« accordingly 6cg:iu sitting in spiritual circlea in July or 
August^ iy(»7, and (*ontiniu*i] to do so for sonui inotitlis. WliiJe in 
tlicse circles Ue used to get couvulsioiis or shocks in the upper and 
lower extremities. The«<* gradually hecanie more and more threateu* 
ing, till after the lapse of 4 luouths, they settled down iuto a serious 
disorder, of whicii the chief .syiii]>toius were the following 

H« received nervous .shocks, diiruig priiyer an<l sleep at night, and 
somotimas also at other hours, iu the hands and legs. 11 e f(‘lt great 
boat in the hoa«l. Peace of mind forsook him. lie would hear 
distinctly voices speaking from within him in ahu-sive and filthy 
language, lie felt much depression of spirit-s. A European friend 
of his, who was his guide in “ Spintiialism," tried to alleviate his 
auffei^gs by mo.smei'ism and homeopathic medicines. The benelit 
derived from thojie was consideiMble ; but fie still had troubles, which 
wore as follows 

It Seemed as if small balls coursing along the hands and legs caused 
the nervous shock's. I'hese shocks were generally felt during prayer 
and .sleep as inent iontid alfove. He would hear voices using 
iious much le,ss disagreeable than hefois*, and sometimes as if singing 
hymna 

He had how’evei* so far recovered tliat he could devote his attention 
to serious subjects such as theology and I’cligion, and even attempt 
writing t»i them. H« coutiuued iu this state till the luiddlo of F<dv 
ruory, 186B, after which he liecame bad again. One night he felt 
severe .shocks in his right leg, and thought as if some bwly told him 
be must be mesmerized in oi'tler to recover. He now placed himself 
under the treatment of the late Dr. Berignv who gave him Nn-r, Po»u 
3 to t^e, and advised him to get mesmerized occiisionally. The modi-cino 
did him some good. The heat of bead was much lessened. But the at- 
tomptsof a fi’ieudat ntesnu^rizing him made him W'oi*s«i His nervous¬ 
ness was greatly increased. The menial disturbaiiccs and theslialcings 
of the limbs became aggmvated. Une daj' he felt as if the nei*vc» were 
^beiug violently torn. It seemed iw if fire .wi« coursing through the 
body, running from his left fbot to the hea«l, burning the foi^lw^ail. the 
^ eye-brows, the ears, partially tho eyes. He .now beesune a tot^ly 
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changed mlu). . Ho f^got his prayoi^ and hymna, wfaicJi wove hi« de¬ 
light when he vao well. He 'waa now treated by his fiunily f^hysickn 
m cpnsnltation with auotlicr medical mati. llie medicines given' were 
v^etian, musk, opium, and bromide of potassium. These gave him some 
relief; but three weeks after, he had again a terrible aggravation of 
his disease. His ti'oublas grew worse and worse day by day. He 
felt a constant desire to put an end to his lif^. Beading, writhig, aiui 
even conversation with friends wei*e well-nigh stopped. He was 
always restless. His sufferings were greater in the morning. The 
only time that he had any relief was the evening. His sleep watr' 
disturliecl His peace of mind was almost gone. Prejudiees and 
su|)erstitious beliefs which could find no place in his mind, now began 
to trouble him. The shocks continued, sometinies increasing, some¬ 
times decreasing. 

He consulted me in the beginnmg of May, * 1808, but he did not 
remain under treatment long. He went to Mongbyr for a change, tak¬ 
ing with him medicines from some Kavirajs. But neither these, nor 
the company of sympathizing friends by wliom ho wiw surrounded 
there, nor the beautiful natural scenery in the midst, of which, he 
rosidod, availed him anything to soothe his troubled spirit, and 
roliove the pangs and the agonies which were tonnonting him. After 
*.1 weeks’ residence at Monghyr ho rotumo<l to Calcutta. 

From the time of his return to Calcutta to the end of August he 
was 8ometime.s under native, sometimes under JKnglish tirntment. 
Huiing this time his disease raged fearfully. The nervous shocks 
«!onvulsed him frightfully. Vicious and abominable thouglits, chiefly 
of a lustful cbaiivcter, troubled him ccmtinually. Sometimes the work¬ 
ings of his mind ware of a ludicrous, sometinies pf a grave nature. 
Soms tbnes he would laugh, and sometimos cry, against his will. Hi! 
experienced sensations of various kinds, creeping, warm, throbbing, 
shifting, .running, onoircling, and such like. These sensations were 
felt in all parts of his body. Visions and apparitions of person.H 
living and dead troubled him greatly. wAll hopes of his recovery were 
given up. Nothing was loft untried, but every thing now failed to 
do him the slightest good. HomcBopathywas again thought of, and 
his friends and relations resolved to give it a fair trial Uiis time. 

T visited him on the 30th August, 1868, in company with Baboo 
Bajeuder Butt. We found him in very bad condition. He seemed to 
roco^iize us, but did not speak to us at all. He was suflTering con¬ 
tinually from convulsive shocks. We were told that for the last 
.^fteon days he w^Gf particularly bad. He sonietimcK falls down as if 

m' 
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imralyzed Ho wouUl walk with heavy step, H« would run as if 
in fright. He would utter the loudest lamentaticais and cries, evi¬ 
dently in agony. Ho would not eat, unless forced to do so. 
appearance was quite changed. Pale and emaciated, with suffer¬ 
ing and distraction in his countouance, lie was an oViject of the 
greatest commiseration. An old friend, we couki not help shedding 
tears at his wretched coj^dition. There was not the slightest hop 
of his recovery—^lie had Tiot that hope himself, his friends and rala- 
tions hivd it not (otherwise they would not have had recourse to ho¬ 
moeopathy !), neither hiwl wo any hop oimselves of being able to do 
him any good. The disease had advanced so far, and had taken such 
a deoj) root, a strong mind had been so thoroughly i>ervertc(l and 
a robust frame hud licon so inticli idiattcivd, that we feai'cd to take 
UX> his case, lest tlie failure, that appeared to ns iaoritable, should 
jeopardize the credit of the system for which I had made so much 
sacrifice. For it is a curious phenomenon for which we had often to 
sUfiVir, that though it is at the last moment tliat liomteopathy is had 
racourso to, she is always blamed for the unfavorable tcrminatioii which 
is inevitable {ind indeed at the prospect r)f which her aid is soiiglit. 
These considerations did not, however, deter us from undertaking tlio 
treatment of our friend. 

We gave him no medicine tlie day we first visited him. Wo' 
took time to study his case. On the following day wo prescribed 
^mc. met. (G), a.*! very nearly covering his mental state and his physical 
disturbances. Tlxe veiy first dose had a most remarkable effect. 
The dose w.-is given at about 8 in the morning, and at 9 sleep, wMch 
seemed to have forsaken him, came over and spi^oad lialm over his 
troubled spirit. Ho liad enjoyed it for alxiut an hotu* or a littie 
upwards, when he. was awakened by a noLsa Nevertheless, tliough 
thus disturbed he felt considerably relieved and refi'eshod. Xn the 
course o£ two or thi’oc days, the nervous sliocks were a great deal 
subdued. In the course of a week he could go out to a neighbouring 
friend. The first sign of road improvement in the mind which he 
perceived was, he tells us, the rise of a desire to sing a hymn which wiw 
his wont in health. 

Aitev the lapse of a week from the eommenoemesit of treatment^ 
an mfiammatory blush was visible on the i^n a little below the 
middle tff the .right clavicle. Thm^.was |>am on preasiuts, and* in 
;eourse of ta'o or throe days, the part beoamo swollen. Thm^ was 
, foino, feverialitieas associated with it, whidi was subdued 
oi Aeomte. . The swelling not stibsidifig, we . 
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mipk. Q, wMoh brought it to a bead in a dajr or two. We opened it 
and fotmd it deepsoated, beneath the pcKstoralofl. The vround healed 
in abant a week. It is remarkable that the nervoue ehooks greatly 
subsided, comcidoHt with the fir«t appearance of tlio ewelHng, and they 
well-nigh diaappeaitsd after tlio lienling up of the absjcess. 

Thus in the cour-'M'. of a montli uur i^atient wan so far himself f^gaiu 
08 to be able to wi'ito long letters about hij^ illness to liia fribnda 
Bince then he lias steadily im]>rovcd and can now bo safely iwonounc- 
cd to be all light He only occasionally siiffons from ubnomal sen^- 
tions, and from his old biliousness, but these lUx; easily dissiiiated, 
the foraier by a dose or two of shimm, and the latter by simildi’ 
doses ef vomica. Tliore was this thing mnarkable in the treat¬ 
ment of this case, which we have ofUm observed also in the treatment 
of otliei' dirouic complaints, namely, that we had to intermit our 
remedies and we had to change their dilutions. We had to go higher 
and higher till wo reached tlie 2t)0th, and we have now descended to 
the 6th which wo tind useful again. 

Ifemm'ks. 

Tliis case is peculiarly intei’esting in many resiioctM, * 

In the first place, though it does not throw any light on Bjiiritiia- 
•lituii,** a great topic of the day, it shows at least one thing, viz., that 
what is called a spiritual cii’cle, formed by several individuals sitting 
round a table, with the hands of each individual being in contact witli 
til (Ml* of his neighhouns, and with their attention directed tow’^ards one , 
object, is an arrangement, whicli whatever might he its “ spiritual'* 
efiiicts, does pTOducc ai>j>reciahlc physical efiticts, more or less felt by 
all the nieanbere of the circle, Imt osiieeially by one or two of dolicnlc 
fibre and |ieculiar nervous susceptibility. I hnvd known several 
individuals who have received shocks while sittiug in the circle, and 
T luivo known a few who have suffered much in health, from con- 
timting the experiment for sometime ; and I haV^e known one who 
after long-continued illness traceable ^to this cause, at last fell a 
victim to it. I am almost sura our friend's fate would have lioen the 
same, had it not been for the interposition of homceopathy., Whetlior 
tlie circle .fits any one for the resejdion of impimsions from the spiri- 
tuaiworid, fa a question which we ore not in a position either to 
prove, or diiq>rove; but this fa certain that there fa transference of 
force,«probably electric, from individual to individual till equalization 
is effected in the eircle as a medium through which electricity or its 
imalc^e cancircalate. Now; in tliis transfi^nce. of fioroe, 

itinust be that Uie individual, who lias more than ^omean of the whole 
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force in the circle, shall loao, and he who has less shall gain. The effects 
of tlio loiis or gain being perceptible in the shape of disturbed aeiltni 
of tlie nervous centres, manifested by loss of consciousness, delirium, 
hallucinations, and spasmodic action of the muscular system. These 
disturljances being greater or less in proportion to the greater or 
lesser amount of gain or loss. We believe the consequences ai^e 
serious, and may becogie disastrous, more in cases of loss, than of 
gain, of force. 

Recondly, it places, we believe, in the most convincing light the 
value of hommopathy. Here vro have a case of a most grave disorder, 
involving both mind juid body; it is treated for a good lengtli of 
time witli all the l esources of oithodox medicine, and it becomes so 
ba«l that all ho{»e.s of ix'covcry are extinguished, when the aid of 
hommopathy is sought, and the infinitesimal dose, the laughing stock 
of the dominant section of the Profession, saves the patient from the 
very jaws of death. The disease had not its origin in an “ idea," 
and there wna no faith to back our placebos of “ plain water” and 
“ sugar pills.” The disease had got possession of the patient against 
his better nature, and our medicines wore at tii*st biken “ unwillijigly 
and with suspicion,” till at last faith was established upon couvictioii 
forced by the remarkable efficacy of the medicines. 

Wo cannot avoid taking tliis oppoHiinity to draw attention to the 
especial, ino.stimal5lo value of hom<copathy in mental disordeiu A 
ginuid distinguishing chamcteristic of the system, one which shows its 
founder to have been a profound observer and a genuine <lisicoverer 
is, iliat it takes notice of the infiuouco which drugs exert U}X)n the 
functions of the mind. Hum(£ 0 ])athy thus practically lecoguizes a 
phj'sical basis for jMiycliical diseases; and it has bcMjn eminently success¬ 
ful in tlieu' treatment. 


d cflWtf q/* fvtth being liahitwtiUy followed by peculiar uneady eymj^ome. 

Unoek cabeof Db. M. L Sibcar. 

The following statement, wliich has been fumidied to me by mi. 
estimable Malikmadan friend who placed himself under my treatment 
on the 7th Nov. 1869, for the disease mentioned therein, and who 
has now (Dec. 30) lieeii completely cored, will no doubt be read 
with mterost ^ 

' , The drug "Uiat effected the cure was PtUsatiUa 30, Benefit was 
^:,|porceiv«l on tlie very first day medicine was taken, and care was' 
in less tluui a month. 
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“ I do not exactly rewetuber when and under what cimunstaneoa 
the disease made its first apjietmauce, but as far tta I recollect 1 think 
it was some 6 or 7 years ago that the disease first conmienoed. 1 
had been, from a very long time, troiibhsl with nooturnid emissions 
and this continued so long as to weaken mj constitution considerably. 
With us Mahamadans every emissiun is fullowcHl by a bath, for we 
consider a man to be {lolluted after such on occusTenoe, ntid the Imth is 
most strictly enjoined. Sometimes wliuu thobe emissions dccurml daily, 
I was obliged to iMithc every inoniiug, but after each bath I felt such 
an oppressive depi’ession tliat one can hardly imagine its extent. For 
the whole of that day on which 1 batlnid 1 felt, liesides the depreshion, 
a coiitiiiiial diyness of the tongue, bunung of the skin, a good deal of 
laaigour, u givat distaste for watoi, though I had a good appetite 
csj>ecially that day, my eye^^ seemed os if they were every moment 
lioiug pushed Imck into the orbit and my head appeared so light 
and emj>ty as if they »ei-o off my shoulders. For sometime these 
symptoms ap))oared vrheuever 1 liarl a laith after tux omission but 
subsequently they contmue<l to make their ap{X‘arancn wlxenever I 
batlicd, \\hether ui’ter an emission or without lui emtssioia llecauM' 
having used a Hakim’s medicine fur a short time, the eniissious had 
discontinued, but whenever 1 took a ImUi that dejiression with its 
a^mjianying symptoms came on as a rule. T contmue<l to labour 
under the above raiUady for some G or 7 yeax*s as 1 haVb alreu<ly stated. 
At last apjdied to you for advice when you wen* kind enough to 
give me some Ifomteopathic medicine, and now tluink tied and next 
thanks to you and Homceopathy, I am quite well. None the symji 
toms occur if I bathe now and 1 have been, cured so soon and so 
imperceptibly that I mu quite astonished at tlie effects of jour me<li 
cine : for T liad previously tried many medicines though in vain.” 
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IXIXC’ENTE OF (IVrLISATION OS HEALTH," 

Hr John Hbxr\ RmnofcSj. 

* 

Toa^ards the muldlo of the la^t century a strange qne&tion was raised by 
a <ittange niau. It was a quostion so vast, so astounding, so chimeucal, 
H> dosiiiicti\o, that in an^ other time but ours and his, men would not 
]ia\c hstt-ueJ to it, would assmedly not have caiod to onsAcr it. For the 
quostiuri which Joan Jacques Uous'^eau put to civilised Europe wasno- 
liiti'lo4S thin this It not the whole fuuric of human society, from 
bi’giniiing to Olid, a continuous and systematic blunder I The inaniiers and 
the iiiodea of men, their dccilogues, thoir worships, their laws, their 
pleasure"', then f'Cicnccs, their arts,—tlie rich manj-^oloured tissue of 
innn’H life woienm the loom of Time,—seemed to the eloquent se.f- 
toituiod 80 phi">t, but OK the lags of the oharnel>honse. Civilised nun was 
a luonstiou-s and aloitiie gi-owth ; n distoition of the healthy vital process. 
\ tt the di!»Qase, though t( iriblc, was not beyond the hope of care. There 
was a load to lecovciy, though a dulicult one. “Revert,” said Rousseau, 
“to tht state of nature. In the Araeiicon forests, in the islands of the 
South Sui, you may still behold tho true type of man. Undo the hateful 
work of tmio. Strip your civilisation off. Eiase the past. Begin his- 
loiy again.” 

'J here IS no need for us seriously to examine the paradox of Rousseau. 
But tho i>aiadoxes of ‘"Ophisis and of charlatans, especially when tho 
nuishtlics of false bcntiinont and vauity are annihilated now and then 
by the lightning of tiue genius and passion, have sometimes a prophetic 
force, aud start problems whioli a later ago shapes into definite form, and 
oubjicts to scientific method. Sociology, like chemistry, has its aiche- 
imstic peiiod. And the abstract entity of “Nature” played the same 
jMul in the hociological speculations of Rousseau as the “ vital spirits” in 
tlic biological speculations of Boorhaave, or as the “ eternal flte.es'? of 
ilungs” in the moral speoulatmns of Fielding’s pedagogue. For it needs 
hardly to be stated that the philosophical savage of Rousseau, combining 
in himself the qualities of a Greek sago, a Roman hero, and a Ohristian 
saint, bore as close a relation to tho ChoeUws and Iroquois whom he pro¬ 
fessed to admire, as the gods of Olympus to the bandits who may inhabit 
the neighbourhood of tha^ mountain in the present day. 

The world is now beginning to see that we have no more reason to regar<l 

social phenmiena than we have chemical phenomena ns being undw the 

uotaiuion of arbitrary agencies, either without or within, either personified 
vr abstiact, either supernatuml metaphysical. Without cither denying 

. * Pultroied bofOTC the hasal Inhtialiioa, robntsfjr *7, IMS* 
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or afilrmiiig saoh l^e{ell<»c8, we regard tfaem as, in the striot sense of the 
word, Isransoendental, teisifieeii<3dng the powers of rnfui bo investigate. We 
limit Ourselves to the study of the laws, that is, of the constant relations 
which exist in social phenomena, as vrel* as in electrical or chemical pheuO' 
mcna. And in this sWdy we are guided, first, by the various methods, 
iBMtruments, and results, of which students of mathematics, physios, aiid 
biology, respectively avail themselves; and, secondly, and more ospeoially, 
by a method peculiar to the subject matter; a mithod which will, so far 
as we can see, remain for over as distinct from discussions on the Proto¬ 
plasm, as it will from discussions on the binomial theorem ; the meUtod 
of Historical Filiation, or the study of the laws according to which 
acts of each generation affoct the acts of its successors. 

The application of these remarks to the subject before us will be, I 
trust, obvious. We may tafco up the proldem which llousseau mooted, and 
to which he gave so confused an<l chimerical a solution. - Wo may deal with 
the same senes of phenomena, but treat these phenomena in a Positive, 
not in a Melaphyaical spirit. We may, like llousseau, propose to exant- 
iuc into that oomples order of facts called Human Civilisation, mid form 
an opinion as to its effect upon the physical oi-gniiism. But unlike him wo 
start with the conviction that these facts are 8ui>jeot to natural laws; t)iat 
civilisation cannot bo created or destroyed by a few eloquent Words, u few 
magical abstractions, such as a State of Nature, a Social Contract, Rights 
of Man ; that the phenomena of which it consists, and that portion of 
tlwin which relates to the physical structure of man, as well as others, me 
subject to natural spontaneous processc.s, lying to a largo extent beyond 
human interference. Wo have then to settle what the limits of such in¬ 
terference are, and how and in what direction it is to be exercised. To 
find the law, to find the limits within which its operation can bo artificial¬ 
ly modified by human action,—this is the twofold problem. 

To come at once to the point. In what way is the oivJli.sati'jn of 
Western Enropg affecting the health of European populations ? that is tho 
first question : and the second question i.s, having found the spontaneous 
law of the influence of civilisation upon health, how far can the operation 
of that law be modified by artificial human action ‘I I need, I hope, hardly 
say that I <lo not pretend, in the limits of this lecture, limited still more 
narrowly by tho measure of my intellectual {ipwer, to give a-satisfactory 
answer to either of those questions. 1 wish only to put before this audience 
in a definite and precise form a problem which is unquestionably the 
greatest, or all bat tho greatest, that can possibly be presentc<l for human 
thought; and fmr the solution of which all that portion of tho inteUeotual 
energies of mankind which is not ahtorbed in the immediate requirements 
of everyday life will not be found too great. 

Oft nc dbit pmaetf said Xieibi^ts, gu’d deux elioact; ^<d>0>rd 

fa verfu, a puu la The^^re the words of no pedagogue, no droner 

of dull sows, but offwt^e most encyclofeedio thinker, if we'except Dm 
Cartes, for Bacon we need not except, whom the world had sci^i sinco 
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Ariatotld. Viriae and Health: that is to aaj, ‘a^aterer toads. to enoObb 
human life, whatever tends to strengthen this forma the twofold 
jeot of human thought. It will be one purpose of this iectuie to show 
these two objects are in reality far less separable than they seem ; that 
they are the gold and silver sides of the same shield. And if my subject 
leads me to dwell with apparent exclusiveness upon the l^s precious 
metal, lot me not be thought for a moment to ignore the transcendent 
superiority of the’otheif 

It is essential, then, to form some clear and comprehensive conception 
of what is meant by Health. Many dehnitions have been suggested of it. 

I have elsewhere defined it os the ffreateet tmrgy of eaek party compatiUe 
with the energy of the whole. A simpler definition of it, given in a shori 
Sanitary Catechism intended for primary schools, is, Being aMe to do a 
good dafs work easily. The simpler definition coincides in meaning with 
the more complex. Energy is measurable by the amount of u’ork done. 
When there is perfect health, there will be the greatest economy of the 
vital energies ; there will bo the most complete synergy of all the functions; 
there will be the minimum of loss, resulting from antagonism of functions, 
and from degradation of the higher into the lower forms of force. I.rf}t me 
escape for a moment from the abstract into the concrete. The digestive 
process requires for its due performance a certain amount of nervous eneigy. 
In a healthy man, the function is perfectly performed, with a minimum of 
nervous force; as little as possible is subtracted from what is needed for 
tlie liigher purposes of life. There is a certain lowering, even in this case, 
of the moral and* intellectual functions : Tlinught is less vigorous. Emotion 
less delicate, sensitive, and aspiring; but the direct strain on the superior 
portions of the nervous system is slight, there is no pain, no conscious* 
ness. In the diseased condition of the organ the case is precisely opposite. 
Then, owing to whatever physical, chemical, or organic obstructions, the 
call made on the nervous energy is great—a long and complex series, of 
extraneous, and for the end in view, useless, actions and reactions is start* 
ed ; the secreting tissue calls for more blood; the influx of blood in turn 
morbidly aflectsthe secreting tissue ; unwonted stimuli are sent through 
the terminal nerve fibres to the spinal cord and brain; pain is felt; a distur¬ 
bance more or less profound of the emotional nature arises; morbid reac¬ 
tions radiate in every directioCi to the part primarily affected, to the tt^hole 
muscular system, to the organs of intellectual action, and to every other 
part of the fabric. The oscillation in time 06.0868 the function is at last 
performed; but energy has been wasted, has been degraded from the higher 
forms of thought, feding, and action, to some lower and, frur human 
purposes, useless phase of force. 

> . TakeauoHier instance, illustrating healthy or morbid performance oi 
^ nhiseular function. Two boys d equal muscular development but of 
^^^ifereut sldll, are throwing atones^fllie practised thrower with sli^t 
r'effort, sends his steme eighty yards ; the tyro exerts ttnee the amount of 
r. force, andj^t>dttces hidf tbe result. MuimuIar eneiigj^i^iiliOuW • 
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l»«e bem oonoumel u hurling the «toiie, reveiajis itaalf in tite UMkwi ferot 
of inereued evolution ef heat. For the purpose in view, it been 
wholly lost. I might teke as a third instance of a hinotitm heallhUy and 
nnhealthily performed, the oontrast between two fighting men Of e<},ttai 
courage, the one a drilled soldier, the Other a wild savage. The same des¬ 
tructive passions are ablaze in both; a tremendous force available for the 
end aimed at. But the savage expends a large portion of that force ki 
aimless actions, in wild cries, and frantic gestures.; The drilled* ecdf* 
oontrolling soldier allows none of the explosive force to be wasted thus; 
he reserves and stores up bis passion till it can be ooucentrated on the 
predetermined action. 

“ With noise and clamour, as a fight of birds. 

The ineu of Troy advanced: as when the cranes, 

Flying the wintry storms, send forth on high 
Thoir dissonant clamours, while on the ncoan stream 
They steer their course, aud on thdr pinions bear 
Battle and death to the pygmean race 
On the other side the Greeks in silence moved, 

Breathing f rm couKigu, bunt on mutual aid. ” 

TA* grtot^t energy of each part conipatihiA utik the greateei energy of the 
wAofs~-saoh is, then, our definition of Health; implying, as «re have seen, 
the harmonious action of each organ, the absence of antagonism, the oom« 
bination of strong individuality with orderly co-opcr&tion. Health, in fact, 
in biological science, is analogous to the great conception which dominates 
the kindred science of Sociology; the combination of or^r with progress. 

Slightly varying our point of view, we may again define Health as Tka 
moet perfeet form of life. Now life consists, as Auguste Comte long 
point^ out, in the continuous adjustment of an organism to its environment. 
Health, therefore, is the state in which that adjustraent or adaptation is 
most complete. I will again endeavour to render my meaning tangible by 
illustrations drawn fiY>m the three modes of life which man ore found 
, united: vegetable life, animal life, aud social life. 

The function ealled Respiration is an interchange or reciprocal action 
carried on between the atmosphere and the liquefied suVustauce of the 
organism; the surface at which tliese two agents come into contact being 
the respiratory mucous membrane. The rij|ht performance of this function 
depends, then, essentially upon two conditions. The air must be pure, 
the blood and the lung-tissue must be sound. The first condition is 
phyaoalf the second may be called at present, for want of a bettor name, 
vit^ It depends upon Hie constitutional stiunina—^tbat is, upon the 
inherited vigour of the organism. It is a question of breed. 

Tom now for a moment to the twofold tissues of animal Life, the nervo- 
moaottlar tissues^ whioh bring the organism into relatiim with other specie^ 
friemdfiy or hostile, MMhlitig it thus to select its rare and complex nutrinmitl 
Tbere^ toe^ the work done by nerve cw muscle, depends onpimper 

adaptadaon' of the enviroament and the organ; on the iuhsuited vigour of 
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the uitiHcolar subatauco aud on the weight thnt it in called ujiqu tc lift; oit 
the inliwitotl deliciMiy of the ear or eye, or touch, and on the quality of the 
liwiinouH, auditory, tnetile phunoniona preflented to it. The car of the 
lied ludiiui, tho cyo of the oaglo, the touch of the Hiudoo weaver, the 
MUKHclc of tho Uiivvy, poHWjhs inheritwl uiLiptatiou to photic, acoustic, 
I'ohusivc, and gravitating phenomena to wliich tho eye, ear, touch, or muscles 
of an ordinary man wuuhl l>o os insensitive and deiul os a stick or a stone. 

Finally, consider ttic tWrd mode of vitality, found to an appreciable 
degree in man alone —Social Life. For I assume it as an axiom for my 
present purpose, doubtful though the doctrine may be to many, that man 
is distingiiisht'd ^rom the utlicr iUiimal ruce.s, nut by the {tusscsaioti of any 
orgaoH which 1 luy have not, but by his existence, for u peiind of time ho 
vast that geelogislH alone cun estiiuubi it, in the Social St do. The* bruin of 
every infant hoin into the world is the i-eceptaele of an ciormous mass of 
inherited tondeucics, tr.iwable in great jiart to primeval nges, when it may 
have been doubtiid whieh of the liiglur sjK'eics ot animals It should he that 
should gain the victory over the rest, ‘lud attain supreniacy over the planet. 
'Iheso teud'jucicH are, lik" tho iNual eapaeitj, the auditor}'capacity, the 
tactile eapaeity, called into action by appropriate .Uiinuli fiom the envimn- 
ment. And what in this catsc is the envirouraenti' The environment for 
this phase oftvitalily is Humanity; by wliieh I mcim not merely sobanny 
millions of iuduideal men who iniiy hapjMJii then to be living in the world, 
but the resultant sum of all huniaii effort throughout the immi'aaurable past, 
embodied in that portion of the evisting gcr.eralion which has rtecived and 
is fevUU'^ing the iuheritauw of the pas^, and which ha-* not become a diwu^ed 
and alwrtivo inisgrowth. ITumanity in this sense of tho word is to tho 
individual what the organism of the mother is to the oipnnism of the child 
before birth ; iind the organ of mtcrcoimiiunication bctwc<«n these two finds 
its analogue (most profound i*. the analogy to those who search it) in Uie 
human biaiu. The imviioiiraeut, or stimulus to moral action, in the iudivi* 
dual, consists in the [I'assions of other men finding vent in their appropriate 
netions; the play of those [)as.sions b,.ing regulated by the past history, the 
iiibtitutious, the govtrmaeiit, the religion, the art, the seicut*e, the tiaditionul 
teaching, that may at that time prevail. 

Isit me take as before one dlustration from a lliousand that would serve 
my puipose. Theic is an instinct in man, whether located in thie eonvolu* 
tiuii of the brain or in that matteis little,—the instinct, whether simple or 
complex, exist.*, and is obsurodly evnuectud with some portion or portions of 
the oorehrul subsianoc—the instinct which prompts man to seuure the appro¬ 
bation of hia fcllowmcu. Every nursemaid knows that some children are 
bom with this instinct strong, utheis have it weak. Given thU iusUnot of a 
certain strength, the mode in whivh it .'hall |>crform its function depends 
now upon the eaYironmcnt. Let us sec to what difftrencts variationi in this 
respeot may ouuduct us. 

There have heou Vocicties where personal courage was the one thing valn- 
od above all others. Av^l in such eumiuanitieti a man in whom the instim^ 
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we arc ipcaking;^ of was predoTninant wonld oonccntmto hia energies, and 
sacrifice life itself, in the performance of deeds of valour. There have been 
other periods and places, as in the liest times of the Roman Republio, and of 
the French, English, and Dutch Revolutions, in which tho sense of civic 
duty was inorvcllously strong. There have been yot other times in which 
saintliness of Ute was the object of the strongest popular revorenec. It ia 
clear that the tendency to secure the praise of men, snpfmHing it for a moment 
unresisted and unmodifiori by other instincts, woiRd, so far as it went, sti¬ 
mulate a meml»r of such communities to imitate respectively the actions of 
the Homeric warrior, the Roman oitizen, or of the Mediajvul saint. 

Take yet another case. Suppose n community and an epoch, in which from 
various causes the military instinct was no longer called universally into 
play ; suppose its population to have outgrown the limits within which the 
civic or patriotic spirit exercises an active controlling force, so that largo 
masses may grow up. ignoring and ignored of one onoibor ; suppose, further, 
lliat ouittg to a vast revolution in opinion, Religion had almost ocasod for a 
time to count as an influence in practical life; suppose, also, that as paii of 
that same revolution in the intellietusil world, man’s p‘»wer over natural 
forces had stupendously increased ; what would bo the reaction upon the 
instinct that we are considering of a social environment like this, in which 
the centripetal forces had been so suddenly tlirainished, the eentrifugnl as 
rapidly increased ? WTiat hut this ; that in so sliifting a social state, the ties 
that bind man to his fellow cilizons, those still more essential ties that bind 
Trim to the past or future, being weakened or shattered, the highest honours 
would be paid, not to the warrior, the patriotic citizen, pr the saint, hut to 
the man who had realised the moans of power and of personal enjoyment; 
and lhat wealth, not military force, being the instrument of ]iowcr, the ac¬ 
quisition of wealth would become the direct road to the satisfaction of the 
desiiti for praise. 

I have Wn considering, you observe, in order to render ray meaning inoKJ 
precise, one instinct alone. I have left untouched other, equally stronger 
stronger instincts—the love of command, the aiiimal instinct of hoarding, or 
the elementary cravdngs for physical pleasure. .But the final result will, 
when the eflcct of these, under such conditions, has been analysed, be still 
more obvious and certain—the pursuit of u'ealth for purely personal objects 
wfll concentrate every effort of that community, to the exclusion or postpone¬ 
ment of every other object; so that at lust it will become almost incrodible to 
practical men not lookisg very far ludiind them or before, that any other 
object should be oven appreciable m a piwmaDent stimulns to human action, 
and a system of doctrine wiR arise to which will bo givm the large name of 
Political Economy, etymologically meaning tlm mode of administering states, 
but in reality (I speak of the greater ])art of the writings that go by that 
name, not of the writing of such men as Adam Smith or John Htuart Mill) 
based on the impUett assumption that the acqnimtion of wealth is the sole 
souTM from which Irttman societies have arisen, the sole bond tliOt secures 
Uteif cohesion, the ^lo motive for prolonged human effort And wealth being 
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tbe ose object of dMire, we ney be sarb tbet it will be er6atcd| Beomniilatedf 
ead destroyed, with a vebcity unparalleled in other times ; created, beesan 
T have supposed an onortnoua extension in man’s gnuip over the power of 
nature; accumulated, because 1 have^suppoaed the moral oheoks that have 
hitherto stood in the wsy of rapid accumulation to be weakened ; and dew* 
troyed for the aamo reason,—tho man of wealth feeling himself at liberty to' 
appropriate very large proportions cf it to personal enjoyment, and not feel¬ 
ing any strong public obligation to preserve it for any civic purpose, or for 
the advantage of posterity. * 

And such being tho moral condition, such the soeiid environment, what will 
be the visible result, what will be the effect upon the physical structure, upon 
the breed of men and women ? Ton will have, in the first place, a large and 
wide diffusion of material wellbeing. The intensified desiro to accumulate 
will imply an immensely increased demand for labour ; for the capitalist does 
XM»t maie his fortune, as is commonly and most falsely said, he only aoeumu- 
lates it j the fortune is made for him by the labourers ; the capitalist con¬ 
tributing simply the directing skill, the plant, and the food necessary to 
aupport the labourers during their work. There will be an immense demand, 
therefore, for labour, and among many dosses of labourers there will be a 
large increase of wagi's. And as a sufficient suj^ly of wolesome food and of 
warm clolhicgris one essential constituent of public health, this result will be 
beneficial. But having put this result in one scale, and given to it its due 
weight—and the weight is very considerable—^nearly ©very other result must 
he placed in the opposite scale. There are other conditions of health besides* 
good food and warm clothing—conditions still more important than they. 
Pure air, pure water, sufficient sunlight, moderation in ^e hours of work, 
regularity of work, absence of excessive sexual or alcoholic stimuli, 'preserva- 
lion of women, and above all, of wives and mothers, feom all work outside the 
home—these are some of the remaining conditions of health, recognised by alL 
And there is yet another condition less iwiversally recognised, so little 
understood, in fact, that 1 find it hard to choose words which shall convey a 
prompt and clear conception of my meaning. 1 will call it Harmony of the 
Moral Hatime; and, strange as at the fiiwt glance it may seem to introduce 
such a subject into a sanitaiy lecture, 1 think it may be sliown, without any 
abstruse reasonbig, that it lies at the vety root of the matter. If we believe 
what modem science teaches, thrt no thought, no passion, no volition takea 
place without some motion or moleoular change in the subetanoe of soma 
portion of the brain; if we reflect, also, that ex'ery portion of the body, not 
meorely the skin, tbe organs oi sense, and the muaotes, but the heart, the bibod 
veasda, the longs, and every other organ of vegetd and rbproduotive life, 
rngintiians through its nerve fibres an immediate and unlmoken eonneotion 
w||^ the bmin; if we bear in mind, also, bow pram|)tly nerve-vibrations or 
^Btorbanoes ate propagated in every direction where tii^ find an outiel^ it 
be all but Smposrible to conceive that a dfeturbance begun at eithw 
terminatkm of’ tire nervous fibril should feave the otiter tivmaiatioiB 
„ «ntOQched. . > 
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Taft this Miaitoimcttl reMoning liy the c<»njii»m aeiwe aad obwrvaUon of 
mitn. The lotion of Emotion to tlw moeoahur n^nton m dbviooe to ell 
Every on^ oooeoiouely or otherviee, is «iAiyBi<^<Hniiti» and phyatognomy 
iaba^ on this relation. Qestore eprinp from H; artificial geatioulation^ 
from the simple mimic of the infant or savage, to those fincsr laryngeal 
contractions t^t we call language, presupposes il And what is true Off 
the muscular system Imlds good of every other part of the body. In 
exceptional cases we all recc^ise thin That* violent shocks of fisar, 
suspense, grief, joy, shame, anger, stimulate or paralyse in various d^peea 
the secreting capacity of the mucous membranes, or the pulsations of the 
heart, needs no physiologist to discover. But the txiistake is, that thoi^ 
we recognise the rare and more striking cases, we are blind to the more 
insensible and continuous action; just as tbo older geologists paid no heed 
to any changes on the earth’s surface but such as were violent or convulsive; 
wheieaa it is the slow, unceasing, unseen pnxiess that produces the 
really great resulta It is not the great shuck, but the uninter> 
mittjpg succession of minor shocks that is really formidable. 
In some men, and in some periods of history, the confiictmg 
emotions of our nature have been knit togetlier by a strong religious frith, 
by an overwhelming social purpose. In other men and other times there 
hu been no belief, no guiding principle, and the passions have wasted their 
force in fierce mutual struggle alternating with nerveless apathy. In the 
one case you will have men like the soldiers of the Koman republic, the 
Qod-fearing Ironsides of Cromwell, or the volimteers of the French B«» 
volution. In the other case you will have Fausts axt^ Hamlets in the 
higher classes, and in the lower you will have huge ungovemed masses of 
hopeless drudges. Do you suppose that the vital stamina would be the 
same in either case ? Do you suppose there would bo the some average 
resistanoe to an atmospheric contagion 1 Do you imagine that matt does 
not live by hope, as well as by bread 7 And do you think, for instance, that 
if it be true, as our agricidtural commissioners stated a month or two ago, 
that' hope has been taken away from the field labourer by the ‘trholesale 
Endosure Acts and territorial aggregations of the last seventy years, yon 
have not gone some way to weaken the vigourof his pulse and the vitality 
of his breed 7 H^tii depends on complex conditions, without and within; 
and where the physical oonditioos are fatal^e moral will not aviul: but^ 
other things apmt, when the emotions ore oohMent and strong, health will 
be stroi^ and coherent also. Discord in the one tends, whether the 
tendency be concealed or visible, to breed discord in the other. 

Into the mode by which this coherence is attained, this is not the time or 
place to enter fully. It implies the eubjection of aU fisculties and emotions 
to tiie swaj of a master passion; and were the individmd man alone con* 
centedy^kit^ passion might with uiidifferenen, so frr ss health was regarded, 
be mtiier ^ist or AUnust. The peifiaotiy. selfish and the pmfretiiy rm- 
seifiitii man, fiilfil tib(a.<monl oomiUtiona of h ealth better than he in whose 
*atia» t|M« is a oonatant trarfrze between ilie better aad the worse. 
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And the self-regarding pasBiocs lieing in all untrained aninuda, man not 
excepttsd, stronger and more inassire than the sympathetic, it may seem at 
first sight that the former afford a far easier mode of attaining the sanitary 
c^iiiliin'iiim than the latter. So it might be, if the problem dealt with 
;iti isolated man; btit it deals not with man, but with men. The gratifi¬ 
cation of any selfish passion in’one involves almost always its being either 
tliwarteil, or its rousing antagonistic instincts, in others. It is only the 
.sympathetic instincts, wfiich admit of being gratified simultaneously in all. 
(Jonseqtiently, it is only through their supremacy, imperfect as this must, 
ill the liest state of society, ever be, iliat moral luurmony, with its 
consefpient results iukui public health, is attainable. 

But let UH revert now to the physical conditions of health, and see how 
far tlioso are likely to Iw ufliHjted liy such a condition «if the social eiiviron- 
inoiit us T have been describing—namely, decadence of the military spirit; 
weakening of the old moral, religious, and tmdiiioual obligations; increased 
dosiro for wealth, and, owing to the growtli of science, increased power of 
olttaining it. (Obviously rtisiilt-s w'oiild follow of a kind never W'itncsspd in 
history but onc<', and lot us h«qie never again to he repeated—results, some 
two or throe of wliicli you see faintly sliadowetl in the diagrams before you, 
reprasentiug certain asjw'cts of Uio industrial life of Knglaud in the nine¬ 
teenth century. You will hare an enormous growth of grc'at towns— 
growth maintained partly by a rapid infliui: Irom rural districts, partly by 
a largo increase of a feeble iMipulation in the towns thcmselv'e.s. You will 
have large masses of populaton devottsl to sedentary ocoui»ations carriett . 
on in a waj' incoiiijistont with vigouuis life. You will have manufactures 
•carried on with next to no reganl for the health of the labourers employed, 
and no ix'ganl whatever for the health of the inhabitants surrounding them. 
You will have huge encampments of badly-built hoiuses, worse than tents, 
in that they keep out the o.vygori of the atmosphere, and keep in the 
carbonic acid of their oceupiints—houses built for the lowest price round 
chised oruu-ks or in narrow kmos. You w'ill have tlie two main constituents 
of life—Air and wattw—isnsonud. You will have children and children’s 
mothers sot to w'urk of n kind which ensiu'cs that the next geuemtiou shall 
bo foohlo. The lalstur required l>eing for the most ^iart light, the lightly 
paid laboxir of children will be in largo demand, and thus an additional 
stimnlus will be given W early.. niarriage.s. The tropical tempemture and 
vitiatcxl air of the w'ork-room, .uid the reaction from the dull, colourless, 
unlovely, monotonous life, will pnxluce a tempevameut morbidly craving 
for physical pleasiue, a craving which imijeratively demands gratification ; 
and as no lietdtfay metuis for gratifying it will be at hand, it will be sought 
in the excitement of alcoliolic ilrink, or in another form of intemperauco still 
more fatal, because it ^Kusons the blood of the innooeut and the unborn. 
These ore some of the social phenomena that follow with the eertainty and ■ 
precision of all natural laws from tlie moral, pdiitical, aud pliysicol 
ioouditions which 1 presupposed. It is a pictiue realised; 1 will 
iiot say in ^e Eaglaud.-^ the prescat day--for exception would juAtlj be 
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taken to enoh a piotare—but realised in tke Ensrloiid of twenty years agn 
before tbe Paotory Act was passed: before Mr. Cbadwick Utd i)r. Sonthwood 
Sinith had written their voluablc reports; before that long series of sanitary 
Acts hod been passed—a vast, incoherent, but not wholly inedectual, moss of 
legislation—which a Ropol Commission is now proposing to examiuo. 

Since that time it is impossible to say that things have been allowed to 
take their course without attempt to modify it. Hut it remains open to vs to 
ask, whether these attempts arc not still immeasgrably inadequate, whether 
they bctiny anything more than the m(!St glimmering consciousness of the 
evil to be remedied, whether, in short, the People and the Oovemnient of 
England have as yet seTiously set themselves to consider the question of 
niaintahiiug the standard of English health aud English breed. That many 
thousands of lives during the last twenty years, or oven tons of thousands of 
lives have been saved, by sanitary measures, is very cortaiu. M cuntime tho 
terrible questitni recurs, are the liv*j» saved vigorous lives or feebh*. “ For re¬ 
member that the rate of mortalify in any town or nation, the numher of 
people, that is to say,, who die yearly out of eviry hundred, or hnodred-thuu- 
satid, tliungh a most essential fact in tho ease, und most useful us 0 ]>cning out 
the first rough view of the sanitary eondilion of that poj)uhition, is a moat 
impciTeot and incomplete measure of its health. Hud it hecn jiosttiblc for 
Captain Cook, when ho visHcd Utaheito or Uew Zealand, heforc they word 
cont..minat«d by EuiH)pean disc^we, to have oolloctcd lh(s annual rate of mor¬ 
tality, it is very ^[lousilile he might liavo found it as liigli as that of Liverpool; 

tlio inhahitiints were engagetl in iHjrputual watTarc, and the number of 
mules who perished in battle in the prime of life must liavc been very great. 
Yet the standard of health, as onvidenced by tho r.ijndlty of their recovery 
from the most frightful wounds—oud probably no surer or more delicate, 
criterion of health could be found—wxs such as to mislead Cook’s fellow-' 
voyagers into the belief that tho islaiuhrs must bo acquainted witlr herbs of 
marvellous efficiency iu the cure of wounds; had not that great navigator, 
not less far in advance of his time as a sanitarian than us a navigator, ex¬ 
plained to them tliat magic herbs n'cre not needed; that’ “tbo blood itself 
was the best vulnerary iKilsam.^-It is probable that tlm deaths in tho lost years 
of the Trojan war were numerous; yet Homer would oertaiuly have assured 
us that tlm health, in spite of an occasional pestilence, was vigorous enough. 
At oil events, tho warriors who fought and dual there, whose existence I feel 
under no particular obligation to doubt, left sons behind them from whom 
sprang the race that fought at Thermopylm and ijulamis. No, it is not tiie 
throe sore scourges that king David feared—war, famine, or even pbstilcnco— 
whieh sap the energies of a nation and wither its blood. Tho strongest 
survive these fierce onslaughts, and fill the plaecs of those that are gone ^th 
a breed yet stronger. The sources of national decay lie deeper, and act 
more slawly. 

Or, to come to modem England, a most inadequate coDO(q>tion of the health < 
«f fishermen, miners . sailors, would be formed by mere study of ;|3 mj bills 
of their m<^ality, until we knew how many of their deaths came by violence, 
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how iiumy hy disease. Again, to take a eonTene ease, the fate of mortotify 
in London tells ua almost nothing of its real sanitary state. F<ff, in the first 
plooe, London is an aggregate of a dozen or more vast oonunnmties varying in 
wealth, intclligenee, and every oUier sanitaiar oonditioii; some of them 
healthy as Westmoreland, others as diseased as ManofiWter; inthesceond 
plaoe, London enjoys a reputation for health very far gyeater than it deserves, 
owing to BO large a pn^ortion of its inhabitants being immigrants from 
country villages. c 

Ouarding ourselves with these precautions, we may now proceed to inter¬ 
pret the foots stated on these diagram^, and also some others equally essential. 

The principal facts to be considered are these 

(1.) The growth of great to^nns u the last half eentury. 

(2.) The influx into these towns from the country. 

('!.) Ihe mortabty of mtants. 

(4.) The mortality ot adult men and of women at the respective ages 
when their health is most imjtortant to the succeeding generation. 

(5.) The condition of the agricultural population, which may be regarded 
as the n^serve stock of national vitality on which rapidly increasing demands 
arc being made. 

A sufiieiently precise notion of the iiist of these facts may be gathered 
from the subj^^ined table * 

In 1811 there were 51 towns containing above 10,000 inhabitants and these 
towns tontainod 24 per cent, of the English population. In 1861 there were 
10.5 of these towns, containing 44 per oent. of the population. In 1811 iherp 
were 16 towns over 20,000 ; in 1861 there were 72; containing 19 per oeniof * 
the population in tfie first case, 38 m the second. In 1811 there was no town 
in England, except London, with a population over 100,000, in 1861 there 
were 12 such towns, and they centamed one quarter of the people. 

The second fact, the immigration into towns from the country, may be 
stated witli equal conciseness. Those who may w^ish to see it treated more 
fully, I would refer to the admirable pmnphlet published two years ago hy 
Dr. Morgan of Manchester, on *'Thc Danger of Deterioration of Baee from 
the Oroi^ of Great Cities” (Ixingmans). The fHots are simply these taking 
the four groat eities of Ixmdon, IJverpool, Manchester and Birmingham, 
and dividing their inhabitaats into those above and those below the age of 
20, wo find that of the adult population of these four towns rather more than 
one half is immigrant; that is toTsuy, was born outside the town, and -^or the 
most part in some healthy rural district. Out of on adult population of 
2,200,000,1,000,000 alone is native. In other words, of every 11 grown-np 
men and women in these towns there are only 5 who wen bqrn there. Fnr- 
thennore, it will be found in the ease of Loodon mote especiaUy, and also in 
that of Birmingham, rimt the drain into London is from the a^prieulturai 
ndh» than from the industrial group of oonntieB; about 00 per-cent, firom the 
first, 10 per oent from the eeoond. fkvoniuble death-rate of Londmi, 22 or 
24 in the t,000-*fiavottirahlethat ie when oon^aredwith the 28 per 1,000 of 
ISheffibld, the 91 per l,0pD of MMuheeter, and the 33 per 1,000 of Liverpool— 
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nt^ cesses tc1>e A mptcTy. Its healtli is laaintemed hy m infiox of ^ckod 
lives fpoiii *‘a vast oonatry nursery peiq^led by nearly 2,600,00«.’* 

A few words on the third order of fects—infent mortality. A fiance at 
the table and the chart hanging over you will show you the atartlinf differ¬ 
ences between one pkoe and another.^ You see at once the startling diffbnmce 
between manofacturing and agricuhitrol districts. In Liverpool one eat of 
every four children that are bom dies before it is a year old. In the Cotton 
towns it is one out of every five; in England ablaige it is one out of every 
six; in the sonth-west counties, one out of every seven; in Sedburgh, Farn- 
borongh, and other healthy districts, it is une out of every ten. But a 
thought will at once occur to many of those who listen to me—a thought 
which most of them will shrink from expressing, but which I for one think 
it best to face boldly. la it not best, some will ask, that these children 
shoulil die V Given the circumstancos of their parentage and birth, given 
the atmojiphcrc, moral and physical, which surrounds their childhood, is it 
well that unhealthy lives diiould be 8avt4 to propagate a yet unhcalthicr 
offspring? The splendid breed of the Greco-Roman populations was main¬ 
tained partly by its unrivalled military training. Eut diaw it count for 
nothing that the lives of adult Greeks and Ibtmans were picked Hvi‘s—that 
the sicklier infants were not allowed to live ( And infanticide being a crime 
from which Cluistian or Mu^nlman benevolence shrinks in ho^vir, is not the 
• tremendous mortality of infants in overcrowded towns Nature’s pro(‘ 0 S 8 for 
ridding us of the sickly lives, and sparing those only that are strong ? 

. 1 wish this (question to be asked boldly; 1 wish the thoughts of all to 
be concentrated upon the answer. For it will lead us far. With animals, 
and also with savages, the s]K>r.tuncuus play of physical and of vital forces 
leads to an enormous waste of life in its primal germs, or in its half- 
develo[)ed phases. Of the ova of the fish, one perhaps in a milion is born; 
and of those that are bom, one perhaps in ten thousand reaches maturity. Bui 
those that do reach maturity are, in the long run, and on the average, the 
strongest; and these live to propagate a breed stmnger than their fathems. 
Tins is what happens when things are left to take their natural course; and 
there were nations in antiquity, as there are tribes at the present day, who did 
not hesitate to assist that natural course by deliberate infanticide. How stands 
it then with nations whose religious faith, whose trained instmots of humanio 
tj' lead them to the opposite course cf reveling and preserving the eicklicst 
and weakliest human life? Was not Plato right in his antipathy to phyidcians ? 
Do we ran no danger in our excessive medical and sanitary care of unhealthy 
lives of deteriorating the offiipring, of socriffeing the future to the present ? 

1 bdUeve the aoewer to this question to be very elear and simple. I be¬ 
lieve there can be no doubt whatever that the danger is very real and very 
gr^at. And I beBeve the course of actimi to which the avoidMiee of tbfe 
dange% points us to be very clear and defedte also. The lesson is thin, 
Thopc are two roads tofoUow. One ifes rtraight before you, the other atnij^t 
behind. Stagimimc vHbhe one fatal eoio^ Tonrmnitaiy legialatien m^ 

. (1} ‘ * tit rtedet vianac the tahhin end dta at Uic ctulcf thelMtaKb ' 

' K 
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go far in advance of its present standard, or cbe it had better o^se altogether* 

1 would bo the last to disparage the noble efforts of its past and present 
initiators. They luivo taken the tint step; and even hod they done nothing 
else but keep alive in us the continuous tradition of humane (^ort, this work 
was well worth the wliUe. But that sanitary leglidation, in its hutial ntage^ 
is open to the objection that it saves unhealthy lives, and yet does not make 
them healthy, and thereby eomparcs unfavourably in some respoets with tho 
system of leaving things to/ake their course, and leaving the strong lives to 
sift thcmBclves out by the murderous process of the “struggle for existence," 
and the “survival tlio iitt(st," is, 1 tear, only too probable. But to 
Katurc’s savage, (tu( 1 methods of course we eannot recur. The moral tradi« 
liou of our race ♦bibids it. We cannot, even if we would, eradicate the 
instinets of pity, the passion of benevolence. Wc cannot go back ; therefore, 
if we would avoid death, wc must go lorwaid. 

Bull passiiom the bubject of the moit<dity of infants to the far more 
important subject of tho raoitabty of adults, and of adults at that {lenod of 
lift) which is of most imiHutanee to tho rtproduetion of the race. Tlu».e who 
may think that infant mortality does its work effectively, tliat tho unhealthy 
lives arc swept away as surely as if the infanticide were aohberaie and 
systematic, if there arc any who think this, tlie diagiam and table to which 
I now point is,enough to undeceive tlum. * 

And, finally, what is the condition of that part of the population which . 
remains to us as a reserve stock of health—the agiioultural laiiourer''* It is 
n subject too vast for to enter ution. But I will now quote two or three 
words from tho report ]niblished a few months ago from Messrs. Tromenhecre 
and Tufnell, tho Colnmissioncis <or investigating the Emploj-ment of Women 
and ohildren in Agiiculture. They remark, first, tlial of the twenty-five 
millions of aercis of cultivated land in this country, neaily eight nillions have 
been enclosed in the last stventy years. That is one fact pointing obviously 
to an immense increase in tho piuduotive powers of the soil. And their 
second statement is thifi: that tho year 1773, the period at which this great 
improvement in agriculture began—the period at which our great manufac- 
tiuing system was bursting into life, “is noticed," 1 quote their words, “as 
the period from which a marked chan^ far the trorse in the condition of the 
agricultural labourer began to he visible." And this change for the worse 
they attiihute in great measure to the lesh of privileges to the la^iourer which 
this enclosure of common land hf& entailed. I leave you to draw your own 
inferenocs from this. 

Let us now rraume for a moment our consideration of general ^nciples. 

I have pointed out some of the multitudinous conditions on which Health 
depends; I have shovm that those conditions are themselves dependent (m 
the social environment. I now advance the ftirther position that this social 
environment cannot he itself comprehended without an analysis of its^histori- 
rsl filiation. The present can only he understood by tiie Hgfat of the past; 
until we understand the present, and to what fnture it is tending, we 
hope to modify U. Sdrotr pour firtvoir, de j^urtoir. 
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I haTC spoken of Health as the hamonious fanctionlng of organs plaeed in, 
a Boitable atvironot^t. It wiQ he obvioas at onoe &at the more complex 
the orgasm, and the more varied the character of the envirtmment, the 
more difficult is the harmony. Health in a plant is simple and easy, beoanse 
the tissues and the organs are few and simple, and because the ehanges in the 
environment are unimportant. 1 would observe, however, in passing, that, 
the limits within which the environineut may change oompatiUy with life 
and health ore often narrower in the simplex* than in the more complex 
organisms. Man can live through a more varied range of teeaperatore than 
the ook-trce. 8o can the dog. 

Rising from the plant to the animal, we find a more complioated stntoture, 
and an onvironmont more varied. To vegetative organs, not, it is true, 
homologous with those of plants, yet {)crformiug analogous fauctions, is added 
a series of nervo'.muscular organs, correlated to the incroased complexity of 
the environment, which non' wimpriHas not merely the air, water, and salts 
of the inorganic world, but organised Bubstanco difficult to procure, and 
involving a comp.-titivc struggle with animals of a kindred or hostile spemes. 
Consequently die health of the animal is more easily disturbed than that of 
tlie plant; but, on the otlier hand, there is greater cepaeity of self-adaptation 
to chang(5S in the environment. The dog can seek shelter from the storm or 
frost; the plant cannot, ^d what is true as between tl^ plant and tho 
animal, is also true os between tho lower animals and the higher. Cattle arc 
more prone to disease than fish ; iish than eai'th-worms. 

And still more evidently is this tho case with man. One of the most strik¬ 
ing charaotors that distinguish man from tho other verttbi'ates is his liability 
to dist^ase. Tho maladies of the higher domesticated animals have been stu¬ 
died with great, though assuredly not with sufficient care; but our veterinary 
surgeons would be puzzlud to enumerate a list of diseases one tenth or perhaps 
one hundredth the length of that recognised by the College of Physicians or 
the Registrar-General. Those whose duty or whose pleasure it has been to 
perform useful or useless operations upon living aniuials know well the extra- 
onlinary rapidity and certainty of recovery from wounds wliieh in the case of 
man wonld inevitably be mortal. I need not spend mon^ time in pointing out 
the superior complexity of man’s nature and of lus environment as summed 
up in the ward Civilisation—^implying, as this word does, a Rrain receptive 
of continuous tradition, and a Social environment in which snoh tradition 
stands embodied. I will merely remark that here, too, the rule holds good 
that with greater complexity in the environment there is also greater power 
of adaptation to changes that take place in it. Man can adapt himself to 
variationa of temperatitre that would be fatal to the horse, camel, cr elephant. 
And tile power <d adjustment to tite Social environment is increased by tbe 
fact that he can not merely adapt himself to it, bat con, within certain limits, 
modi% it. 

Nor will it require.muoh reflection to see that as with the plant compared to' 
tiie aninial, as with tJip lower animal compared to tile higher, mad witii all 
animala compared to man; sc with the tuwiMr stages of oiviliaation compared 
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to the highn*, the rale » oonetant that Heailth becomes more diffixmlc m pro¬ 
portion ati Wf rise. Of the first steps in what may be truly called dTiU8ation» 
Uie exact transition from Animality to bociolity, our knowledge is indeed 
rxoeodingly small. The period that has elapsed since the use of fbre, iiio 
inroulion of tools, and the first rude attempts at pictorial art, is to be 
m( asured not by chronologic but l>y geologic time. But taking non in that 
comparatively primitive oonditum in which (*ook found him in the South Hen 
Inlands, or Liviugstouo and Burton in Central Africa, we find the most 
striking testimony borne by these competent and unprijudiced observers to 
the strength and stamina of the adult population, to the rapiiUty (d tbcir 
recovery from severe injuries, to tlioir viirorous longevity. 

1 will quote Captain Cook's words. He is speaking ot the New 
Zoalanders — 

"These people enjoy perfect and uninterrupted health In all our visits to 
ihuirtowns, whole young and old men and women irowded about us. prumptefi 
by the same ciiiumtv that prompteil us to look at them, ue never saw a single 
jiorsou who appeared to have any horlily oomplamt, nor among the numbers 
that vro have seen naked, did we onoe jiereeive the slightest eruption upon the 
skin, or any marks that an eiuption hail left lichmd Another pionf of health 
which wo have mentioned iioforu, is the facility with which the wounds healed 
that hod left Huara ImIiuhI them, and that we saw* in aiccont Mate When we 
saw the man who had Imun shot with a mnskut-ball thiougli the fleshy part of ■ 
Ills arm, his wound seemed to bo so well digested, and in so fair a way of being 
}Ksrfectly healed, that if 1 had not known uo appbcation had been made to it,, 

1 should certainly have enquired with a very mterested curiositj’, after the 
vabiorary herbs andViurgicalait of the country. 

"A further jiroof that human natmo is here untainted with disease, is the 
groat number 01 old men that wc saw, many of whom, by the loss of thmrhair 
and teeth, appeared fo he voi> ancient, yet none of thorn were decrepit, and 
tliough not equal to the >oung in muscular strength, were not a whit bo- 
Umd them in cbocHulnoss and luvacit^ ’’—(‘‘Cook's Firet Voyage,” Ed 1796 
p 396) 

I need not quote Burton or linngstone, for their tratimony as to health in 
Central AfriOHi la exactly similar; and Dr. Livingstone speaks idth the 
additional authority of one who had liimaolf frequently porformed sulcal 
ojieratiuQS upon tho natives, and watched the process of rqwir. 

That the oonditiona of respiratofy and muscular health ore well fulfiiUed by 
savages is obvious. They live in the open air, their mu*«cle8 arc constantly 
inaction, and their bi<eod, constantly aubjeotto the hntsh influenoes of 
nature—famine, oold^ storm, beat, warfare with other animal spedea, and 
the still fieroer warfare with their own,—has for ages been undeigoing that 
prooosa, entitiod by Mr. Herbi'rt Spenm “The Horvival of the Fittest.” Biiil 
I trill add, what perhaps may seem less obvious, that the oonditicos of^merol 
Imsith, wdiich wie have seen to he so essential to the physical, are observed no 
Iqm, Tho wild pasdons of the savages, uncontrollable and wayward as they 
seem, arc not without government. He has a theofy of the world, and 
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of ihe potran outside bim, end tbie tbeorf explicit in tbe iuplidt in the 

mem, exercises » modiiyini; restnuning influence over bis aotioiiL. The exter* 
nal world, or certain pwtions of it, wore endowed with the Tit8lit7 and Uie 
passions tbat he left within himself, and thus the shifting impulsesof his own 
little Itfo wore anehorc<l to a larger Ufe without him. that tlie thtocT' was 
gToundlcbs or absurd is not the question. The essential peunt for our present 
piirprtbc is that it has, in those accepting it, a distiArtly eontiolUng inHuenoe 
over everyday life. Now this is a point on whi4h the tostimocy of unpreju¬ 
diced travellers, who do not regard tlieao jdienoinena either from a purdiy 
eommeroial or a purely monotheulic stand-point, uro unammous. The insti¬ 
tution of Taboo, as describwl hy all the earlier vtiyogow in the South Seas, 
was as potent and as prohibitive as the institution of the Habbnth in fiootloud. 

I have already spoken of the nect'&sity of some kind of dieeipline, some 
snpreu.e controlling inttuenoe, as a direct condition of individual health; 1 
have spoken also of its indin'ct effects upon the choruettr of tho social envi- 
ronniont. In such primitive eommiiuitif«, ns well as in lator tiiuee, there 
were men who burpossed thiir fellowimn in wisdom and bencflconco. These 

men, no wise exempt from the prevailing tendimey to animate the outor world 
with Vitality and Ixive, uiioonstdouaiy and iiiAiinotively moulded the rude 
Fetiehism of their fcllow-mcn into shapes raorc consistent with tho orderly 
<le\elopmcnt of society. Tlfus the rude irregular religious foith of Africa, 

' primeval Asia, or Cuntml America, passed info the elaborate Uieooraeies of 
Egypt, India, Judea, Mexico, and Peru, or into the patriu'ohal aatrolatry gf 
ndna. Coinciding with the deiolopincnt of social life, with tlie growth of 
arts and commerce, with the dil&rentiation into classes and prufossions, we 
have thus a mow distinct definition of Oovemment, in both its forms; tho 
government of bdicf and persnawon, and tlio cumpulborj government 
uf actions. 

On the directly hygienio institutions of the old ihcucrscies it would bo 
interesting, wcie there time for it, to dwell; but it is more ira}K>rtant for my 
jiresent purpose to note tho fixity and the disciplined ordoi^ introduoed into 
individual and into soeul life. Some kind of self-control was ostahlislied 
within. Some check upon unlimited massing of population, and upon the 
arbitrary use of wealth was mainlainrd witliout. Tho system of caste, that 
is to say, the trassmission of trades from father to son, had, like every other 
human institution, many disadvantages, at least tho reckb^s nomad¬ 
ism which is now beginning to breuc out in our modem industrial life, was 
held in cheek hy it. At least it was nut maintained that, labour being no¬ 
thing hut a maikotable commodity, the workman was bound to break up 
his home whenever and wherever there might be a demand for his labour. 

That tbe thencratic system faeoama too o^rcssive finally, too stifling i» 
individual energy, there can be no doubt. The Greeks and Romans, wbmi 
we coiqp to know them, had b^n to break through this system. But, as 
the poetry of .JSschylus, and as the whole system^of Bomau life shows, they '* 
were sriU strongly svgyed hy the tradition of its rnrsl restraint And as 
thtdr priests gave way to their warriors, tharn two great nations h^n to 
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foimd the most efficient organisation of practical li|b which the Worid haa 
scent and whioh still stands out as a type of the (wganisation to be realised 
under totally new forms in the future, ^eir arilitsry eystem. The influenee 
of the Greek and Roman soldieivtraming upon health is obvious enough. 

It kept up the st-udard of moral vigour, virtue bring their word at once for 
courage and for manhood ; it was a system under which the strongest sui‘> 
vived, and wliich in every way tended to strengthen the strong. 

Siilo by side with the |reut religious revolution which has been going on 
for the lost five centuries, tliero is a correlated change of equal magnitude 
in practical life: the cluuige from the niilitaiy to the industrial system. 
How to reconcile the latter with national health is the groutost, or all but 
the greatest, problem, of the nineteenth century; our national existence 
deponds utx>n its swift solution ; aud as yet the solution is not half accom> 
plishod. 

The vast social cliange tliat jmssed over Europe in the first thousand 
years of the prewmt era kept u}), though for defensive not a^p'essive pur¬ 
poses, tlio physictil (liscipUno of warfare, and maintained also, and indeed 
gave now life to, the tradition of moral discipline. But the doctrine on 
which Catholicism was founded, gave way two centuries before the Reforma¬ 
tion, from its intrinsic weakness, as well as from the encroachments of 
science. Aud every century the restraint has” been growing weaker, wltile 
the forces to restrain have been growing more complex and more strong. • 
England, slmring to the full the general European movement, has been 
blessed or cursed, in her coal and iron, with exceptional conditions of 
industrial development And in England it is not too much to say that 
upon its governing cIobhos at least there has l)oen no efieotive religious or 
moral restraint since the days of Cromwell, and the exile of her noblest 
blood beyound the Athiutic. 

During the eighteenth century, in France energy took the form traced for 
It by Voltaire, Diderot, and the Kncyclo|>mdists : in England it was directed 
by Wyatt, Arkwright, Crompton, and Watt, into the results of their 
magnificent inventions. The close of that century aiw the Revolution in 
Franoe, and the rise of the great manufacturing system in England. 

Aix^ thus this long and perhaps tedious Itistorical review brings me back 
to tlio facts traced on these diagrams. And 1 shall be a^ed, aud rightly 
asked,—Granted the evD, where^or in what direction lies the remedy? 

In an ailvanced stage of civilisation like our own, thwe are two forces 
available for the renovation of society. The first is Capital, aud the second 
aoiMitifioBlly-trained Intellect If adeed, therefore, Wh&e lire the effioiont 
and radio^ remedy for the evils you deplore? I reply, Nowhere but in a 
mmai and religious change as profound as that of the first centuries of onr 
em hr Wreteam Europe, or that of the seventeenth century in the East, 
;..the principal result of whidi will be to ooncentrate these two foro(;|9~41iat 
‘ 4s to Kff, that piwtkm of human energy whidx ia not abtWHrbed in tiie mere 

existreoe, upon surii probdems as we have been hand- 
^ Which jf tlmse two fbrere will be the least i^Sciilt to brhig « 
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t» bear ii is hard to say. The igooUe attitude of so ma&s^ of our sdeutifio . 
sfieciahsts does not at present seem to justify voy. sangnixie hopes. MTliiMi 
they are urged to postpone their special {mrsmts for a whUe,r fixtA to eoneeu- , 
tiute titeir powers on objects more directly and inunediat^y connocted with 
man; when it is explained to them tlmt the sphere of thought marked out 
by Leibnitz—virtue and health— that is, all that tends to ennoble human 
life and to strengthen it—^is a sphoro as rich in undiscovered truth aa any of 
the outlying fields of their random and arbitrary ehoice; when it is represent- 
fid that even such inventions—and 1 take now the very strongest instances, 
m the electric telegraph or the steain-eugine, precious as these will prove 
ultimately to be—might, without &tal results to tlm human race, have been ' 
postponed a little while, but that tins of social nmovation cannot be post¬ 
poned; they resent such doctrine as an unjustifiable restraint upon their 
free action, upon their right to do as they please with their own faculties. 
And there can be no doubt that Duty £» restraint. Ncblew oblige, 

A changed state of opinion, then, brought about i>artly by the nobler 
iiwtincts of women, jiartly by the demands of the working-cWis, partly by 
the ofinrts of those capitalists, eavan*^ and others who rise above their class, 
in which it shiUl bo imimssible, or very ilfiicult, for men to maintain a right 
to do what they please with their own, be it their own intellect or their own 
wealth; in which it will Iw^miversally felt that neither intellgct nor wealth 
• being the creation of its possessor, but both being the <n*eation of many 
men and of many generations, both should be consciously directed to a 
^ial propost^; this, and this alone, is the effectual and radical remedy for 
• the sanitary, no less than for the political, evils of modem society. But 
remedial action is of two kinds. There are remedies which are deep, but 
not immediate: there are others which are immediate, but not deep. 
Both arc needed. And if in this lecture I have chiefiy restricted myself 
to tlie first; if my remarks on the latter are brief and cursory, it is 
not that my interest in these latter is small, for it is great; Init tliat the 
time allotted mo is ended. None in my opinion are so fitted to suggest 
practical expedients and temporary (lalliatives, as those who are but 
aware that they are expendients and palliatives only. The Benedictine 
monks of the seventh century helped to reclaim waste lands, as well 
as to convert heathen. Cromwell’s Puritans were not the least efficient of 
his law-reformers. ^ 

1 would say, then, briefly, that there lies l)ef(we a truly popular Oovern- 
ment a sphere aS action in the direction of sanitary r^onn, of the 
magnitiule of whieh few have any conception, but which once fairly and 
boldly ooca{^ would give to it a noble and enduring {dace in the nmmo- 
ries of Englishmen. At the dose of a long lecture, to attempt even to 
sketch out so vast a subject would be iic^iertinenfc. I will remark meidy* 
that Ptf Uament, imancipaied as it now is from the thrall of a middle-chMa 
constimency, may take to itsdf powors that before the last Befonn it 
woidd have been ungwe or impoesible to arrogate. A imiUKduiaiiqn and 
reviabn of otur whole sMiitai 7 legudation is one of the fimt thing^lieBdod;^.. 

' ' * j ‘ • 
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And, ii^ is now about to be done. A natiotml system of Health InspocUon 
tdiould then follow. The few niedical officers of health whom we at present 
{Mssess, are elected by local authorities, not the likeliest of electing bodies 
io choose men resolute to put the laws against nuisances in force. More* 

. over, by Uie present system, tlio outlying rural or sembmanufacturiug 
districts are utterly neglected. Two hundred medical inB{)ectorB, sufficiently, 
not extravagantly, paid, devoted exclusively to public work, trained not 
merely in the ordinary cunKuulum, but also in a Bi)ecial course of hygiene, 
would cost the country from £()(),U(X) to £B(),0CK) a year, half the cost of the 
Leeds Indnuary, one-ihltil the cost of an iroti-clail ship. On the lives 
saved, on the working energy suvcii to the country by such a system, it is 
needless to dwell 

Again. One u1>staole to efficient onibreemeut of sanitary laws Lies in the 
solfishness of cottage pnipcmetors, and in the narrow jealousies of vestry¬ 
men and common councillors. JJut there is another tihstacle, uujro 
important and happily more removable—^the ignorance of the rate-iiayers 
themselves. Tliere ore ctjrtain very simple and elementaiy principles of 
honltb which may l)e made twriectly intelligible to childreTt of ten to 
thirteen yojirs oltl; eH(>ecialy t(> the pretwKjions intelligence, in duiuu.stic 
matters, of the childi'cn of the piwr. A very short and vciy simple 
catechism of,health might he drtiwn up and iAcorix>riiteil in the system of 
primary eilucation which wo are soon alxmt to iuangimito. I have myself * 
made an attempt in this direction which, in the opinion of some comjiotent 
judgo^ is not imsuccessifuL Others vrill siicoeod more perfectly. 

Thirdly. The public jjarks which liave been opened in Ltmdon and B<mje 
of our largo towns are but a sample of what might and should Isj <lone in 
this direction. Opwrtunities for gymnastic e.\erci8e.s should also he given 
very laigely, both in the oimjii air and under cover. For there is, I think, 
MO danger that the hard-worked operatives of our great towns should imitate 
the degrading (md euenntting athleticism which is permitted and encouraged 
in our oristocnvtic schools. If wliat concerns the physical vigour of a 
nation lies within the sjdiere oi CJovemment, I see no reason whatever why 
large grants of money should not be made for this purpose. 

And, finally, special attention should be paid to the condition of the 
agricultural labourer. The rural i»opulation form, as I have said, our 
reserve stock of hcaltli, untU^^oiu* towns are rendered compatible vdth 
healtliy life. Tlus English peasant is, in most counties, liodly houseA Ho 
is not badly clothed. 1 do not think that in the m^ority of oases he is 
underfed^; hut the investigations of Dn Edward Smith, spreading as they do. 
over every port of England, make it i^rfeotly clear (w'haV indeed, every 
country clorgymait knows) that his wife and childron are umfo]^ Milk, 
the natural food of infancy and childhood, is far scarcer than in Ireland, 

, is in many oountiea unattainable—a new source of deterioration oi|,breed, 

I- , yvhi^ did not ex^ thirty years ago. And, lasUy, what, from the point of 
*\vi 0 W I have hew takittg.ispcsrfaapsnmre iinpoi^m than aH—his lifo».isa 

*0 dear to the taler of the sell, tlmt if ow 
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only ont of twenty could rouliBe it, it would reJouUo the menial and 
ruUHculor vigour of the rest; the ho|)e, that by long continued toil aud 
saving a few roods of earth nmy one day lioeomo his own,—^that hojM was 
poBHiblo a hundred years ago; it is not jKwsiblo now. The vision before him 
ut the close of life is not the French jioosant’s homcbtoad, but tiie work- 
home. Is it too bold a thing to say, in the present stuto of opinion as to 
the incon)})(‘tonce of legislation to deal with such matters^ that the whole 
condition of the agricultural laliourcr, his food, and that of his family, his 
bulging, and, lastly, his rulAtion to the soil, should form, after suffidoirt 
inipiiry, the object of Isihl and vigorous {luliiical action 1 

These ai-o honio of the diroctioiis in which a wise and popular (loTOmmcnt 
may, and, 1 doubt not, will, work. I will nut waste timo in asking whether 
funds am available for the purjKKse. The two millions spent in charity every 
year in London would amply rebuild the oast end of it in fifteen yearn 
And what of the eleven milions votwl for fortifications ? 

When a country is thrcntonetl with invasion its resources are called rapidly 
enough into action Our industrial system threatens us with something 
worsa A nation may shake off a suecosfiil invader, but there is n stage of 
physical dogradatiou from which it is far less ciwy to escape. Of the ulti¬ 
mate future 1 have indcet^no doubts. Tliat ilumonity will rise from the 
jirescnt struggle to a type of harmony and health as suiiorior^ta the jiast as 
the harmony of a tniined orchestra is su^Krior to that of a viUagv choir, is 
to me as certain as tn-morrow’s sun-rise. Jhit whether this nation or that 
• shall 1)0 sacrificed in the stnig^lo, this is less within the range of foresight. 

The close of this wntiiry will have settled this quMtion with regard to 
Englaiiii For there arc two uukIcs in which evils Uke those I have been 
s{)(>aking of to-night arc cured. The one is the si>ontancous play of physi¬ 
cal and animal forces, the fierce competitive struggle for existence, which 
sweeps the weak and the diseased away; the other is the conscious direction 
and modification of those forces by the wisdom and the foresight of 
Humanity .—(Fottnightfy It^unCf 1st August 1H69.^ • 


We liave to tender our bust thanks to the Editors of the 
following^Periodicals for regularly oxcl^digiug with us:— 

The Indian Medical Gazette. 

The RntUh Jonrml of Homceopaihg (Henry Tumer & Co., 
London.) 

The MontMg Jlomaiopathic Review (Homy Tomer & Co, 
London.) 

Tut Unkfd Slatez Medical and Surgical Journal. ' 

^he AmerieoM UcmaopcildJc Ohaerwr, 

* The WetUm Uonwopathic Olterver. 
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The “ Hornff-hpathk Sun.'' 

Tike American HomoroptithUf. 

The American Journal of Jlomcepctlhk MattrUt MtJtea. 

The IndcrJSuropean Correepondenee. 

The IHudoo J'afnof 
The Jiengedee. 

The Indian Mirro,* 

The National Paper. 

The Paeca JS'etre. 

Tlu- Caleiiita JtevUw. 

The DftHp JSmmiiHi, 

The Somtt Ptakatha (IJciiqiih). 

The Hd'^ation Oazette (Bengal»). 

The Prapay Dnta (Rcugali). 

The Ahoia Tiandkava (Bengali'. 

Tlte Gramvarto PralaJiiha (Bengali). 

The Kam Prabandha (Bengali). 

The Iturmbodhiui Patrika (Bengali). 

Jiamayauim Dcvauagar Te\t with Bengali Tmuslation (publishing 
in series). 

Wo shall bo glad to exchange with any !Mcdicul Beriodical 
in tlicuorld. 
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